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Administration of India 1947 

British India consists of the 11 Provinoes of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinoes, Madras, North West Frontier, Orissa, Punjab, 
Sind and the United Provinoes, pins the Chief Oommissionerahips of British 
Belnohistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merw&ra, Coorg, the Andamans and Nioobar 
Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

The name India describes the central peninsula of Southern Asia, sooth of the 
Himalayas, reaching eastward to Siam, French Indo-Cbina and China. It is 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet; ton the south by 
the Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea ; on ere west by the 
Indian Ocean, Arabian Boa, Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory is a 8 large as that 
of Europe minus Russia, Burma was separated from India politic ally* (April 1,1937,) 

Toe climate ranges from the extremely hot in the southeast to cooler elevations 
of the north-west mountains, the whole being tropical in general character. The 
highest point io the world is Mt, Everest, 29,141 ft. in the Himalayas, between 
India and China. 

Approximately 2C% of the area is forestedramong-tlniTfmuerpradncts being 
sandalwood, teak, ironwood, deodar, stain wood, date palm, Ooooannt, sago, banyan 
and" acacia. 

Tbn country u euAntUily -agricultural. 70% of the people living therefrom. 
The most Important crop is tea and engages ibe daily employment of nearly n 
million persons. Other principal agricultural products are:rice, coffee, wheat, sugar 
cane, .cotton, lute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor seed, groundnut and rubber. 
Corn, barley, tobacco and indigo are also grown. 

India has an usually wide range of minerals and was famous for its riches 
from time immemorial. The couatry has yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and 
rubies to the western world. The most important minerals today are eoal, petro¬ 
leum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, mloa, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 

The chief industry, after agriculture, la the weaving of cotton clothes, followed 
by silk reariog and weaving shawl and carpet weaving, wood-carving and metal¬ 
working. 

In British India there are 211,199 "recognised” educational institutions with 
13,911,17- scholars and 19,351 ‘'unrecognised” schools with 597,443 scholars. There 
are 20 universities. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 languages, 2,400 castes and tribes 
and 700 Indian States. Each cult, caste and tribe. adheres to its religious beliefs 



Uuits of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the Indian gtateB 
Forces, the Royal Air Force aud the Indian Air force form the defence. Members 
of the British Regular Army in Indian Bervice are paid by India. The Auxiliary 
Force is composed of persons of British extraction and subject to call for local 
service. The Indian Territorial Force comprises provincial and urban battalions 
and a University Training Corps, all subject to general service. The Indian Army 
Reserve comprises reservists of all arms. The Indian States maintain the 
Indian StateB Forces and are traind by British officers. The strength of the Indian 
Army was estimated at 1,000,000. The Royal Indian Navy consists of five escort 
vessels, a survey boat, patrol ship and trawler. ....... „ 

In London, the governmental affairs of India are handled by the Secretary of 
Btate for India. At New Delhi, the capital of India, there ia a British Governor- 
General and under the Government of India Act (1935), two legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 

The Government of India Act establishes s federation embracing British India 
and the Indian States with a measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, 
Central Provinoes. United Provinces, and North-west Province. Delhi has separate 
administration. Each Province has a Governor appointed by the King, a Cabinet 
and Legislature of two chambers except in Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central 
Prov nees, and N. W. Fr. Provinoe there ip only one chamber. 
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Reiguiug Sovereign—His Majesty George the VI 

(Ascended the Throne : 11th. December 1936 ) 


India Office 

Secretary of State, for India —The 
Right Hon. Lord Pethiek Lawrence. 

High Commissioner of India—Sir 
Samuel Runganadbao. 

Government of India 

{Area—18fil,679 sq, miles with a 
population of 352,337,778 of people—nearly 
one'fifth of human race. British Provinces 
area—1.318J46 sq. miles and population : 
289,491,241. | 

Viceroy & Governor-General 

H. E. Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 
Viscotlnt Wav ell of Syrenaica and 
Winchester, f. a. Q. r. w.. q.m (u. g m.i.e., 
0. M. G. 

His Excellency General Sir Claude 
John Eyre Auchinleck, g.b.i.b., o.b„, c,s.i, 
D.6.O., O.B.K, a.d.o., Commander-in-chief 
in India. 

Interim Government 

' A communique issued from the 
Viceroy's House on Aug. 24 . 1946 stated : 

His Majesty the King has accepted 
the resignations of the present members 
of the Governor-General's Executive 
Council. (See Vol. I 1945). His Majesty 
has been pleased to appoint the 
following :— 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Sardar Vallnbhbhal Patel. 

Dr. Bajendra Prated,. 

Hr. U. Asat All. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachnrl. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Dr. John Matthai. 

Sardar Baldev Singh. 

Sir Sbataat Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. Jegjtvan Ram. 

Syed All Zahlr. 

Mr. Cooverjl Hormuali Bhabha. 

Two more Muslim members will be 
appointed later. 

'The Interim Government took 
office on September 2, 1946. 

At 11 A.M. on September 2,1946 eeven 
Members of the new Interim Government 
were sworn in by H. E. the Viceroy at 
the Viceroy’s Honse, New Delhi. They 
were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Mr. Asaf All, Mr. Sarat. Chandra Bose, 
Mr. Jagjiwan Ram, and Syed All Zaheer. 
They took the oath of allegiance, the 
oath of office and the oath of secrecy, 
after which there was a brief meeting of 
the Members of tbe new Interim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The five Members-deslgnste absent 
were Mr. 0. Rejagopalachari, Dr. John 


Mattfaai, Sir Safaat Ahmed Khan, Sardar 
Balds? Singh and Mr. C. H. Bbabha. 

Distribution of Portfolios. 

A Press note issued from the Viceroy's 
House on September 1, 1946 stated :— 

The Portfolios of- the new Interim 
Government have been distributed by 
H. E. tbe Governor-General as follows:— 

External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relatiom : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, ' 
(Vice-President). 

Defence: Sardar Baldev Singh. 

Home, including information and 
Bro»dcastjug: Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Finance: Dr. John Matthai. 

Communications (War Tranaport and 
Railways): Mr. M. AetfalL 

Agriculture and Food: Dr. Rajendra— 
Prasad. 

Labour ! Mr. JagjlVhU Ahui- 

Health, Education and Arts: Sir 
Ssfast Ahmed Khan. 

Legislative and Poeta and Air: Syed 
Ali Zahir. 

Industries and Supplies: Mr. C. 
Rejagopalachari. 

Works, Mines and Powor : Mr. Sarat 
Chandra Bose. 

Commerce: Mr. C. H. Bhabhs. 

Muslim League Joint Interim 
Government 

Four out of the five representatives of 
tba Muslim League, who were appointed 
members of the Interim Government, were 
sworn in by Hie Excellency the Viceroy at 
the Viceroy’s House. New Delhi on Octo¬ 
ber 26,1946. Tbey were Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan. Mr.I, I. Ohundrigar, Mr. Abdur Rub 
Nistbar, and Mr. Gasnafar AU Khan. 
Mr. Jogeodra Nath Mandal who was ia 
Bengal took charge of bis office telegra¬ 
phically. 

After the eweaffnjf-Tn ceremony there 
was a brief meeting of tbe Cabinet. 

Announcing tbe allotment of port¬ 
folios to the new members of the Interim 
Government, a Press Communique issued 
from the Viceroy’s House on October 25, 
1946 stated t The portfolios to be held by 
the representatives of the Muslim League, 
who have recently been appointed 
Members of tbe Interim Government, 
have been alio ted by Bis Excellency the 
Governor-General ns follows: 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Kban: Finance. 

Mr, 1.1. Ohundrigar t Commerce. 

Mr. Abdur Rab Nlohtar: Communi¬ 
cations (Posts and Air). 
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Ur. Gaznafar All Kbaa—Health. 

Ur, Jogendra Nath Mandal: Legis- 


the other 


and 


and 

Rail- 


Btive. 

Oonsequent changes among 
portfolios are as follows 

Dr. John Matthsi: Induetrlea 

Supplies. 

Ur. Rsjagopalachsri: Education and 
Arts. 

Ur. Bhabha: Works, Uinea and 

Power. 

The other portfolios remain aa before 

i.e.: —' 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru: External 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. 

Sarder Vallabhbhai Patel: Home 
and Information and Broadcasting. 

Dr. Bajandra Prasad: Food 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Asaf All: Transport and 

WSV8 

Sardar Baldev Singh : Defence, 

Mr. Jagjivan Bam.: Labour. 

An earlier Communique issued On 

Ootober 15, announcing the Muslim 
League’s deoision to join the Interim 
Government and the appointment of the 
five League nominees, stated inter alia 
that in order to make it possible to 
roform the Cabinet the following 
members had tendered their resigns* 
tious 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

Sir Snfaat Ahmed Khan. 

Syed Ati Zaheer. 

Government of Bengal 

Area : — 86,955 * 5 . miles ; Population — 
70,00,000, (Provisional to thenearest 

thousand). 

Governor 

Sir Frederick Burrows, a oxb. 
Assumed office February 18, 1946. 
Ministry (Its composition, Political 
complexion etc.,) 

^Muslim League, formed 'Ajirn 

(lj Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Chief 
Minister; Portfolio, Home. 

(2) Mr. Mohammad All, Portfolios: 
Finance, Health and Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

(3) Mr. Syed Muazzemuddln Hosain ; 
Portfolio: Education. 

(4) Ur. Ahmed Hoeeain ; Portfolios: 
Agriculture, Forest and FieherleB, 

(5) Mr. Abdul Gafran; Portfolio: 
Civil Supplies. 

(6> Mr. A. F. M, Abdur Rahmsn ; 
Portfolios : Co-operation. Credit & Belief, 

(7) Mr. Sameuddln Ahmed, Portfolioa, 
Commerce, Labour and Industries. 

(8) Mr. Tarak Nath Mukberjee, Port¬ 
folio t Irrigation and Waterways, 


(9) Mr. Nogendra Narayan Bay, 
(Scheduled Caste), Portfolios: Judicial and 
Legislative. 

(10) Mr. Furfur Rahman, Portfolos : 
Land and Land BevBnne and Jails Branch 
of the House Department. 

(11) Mr. Dwarkanath Barori, Port¬ 
folios : Works and Buildings. 

Parliamentary Secratary 

1. (Chief Whip) Zahur Ahmed Ohou- 
dbnry, mx.a., Chief Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment (Constitution and Elections, 
Common Service, General Administrations 
and Organisation and Methods), (i) 
(Whip) Abdul -Karim, MX. A. (Muslim 
League). (3) Abdul Kbsleque m.l.A, 
Education and Lands and Land Revenue 
Departments (Muslim League). (4) 
Hamidudin Ahmed, mx.a,, Home and 
Commerce, Labour and Industries 
Departments (Muslim League). (5) 
Mafuzuddin Ahmed, MXA., Chief 
Minister’s Department (Development and 
Publicity branches) and whip (Muslim 
League). (6) K. Nasarullab, M. l. a., 
Home Department (Jails, Evacuees and 
Defence) and Whip (Muslim League). 


(7) Syed Abdus Salim, u. l.a.j Chief 
Minister’s Department (Establishment 
Branch and Whip (Muslim League). 

(8) Masiuddin Ahmed. M. x a, Oo-ope- 
ration, Credit and Relief, and Irrigation 
and Waterwaya Departments (Muslim 
League). (9) Msulana Abul Aziz. mx.a. 
Maaraesa Education (Muslim League). 
(10) Ebrabim Khan. M. 1. A. Agriuliure, 
Forest and Fisheries Department*. 
(Muslim League). (11) Eekaodar Ali Khau 
M.LA. Civil Supplies Department and 
Whip (Muslim League). (12) Mohd. 
Abdur Bashid. M.L.O., Finance and Health 
and Local Self-Government departments 
and Whip (Muslim League). 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 
Total Seats 260. 

Legislative Council (Upper House) 
ESI 13 cm la 63. 

Calcutta popUlailuu—40,00,000. 

Summer Capital and its population 
Darjeeling—26,900. 

Receipts— Be. 31,78,91.000. 

Expenditure—Be. 31,75,65,000. 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area—180,330 Sq. miles'. Population— 
28,418,8)9). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Evan Meredith Jenkins, 
k.c.r.i.. K.C.I.B., (Assumed charge April 
8, 1946.) 

Ministry (It* composition, political, 
complexion etc. 

Coalition formed on March 11, 1946, 
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(1) Lt. Col, Sir Kbizar Hayst Khan 
Tirana. Premier (Muslim Unionist). 

(2) Sardai Swarm Singh (Akaii). 
Minister of Development. Succeeded 
Border Balder Singh, who since been 
appointed Member of the Interim Govern* 
meet at the Centre. 

(3) Nawab Sir Mnzsffarali Khan 
Qazilbaab, Minister of Revenue (Unionist) 

(1) L. Bhim Sen Sacbar. finance 
Minister (Congress). 

(5) Mian Mohammad Ebrahim 
Barque, Minister for Education (Unionist). 

(6) Oh. Lebri Singh, Minister lor 
Publto Warta (Congress). 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Minn Muhammad Bafiq (Irriga¬ 
tion) Unionist. 

(2) Mian Bagh Ali {Revenue) Unio¬ 
nist. 

(3) Chandhnri Bandar 8ingb (Public 
Works) Congress. 

(4) Bardar Garbaohan Singh (Deve¬ 
lopment) Akaii. 

(5) Chaudbnri Abdul Ghafoor Qamar 
(General) Unioniat. 

(6) Bardar Sajjau Singh (finance) 
Congress. 

(7) Rao Sahib Bao Mohar Singh 
(Premier) Unionist, 

(6) Mr. C. E. Gibbon (Premier) Anglo- 
Indian. 

(9) Bardar Shiv Saran Singh Gyani 
(Revenue) Akaii, 

(10) Cboudbuii Huibbnj Bam (Reve- 
nne) Independent. 

(11) Mr, Bant Rnm (Finance) 
Congreaa. 

{]§) Mr. Fazal ' llahi (Education) 
Independent. 

(13) 8ardar Narottam Singh (Deve¬ 
lopment) Akaii. 

(14) - Chandhnri Mehar Chand (Public 
Works) Congress. 

(Id) Qbaudhuti Natn Bam (Addi¬ 
tional) Congreaa. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

The total number of seats in the 
Legislative Assembly ia 175, including 
the TW.ble Speaker. They are divided 
into parties as follows as on H-12-4C 
Prrty Analysis (Legislative Assembly); 
Muslim League 77 ; Congress 48 
Pontbik 21; Unionist 16 ; Independent 5; 
(7 Seals are vacant.) 

Capital and its population— Lab ore- 
671,659. ' 

Summer capital and its population — 
Simla—18.H49. 

Receipts and Expenditure. Revenue 
Estimate :— Rs. 21,29 73.000 (1946-47) 

Expenditure ; — Rs, SOBXpSfiOO (1046-47), 


S> 

Pa 


Government of Sind 

( Area — 46,878 Sg. miles ; Population— 
4,535,00 8 ). 

Governor 

Sir Francis Mudie, K.O.fl.t., K.O.I.B., 
o.B.K, (Jan. 15, 1946.) 

. Council of Mhilatera 

Muslim League formed February 8, 
1916 and reformed January 3,1947, after 
the General Elections in December 1946. 

(t) Mr. Gbulam Hussaiu Hldaya- 
tullab, Premier, Portfolio: Finance. 

(2) Mr. M. A. Khnhro ; Portfolios t 
’. W. D. and Post-War Development. 

(3) Pir Itlabl Bakhsh Nawaz Ali, 
Portfolios: Education, Local Sel -Govern¬ 
ment and Public Health. 

(4) Firzoda Abdus Sattar, Portfolios : 
Revenue, Excise and Fnreats. 

(5) Mir Ghulsm Ali Khan Talpur, 
Portfolios: Food, Civil Supplies, Agri¬ 
culture and Industries. 

(6) Mir Buude- All Khan Talpur, 
Portfolio: Home. 

Parliamentary Secretarial 
Mr. Muhammad Azam Kbau. 

K» zi Fazuliab. 

Kazi Muhammad Abbar. 

Mr. Abmed Khan. 

Mr. Rahim Bus. 

Mrs. J. G. Allans, 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) 
Total Beats 60. (As on Jan 81, 1947.) 
CoogreBa 20; Muslim League 86 ; 
Muslim Jamiat 2 ; Europeans 3. 

Capital and its Population Karachi 
—366.655. 

Budget. RevenueRa. 8,03,29,000. 
Expenditure :—11a. 8.00,13,000. 

Government of Orissa 

{Area—89,000 Sq . miles ; Population— 
$1,9.8,544. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Chandulai Trivedi, k.c.b.i. 
C.I.e. 10.8,, -{April 1916). 

Connell of Mlniatera 
Congress : formed April, 2b, 1946. 

(1) Sri Hsre Krishna Mabatab, Prime. 
Minisler, Portfolios : Borne, Finance, 
Publicity, Planning and Reconstructions. 

(2) Sri Nabekrisbna Cbondbury, 
Portfolios: Revenue, Supply and 
Transport. 

(3) Pandit LingarBi Misra, u. A., 
Portfotioe : Education, forest and Health. 

(4) Sri Nltysnanoa Kanuogo. b.a, 
bl., Portfolios : Law, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and Development. 

(5) Sri Radbakririma Biswas Boy, 
Portfolios: Public Works, Commerce 
■nd Labour. 
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Numerical Strength of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly). 
Total Seats 60 . (As on 5-8-1946) 
Congress 47; Muslim League 4; 
Communist 1; independents 4 ; Nomina¬ 
ted by Government 4. 

Capital and its population: Cuttack— 
79,107. Summer Capital: Puri—12,916. 

Receipts and Expenditure:—Receipts— 
Ra.3,57,51,OOO.Expenditure—Be. 3,92,26,000 

Government of Assam 

(Area—87,38A Sg. miles ; Population— 
10.980,888) 

Governor 

Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, • k.o.b.i. 
I.C.9. (May 4, 1942) 

Council of Ministers 
Congress: formed February 11,1946 :— 

(1) Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi, U.A. 

b.l„ Prime Minister, Portfolios: Educa¬ 
tion and Publicity. '' 

(2) Basanta Kumar Das, b.l, Port- 
folioa: Borne, Judical, Legislative and 
General Departments. 

(3) Srijut Biehniunm Medhi, M.so. 
e,i>, Portfolios: Finance aud Revenue. 

(4) Maulavi Abdul Matlib Mazumdar, 
M.4., b.l. , (Jam!at*ul-Ulema): Portfolios: 
Local Self-Government, Agriculture and 
Veterinary. 

(5) Btidynnath Mookherjee, ®. A,. 

Portfolios: Supply, Reconstructions 

Meobauicaily-propelled Vehicles and 
Jails, • 

(6) The Rev. J. J. M. Nicliolos Roy, 
b.a. Portfolio: Public Works. 

(7) Srijut Rsmnath Dab, bx. Port¬ 
folios : Medical Public Health and Labour 

(8) Mr. Brimbar Dear:, Portfolio: 
Fore s t b 

(9) Maulavi Abdur Rashid, Portfolios: 

Industries, Co-operation, Registration 
and Muslim Education. ___ 

Parliamentary Secretary ~~ '—— 
Mr. Purnansuda Ohetia- 
• Numerical Strength of Parties 
Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly.) 
Total Seats 108 aa on 8-8-'46. 

Congress 60; Jsmist-ul-ulema 3; 
Muslim League 31*, Independent 14, 
Legislative CouncilTotal Seats 22 
(of whiob 4 are nominated.) 

(As on 8-8-1946) 

Congress 4 • Muslim League 2; 
Independents 16. 

Capital and its Population— Shillong 
—418,192. No Summer Capita). 

Receipts and Expenditure :—Receipts 
Re, 6,15(59,000; Expenditure s—Re. 
5,05.32,000. 

Government of Madras 

(Area 1M.9G8 Sg, miles. Population— 
4,98,40,56 a), 


Governer 

Lieut-General Sir Archibald Eduard 
Nye, G.o.i.E , K.O.B., k.b.b., u.a. Assumed 
charge May 6, 1946. 

Advisory Connell 
Congress: formed April 30.1946. 

(I) Mr. T. Prakaeham, Premier, Port¬ 
folios r Public, Home, Food, Police, 
Finance. Planning. 

(i) Mr. V. V. Giri. Portfolios: In 
duntriea, Labour, Electricity, Co-operation 
and Emigration. 

(3) Mrs, Rukmini Lnksbmipathi, 
Portfolios: Public Health and Medicine. 

(4) Mr. K. Bbashyam, Portfolios: 
Law, Courts, Registration and Prison 
Legislation. 

(5) Mr. K. Koti Reddi. Portfolios : 
Hindu Religions Endowments, Charitable 
Institutions, Excise and Debt Relief.. 

(6) Mr. Daniel Thomas, Portfolio: 
Local Administration. 

(7) Mr. K. R. Karantb, Portfolios: 
Land Reveoue and Commercial Taxes. 

(8) Mr. M. Vaktavatsalam, Portfolios 
Public Works (General), Irrigation aud 
Highways. 

(9) Mr. T, S. Avinashillr.gam Obet- 
tair, Portfolio: Education. 

(10) Mr. V. Kurmayya, 'Portfolios: 
Public Information, Broadcasting and 
Harijan uplift, 

(II) Mr. P, S. Kumars wami Raja, 
Portfolios : Agriculture, Commerce sod 
Trade, Statistics, Marketing, Muestim, 
Communication, Post aud Telegraphs, 
B inking. Insurance, Rural Indebtedness 
and Veterinary. 

(12) Mr. B. Veeraswnmi, Portfolios: 
Forests and Cinchona, Fisheries and 
Village Industries. 

(18) Mr. R. Raghavs Menon, Port¬ 
folios: Transport and House Control 
Motor Transport, Additional Minister for 

food.— 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

S T. Viswanadham, u.A. B.L, 

V. Ragbavayya, B.A.B.L. 

(8) N. Sankaia Reddi,. 

(4) . B. 8, Mnrthy, b.a. 

(5) B. Venkatacbalam Pillai, b.a.,b.l. 
(6) R. Subha lyar, BAasB. 

(7) L. C. Pais, BA,bl. 

(8) L. S. Karayaltr, b.A.bl. 

(9) K. Lingarajo. 

(10) G. Rajamanoar Obetty. 

(11) V. M. Ramswamy, ba.bl. ; 

(12) B. Parameanaran, b.a. 

(13) B. Venkata Reddi, b.a, b.l. 

(14) M. P. Damodaran, b.a. 

legislative Assembly (Loirtr House) 
Total Seats 215, 

Legislative Council (Upper House) 
Total Seats 55, 
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Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly): 
(As on 6-6-1946) 

Congress 165; Muslim Lengus 29; 
Europeans 7 1 Anglo Indians 3, Indepea* 
dents 9; Nationalists l; Communists 2. 
Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 
Congress 32 : Muslim League 7 ; Enro- 

r iaoe 1; Justice 2; National Democrats 
; Independents 2 ; Independent Nation¬ 
alists 1; Nominated 9. 

The total estimate revenue receipts 
(including 894 Itkhs proposed for trsnafer 
to the Revenue account from the Revenue 
Reserve Fund) and the expenditure on 
Revenue account for 1946-47 for the Madras 
rovince with reference to the revi«ed 
udget 1946*47 as presented to the Legis¬ 
lature, are Re. 57,43,92,600 and Ra. 
67,42,77,300 respectively. 

Government of Bombay 

(Area j—7 6,448 sg. milee; Population 
80,849,840). 

Governor 

Sir John Colville, g,c.i.b.,t.d 
( 34 March 1943). 

Ministry (its composition, political 
complexion etc.) 

Congress: formed April 23,1946 
(1) B. G. Kher, b.a. LL.b. Prime 
Minister, Portfolios: Political service and 
Education. 

(2) Morarji R. Desai, b.a. Portfolios : 
Home snd Revenue. 

(8) Dr. M. D. D, Glider B.A. m.d. 
p.b.c. 9. Portfolios: Health and Public 
Works. 

(4) L. M. Patil. b A., llb. Portfolios ; 
Exoiss and Reconstruction. 

(5) Dinkarrao N. Desai, ma., llb. 
Portfolios : Law and Civil Supplies. 

(6) Vaikunth L. Mehta, B.A., Portfolios 
Finance, Co-operation and Village Indu¬ 
stries. 

(7) Gnlrsrilal Nands, m.a. llb. Port¬ 
folio : Labour. 

(8) M. P. Patil, b.a., llb. Portfolios 
Forest and Agriculture. 

(9) G. D. Vartak, b.a. Portfolio: 
Local Self-Government, 

(10) G. D. Tapase. b.a., L.L.B; Port¬ 
folios : Industries, Fisheries snd Back¬ 
ward Classes. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mr, 8. R. Kantbi, 

( 2 ) Mr. K. F. Patil. 

(3) Mr. 8. P. Gaoker, 

<4) Miss Indumathi Seth, 

(b) Mr. Ysshvsntrao Chswan. 

(6) Mr. D. K. Kunte, 

(7) D. N. Wandreksr. 

Mr. P. K. Savant, 
gislative Assembly (Lower House) 
Total Seats 175, 


Legislative Council (Upper House) 
Total eeats not teas than 29 and not 
more than 30- 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) 
(As on 28-8-1946): 

Congress 127; Muslim League 81; 
Progressive Communists 1 ; Hindu Maha- 
Sabha 1 ; (plus 2 seals vacant.) 

Party Analysis (Legislative Council) 

Congress 16; Muslim League 4; Libe¬ 
rals 1 ; Hindu Mabesabhs 1, (of which 
three are filled by nomination). 

Capital and. tie population^- Bombay 
City—1,489,883. 

Summer Capital and tit population — 
Poona—13,51,233. 

Receipts—Rs. 30,94,87.000. 

Expenditure—Ra. 30,89,73,000. 

Govt, of the United Provinces 

(Area—I,l2,l9l eg. miles; Population 
—6,63,46,456). 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Fancis Verner Wylie, KcaL, 
cib , i.e.e., (December 6 , l9s9). 

Ministry fits composition, political 
complexion etc.) Congress: formed April 1, 
1940• 

(1) Pandit Govind Ballabb Pant, b,a. 
ll-b ; Premier, Portfolios: Home Affairs 
and Food. 

(2) Raff Ahmed Kidwai *, Portfolios: 
Jails and Police.. 

(3) Dr Katiash Natb Katju, u a.‘ 
LL D.. Portfolica: Justice, Industries and 
Labour. 

(4) Mrs. VijayaLskshmi Pandit; 
Portfolios: Local Self-Government and 
Health. 

(5) Hafiz Mubammad Ibrahim, B.A. 
ll.b. Portfolios » Communications. 

(6) 8hri Sampnrand, B, so. Portfolios 
Edocation and Finance. 

(7) Shrl Hnkant Singh, b.a. Li-B ; 
(appointed August Y,~ i946), - Portfolios: 
Revenus and forests. 

( 8 ) Niger Ahmed Sherwani”Tsppolnl- 
ed August 7 t 1946). Portfolios: Agricul¬ 
ture and Animal Husbandry, 

(9) Sbri Girdhari Lai (appointed 

August 7. 1946); Portfolios: Excise, 

Registration snd Stamps- 

Parliamentary Secretaries. 

(1) Chandra Bban Gupta, m.l.a. 

( 2 ) Lai Bahadur Shastri, m.l.a. 

(3) Chars o Bingb, BA. B.S.O, M.L.A. 

(41 Govind 8 abai, M.L.A, 

(6) Jagan Prasad Rawat, B.B.O. L.L.B. 

M.L.A. 

f 6) Keshav Deo Malaviya, m.l.a. 

7) Waheed Ahmed, m.L.O. 

( 8 ) Atma Ram Govind Kher, 

B.A. L.L.B. M.L.A 
(9) Latalat Hussain, m.l,a, 
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(10) Udaibir Singh, w.LA. 

(11) Maulavi Maht uz-ur-Rahaman, 

MiL. A. 

(12) Raghukul Tilsk, u.A. l.l.b, u.L a. 
(la) Thakur Har Govind Singh, 

B.6.C* UtlhCi 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 
' , Total seats 228 

Legislative Council (Uppar House) 
Total Seats 60 (52 elected and 8 nomi¬ 
nated). 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly) : 

Congress 151 ; Nationalist Muslim 7; 
Muslim League 58; Zamindera 6; Inde¬ 
pendents 5; Ahrar i; Europeans 3, 
Vacani 3. 

Party Analysis (Legislative Council): 
Congress 36, Muslim League 10; 
Independents 12, Unattached to any party 
ll; Vacant 1, 

Capital and its population— 
Allahabad—2,60,630. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Natui Tal-21.313. 

Receipts and expenditure:— Receipts— 
Rs. 29 , 15 . 02 . 0 .0 Expenditure— 

Rs. 29,44,37,800. 

Government of Bihar 

(Area—69,348 Sg . miles ; Population— 
81,985,581). 

• Governor 

H. E. Sir Hugh Dow, K.C.8.I., C4.E. 
lc.b. (Assumed oharge May, 10, 1946.) 

Ministry (Its composition. Political 
complexion etc.) 

Congress formed April 2, 1946 :— 

I. Hhri Krishna Singh. Portfolios: 
Appointments, Political, Judicial and Jails 

2. Anugrah Narayan Singh, Port¬ 
folios : Finance, Labour, Supply and 
Price Control. 

3. Dr. 8yod Mahmud; Portfolios: 
Development (minus cotlege industries) 
aud Traneport. 

4. Jagisl Cbaudhnri, Portfolios: 
Excise aud Publio Health, 

5. ■ Ramcharilra Singh, Portfolios .- 
Irrigation, Publio Health (Engineering), 
Electrification and Legislative. 

6. Badri Nath Varna. Portfolios: 
Education and Information. 

7. Krishna Ballabh Sabai, Portfolios: 
Revenue and Forest, 

8. Pt. Binodnnanda Jha, Portfolios : 
Local Self-Government and Medical. 

9. Qaiyutn Aneari, (Nationalist 
Muslim) Portfolios s P. W, D., Roade and 
Building aud Cottage Industries. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Shivsnandan Prasad Mandtl, M.L.A. 

2. Nirapada Mukherji, M.l.a. 

3. Bir Chandra Patel, u.L.A. 

4. Sukhlal Singh, M.L.A, 


5. Shah Muhammad Umair, M L.O. 

6. Abdul Ahad Mohd Noor. u.la. 

7. Devendra Nath Samsnta, M.L.O. 

8. Bhola Paswan, ulg. 

9.. Boniface Lakra. m.l.c. 

Legislative Aeeembly (Lower Houee) 

Total Seats 152 (including the speaker). 
Legislative Council (Upper House). 
Total Seats SO. 

Party Analysis (Legislative Assembly): 
(As on 12-10-1946) 

Congress (iroluding 5 Nationalist 
Muslims and excluding the speaker) 1 O 2 ; 
Muslim League 341 Unattached 15 ; No 
Party (the speaker ) 1-' 

Parly Analysis (Legislative Council) : 
CougresB 15 ; Muslim League 4 ) Coa¬ 
lition 10; No party (the President) 1. 

Capital and ite population— Patna— 
196,435. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—92,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure :—Receipts 
—Re. 13,62,39,000. Expenditure—Rs, 
13,60,10,000. 

Government of Central Prov. 

(Area — $ft,575 Sg. Miles ; Population— 
1,68,13 584 (excluding btatea.) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir Federick Chalmers Bourne 
K.c.s.i., c.le., i.o.s. (October 2, 1940). 

Minietsy (its composition, Political 
complexion etc. 

Congress : formed April 27, 1946. 

I. Pandit Ravi Shankar Bhukla, 
Prime Minister; Portfolios: Home Affairs 

2. Pandit Dtrarka Prasad Miahra ; 
Portfolios : Development and Local Self- 
Government. 

3. Durga Shankar Kripa Shankar 
Mehta, Portfolio: Finance. 

4. Sambhaji Vioayak Gokbale ; Port¬ 
folios : Education. 

5. Eamrao Krisbnarao Patel 1 Port¬ 
folios : Food end Revenue. 

6. Dr. Syed Minhaju! Hasson ; Port¬ 
folio : Medical and Publio Health, 

7. Dr. Waman Bheodas Barlingey; 
Portfolio: Public Works. 

8. Rameshvsr Agnibboj ; Portfolio: 
Agriculture (Scheduled Caste). 

9. Baba Auandtao Deshmnkh 5 Port¬ 
folio : Excise. 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Mrs. Vimalabsi Dcehpande. 

2. Mr. H. J. Khandekar. 

3. Dr. R. A. Belsare. 

4. Mr. K. N. Kb an dare. 

5. Mr. G. S. Agnihotri. 

6. Mr. Knnyilal Dubey, 

7. Mr. Premebankar Bhagat. 
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I FJBW DELHI— 


8. Mr. Ramgopnt Tewaii, 

9. Dr. Bbsgal. _ 

Legislative Assembly (Lower Houso) 

Total Seats 112. (As on 13-8-1946) 
Party Analysis 

Congress 99;' Muslim League 13; 
Independents 5; (Excluding the speaker). 

Cardial and its population—Nagpur— 
301957. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Panchmari, 6,696. • 

Receipts and expenditure:—Receipts— 
Re. 9.48,14,000. Expenditure—Re. 

9.48.67,000. 

Govt, of N. W. Fr. Province 

{Area—80,38,067 sq Miles ; Population— 
6,415,666.) 

Governor 

H. E. Sir George Cunningham K.c.fl.r., 
K.C.I.B., O B.B. LO J., (March. 2,1937.) 

Ministry (Its composition, political 
complexion etc.) 

Congress; formed March 9, 1946 :— 

I. *Dr. Kba„ Sih.il>, Premier, Port¬ 
folios*. Law aud Order; P. W. D. 
Electriety, Civil Defence. Motor Trans¬ 
port and Resettlement of Demobilised 
Personnel. 

2. Qazi Attaulloh Khan, Portfolios: 
Revenue, Civlt Supplies, Legislative 
Judicial, Forests, Jails, Hospitals and 
Publio Health. 

3. Lais Mehcr Cband Kbsnao, Port- 
folios: Finance, Iofotmation, National 
Savings Scheme, Elections, Industrus, 
and Companies, Co-operative Societies, 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Marketing, 
Stationery and Printing. 

4 . Khan Mohammed Yahya Jan, 
Portiolios '■ Education, Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, Archaeology, Geological Surveys, 
Census and Gazetteers, 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

1. Mian Jaffar Shah. (Chief Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary). 

2. Sardar Iahar Singh. 

3. Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan Strati. 

4. Mehta Madan Lai. 

5. Syed Qaim Shah. 

Legislative Assembly (Lower House) 

Total Seats 50. (ab on 7-8-1046). 
Party Analysis 

Congress 30; Congress Nationalists 2 ; 
Muslim League 17 ; Akalis 1. 

Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
City 173.430. Peshawar Cantonment- 
42,453. Summer Capital—Naibiagnlli, 
Revenue receipts—Re. 2.63.99,000 
Revenue expenditure—Rs. 2,68,77,000 

* Federal Court of India 
Chief Justice of- India—The Hun. 
Sir Patrick Spans, o.b.b, (Apptd, in 1043), 


Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Joatico Srinivasa 
Varadacharisr, Kt,, (Appt, in 1939). 

The HO'i, Mr. Justice Sir Mnhd, 
Zafsrulla Khan, K.C.8.I, (Apptd. in 1941). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

(Area —7 12,608 sq. miles : Population 
— 81^10,845). 

Assam Ststa 

Manipur—H. B. Maharsja Sir Chura 
Cband Singh, k.c.bi., o.b.b. Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth—15th April, i685 

Date of succession—18th September, 1891 ■ 

Area in Sq, miles—66J8 (Approximately! 

Populsliou of Stale—4,45.606 

Revenue—Nearly B». 9,59,620 

Salute in guns—11 

Baluchistan State 

Kalat— Hie Highness Seglsr Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, G.O.I.B. Waii of— 
Data Of Birth—1864 
Date of succession—1893 
Area of State in equate miles—73,278 
Population of State-328,281 
Revenue—Rs, 17,78,C00 
Salute in Gnne—19 

Baroda State 

Baroda—- His Highness Farxandi-i- 

Kbas-i.DsuIst-i-Inglisbia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Qaekwar, g.o.i,e. Sena Khas 
Khel Sbamsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth—29th Jane. 1908 
Date of succession —7tb Feb., 1939 
Area of State in sq, miles—8,164 
Population of State—38,55,010 
Revenue—R».. 243*23 lacs 
Salute in gum—2l 

Bengal States 

Conch Behar—H. H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of Birth—15th December, f9l5 
Date of succession—20th Deo. 1922 
Area of State in sq. miles—181,835 
Population of State—6,39,898 
Revenue—About Rs. 38J lacs 
Selute in guns—13 

Tripura—H. H, Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishoro Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur, K.C.8.I., Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—l9th August. 1908 
Date of succession— 13th August, 1928 
Area of State in sq. miles—4,116 
Population of State—382 450 
Revenue—Be, 33,43,104 (including 

the revenue of the zamindaiies in British 
India) 

Salute in guns—13 

Bihar <fc Orissa 

■f Kalahandi—H, H. Maharaja Pretapkeshorl 
Deo, Maharaja of— 
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Date of birth—5th October ’19 

Date of succession—letb September ’39 

Area in sq. miles—3,7*5 

Population—5,99,76 1 

Reveoue—6,43,000 

Salute in guns—9 

Mayu»bh*pj—Maharaja Sir Prntap Ohandra 
•Bhatij Deo, k. 0 I, E, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 18 th February, ’01 
Date of succession—38rd April ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 4,243 
Population—9,89,687 
Revenue—Rs. 34 Ucs 
Salute in guna—9 

Patna—H. H, Maharaja Rajendra Narsyan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31«t March ’12 

Date of succession—16th J muaty *24 

Area in eq. miles—2,611 , 

Popnl ation—16,32,220 

Revenue—Re. 11,02,261 

Salute in guns—9 

Sonpur— H. H. Maharaja Sing Deo, 
K. C. I. E. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—28th June 187* 

Date of aucceesion—8th Auguet '02 
Area in square miles—906 
Population—226,761 
Revenue—Rs. 8,74,000 neftrlj 
Salute in guns—9 

Bombay Presy. States 

Balasinor—H. H. Babi Sbri Jamiat 
Khanji Munavvar Khanji Nawab 
Sabeb Bahadur. Nawab of— 

Dale of birth—10th November, 1894 
Date of succession—81*t December, '16 
Area in square miles—189 
Population—62,626 
Revenue—Ra. 3,50,000 
Indian State ForcesCavalry- 60 
Infantry—177» Guns —10 
Salute in guns—9 


Ban«da— H. ' H. Maharawal Sbri Indra- 
Binbji Pratapeinhji, Raja of— 

Data ot birth— lBth February 1888 
Date of succession—2ist Sept, 'll 
Area in square miles—216 
Population—40,126 
Reveuue— Re. 7,98.000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 


Daria -Lt. Col. Hie Highness Msbsrsol 
Shree Sir Raojitalnhji, K. C. 8. J. Ruler of— 
Date birth—loth July 1886 
Date of succession—2Qtb Feb. '03 
Area in sq. miles—818 
Population—1,89,206 

Indian States Forces—Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17, 1 Company Ranjit 

Infantry 168; 1 Platoon Militia, 

Strength 60 
Salute in guns—9 


2 


Bhor— H. H. Meherbsn Srimant Rsghu- 
nathrao Sbankarrao, Pant Sacbib of— 
Date of birth— 2 jth September 1878 
Date of succession—l7tb. July, *22 
Area in square miles— 925 
Population—130,420 
Revenue—Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Cambay— H- H. Nawab Mitza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Sabeb Bdr., Nawab of— 
Date of birth—36tb Mny ’ll 
Date of succession—2lst January ’15 
Area in sq, miles—392 
Population—87,761 
Revenue— Kb. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian States Forcea—19 infantry : 166 
Police Forces ; 16 Body guards. 

Salute in go OB— 11 


Chhota Udepur (Mohan)—H. H. 
Maharawal Sbri Natwamuhji Fateh- 
eiubji, Raja of— 

Dale of birth— 16 th November '06 
D of succession—:29th August *23' 
Area in eq. miles—88,084 
Popn lati on —1,62,146 
Rtveuue—Rs. 13.08,248 
Salute in guns—9 

Danta—H. H. Maharana Shri Bhavani- 
Singhi Hamirsiobjl, Maharana of— 
Date of birth— 12 th September 1899 
Date o( succession— 20 th November ’25 
Area in sq. miles—847 
Population—19,641 
Revenue—Re. 1,76,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Dharampur—H. H. Maharana Sbri 

Vijoyadevji Mobandevji, Raja of— 
Date of birlh—3rd December 1884 
Date of succession— 26tb March '21 
Area in sq. miles—704 
Population—1,12,031 
Revenue—Rs. 8,60,000 
Salute in guns—9 


Idar—H. H. Maharsjadhiraja Sbri 

Himmat Siughji Sahib Bahadur, 

Date of birth— 2 nd September 1899 
Date of aucceesion—14th April ‘81 
Area in eq. miles—1,669 
Population—8,07,798 
Revenue—Rs. 24,66,000 nearly 
Salute in gone—16 


Janjira—H. H- Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7th March ‘14 
Date of succession— 2 nd May ’22 
Area in eq. miles—379 
Population—1,10.388 
Revenue—Rs. 11,00,000 
Salute in guna—11 

Jawhar—Shrimant Yeswontrao Mabaraj, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth—llth December T7 
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Date of succession—nth December *27 
Area in sq. miles—308 
Population—66,291 
Revenue—Re. 6,20,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Khairpur—■ H. fi. Mir Fais Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth— 1 th January *13 
Date of succession—December '36 
Area in sq. miles—6,060 
Population—227,168 
Revenue—Rs, 25'84 (lacsi 
Indian State Forces—Khairpur “Fans" 
Light infantry, 215 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps; 72 r ' 

Salute in guns—15 


Kolhapur—Col. H. H. Shrl Sir Rajanm 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, e.os.t., q.o i b., 
Maharaja of— 

Data of birth— 80 th. July 1897 

Date of succession— 6 tb Miy *23 

Area in aq. miles—3.3171 ' J 

Population—9,57,157 

Revenue—Re. 125,36,627 , 

Salute in guns—19 I 

Lunawada—Lieut H. H. Maharana Sbri 
Virbhadrasinbii Saheb of— 

Date of birth— 8 tn June ’10 
Date of succession— 2 nd October ’30 
Ares In sq. miles—388 
Population—95,163 . 

Revenue—About Rs. 5,60,000 
Dynastio Salute—9 guns 

Mudhol—H. H. Srimsot Raja BbaLrvtinh 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birth—15th. October '29 
Date of euccession—9th November ’37 
Area In eq. miles —399 
Population—63.832 
Revenue—Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Mudhol Sajjan Sinh 
Infantry—lie 
Salute in guns—9 ' 


Rajpipla—*Captain H. H. Maharana Shri' 
8 ' r Vijaya Sinhji Ohbatraainbji, k.o.B.r. 
Date of birth—30 Janaary 1890 
Date of succession—26th September’15 
Ares in aq. miles—1,517-50 
Population—2,48,068 
Revenue—Rs. 24.32,000 
Indian Stats Forces-Rajoipl, Infantry 
152; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns—13 


j Highness Nawab Sidi 
Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yskui 
Khan. Mubanznd Deals, Nusrst June 
Bahadur, Nawab of— e 

Date of birth—luh September '09 
Date of succession—iQth November ’SC 
Ares iff sq. miles—57.60 
Revenue—Rs. 4,0:,000 
Indian Sta’e Forces—Sachin Infantry 8 C 


Salute in gune—9 * 

Sangli— Captain H. H. Raja Siimsnt 
Sir Chintamanruo Dhundiroo alias 
Appsesheb Patwsrdban, k C.I.B., Raja of— 
Date of birth' I4tb Feb. 1890 
Date of succession—15th June l903 
Area in eq. miles—1,138 
Population—2,93,498 
Revenue—Re 16,80,224 
Salute in guns—9 

Sant—Maharana Shri - Jorawaeinbjl 

PraUpsinbji, Reja of- 
Date of birth— 21 th March 1881 
Date of euccession—31st. August 1896 
Area in sq. miles—394 
Population—83,531 
Revenue—Rs. 485,8^6 
Salute in guna—9 

Savantvedi—(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Sbrimant Sbivram Savant Bhonele 
Date of birth—13th August *27 
Date of succession—15 .h July *87 
Area in eq. miles—930 
Population—2,52,170 
Revenue—Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute ip guns—9 

Central India States 

Ajaigavh —S. H. Maharaja Sawai Bbupal 
Biogh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of aacceBsinn —7tb Jane T3 
Date of birth—13ih November 1866 
Area in eq. miles— 802 
Population—84,790 
Revenue—Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Solute in guns —11 

Altrajpur—H. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh 
k O.I.B., Maharaja of— 

DBte of birth— 12 th Sept 1581 

Date of eueceeeion—14th February 1891 

Area in aq. miles—836 

Population—1120,754 . 

Revenue of the State—Rs. 6)85,000 
Salute ia guns—ll 

Baoni—H. H. Asam-ul-Umara Iftikbar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ul-Mulk Sahib-i-Jah 
Mihiu Sarder Nawab Mohammed 
Maabtaq-ut-Hasan Khan Sarder Jung 
Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of euccession—28th October 11 
Area In eq. miles—12* 

Population—25,266 
Revenue—Re. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns—ll 

Baraundba (Pathar Kaohar)—Raja Ga a 
Parshad Singh. Raja of— 

Date of birth—1885 
Date of succession—9th July '09 
Area in so. miifa—218 
Population—ID 912 
Revenue—Re, 45,000 neatly 
Salute in guns—9 
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Barwani—Hie Highness Bank Devieioghji 

Date of birth—19Ui July '22 

Date of succession—21st April '30 

Area in sq. mi tee—1,178 

Population—1,76 r 632 

Bevenue—Rs. 11,04,510 

Salute in guns—11. 

Bhopal—Lt. Ool. H. H. Iftikbar-ul-Mulk 
Stkandar Saulat Nawab Baji Muham¬ 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur, 
O.O.I.K., Q.O.sj., C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Date of succession—i7th May ’26 
Area in sq. miies—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue—Rs. 62,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers—141: Bhopal Bultania 

Infantry- 772; Bhopal Qoher-i-Taj 
Own Company—164 
Salute in guns—19 <* 

Bijawar—H. H. Maharaja Govind Singh 
(Minor) Maharaja' Of— 

Date of birth—17th June *34 
Date of succession-nth Nov. ’41 
Area in sq. miies—973- 
Population—1,20.928 

Bevenue—Bs. 3,55,271 ' 

Salute in guns—11 

Cbarkharl—H. B. Mabarajsdblraja 
Sipadhsr-ul-Mulfc Armardan Siogji 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—29th December *03 
Date of succession— 6 th October ’90 1 
Area in sq. miles—880 
Population—123,405 
Bevenue—Bs. 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute iu guns —11 

Chhatarpnr—B. H. Maharaja Bhaivanl 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—16th August, ’04 
Date of succession— 6 th April, ’92 
Area in sq. miles—l,i30' 

Population—1,61,267 . 

Gross Bevenue Nearly—Bs. 12 , 00,000 
Indian State Forces—412 
Salute in guns—lj 

Datla—Major H. B. Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.G.S.i. 
Date of birth— 21 st June 1886 
Date of succession—Stb August *07 
Area in eq. milos—9U 
Population—148 659 
Bevenue—B b, 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Datia lat Govind 
Infantry—200; Datia Govind Infantry 
(B Company)—117 
Salute in gune-15 

Dewas (Senior)—His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinba Rao Puar, K. 0 . 8 .L, 
B.i. Maharaja of— 

Date o( birth—4th April 'lO 


Date of succession—Hist December '37 
Area in sq. mile*—449.50 
Population—89.479 
Revenue—Bs. 7,00/100 
Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Junior Branch)—H. B. Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Kba'se Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 13th August 1887 

Date of succession—4th February '34 

Area In sq. miles—419 

Population—70,513 

Revenue—Bs. 6,83,000 

Salnte in gun e—15 

Dhar—Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Anand Kao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November, ’20 
Date of eucceasion— lat August ’26 
Date of Investiture— 16 th March, *40 
Area in sq. miles—1,709,34 
Population—2.53,210 
■ Bevenue—Bs. 3,000,000 
Indian State Forces—Dhar Light Horse 
66; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute In guns—15 

Won—H. H> Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeshwant Bao 
Holkar Bahadur, O.O.i.r, Maharaja of 
Date of birth—6th September *08 
Date of succession—26th February *26 
Area in sq. miles—9,902 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue—Bs. 1 , 21 , 81,100 
Indian Stale Forces—Indore Holkar’ 
Escort—141, Indore 1st Battalion, 
Maharaja Holkar'a Infantry Companies, 
“A" & *B”—380 

Indore Holkar Transport Oorpa—266 
Salnte in gnno—19 

Jaora —Lt. Ool. H. H. Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulai.fcTang, g.b.e., 

* K.C LB., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th January 1883 
Date of Buoceeaiou—6th March 1895 
Area in sq. mile*—601 
Population—1,16,738 
Bevenue—Be. 16.00,000 - 
Salnte in guns—13 

Jhabua—H. H. Baja Udal Sing, Baja of 

Date of birth—6th May 1875 

Date of succession—26th April 1895 

Area in sq. miles—1,336 

Population—123,932 

Revenue—Bs. 3,50,000 nearly 

Salute In guns—11 

KhlicUpur—Baja Bao Bahadur Sic 
Durjanetlsing, K.C.ig,, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26lb August 1897 
Date of auoceseion—i9th January '08 
Area In sq, miles—273 
Population—45,625 
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Revenue—Ba. 2,24,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Maihar—H, H. Baja Brijnath Singhi 
Deo Bahadur, e.o.i.b, Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of auccesaion—16th Dec. 'll 
Area in aq. miles—407 
Population—68,991 
Revenue—Ba. 6,00,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Nagod—-(Unchebra)—H.H. Raja Mahendra 
Singh joe Deo Bahadur, Bait of— 

Date of birth—5th February ’16 
Date of succession—26th Feb. '26 
Area in eq. miles—6014 
Population—87,911 
Revenue—Re. 3,00,000 
Salute in guns—9 

Narsingbgarh—H. H, Baja Sir Vikram 
Bingbjt Sahib Bdr. k.c.lb, Raja of— 
Date of birth-21»t Sept. ’09 
Date of succession—23rd April *24 
Area in eq. miles—334 
Population—1,24,281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—11 

Orchha—H. H. Saramad-l-Rajaba-Bundcl- 
kband Shri Sana! Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.C.S.i. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—14th April 1899 
Date of succession—4th March ’08 
Area in sq. miles—2,0s0 
Population—314.661 
Revenue—Bs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—15 

PtMa~E H. Maharaja Mabendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.c.8.1., 
e.o.i.e., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31st January 1894 
Date of succession—20th June "02 
Area in aq. miles—2,596 
Population—2,12,130 
Revenue—Ra. 9,50,000 
Salute in guna—il 


Rajgarh—H. H. Raja Ran at Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor). Raja of— 
Date of birth—18th December ’86 
Date of succeBaion— Do Do 
Area in eq. m ilea—962 

Population—1^8,609 
Revenue—Ra. 8,08,200 
Salute in gun a—il 

Rati am—Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Snjjan Singb, Q. 0 .1. B., k. c. 8. i„ 

K. 0. V. O, * 

Date of birth—13th January 1880 

Date of succession—29th Jin 1803 

Area in aq. miles-693 

Revenue—Rs. 10 lacs 

Indian Slate _ Forces—Sliree Lokendra 

Rifles—Authorised Strength_161 

Salute in guns—13 permanent, local 15 


Raw*—H. H. Maharaja Dhirsj SirQutab 
Singb Bahadur, a. o. t, b., k. 0. s. x„ 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th March '03 
Date of succession—31st October '18 
Ares in sq. miles—Is,000 
Population—18,90.306. 

Revenue—Rs. 60,00,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Sail ana—H. H. Baja Sahib Sir Dilcep 
Singhji Bahadur, K. 0. 1. z. Raja of— 
Date of birth—18th March 1891 
Date of succession—I4tb July ‘19 
Area in aq. mileB—297 
Population—40,228 
Revenue—Rs, 3,00,000 
Indian State Forces—1. Cavalry 301 
2. Infantry 44; 3. Police 130 
Salnte in gone—il 

Samthar—H. H. Mabarsja Sir Bir Singh 
-Deo Bahadur E. 0. x. £., Baja of— 
Date of birth—26th August 1864 
Date of succession—17th June 1896 
Area iu sq. miles—18O 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—3,50,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—11 

Sitamau—H. H. Baja Sir Bam Singb, 
K. C. 1. B., Baja of— 

Date of birth—2nd January 1830 
Area in aq. miles—20l 
Population—26,649 
Revenue—Ba. 2,55,076 
Salute in guna—U 

Qwaliar State 

Gwalior—H. H, Maharaja Mukbtar-ul- 
Mulk, Azira-ut-Iqtidar, Rnfi-ush-Sban, 
Wala Shikob, MotBSham-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-nl-Umra* Mabarajadhiraja 
Alijah, Hiaamus-Salts-nst George 
Jayaji Rao Sciodia, Bahadur, Srinatn, 
Manuri-i.Zaman, FidwM-Hazrst.i 
Malik*Maazeam-i-Rafi-ud-Darjat-i« 
InglistiD. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—26th June ’16 
Date of succession—5th June *25 
Area in aq. miles—26367 
Population—3,623,070 
Revenue—Ra. 241,8l lacs nearly 
India State Forces— 

Gwalior 1st Jayaji Lancers—526 
„ 2nd Alijan —526 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Bso 
Scindia’a Own Lancers—526 
„ 1st Maharanl fiakbya Ray's 
Own Battalion—768 
9nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao's 
Own Battalion—765 
3rd Maharaja Soindia’s Own 
Battalion—772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 w. a ' 
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„ 7th Seindia’a Battalion (Train¬ 
ing)—488 

Mountain Battery—260 
Bcindia’s House Artillery—138 
„ Sappers Artillery—178 
Tony Transport Corps—476 
Salute In guns-<51 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad— Lt. General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Muzaffar-al-MuIk wfti Mamaltk, 
Nizara-ul-Mulk Nizsm-ud-Dauia, 

Na«eb Sir Mir Usman Ati Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, o. o. a. I., 
a. b. b., Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1886 
Date of succession—29th August ’ll 
Area in eq. miles—100,465 
Population—17,877,986 
Revenue—Rs. 894.98 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad 1st 
imperial Service Lancers, 644 
Hyderabad 2nd - Imperial Service 
Lancers, 541 
Salute in guns—21 


Jammu A Kashmir 

Jammu A Kashmir—Lieut-Genersl H, H. 
Raj Rajeehwar Mabarajadhiraj Maha¬ 
raja Shri Hatisiogbji Bahadur, Indsr 
Mabindar, Spar-i-Saltan-i-KDgHshis, 
‘ e,o.S.i.i G.O.i.B,, k.o-v.o., lld., Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—September 1896 
Date of succession—September ’25 
Area in eq. miles—84,471 
Population—40,21,616 
Revenue—Re, 267'92 face 
Indian State Forces— 

1, 1st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 
Cavalry—653 

1st Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 314 

2nd Jammu and Kashmir Mountain 
Battery 263 

1st & „ „ Infantry 679 

2nd »'fles690 

3rd „ ii . '». u79 

4th Jammu & Kashmir Mountain 

Infantry 690 


2. 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
0 . 
7. 


B. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 


Light 


679 

772 

690 

679 

679 


ft ft , l* , ■« . ’’ . . 

let Line (Troops Administrative Service) 

33. J. & K. A. T.O. 365 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training School & 

16. Auxiliary Service 


17. Jammu A Kashmir Militaary 

Transport 239 

18, Jammu A Kashmir State Band 63 

10- >, Fort Dept. 117 

30. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

21. Military Medical Oorps 40 

Salnte in guns—21 


Madras States 

Bs&ganapaile—H- H. Nowab Seiyid Fozle 
Aii Khan Bahadur, Naaab of— 

Date of birth—9th November ’01 

Date of succession—22nd January '22 

Area in sq. miles—275 

Population—44,631 

Revenae—Rs. 3,54,758 

Salute in guns—9 j 

Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—29th Vriscbigon 1039 u.e. 
Date of succession—13th April '41 
Aiea-tn sq. miles—1480 
Population—1,422.875 
Revenue—Rs, 1,21,40,298 
Indian State Forces—34 Officers and 
870 men 

Salute in guns-17 

Podukkottai—H. H. Sri Brihadamba Das 
Raja Rnjsgonsl Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth—23rd June ’22 
Date of succession—24th October ’28 
Area in eq. miles—l,i?9 « 

Population—4,88.348 
Revenue—Rs. 20,74,000 nearly 
Balute in guns—11 

Travancoro—H. H. Sir Padmaoabba 
Dana Vancbi Pala Rama Varma 
Kulssebara Kiritapti Manoey Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramraja Bahadur 
Shamser Jang, g. o. I. B. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—tat November ’12 
Date of succession—let September ’24 
Area eq. miles—7.661.76 
Population—8,o7o,018 
Revenue—R«. 280,73 lakhs 
Salute in guns—19; Local 21 
Mysore—H. H. Maharaja Sri Cbamaraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th July ’19 
Date of succession—8th September ’40 
Area in sq. miles—29,593 
Population—73,29 lakhs including Civil 
A Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—Rs. 4,66,66,000 neatly 
Indian State Forcea—Mysore Lancera 
496; Horse 186; Bodyguard 126 ; 
1st innfaotry 772, 2nd Infantry ltso; 
Palaco Guard 600 
Salute in guns—21 

Punjab States 

Bahawalpur—Major His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Danla. Nuerat-i-jsng, Slialf-ud- 
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Paul*, Wa-Muinnd-Daul* Nawab Al- 
Baj Sit Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbaaei Bahadur* g. o. i. b„ k. C. 6 L, 
K. c. v. o. Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30tb September ’04 
Date of succession—4th March *04 
ATea in eq. miles—22,000 
Population—Oyer one million 
Revenue Re.—1,40,000 
Indian State Forces—Bsbawalpur 1st 
Sadiq Infantry; Babswalpur 2nd 
Baroon Infantry ; H. H. the Nawab’s 
own Bodyguard Lancers 
Salute in guns—17 

Bilaapnr— (Kshlnr)—H. H. Raja Anand 
Chand, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26tb January 18 

Data of succession—ilth November *27 

Area in eq. miles—448 

Population—1,10,000 

Revenue—8,00,000 nearly 

Salnte in guns—ll * 

Chamba—H. H. Raja Lakshin an Slngb, 
the Ruler of Cbambs State (.Minor) 

Date of birth—8th December *24 
Date of succession— 1 7tb. Dec. ’85 
Area in eq. miles—8,127 
Population—18,89,88 
Revenue—Ra. 9,00,000 
Salnte in gune—11 

Council of Administration appointed by 
Government* to carry on Minority 
Administration, President—Lt. Col. 
H. S. Strong, c. 1. b,, Vice-President 
& Chief Secretary—Dewen Bahadur 
Lala Madbo Ram. Member—Rat 
Bahadur Lala Gbausbyam Dass. 

Favidkot—Lt. H. U. Farzand'i-Saadat 
Nieban-i-Hazrato-Kaiear-i-Hind Br.rar 
Bans Raja Har Iudar Singh Bahadur 
Date of birth— 29 th January ’16 
Date of succession— 23 rd December ’18 
Area in aq. miles—648 
Population—164,346 
Revenue—Ra. 17,00,000 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers* 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 139. Bodyguard 
Lancets 27, infantry 112, Band 86 
Salnte in gnns ll 

Jind—Colonel H. H. Farzind-i.Dilband 
Raaikb ul-Itikad Daulat-i-Inxliehia 
Raja Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singh, Rajendra Bahadur, q.c.i.r. 
g.c.b.i, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—nth October 1879 
Date of succession—7th March 1887 
Area in eq miles—1,259 
Population—308,183 
Revenue—Rs. 28,00,coo nearly 
Salute in guna—13 

Kepurthala—Colonel Hit Highness 

Farzand-HDUband Raeikh-ul-ltkod 


Danlat*i*lngliahia Reja-i-Rsjgan 
Maharaja Sir Jsgatjit Singh Bahadur. 
G.o.s. 1 ,, g o.i.b., 6.B.B., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November 18/2 
Date of succession— 5th September 1877 
Area in eq. miles—652 
Population—3,78,380 
Revenue—Ra. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guna—13 

Lobarn—Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirra Amin* 
ud-Din Ahmed, Fakbar-ud-Daula 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March 11 
Date of aueccEBion—30th Oct. *22 . 

Area in iq. miles—222 
Population—27,892 
Revenue—Ps. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guna—9 

Malerkotla—Lt.-Oolonel H. H, Nawab 
‘ Sir Ahmed Ali Khan Bahadur, k.o.b.i. 

K.CJ&, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10 September 1881 
Date of succession—23rd. August *08 
Area in >q. miles—168 
Population—80,322 
Revenue—Rs. 15,61,000 
Indian State fForceS—Ssppers-Head- 
uarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 40; 
nfsntry 226 ; Field Company Sappers 
& Miners 295 
Sslute in guns—il 

Mandi—Major H. B. Raja. Sir Jeginder 
Ben Bahadur, k.c.b. 1 ., Raja of— 

Date of birth—20th August '04 ’ 

Date of snccesBion—20tfi April ’13 
Ares in eq. miles—1,200 • 

Population—2,07.465 
Revenue— Rb. 12,50.000 
Salute in guns—11 

Nebha—H. H. Fatzahd*i*Atjmsod, 
Aquidst-Paiwand-i-DiUlat-i-Inglisbia, 
Barar Bane Sarmnt Raja-i.Rsjsgsn. 
Maharaja Fratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Meharaia of— 

Date of birth—2l*t September *10 
Date of succession—February *28 
Area in sq. miles—928 
Population—263,334- 
Revenue—Rs.24,05.000 
Salute in guns—13 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Farzsod-i-KbaH 
Daulat*i-EngUabia Mananr-ul-Zaman 
Amiful-Dmra Mab&rajadhirsj Raj 
RajestVar Shri Maharaja*i-Bajgan 
Sbri Yadavindra Sinhji l.l.d,, 
Mabendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1 7th January 13 
Date of succession—23rd March *38 
Area in sq. miles—5,932 
Population—1,625,520 
Revenue—Rs. 1,57,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 
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Combatant*: Non-combatanta 

1. let. Rajindar Lancer* 475 176 

2. 2nd. Patiala Lancer* 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lte. 

4. P. H. A, 

5. 1st. R. S. Infantry 

6. 2nd Yadavendra 

7. 3rd P. S. 

6. 4th Patiala „ 

9. Training BataUon 

10. Patiala Transport Corps 

11. S. H. Vety. Hospital 

12. Army Trg. School 

13. Patiala Wireless Soption 

14- Deputy Company *_ 

4609 633 

Salute in gun*—17 

Sirin or— (Nabao)—H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakaah Bdr. M«barajt of— 
Date of birth—10th January '13 
Date of succesaion—Nov. *33 
Area in eq. miles—l,141 
Population —148,568 
Revenue—Ra. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Foroe—Sappers-Heaa- 

quartere 6 ; Band 23; No. 1 Company 
142, No. 2 Company 165; State Body* 
guard Lancers 31 
Salnte in gnns—11 

Suket—H.H. Raja Lakebman Sen, Raja q! 
Date of birth—1894 
Date of succesaion—13th Oct. '19 
Area in eq. mi lee—420 
• Population—54^28 
Revenue—Rs. 2,67,000 
Salute in gune—11 
Baibahr—H. H. Raja Padam Singh 
Date oi birth—1873 
Date of aucoesBion—5th August '14 
Area in aq. mileB—3^S20 
Population—86,077 
Revenue—]Rs. 3,34,600 nearly 
Salute In gnn*-9 

Bajputana States 

Alwar—H. H. Sbri Sewai Maharaj l’ej 
Slnhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th March *11 
Date of aucoeseion—22nd July *37 
Area in sq. milea—3,217 
Population—7,49,751 

Revenue—About Re, 4Qfl0,0Qf) , 

Indian State Forces—l.Jey Pollan 
Infantry 865 ; 3. Pratap Paltan Infantry 
331 *, 3. Alwar Mangal Lancers 158; 
Salute in gune—15 

Banswar*—H. H. Rai-i-Royan Maharawal 
Sahib Sri Sir Pirthi Sinhji Bahadur, 
K.c.t.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—lath July 1888 
Date of succession—8th January *14 
Area in aq. mileB—1,946 


Population—299,913 
Reveuue—Ra. 84.7.726 
Salute in guna—15 

Bharotpur — Lt. Col. H. H- Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadnr, Bahadur Jang, k.O.b.i. 

Date of birth—4th October 1899 
Date of succession—27th August 1900 
Area in sq. milaB—1,982 
Population —4,96,437 
Revenue—Re. 34,25,003 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jeswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772: 2nd Ram Singh's 
Own Infantry—353 { 3rd Baretha 
Infantry—353 
Salute in gun*—17 

Bikaner-General H. H. Maharajadbiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromoni Maha-, 
raja Sri Ganga Sinbji Bahadur, 

- Q.0 8X, G.OI.E., G.G.Y.O., G.B.B., K.O.B., 
A.o.D., jll.d , Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—13th Oct. 1880 
Date of succession—3Iet Aug, 1887 
Area in aq. miles—23,317 
Population—12,93,000 
Revenue—Ra, 1,58,11,000 
Indian State Forces 


Gangs Rieala (Camel Corps) 532 

Sadul Light Infanty 
Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H.'s Body Guard) 342 

Bijay Battery 245 

Camel Battery 20 

Artillery Training Centre 158 

2nd Battalion Bikaner State Infantry 097 
3rd Battalion Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gan Sections 100 


Salute io guua—Personal 19, Permaneat 17 
Bundi—His Highness Hadendra Siromonl 
Deo Sir Buland Raj Mabarajadhiraj 
Saheb Bahadur G.C.LB- 
Date of birth—8th March 1693 
Date of succesaion—8tb August '27 
Area in sq. miles—9,220 
Population—2,49,374 
Revenue—Rs. 16,50,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Dholpar—Lt. Col. H. H. Rata-ud-Daula 
Sip*hdar-ul-Muik Maharajadbiraj a 
Sn Sawai Mabaraj»-Rana Sir Udaiblian 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Dao, X.o.S.l., K.c.v.O., Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—25th February 1893 
Date of succession—29th March ’ll 
Area in eq. milea—1,200 
Population—3,30.188 
Revenue—Re. 17,53,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Dbolpur Narsingh 
Infantry tC4t Dbolpur Sappers and 
Minns 76 

Saints in guna—16 
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Dungarpur—H. H. RsH*Bsyin Mohi- 
reahandra Maharajadhirajj Maharawal 
Sri Sir Lakshtncm Stngbji Bahadur, 
K.C.s.i., Maharawal of— 

Data of birth—7tb March *08 
Data of succession—i5th Nov. *|8 
Area in sq. miles—1,460 
Population—2,74 282 
Revenue Nearly—Rs. 24,00,000 
Salute in guns—15 
JaipUr—H, H. Saramudd-Rajaha-i 
Hindustan Rei Rajlndra Sri Maha- 
rajidhiraja Sir Scwai Man Singh 
Bahadur, o.ar.R. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—2. et August *u 
Da e of succession—7th September '22 - 
Area in sq. miles—lfi68a 
. Population—28,31,775 
Revenue—Re. i,33.00.C00 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancere—526 5 Trpt. Corps 670 
Salute in guns—i7 

J&uaWr—H. H. Maharajedhiraj Raj 
Etajeehwar Parnut Bhattarak 8ri 
Maharatjiilii Sir Jawahir Singbji Deb 
Bahadur Yadnkul Ohandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Dauia. MuzzafFar Jang 
Bijaimsu ko.S.i., Ruler of— 

Date of birth—l 8 th Nov. 1882 
Date of succession—26th Jane *14 
Area in Bq. miles— 16 ,062 
Population—93,346 
Salute in guue—15 

Jbalawar—H. H. Dharmadivaknr Praja- 
vsteal PatiUpawan Mahnraj Rana Sbri 
Sir Rajcndra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
Maharaj Raoa of— 

Date of birth—i5th July 1900 
Date of succession—13 th April ’29 
Area in eq. mileB—813 
Population—1,22.375 
Salute in guns—13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
R»j Rajeswar Saramadd-Rsjai-Hind 
Sahib Babadnr, Q.O. 3 .I., g.o.i.r, k.c.v.O 
A.D.0., LLD. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 8 th July '03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, '18 
Area—36,071 iq. milee 
Population—21,34,818 
Revenue—Rs. 157,71,521 
Indian State Forces— 

Jodhpur Sardat Rissala—508 , Jodhpur 
Training Squadron—147 t Jodhpur Sar- 
dar inlantry, including Training Coy, 
(163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864 : 2 nd Jodhpur Infantry—669: Jodh¬ 
pur Mule IroopB—80 ; Fort Guard—94, 
Salute in guns—17 

Karauli—H. H. Maharaja Sit Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
k.o.b.1., Maharaja of— 


Date of birth—18th. Juno 1866 . 

Date of aucoesaion—2iat August '27 
Area in eq. miles -1,242 
Population—162,413 ; 

Estimated Gross Revenue—Re. 6,28,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Kishengarh—H, H. Umdsr Rnjhea 
Baland Malum Mabarajadhiraia Maha¬ 
raja Sumatr Singbji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—37th January ’39 
Date of succession—24th April ’j9 
Area in sq. miles—858 
Population -1,04,165 
Revenue—Re. 7,50,000 
Salute in guns—16 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, G. 0 . 8 . 1 ., a.o.l.B,, o.b.k., 
Maharao of - 

Date of birth—16th September 1872 
Date of succession—llth June 1889 
Area in eq. miles— 0,684 
Population—8,85,804 
Revenue—Rs. 53 - 63 lace 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabg&rh—H. H. Mabarawat Sir Ram- 
Singhji Bahadur, k.C,i,b, Mabarawat of 
Date of birth—1908 
Date of succession—*29 
Area in *q. miles—889 
Population— oj ,967 
Revenue—Rs. 6,83,000 nearly 
Salute in guna—15 

Shabpura—H. H. Bajadhirsj Umsid 
Singhji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th March 1876 
Date of succession—24th June ’82 
Area in «q. miles—405 • - 
Population—61,173 
Revenue—R«. a,88,762 
Salute in gune—9 

Sirohi—H.. H. Maharajadhirsj Maharao 
Fir Sarup Bam Singh Bahadur 
G.O.I.&, K. 0 . 8 , 1 ., Maharao of— 

Date of birth—27th Sept. 1888 
Date of euccmion—29th April '20 
Area in *q. miles—1,994 _ 

Population—3,33,870 
Revenue—Re. 11,48,771 
Salnte in gone—is 

Took—H. H. Said-nd-dfttila Wazlr-ul- 
Mulk—Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khon Babadnr Sowalat-i- 
Jung. a.o.l.B., Nttwab of— 

Date of birth— 13 th February, 1878 
Date of succession—33rd June '80 
Area in rq, miles—2,668 
Population—8,58 68? 

Revenue—R b, 18,30,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

Udaipur—(Mewar)—Lt. Col. H. H. Maba* 
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rajadhiraia Mohaiaoa Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, G.c.s. 1 ., Maharana of— 
Data of birth—22nd February 1884 
Date of auocoBBion—24th May *30 
Area in sq. mites—12,763 
Population—1,926,000 
Revenue—Rs. 8J,00,000 nearly 
Baluie in guna—19 

Sikkim State 


Cuteh—H. H. Mabaraiadhiraj Mirra 
Mabarao Shri Sir Khengraji Sawai 
Bahadur O.O.S.I.B., g.ci.b. Mabarao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug. i860 
Date of succession—let Jau. 1878 
Area in sq, miles—8,249.5 
Populs lion—500,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—17 Perm., 19 Looal 


Sikkim— H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namagyal, k.c.i a. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succeseion—5th Dee, *14 

Area in sq. miles—3,818 

Population— 81,731 

Revenue—Rs. 4,83.000 

Salute in guns—16 

United Provinces States 


Benares—H.H. Maharaja Vibhuti Naraysn 
Singh Bahadur (minor) Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—5th November *27 
Date of succession—6tb April *39 
Area in eq. miles—875 
Population—451,327 
Revenue—Be. 3042.921 
Salute in guns—13 (Local 15) 

Rampur—Captain H. H> Alijab Farzand- 
i-Diilpazir-i-Daula-i-IngHshia Mukhlis- 

ud-Daula Naair-ul-Mulk Amir-ul 
TJmra, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Raza All Khan Bahadur Mu staid 
Jung, k. or 8. ir, Nawab of— 

Data of birth—17th Nov. '06 
Data of succession—20th June *3o 
Area iq aq. miles—892*54 
Population—464 919 
Revenue—Re. 61,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gune—15 


Tehri (Qarbwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, k.O.b.i., of— 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession— 25th April Is 
Area in sq. miles—4,503 
Population—3,18,483 nearly 
Revenue-Ss. 18.30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces- Tenrl H. Q, 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri Pioneera Narendra—101 
, t Sappers and miners—129 
Salute in guns—11 

Western India States 
Bhavnagar—Lt. B. H. Sir Krishna 
Kumarsingbji Bhavsinbji k.c.b.I, 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th May 12 
Date of succession—18th July 19 
Area in sq. miieB—2,951 
Population—5,00,274 
Revenue—Rs. 109,68,670 
Indian State Faroe*—Bhevnager Lancers 
—270; Bhavnagat Infantry—218 
gatnte In guns—13 


Dhrangadhra—Major 5. H. Maharaja 
Shri QhnnasbyamBinhji Ajitainbjf, 
6 . 0 . 1 . B., K.C.B.I. , Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31at May 1889 
Date of succession—February, -Ml 
Area in sq. miles— l,i»7 
Population—Rs. 25,00,000 nearly 
Saints in guua—13 

Dhrol—H. H. Thakor Saheb Sbri Oban- 
drasinbji tiabeb, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 28 th Aug. T2 
Date of succession— 20 th Oct. *39 
Ares in Bq. miles—282.7 
Population—27,639 
Revenue—Rs. 289,281 
Salute io guns—9 

Gondal—H. H. Mabarajs Shri Bhaga- 
vatsinji Sagramjl Q.c.BX, O.OJ.E., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—21th Got. iS65 
Date of suocession—14th Deo, 1869 
Area in sq. miles—1,024 
Papulation—2,05,846 
Revenue—Rs, 50,00,000 
Salute in guns—il 

Junagadh—Oaptnin H. H. Nawab Sir 
Mahabatkhanji, Raanlkhanji K.o.8.1,, 
O.O.I.E., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 2 nd Aug. 1900 
Dote of succession—2nd Jaq, ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—3,336.9 
Population—545,152 
Revenue—Rs. 10,000,000 
Indian States Forces—Junagadh Lancers 
173 *, Junagadh Mababilkheoji 
Infantry 20) 

Salute in guns—15 

Limbdi—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Chhatra- 
Saiii Digvijayeinji, Thakor Ssheb of— 
Date of birth—19 th Feb. V4 
Date of snoeeasion— 6 th Jan *41 
Area in sq. miles—343.96 

(exclusive of abont 207 sq. miles In 
the oollectorate of Ahmedabad). 
Population—64.000 nearly 
Revenue—Rs. 7 , 00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Morri—H. H, Maharaja Shri Lskhdhlrji 
Weghjl, 6.B e., K.o.s. 1 .. Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—26th Dec. 1876 
Date of Socceaaion—llth Jan, *21 
Area in eq. miles—822 
Population—112,023 


8 
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Revenue—Rs. GO lacs nearly 
Salute in gnoB—H 

Nawanagaar—Lt. Ool. H. H. Maharaja 
Jam Sim Sit Digvijaysinji Ranajilsinji 
Jadeja, o.c.j Ri K.O.8.I., o D.c., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Sahib of— 

Date of birth—let Sept. 1895 
Date of succession—2nd April ’38 
Area in eq. miles—3,791 
Population—5,04.006 
Revenue—R b. 9400,100 nearly 
Saluate in gnnB—15 

Palanpur—Lt. Col. H. H. Nawab Shri 
l'aley Mahammed Khan Bahadur, 
Q.O.I.E., K.O.V.O., Nawab Sahib of— 

• Date of birth—7th July 1883 
Date of succession—28tb Sept, *18 
Area in eq* miles—1,774.64 
Population—3,15,055 
Revenue—Rs. 11,64,087 
Salute in guns—13. 

Patiala—H. H. Thakor Sahib Shri Baha- 
dursinji Maneinbji E.GLB., k.o.b.l, 
Thakor 8 abeb of— 

Date of birth—3rd April ’0O 
Date of succession—22th Aug. *05 
Area in eq, miles—288 
Population—62,150 ' 

Revenue—Ra* 9.00,000 
Saluate in gnnB—9 

Porbandav—Oaptain H. H. Maharaja Sbri 
Sir NaUWftTBinhji, BhabBingbji k.C.sj,, 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30lh June *01 
Date of Buceeseion— 10 th Deo, 08 
Area in sq. miles—642.25 
Population of State—1.46,618 
Revenue—Rs. 26,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —13 


Radbanptn—H. H. Nawab Saheb Marteza- 
Khan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th Oct. 1899 
Date of Buceeseion—7tb April *37 
Area of State in Bq. miles—1,150 
Population of State—'70,530 
Revenue—R b. 8,00.000 to 10,00,000 
Salnte in guns —11 


Rajkot—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Prado 
manswji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—24th Feb. T3 
Date of succession— 17th August *40 
Area in eq. miles—2824 
Population of State— 1 , 03,033 
Revenue—Rs. 13,40,872 nearly 
Salute In guns—9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri 
Sarendmtnbji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—4tb January '22 
Dale of sueceiiion—27th July '34 
Area—242'$ sq. miles excluding the area 
th « Br'tiah India District of 
Ahmedabnd.. 


Population—50,934 
Revenue—Rs. 6 lacs 
Salnte—Permanent 9 guns 

Wankaner—Oaptain H. H. Mabarana 
Bbri Sir Amarstliji, k.C.b.I., k.c.ib., 
Mabarana Saheb of— 

Date of Birth—4th January 1881 
Date of aocccMion—12th June 18Sl 
Area In eq. miles—417 
Population—55,024 
Revenue—Rs. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns—ll 

Indian Stales (without Salute) 

Baluchistan States 

Laa Bela—Mir Gulam Mohammed 

Khan. Jam Sahib of— 

Data of birth—December 1895 
Date of succesBiou—March *21 
Area in sq. miles—7132 
Population—50,696 
Revenue—Rs. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar A Orissa States 

Atbgarb—Raja Sreekaran Radhanath 

Bebarta Patnalk, Raja of— 

Data of birth—98th Nov. *09 
Date of succession—22nd Jane ’IS 
Ares in sq. miles—168 
Popo la tion—55,508 
Revenue—R». 1,76,000 

Athmallb—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—10th November '04 ' 

Date of sneeaseion —3rd November ’16 
Area in aq. miles—730 
Population—59,749 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 81,000 nearly 

Bamra—Baja Bhauugana Tribhubsn Deb 
Raja of— 1 

Date of succession—1st January *20 
Data of birth—25th February *14 
Area in sq. miles—1988 
Population—1.34,721 
Revenue—Rs, 5,81,000 

Baramha—Raja Sree Norayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra. Raja of— 
Date of birth— 10th January *14 
Date of succession—20th August *22 
Area in eq, miles—142 
Population—52,924 
Revenue— Rb. 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud—Raja Natayan Prasad Deo of— 
Date of birth—14th March '04 
Deter of sneceerion—10th March T3 
Area in sq. milee—1,964 
Population—124,411 
Revenue—Rs.—2,72,000 nearly 

Bonal—Raja India Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 6th January 1884 
Date of succession—19th February ’02 
Area ineq. miles—1,296 
Population—68,178 
Sereuue—Re. 2,36,000 nearly 
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Daepella—Rsja Kiehore Chandra Deo 

Date of birth—l6th April ’08 

Date of succession—11th December T3 

Area in *q. mites—568 

Population—53,833 

Revenue—Re. 1,41,993 

Dhenkanal—Rajs Saokar Pratap Mahendra 
Bahadur Raja of— 

Date of succession—18th Got. T8 
Date of birtb—6th November "04 
Area in aq. miles—1,463 
Population—9,33,691 
Revenue—Re. 5,13,000 nearly 
Qangpnr—Raja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar, 
Date of birtb—14th May 1898 
Date of succession—10th June T7 
Area in aq. miles—3,492 
Population—3,09,271 
Revenue—Re. 6,76,000 nearly 
Hlndol—Baja Bahadur Nabs Kiahor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
U.E.A.S., pa s.a.. Raja of— 

Date of birth—June 1891 

Date of succession—10th February ‘06 

Area sq. miles—312 

Popula tion—48,896 

Revenue—Rs. 1,45,0CQ 

Keonjhar—Raja Shri Balsbhadra Narayan 
lihaoj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—26th December '05 
Date of succession—12th August '26 
Area in sq. miles—3,2l7 
Population—529,786 
Revenue—Rs. 16,56,786 
Khaodapara—Raja Harihar Singh Mardraj 
Bbramarbsr Eaj, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th Anguet '14 
Date of eucceesiou—26tfi December '22 
Area in aq. miles—244 
Population—64,989 

Khareawan— Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 
Date of birth—4th July 1892 
Date of succession—6th February '02 
Area in sq. miles—157 
Population—44,805 
Revenne—1,18,000 nearly 
Narsiugbpur—Raja Ananta Narayan 

Mausingh Hnriehandra Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9th September '03 
Date of succession—5th July '2l 
Area in sq. miles—207 
Population—48,448 
Revenne—Rs. 129,000 
Nayagarh—Raja Krishna Chandra Singha 
Mandhats Raja of— 

Date of birtb—loth August *U 
Date of ancoesBion—7th Deo. T8 
Area in sq. miles—553 
Popolation—1,61,409 
Revenue—Be. 992,310 
NUglri—Raja Kiebore Chandra Mardraj 
Mariohandra, Raja of— 


Date of birth—2nd Feb. *04 
Date of succession—6th July '13 
Area in eq. miles—284 
Population—73,109 
Revenue—Re. 2,14,580 

Pal Labara— Raja Muni Pal, Raja of— 
Date of birth—26th November *03 
Date of succession—18th April ’18 
Area in sq. miles—452 
Popnlation—23,229 
Revenue—Re. 75.000 nearly 

Ranpur—Raja Birbar Krishna Chandra 
Masbspatra, Raja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 
Date of aucceseion—13th July 1899 
Area in sq. miles—203 
Popnlation—41283 
Revenue—Ra. 65,000 

Seraikella—Raja Adilya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th July 1887 
Date of sueceaaion—9th Deo. *31 
Area in eq. miles—449 
Population—166,374 
Revenue—Rs.418,000 nearly 

laleher—Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Haricbandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 9th June 1880 

Date of Bneceaaion— 18 th December 1891 

Area in sq, mites—399 

Population—86.482 

Revenue—Re. 8,97,668 gross 

Afaratha States—(Bombay Presy.) 

Akalkot—Meherban Sbrimant Vijayaaingh 
Fatehsiogb, Rajs Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth—13th Dec.’ 15 
Date of succession—4th April ^3 
Area in eq. miles—498 
Population—92,605 
Reveuue—Re. 7,58,000 nearly 

Aundh—Meherban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinldhi of— 

Date of birth—24th Got. 1868 
Date of succession—4th November '09 
Area in sq. miles—501 
Popnlation—88,763 
Revenue—Re. 3,38,378 
Phaltau—Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Modbojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbalkar Raja of— 

Date of birth—lith September 1896 
Date of succession—i7th October T6 
Area in sq. miles—897 
Population—58,761 
Revenue—R b. 8,56,000 nearly 

lath—Lt. Raja Shrimant Vijayaeinghrao 
Ramrao Dade Raja of— 

Date of birtb—21at July *09 
Date of sueceasion—14th August '28 
Area in sq, miles—981 
Population—01,099 
Revenue—Rs. 4,25,000 
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Jamkhandi—Meherban Sbankemo 
Paraahnramrao alia* Appasaheb 
Pat ward hao, Raja Sabeb of— 

Date of birth—5th Not. ’06 
Date of succession—25th Feb. *24 
Area in aq. miles—524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue—Ra. 10,06,715 
Kunudwad—(Senior) Meherban Chinta* 
maniao Bbnlchandrarao alias Bslaaabeb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—13th Feb. '21 
Date of succession—10th September "27 
Area is aq. miles—182*5 
Population—86,760 
Revenue—Ra. 3.76,000 nearly 
Kumndwad—(Jr.V-Meberbas Madbavrao 
Ganpatrao alias Bhauaaheb Patwar¬ 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—6lh Deo. 1875 1 

Date of aneceasion—29 th July, 1899 
Area in aq. miles—114 
Population—34.288 
Revenue—B b. 2,88,000 nearly 
Mfra]—(Sr)—Narayanrso Gangadharrao 

aliae Tatyaaaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th September 1898 
Date of succession— ilth Dee. *39 
Area in aq. milea—342 
Population—93,838 
Revenue—B b. 441,000 nearly 

Mira]—(Jr)—Meherban Bit Madbavrao 
Haribar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan 
K.C.I.K., Baja of— 

Date of birtb-4th March l8h9 
Date of aneceasion—16th Deo. 1899 
Area in aq, miles—196 
Population—40,688 , 

Revenue—Ra. 3,68,515 neatly 

Ramdurg—Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Sabeb Bhave Chief of— 

Date of birth—16th 8ept. 1896 
Date of succession 30th April '07 , 

Area in sq. milea—169 
Population —33,997 
Revenue—Rs. 2,69,000 neatly 

Savanor— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Jang Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th Oot. 1890 

Date of succession—30th January 189 3 

Area lo aq. miles—70 

Population—16,830 

Revenue—Ra. 1,69,000 nearly 

ifahi-Kantha Stal&e 

Ghodaiar—Thakur Bhti Fatehainehn 
RaUnainii Dabbi, Thekor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—7th Aug. '09 
Data of succession—Slat May ’03 
Area in to. milea—16 
Revenue—Ks. 51,000 


Hut—'Thakor Shtbslnebji, Tbakor of— 
Date of birth—3lst December *01 
Date of Bueceetion—18th Oct. *27 
Area in sq. mites—10 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—Re. 41,000 

Katoian—Thakor Takbateingbjl Kuan* 
eiobji Tbakor of— 

Date ol birth—9th Deo. 1870 
Date of succession—January *01 
Area in sq, milea—10 
Population—4,818 
Revenue—Rs. 61,000 
Khmdal —Sardar Shri Fatehaiohji Baj- 
siubji, Thakor Shri of— 

Date of birth-1899 

Date of aucoeeaion—7th February 12 

Area in sq. milea—8 

Population—3,852 

Revenue—Ra. 35,000 nearly 

Majpur—Baolli Shri Qumbhirsinbji 

' Himatsiubji— 

Date of birth—27ih Oct. ’14 
Date of succession—23rd June *23 
Area in eq. miles—97 
Population—10,662 * 

Revenue—Re. 1,10,000 approx. 

Pethapw—Tbakor Fatehsinhji Gambblr- 
siuhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth—3rd Got. 1895 
Date of succession—1896 
Aree in Bq. miles—u 
Population—3,931 
Revenue—Re. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varaoda—Thakor Joravarslobji of— 

Date of birth—17th April ’14 
Date of succession—18th July *19 
Area in aq. milear—11 
Population—8,424 
Revenue—Re. 33.000 nearly 
Vijayangar—Rao Shri Hamir-elnjt 
Date of birth—3rd January *04 
Date of enccesaf jo— 27th Juno 18 
Area in sq. miles—135 
Population—12,GOO (approx) 

Revenue—Ra. 1,00,000 nearly 

Retool Kantha Staten 
Bhadarwa—Shrimant Thakur Saheb 

Sbree Narvarainghi Raujiteinbji, 

Tbakor of— 

Date of birth—19th November ’03 
Date of anceesaion—26th April *35 
Area in rq. milea—27 (excluding several 
Wants villages under Batoda State) 
Population—13,520 
Revenue—Re. 1,14,000 nearly 

Jambugodhn—Meherban Bonn Shri 
Raojitainbii Qambbirsinji. Ttokore 
Saheb of-Parmar Rajput. He enloys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth—4tb January 1882 
Date of SuceesaioQ—27th September 17 
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Area in aq. miles—143 
Population- 11,386 
Revenue—Rs. 142/000 

Ksdana -Rmi Shri Chstraealji, Thakor of 
Data of birth—23th January 1879 
Date of succession—12th April 1689 
Area in Bquare miles—130 
Population—16,370 
■Revenue—Ra. 1,32,000 nearly ' 

Nasvadi—Thakor Ranjitsinhii, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—24th March *03 
Date of succession—i3th Sept. ’27 - 
Area in Bq. miles—1960 
Population—4,l97 
Revenue—Re. 33,000 nearly 

Palaeni—Thakor fndorainbjl Thakor of— 
Date of birth—-16th Aug. 1865 
Date of succession—30th May ’07 
Area in eq. mites—12 
Population—1,766 
Revenue—Be. 23,000 nearly 

Sihoro—Thakor Maneinbjee Karansiubjoe 
Date of birth—14th November ’0? 

Date of succession—13th June *28 

Area in square milea—16 (approx) 

Population-6300 

Revenue—Ra. 36,000 nearly 

Uchad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitawaba, 

Date of birth—15th October 1895 

Date of succession—2tth June ’15 

Area in aq. milea—850 

Population—2330 

Revenue—Re. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha—Thakor Ramainbji Raialnbji 
Date of birth—l9th August 1894 
Data of succession—1st July ’.2 
Area in aq. milea—24 
Population—5.365 
Revenue—Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipnra—Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of— 

Date of birth—12th Aug. 1882. 

Date of succession—26th March *22 
Area in aq, milea—73 
Pop ui atio n—14.580 
Revenue—Re. 70,000 nearly 
Bakhtagarh—Thakur Ra! Singh, Thakur of 
Date of birth—3rd October 1889 
Data of succession—30th May *12' 

Area in aq. milea—66 
Popula tion—10.414 
Revenue—Rs. 74,000 nearly 
Garauli—Dawan Bahadur Ohandrabhan 
Singb, Chief of— 

Date of birth—2nd April 1833 
Date of succession—20th Deo., 1888 
Area in sq, miles—31 
Population—4,966 
Revenue—Ra. 86,000 nearly 
Jo bat—Kona Bhimeingb, Rani of— 


Date of birth—10th November * 1 S 
Date of succession—4K)th May T7 
Date of getting Ruling Power—14tb 
March ’86 

Area In eq. miles—13>.20 
Population— 20,946 
Revenue—Ra. 81,550 

Kachhi-Baroda—Maborai Benimadho 

Singh 

Date of birth—3rd October '04 
Date of succession—jgfch June *06 
Area in sq. miles—34*63 
Population—G. fi 00 
Revenue—Re. 71,000 

Kathiwera—Rauo Thakur Sahib 
Onkarsiohji, Bans of— 

Date of birth—5th December 189l 
Date of succession—6th June, '03 
Area in miles—70 
Population of State—6096 
Revenue—Ra. 44,880 

Kothi—Rejs Bahadur Sitaram Pratap 
Bahadur bingb, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 1893 
Date of succession—sth August T4 
Area in sq. miles—168 
Population—20,087 
Revenue—Ra. 70,000 nearly 

Kurarai—Navrab Sarwal Ali Shan of— 
Date of birth- 1st December '01 
Date of sucoeseion—2nd October *06 
Area in sq. miles—142 
Population—19,661 
Revenue—Rs. 2.64,000 nearly 
Mota Barkhera—Bhumla Naio Singh of— 
Data of birth—7th November ’07 
Date of succession—4th June ’/2 
Area in sq. miles—89 
Population—4,782 
Revenue—Ra. 63,000 nearly 

Multhan—Dharmaiankar, Dharm-bbuebtn 
Dharm-Divaker, Sbreem&n Maharai 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26th August ’01 

Area in aq. milea—KO 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Ra, 1,00,000 

Nimkhera—Bbnmta Gangs Singh Bhumia 
Date of birth —*81 

Date of succession—27th Maroh ’22 
Area in aq. miles—90 
Population—5,358 
Revenue—Ra, 62.0C0 nearly 

Paldeo—Cbaubey Sbiva Prasad, Jagtrdar of 

Date of birth—1st March ’03 

Date of succession—2rd Oct. '28 

Area in sq. miiee—63*14 

Population—9,088 

Revenue—Ra. 60,000 

Piploda—Rswat Mangel Singb, Rawat of 
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Date of birth—7th September 1893 

Date of succession—6th Nor. *19 

Area in eq. miles—36 

Population—9,766 

Revenue—Re. 1,14,000 

Sari la —Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 

Date of succession—llth Sep, 1893 
Area io sq. milea—86'38 
Population—6,081 
Revenue—Re. 1,00,000 
Sarwan—Thahur Maheodra Singh 
Date of birth—6th November *09 
Date of aucceBBiun—23rd April ’21 
Area in sq. milts—7i 
Population—7,199 

Revenue of tbe State—Re. 60,000 nearly 

Sahowal—R«ia Bbagwat Raj Bahadur 
Sisgh, O.lb*, Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of succession—23rd Nov. ]899 
Area in Bq, milea—813 
Population—38,078 
Revenue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Ton Fatebpur—Dewan Ragharaj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date of birth—21th Jan. 1896 
Date of succession—7th April ’41 
Area in sq. miles— 86 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Ra. 81,000 nearly 

Central Province Slatee 

Baiter—Maharaja Pravlr Obandra Deo 
Date of birth—2&th June ’29 
Date of succession—28th Feb. ’86 
Area io eq. miles—13,725 
Population—6,84,916 
Revenue—Ra. 13123,699 

Cbnuikhadan—Mahaut Bbudbar Ki shore 
Daa of— 

Date of birth—April 1891 
Date of Bueceeeion—80th Sept. ’01 
Area in tq. miles—154 
Population—28,141 
Revenue—Ra. 1,22,000 

Jaahpnr—Raja Bijay Bbushan Singh Deo 

Date of birth—llth Jan. *26 

Date of aucceesion—8th Feb. ’26 

Area in tq. miles— 1,928 

Population—2,23,632 

Revenue—Rs. 8.62,342 

Kanker—Mahsrsjadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo. Obief of— 

Dale of birth—17th September ’22 
Date of succession—8th Jan. '25 
Aeea in eq. miles— 1,429 
Popnlation—122,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawtrdhs—Rsja Tbsknr Dbarsmrsj Singh, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—18th August ’10 


Date of succession—4th Feb. '20 
Area in sq. miles—805 
Popnlation—72,820 
Revenue—Re. 2,93,176 
Kbairagarh—Raja Birendra Bahadur 
tnngh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November ’14 
Date of succession— 22 ud October ’16 
Area in eq. miles—931 
Population— 1 57.400 
Revenue—Rs. 6,80,000 nearly 
Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap 8ingh Deo, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—8th December 81 

Date of succession—November 09 

Area in eq. miles—1,647 

Popul ation — 90,600 

Revenue—Re. 7,00,199 

Makrai—Rsja Drigpsi Shah Hathlya R»i 

Date of birth—24tb September 18 

Date of succession—80th October 18 

Area in sq. miles—166 

Population— 12,808 

Revenue—Rs. 2 , 01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon - Mshant Satveshwar Dase, of 

Date of birth—SOih Msroh 06 

Date of euoceseion—24th June IS 

Area in sq. miles—271 \ 

Population—1,47,919 
Revenue—Rs. 7,91,000 
Raigarb—Rsja Ohakradhar Singh, Rajs of 
Date of birth—19th August ’06 r 
Date of succession—23rd August 24 
Area in sq. miles—1,486 
Population—2,41,634 
Revenue—Rs. 6,46,000 nearly 
Sakti—Rajs LHadhar Singh,Rajs of— 
Date of birth—8rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession—4<h July 14 
Area in Bq. milee—IBS 
Population—41,695 
Revenue—Ra. 1,20,000 nearly 
Sarangarh—Raja Bahadur Jawahir SiDEh 
Date of birth—3rd Dec. 1888 
Date of sucoeasion—5th Aug. 1890 
Area in sq. milee—540 
Population—117,781 
Revenue-Re. 8,14,000 nearly 
Surguja—Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Siogh 
Dso, 0.B b, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1896 
Date of succession—3let Deo. ’17 
Area in eq. miles—6,065 
Population— 6161 ,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,66,600 nearly 

Udaipur—Raja Chandra Cbur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Data of birth—5th June ’28 
Date of succession- 8th Dee, '27 
Area in sq. miles—1,062 
Popnlation—71,124 
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Revenue— Kb. 3,22*000 

Madras States 

Sandnr—Baja Sriment Yeotawantha Rao 
Anna Sahel), Rao Sahib, Hindu Bao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Sonapati, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th November ’08 
Date of succession—6th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles—167 
Population—11,684 
Revenue—Rs. 2,03)000 

Punjab States 

Dajana—Jalal-nd-Daula Nawab Mohammad 
ladder All Rhea Bahadur, Muataqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab o*— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession—21st July '35 
Area in aq. milee—100 
Population—25,833 
Revenue—Ra. 1,65,000 nearly 
Kalafa—Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Babadnr, Raja Sahib of— 

Date of Birth— 30 th Ootober '02 
Date of succession— 26 th July ’08 
Data of Investiture with 1 6tb A u < n 
full ruling power. j v 

Area in iq. miles—192 
Population—69,848 
Revenue—R*. 8,60,000 nearly 
Pataudi—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date ot birth—17th March ’10 
Data of succeesion—30th Nov. *17 
Date of investiture—10th Deo. '3i 
Area in eq. miles—160 
Population—24,500 
Revenue—Rs, 3,10.000 

Simla Mill States 

Bbagal—Raja Suren dra Sfngh, Raja of— 
Data of birth—14th March ’09 
Date of eucoession—14th Oct. *22 
Area in eq. miles—114 
Revenue—Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 
Baghat—Raja Dorga B'ng, Raja of— 

Date of birth—10th Sept. TO 
Date of aueceseion—80th Deo. 1041 
Area in eq. miles—86 
Popnlation —93,695 
Revenue—Rs. 1,10,000 
Bhajji—Rana Birpal, Bans of— 

Date of birlh— 19 th April '06 
Area io sq. mileB—96 
Population—14.26® 

Reveuue—Rs. 99,000 

Jubbal—Rane Sir Bhagat Obandra Bahadur, 
K O.8.I., Ruler of— 

Data of birth—12th Oct. 1888 
Data of succession—29th April ’lo 
Area in sq. milee—288 
Population—28.500 
Revenue—Rs. 8,50,000 nearly 


Keonthal—Raia Hlmtndar Sen. Raja of- 

Data Of birth—21at January '06 

Date of succession—2nd Feb. *16 

Area in eq. miles—116 

Population—2 3",599 

Revenue—Re. 1,30,000 nearly 

Kurahariain— Raja Vidyadhat Singh 

Date of birth-1895 

Date of ancoession—24th August T4 

Area in eq. miles—97 

Population—12.227 

Revenue—Re. 76,000 

Nalagarfa-Rsja Ja^indra Singh, Raja of- 

Data of succession—18th Sept, ’ll 
Area in sq, miles—256 
Population—52,737 
Revenue—Rs. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tirocb—Ttiakur Sarat Singh, of— 

Data of birth—4th July 1887 
Date of succession—14th July *03 
Area in eq. miles—75 
Population—4,219 
Revenue—Rs. 1,80,000 nearly 

Western India States 

Bajana— Malek Shri Kara allchan Jfran- 
khan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th December 7)7 
Date of succession—2nd Feb. 'So 
Area in sq. miles—183.12 
Population—14,017 
Revenue—Re. 1,82,424 average 
Bantam M&navadar—Babi Ghulam 
Moynddlnkbanji Fatahdinkbsnji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—22nd December ’ll 
Date of succession—October '18 
Area in sq. milee—2ai*8 
Population—14,984 
Revenue-Rs. 8,46,000 nearly 

Chuda Thakore Shri Bahsdarsiagbii, 
Jarovareinji, Thakore of— 

Date of birth—23rd April ’09 
Data of succession—2oth January '21 
Area in eq. miles—782 
Population—il,338 
Revenue—Re. 2,11.000 nearly 

8hree Ala Eacbar, 

Chief of— 

*1® of birth—4tb November ’06 
D»te of succession—nth Juue '10 
A rea in sq. miles—296- 
population—36,623 
Revenue—Ra. 6)00,000 nearly 

Kotda-Sangani—Thakore Shrce Pradyum- 
nsinbji. 

Date of birth—5th December '20 
Date of anceesaion—23rd Feb. '30 
Date of Inetallatfou— 10 th Dee. '40 
Area in sq. miles —90 
Popnlation—12,165 
Revenue—Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 
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LaVhtar—Tbakut 8aheb Sbri Indra- 
Sinhjj Valavasinii. l'h store Sabeb of— 
Data of birth—15th April *0? 

Data of succession—2nd July '40 
Area in sq. milefl—247*488 
Population—31,128 
Revenue—R*. 4.49 000 
Lathi—Thakore Sabeb Sbri Pralhtdsinhji, 
Tbakora of— 

Date of birth—Slat March 'll 
Data of succession—14th October *18 
Area in aq. miles—Alt! 

Population— 10,812 
Revenue—Rs. 2,eo,300 
Malia—Tbakora Sbri Shfi RaUinjt 
Modji of— 

Date of birth—14th February T898 
Date of succession— 20 th Oct. *07 
Area in sq. miles—103 
Population— 12.060 
Revenue—Re. 3 , 02,000 

Mali—Thaknr Sbri Harichandraainji, of— 
Date of Birth— 10th July 1809 
Date of succession—3rd December Do 
Area in eq, miles—133‘2 
Population—16,890 
Revenue—Be. 1,67,000 
Putdi—Deiai Bbree Ragbubireinjf, of— 
Data of birth—8tb Jan. ’36 
Date of succession—25tb Oct. *28 
Area in eq. miles—304 
Population—2,508 
Revenue—Rs. l,14#Q0 
Say la—'Thaktrr BaVicb Shat MadsxeroiL- - 
Vakha ttiDji Thakor Sabeb ,01- 


Data of birth— 28 th May 1808 
Date of succession—25 th Jan. *24 
Area in eq. miles—2221 
Population—13 351 
Ravenna—Rs. 2 , 54,000 

Thane Devil—-Darbar Bhri Vala Amra 
Lazmnn, Chief of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession— 12 lh Oct. ’22 
Area in eq. miles—94'2 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Re, 8 - 00,000 

Tbarad—Wagbela Bhumainjl Dolatslnhjl. 
Thakur of— 

Date of birth— 28 th Jan. *00 
Data of aucceasion—19tb Feb. '21 
Area in aq. miles—1,260 
Population—52,839 
Revenue—Ra. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia—Darbar Bbree Buragwaala Sabeb, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—16th March D5 
Data of aucceaaioD —7th Sept. 'SO 
Area in sq. miles—90 
Population—18.749 
Revenue—Rs. about 8 laefl. 

Zainabad—Malek Sbri Asia Mahomed 
Khanji Zaickhanji, Talokdar of— 

Data of birth—Slat Jane *17 
Date of succession—2fith Januarv ’as 
Area in aq. m ilea—30 
Population—8,466 
Revenue—Ka. 1,20,000 nearly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1947 

Mahatma Gandhi began his walking tour in tbs Noakhati district. 

The 34th. session of the Indian Science Congress met in New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Pandit Jawaharial Nehru. 

^The All-India Congress Committee accepted the Working Committee's 
draft resolution agreeing to H. M. G’s interpretation of the Deo. 6 
statement. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose resigned his membership of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

The Assam Provincial Muslim League decided to launoh a civil 
disobedience movement against the eviction policy of the Assam 
Government 

Large scale disturbances broke out in Bombay. 

The police made a country-wide search of the offioeB of the 
Communist Party of India. 

A five-year plan to improve the food position in the country was 
disclosed by Dr- Bajendra Prasad, Food Member at New Delhi. 

Talks between Sardar Patel and Mr. Arthur Henderson, Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, on the future of the I. p. s. and I, o, s, 
services, concluded in New Delhi. 

The Indian Constituent Assembly resumed its session. 

Police opened fire on student demonstrations in Caloutta on "Viet ’ 
Nam Day." - 

The Constituent Assembly adopted Pt, Nehru’s resolution on “aims 
and objectives.” 

The 61st. death anniversary of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose was 
celebrated all over the country. 

Seven top-rauking Muslim League leaders were arrested in Lahore. 

The Puojab Govt, declared the Muslim League National Guards 
and the Bashtriya Sway sun Sevak Sangh as unlawful bodies. 

Large scale' demonstrations were staged by Muslims in Lahore 
following arrest of League leaders- 

Dr. H. C. Mukherjee was elected Vice-President of the Constituent 
Assembly. ■ 

The “Independence Day” was celebrated all throughout the country. 

The Muslim League leaders arrested were released in Lahore. 

The Punjab Govt, withdrew the ban on the B. 8. S. and Muslim 
National Guards. 

The British Finanoi&l Delegation, for a settlement of the Sterling 
Balances with the India Govt., arrived in New Delhi.- 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Prinoes adopted a 
resolution . on the question of Indian States' participation in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League, in a resolu¬ 
tion, recorded the opinion that the Constituent Assembly should be 
forthwith dissolved, 

1st Prosiding over the 13th annual general meeting of the National Institute of 

Sciences at New Delhi, Mr. D. N. Wadi* dwelt on the role of ecieotiete in the 

building of a free end New India. 

4 
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2nd. Mahatma Gandhi started On his village-lo-village tour in Noakhali District, 

U. Aung San, Vice-Oh airman of the Burma Government, arrived in New Delhi, 

Addressing a meeting at Bomba;, Sj. K. M- Munebi eaid, 4, We hold fast to 
the statement of the British Cabinet, which, to my mind, is a treaty between 
the nation and the British Government. We bare paid a heavy price for it by 
accepting residuary powers for the provinces and a very restricted centre and we 
are determined not to let the treaty be trifled with." 

Sir Abdnr Rahim, former President of the Central Legislative Assembly, ex* 
pressed the hope that Congress in accepting the grouping provision of the State 
Paper would do so without reservations and that both Congress and the League 
would find themselves able to come to a clear understanding on all outstanding 
problems, including major commuaal issnea. 

3rd. In fait presidential address at the 34th session of the Indian Science Congress. 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru dwelt on the role of scientists in a free India and 
stressed on a constructive research lor the advancement of science in the cause of 
peace and progress in the world. 

Ur.Gholam Hussain Hid ayatollah was unanimously elected leader of the Sind 
Muslim League Assembly Party. 

An appeal to the students of the world to unite and build a common platform 
for world peace was made by Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose. President of the AU-Indie 
Trade Union Congress in bis inaugural address at the 10th annual conference 
of the AU-India Students’ Federation at New Delhi. 


4th, Tha Congress Working Committee, which met in New Delhi, discussed the 
draft of a resolution on EL M. G.’a statement of December 6 to be submitted 
before the A. I. C. C. 

The importance of starting atomic energy research in India was stressed by 
Pandit Jswahsrtal Nehru, in laying the foundation-atone of the Netionel Physi¬ 
cal Laboratory at New Delhi. 

Sj. L. B. Bhopatkar, President of the AU-India Hindu Mabasebha, in a state¬ 
ment eaid, “The only way to solve the communal problem in India le to build 
a solid Hindu front against which the tide of Muslim furl and fanaticism will 
Wftste ilflclf,** f « 

The Bihar delegation headed by Sj. Krishna Ballsbfa Sahay, submitted to 
Mahatma Gandhi a memorandum containing notes prepared by tbs Bibar 
Government which' reply to and refute certain charges made by the Bengal 
Premier, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, regarding the treatment of refngeee in Bihar. 

The Congress President, A chary a Kripalani, in a statement characterised the 
news from Viet-Nam as “dirquleting." He added that it ia a pity that tbs 
French who value their own freedom so high should try to deprive other people 
of theirs. 

Sir B, L. Mitter, Dewon of Baroda, expressed the opinion that Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru’s resolution in the Constituent Assembly declaring India • 
sovereign Republic ia meraly a statement of the ideals and aspirations of tbs 
Indian people and does not rule out the possibility of aoine units in the Fede¬ 
ration choosing a different constitution. 


4th. The debate on. the draft resolution on H. M. G.’s statement of Dec. 6 
commenced at the emergent session of the A. I. C. C. 

Sj. Jal Prakash Narain, Congress Socialist leader,' fn w preaa statement at 
Lahore said, ‘I do not think that the British are prepared to quit India but they 
will be forced to do so,” 

8th. The A. I, O. C,, by 99 votes to 52, accepted the Working Committee’s draft 
resolution agreeing to H. M, G’e interpretation in regard to the procedure to be 
followed in the_ Sections of the Constituent Assembly. Babu Puruihottamda* 
rEif “““dment for rejection of the Dec. 6 statement was'lost by 54 votes to 
“I - ,? cw A at ** headed by Sj. Jal Prakash Narsin, opposed the resolution 
Ut o. ?Au^°j Kle n to rat ? rn to the “revolutionary path.” 

* n . ? QSe , rc8 ^°. e d his membership of the Congress Working 
Committee ss a protest against tbs action of that body in recommending to the 
n the , ® r, tteh Government’s Statement of December 6. 
a H u h l D » mod « Valley Scheme Conference at New Delhi, Mr. 

annealed inf°F- Wor h B > Mines, and Power, Central Government, 

°* Bengal and Biher Governments to import 
do* and r.™?!?! 0 * “ * MC “‘*on of the project and to mika a bold, unortho¬ 
dox and revolutionary approach with regard to its organisation and finance. 
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The view that the resolution passed by the A. I. C. 0. amounted.to an uncon¬ 
ditional acceptance of groups by the Congress, even though it alluded to certain 
vague assurances in case of compulsion, was expressed by Giani Kartar Siogb, 
President of the Shiromani Akaii Dal and member of the Constituent Assembly, 
in a preee interview at Amritsar. 


7tb. 6j. Gopinath Bsrdoioi, Premier of Assam, at a preee conference in Bombay, 
aald, “Assam will now act alone in terms of the resolution adopted by the A, I. 
C. O. We are prepared to sit in section! in the Constituent Assembly, but 
Assam demands exactly what the Muslim League demands from the Union 
Centre. If the Muslim League has apprehensions about the Union Centre 
forcing its brutal majority decisions on the minority, Assam has greater 
apprehensions about a brutal majority in grouping with Bengal.” 

- Full assurance and hope of closer lndo-Russlan contact in the scientific and 
diplomatic fields as well as collaboration in many fields of beneficiant human 
activity Was conveyed by Pt. Jawaharial Nehru, in an interview at New Delhi, 
to the head of the Russian Delegation to the Indian Science Congress, Prof. 
V. P. Volgin, Vice-President of the Academy of Science, U- S. 8. R. 

8th. The ABsanl Provincial Muslim Lesgue decided to a civil disobedience move¬ 
ment against the eviction policy of the Government of Assam. 

Baba Kharak Singh, President of the Central Akaii Dal and the AU-India 
Sikh League, in a statement, said, ‘‘By accepting the statement of December 6 
the Congress hae not only acquiesced in the principle of vivisection, but it has 
also betrayed the confidence of the minorities. 

Sj. T. R. Venkatarama Saatri, President, Indian Liberal Federation, charac¬ 
terised the decision of the Congress in accepting H. M. G.’e interpretation of 
December 6 statement as *'wne and right.” 

9th. Presiding over the 15tb. meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
in Bombay, Sj. C. Rajegopalacbari, Education Minister stressed the importance 
of education in planning the fntnre of the country and pointed out to the role 
teaeben should play in fulfilling this objeot. 

Police opened fire several times to quell disturbances which broke out in Bom¬ 
bay to-day. 

Sj. Shankar Rao Deo, General Secretary of the A. I. C. 0. in a press inter¬ 
view, said that the fundamental principle of Provincial Autonomy “haa not been 
infringed not the right of self-determination negatived by the Uelhi resolution 
of the A. I. C. 0. seceptiog the December 6 statement of H. M. G. 


tilth. A proposal to establish a National Cultural Trust for India, with a subs¬ 
tantial endowment, to stimulate and co-ordinate the cultural activities in the 
country wag acoepted by the Central Advisory Board of Education at Bombay. 

Planned development of India's mineral resources so as to dovetail into the 
framework of planned industries was advocated by Mr. 0. H. Bhabba, Member 
. for Works, Minn and Power, while addressing the Mineral Policy Committee 
at Bombay- 

More incidents occurred in Bombay to-day. Ae a result of police firing, 12 
persons were killed end 110 others injured. .. 

Under tbs Obairmiokhip of Dr. John M*thif r Member for Tnaaetnei & 
Supplies, a Conference of Provincial and States' Ministers at Bombay discussed 
waye and meana of combating the aoute scarcity of doth in the country, 
litfr. An appeal to the Govt, of India and the Universities to give a charter for 
experiment to all responsible earnest men and women in the field of education bo 
as to bring about an educational reform in the country, was made 8j. 
O. Rajagopaiachiri, addressing the conclndiog session of the Central Advisory 
■_ Board of Education at Bombay. . ... 

An adjournment motion to discuss the ’iodiscnmioate, excessive and brutal 
firing by the loeal potioo on unarmed labourers in Cawnpore on January 6” 
and the .general strike which followed, was moved in the U. P. Legislative 
Assembly. 

12th; Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on the Delhi resolution, said, "The All-India 
1 Congress Committee, as its Delhi debate and the resolution adopted show, 
- has gone Hs farthest limit in order to declare its unfriendly attitude towards the 
' Muslim League, consistent with its oherisbed principles. I cannot say bow the 
League wilt react to the Congress gesture. I can only bope it will reciprocate. 1 ' 

Bit Charles Darwin, leader of the British delegation to the Indian Science 
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Oongress, expressed the hope in New Delhi of increasing co-operation between 
India and Britain not only in science but also in the whole cnitnral field. 

13th, The Subjects Committee of the All India Forward Bloc, at ita meeting in 
Arrab, moved two amendments to the resolution asking the Forward Block 
members of the Constituent Assembly and the Provincial and Central Legisla¬ 
tures to resign from these bodies. 

The police made a country wide search of the offices of the Communist Party 
of India and other allied organisation* and also made several arrests in connection 
with an article published in the party's organ 6 months sgo, which revealed 
certain military instructions, 

Mr. C. H. Bhabba, Member, Works, Mines and Power, addressing the Mineral 
Policy Committee, emphasised the need lor an All-India legislative framework 
to provide for central regulation of conditions under which a co-ordiuated 
scheme of mineral development could be worked out. 

An appeal to the Interim Government to bring diplomatic pressure on France 
to recognise and respect the sovereignty of tbo .Republic of 'Viet Nam was made 
by Sj. Babindra Verms, President of the A. I. Students’ Congress, in a 
press statement. 

14th. Brigadier E, K. G. Bixsmitb, Bengal and Asstm Area Commander, gave 
evidence before tbe Calcutta Biots Enquiry Commission which resumed sitting 
for the first time in public. 

ISth. Addressing the Food Production Conference st New Delhi, Dr. Rajeudra 
Prasad, Food Member, disclosed a five-year plan to expand and intensity 
agriculture in order to wipe out India's annual deficit Of 11 million tons of 
foodgiaius, which, he said, would increase to 7 million tons by 1951. 

Mr. S, P. 8. Menon, Indian Political Service, was eppolnted as the Indian 
Ambassador in China. 

Malik Feroz Kban Noon, in an interview at Calcutta said that the A. I. 0. 0. 
by its resolution on H. M. G’e statement of December 6 has deceived none but 
themselves. “I cannot see,” be said, “how tbe Muslim League can come into the 
Constituent Assembly in view ol this resolution and also in view of the spirit 
of hostility towards Muslims, which still exists in tbe minds of the Congress 
High Command. . 

iBttr. Mr, Shankar Bao Deo, General Secretary of the Congress, at a public meeting 
in Poona, denied that the Congress had surrendered to the dictates of H, M> G. 
or the Muslim League by passing the January 6 resolution accepting tbs. 
December 0 statement of tbe British Cabinet. 

The talks between Bardsr Vallabbbbai Patel, Home Member, and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Under-Secretary of State for India, on the winding up of tbe 
Secretary of Bute’s Services, such as I v. e. and i. c. a were concluded in 
New Delhi. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Scheduled Castes’ Federation at 
Bombay discussed a dralt memorandum prepared by Dr. Attbedkar to be 
submitted before the Minorities Sub-Committee of the Constituent Assembly.- 

17th. An empbntio assertion that'the Sikbs would withdraw from the Constitnent 
Assembly if the right of communal veto in the Punjab and the North West 
Group was not conceded to them was made by Giant Barter Singh and Ssrdtr 
Ujjal Singh, members nf the Constituent Assembly, in a press interview 
at Lahore. 

The Working Committee of tbe All-India Scheduled Castes’ Federation, at its 
concluding session, adopted a resolution eeeking to submit to tbe U. N. O, the 
case of 41 the sufferings of the Scheduled Castes in India against the Hindus for 
their acts of social, economic and political tyranny .* 

The Degree of Doctor of Science (Honoris Gauss) was conferred on Psndlt 
Jswaharlal Nehru, at a specul convocation of the Patna University. 

An appeal to the Muslim League - to enter the Constituent Assembly, and 
co-operate with tbe Congress in the task of framing tire future constitution of a- 
Free and Independent India, was made by Sj. J. N. Maodal, Law Member, In 
a press interview at Bombay. 

, P/OP? 8 * 1 . fo * setting up an All-India Agricultural Prices Council, a semi* 
judicial Price Determination Commission to fix the prioe level of agricultural 
produce and a Commodity Corporation to enforce the price level so fixed were 
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explained by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Member for Agriculture at the Agticultnral 
Prices Conference which opened in New Delhi. 

The Madras Government's deeision to revise the salaries of non-gazetted 
Government services was announced in an Press Note. 

8j. P. 0. Joshi, General-Secretary of the Communist Party of India, in a 
statement, said that the recent raids on the Communist Party Officers in India 
are an imperialist feeler to see if patriolio India will swallow the illegalisation 
of the Communist Party.'* 

18th. Sir Maharaj Singh, a member of the Indian delation to the U. N, O., 
said at Madras, '‘India most not be too optimistic about a change on the part 
of the Union Government towards Indians in 8, Africa, although the annexation 
of 9. W. Africa waa unanimously rejected after a joint resolution by India and 
the U. S. A., has been approved by the U. N. General Assembly." 

' Sj. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assam t in a statement at Calcutta, reiterated 
the Assam Assembly's decision with regsrd to Sections and Groupings. He said, 
“We are ready to face any eventualities for our goal. Assam coaid not boycott 
the Oonstitneut Assembly, bat we are not going to eabmit to compulsion." 


10th. A plea for the abolition of such classifications as Excluded and Partially 
Excluded _ Areas in the conutry was made by Bi. Deveodranath Samusth in his 
presidential address to the 6th Annual Ali-Iudia Excluded and Partially Excluded 
Areas and Tribal People's Association Conference at New Delhi. 

Two new Ordinances, namely, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, 
1947 and Bengal Special Powers (Amendment) Ordinance, 194? were promnlgatsa 
by the Bengal Government. 


20tb. The Constituent Assembly to-day unanimously accepted Sj. Satya Nsrain 
Sinba’s motion to elect 11 members, other than the President, to be members of 
the Steering Committee and farther resumed the debate on Pt. Nehru’s resolution 
ou Objectives. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad made a statement in the Constituent Assembly refuting 
the views expressed in the British Parliament recently that the Assembly repre¬ 
sented only one major community ia India or wad a body of Hindus and Caste 
- Hindus. 

Announcing their conclusions on the report of tbe inquiry into the R. I. N. 
Mutinies, in February, 1946, the Central Government declared their intention to 
take every step to put right the grievances revealed by the report. 

Pr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Member for External Affairs, in a statement, replied 
to the chargee made by the Republicans' foreign affaire expert, Mr. J. F. Dulles 
at Washington, that foreign power exercised a strong influence over tbe Nebru 
Government. He said, "Our polioy is to cultivate friendly and co-operative 
relatione with all countries, and not to align ourselves with any particular 
foreign grouping. Our policy ib going to be an independent one based on the 
furtherance of peace and freedom everywhere on the lines laid down by the 
United Nations Charter” 

The struotnre of toe Advisory Committee on Minorities, Fundamental Rights 
and Tribal Areas provided for in toe State Paper was discussed at a meeting 
of toe Consultative Committee of the Oongrsse bloc in thB Constituent Assembly. 

Mrs. Vijayalakahmi Pandit, Leader of the Iodise Delegation to toe U. N., 
described as “complete misapprehension" tbe recent statement of Mr. Dulles, 
one of toe United 8tates delegates to toe U. N., that "in India, Soviet 
Communism exercised a strong influence through the Hindu Interim Government." 


2lat. In the Constituent Assembly, Dr. M. B. Jayaksr, the Libera! leader, with¬ 
drew his amendment to Pandit Nehru’s resolution on aims and objectives. The 
President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, also announced toe names of the members of 
the Steering Committee. 

The police opened fire several times on atudents’ idemonstrators in Calcutta In 
connection with the observance of the “Viet-Nam Day”. About 80 persons were 
injured., A large number of arrests were also made. 

22nd. The Indian Oonstitneut Assembly adopted Pandit Nehru's resolution providing 
•6 the guiding principle of the country's new constitution that of an independent) 
sovereign republic with the powers and authority derived from the people. 

An emphatio declaration that India had no intention to get tied up with any 
particular group or bloo of States and desired only to be free and independent 
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and to co-operate on equal terms with ail countries to build np a world structure 
was made by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in the Constituent Assembly. 

The police opened fire on student demonstrators in Mymenaiogh, which osme 
out aa a protest against the alleged police firing in Calcutta on ‘‘Viet Nam Day." 

23 rd. The 51st birth anniversary of Netaji Subhaa Chandra Bose Waa celebrated 
all over the country. 

Giving his views of Pakistan, Mahatma Gandhi said, ‘’Full religious tolerance 
will be the londamental principle of any Slate declaring freedom from outside 
control. Iu each a State, the minorities would be given the same amount of 
freedom as enjoyed by the majority community." 

The police firm several times to quell disturbances in Bombay oo thd occasion 
of the celebration of the “Notaji Day.” 

Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, in a statement, condemned the 
brutal police firing on students fin Calcutta ou the ‘‘Viet Nam Day.” 

The Madras Government promulgated a new Ordluanoe, vis. the Madras 
Maintenance of Public Cider Ordinance (1) of 1917. 


24th. The Constituent Assembly to-dav agreed to Sj. Satya Narain Binha’s 
motion for the election of a Vice-President and took up Pandit Pant's motion 
for the election of an Advisory Oommittee to deal with the rights of minoritiei, 
the rights of citizens and questions relating to the tribal and excluded and 
partially excluded areas. 


Seven top-ranking Muslim League leaders of the Punjab were arrested in 
Lahore in course of police raids on Ibe headquarters of the Muslim League Na¬ 
tion el guards. They ware!—Khan Iftiksr Hussain Khan of Mamdot, Mian 
Htikbarud-Din, Mian Mumtaz Dauiatana, Begun Shah Nawaz. Sardar Saukat 


: ■tTnifwvTT. : 


The Punjab Government declared the Muslim League National Guards mod the 
Bsshtriya Suayam Sevak Baugh as unlawful bodies under Bee- 10 Of the Crimi¬ 
nal Law Amendment Act ol 1908. 

Bolder Abdur R»b Nishtar, Communications Member, Central Government, 
-in a statement said that the Punjab Government's action in arresting the League 
leaders appeared to be an attempt to destroy the League organisation in the pro¬ 
vince by force, — -- ——_ - 

Presiding over the A. I. Christian Conference at Bombay.Dr. John Hstthaf 
ember for Transport & Railways, appealed to the Indiao Christiana to 
themselves primarily as the servants of the conntry and so organise their re¬ 
sources a* to be a spearhead of national service. 

Large scale demonstrations were staged in Lahore aa a protest ageiust the 
arrest of the League leaders. 


26 th. The Constituent Assembly adjourned until the month of April after agreeing 
to set op the Order of Business Committee end the Union Subjects Committee 
during its next sitting. , 

Dr. H. 0. Mukherjee was unanimously elected aa Vice-President of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly, 

Further disturbances took plaos in Lahore following the Punjab' Muslim League 
Assembly Party’s decision to defy the Government ban. British troop* were 
called out aa a precautionary measure. Several arrests were made. 

Mr. Liaquat Ah Khan, General Secretary of the A, I. Muslim League and 
Finance Member, Central Government, In a statment at New Delhi, condemned 
a* "Insane* the Punjab Government’s action against the Muslim National Guards 
as a "private army. 

Sir Akbar Hydarl was appointed as the Governor of Assam in succession to 
H. E, Sir Andrew Clow. 

Sj. C. Rajagopalachari, Member for Industries & Supplies, expressed confl¬ 
uence that Indian Independence is a certainty by the end of 1948," 


26th. tnie "Independence Day 1 ' was celebrated all throughtoot the country. 

All the eight Muslim league leaders arrested on tile charge of offering paktive 
resistance, were released m Lahore. 

©■ *£? " Ind «P?“depM Day*’ celebrationin London, Prof. Harold 

fj* u :1 British Labour Party, urged the Indians to forget 
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and creeds to unite in developing their motherland into a bulwark of the civilised 
world and into a champion of subject peoples everywhere. 

Ur. U. A. Jinnah, President ol the A. L'Muslim League, in a statement, con¬ 
demned the action of the Punjab Government in declaring the Muslim League 
National Guards as unlawful and urged the Viceroy to intervene and Bave the 
situation* "which, otherwise, may take a serious tarn for which the entire respon¬ 
sibility will rest with the Viceroy end H. M. G." 

Addressing the All-lndis Jamiat-i-Ulemn-i-Ielem Conference st Hyderabad (Sind) 
Mr. Gbaznafar Aii Khan called upon ibe Muslim League Ministry in Sind to use 
such powers as they had under the present constitution for the purpose of giving 
the people, Muslims and Non-Muslims, a foretaste of the administrative and 
economic policies which would be followed in Pakistan, 

27th. Striot adherence to the terms of the Cabinet Mission's statement and opposi- 
. tion to any extension of the powers of the proposed Indian Union were the main 
points stressed iu a draft resolution at a meeting of the two Committees of the 
Chamber of Prinoea, viz. tbs Constitutional Advisory Committee and the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers, at New Delhi. 

The A. I. Sikh National Conference passed a resolution appealing to the Sikhs 
to follow the lead given by the Indian National Congress in the fight for the 
oountry’a independence. ' 

28th. The Punjsb Government withdrew the ben imposed on the Rasbtriya 
Swayam Bevak Baugh and the Muslim League National Guards. 

A special meeting of the Constitutional Advisory Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes was held in New Delhi under the presidentship of H. H, the Nawab 
of Bhopal. ..... 

Large scale demonstration and 'processions were staged by Muslims in Lahore 
In defiance of the order under Punjab Public Safety Ordinance. About 600 persona 
were arrested. 

39tb. The Working Committee of the All-India Munlim League, at Hs meeting in 
giisobi, considered the situation io the Punjab and the Behar Tragedy, the 
. statement of H. M. G. of December 6. and the resolution of the A. J. 0. 0. 

The British Financial Delegation, including Mr. Cameron, Deputy-Governor 
of the Bank of England, and Mr. K. Anderson, Head of the Finance Dept, 
of the India Office, to conduct preliminary discussions with tha Government cf 
India for a settlement of the Sterling Balances, arrived in New Xelhi. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Prinoea adopted a resolution on 

the question of Indian States’ participation in the Constituent assembly. This 

resolution was ratified at a general conference of Eulers of Indian States. 

In the Madras Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. Prakasam, the Premier, made a 
statement explaining the necessity for the promulgation of the Ordinance for 
Maintenance of Public Order in the province. 

80th. The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League prepared a draft reBo- 
.. imlon on the political situation arising out of the British Government’s Decem¬ 
ber 6 statement and on the A. I. O. 0. resolution accepting the latter. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Bengal Premier, in a Press statement, expressed the 
view that Mahatma Gandhi’e walking torn in East Bengal has helped in restoring 
confidence there. _ . „ __ 

The Punjab Premier, Malik Kbwr Hyat Khan Tiwana, in a statement, 

explained the policy or hie Government regarding the Muslim League’s decision 
to defy law and order and appealed to the people for support sad co-operation 
with a view to maintain communal paane in the province. 

A concrete proposal towards the formation of an All-India party known as tba 
Az*d Hind Party, ‘‘pledged to accept unconditionally the ideology of Nelaii 
Bubha Ohandra Bose’’ and having aa its main aim the completion of Melaji s 
unfulfilled task, was announced to the Press by fcj. Barat Chandra Bose at 
Calcutta. 

Slat. Tha Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League called upon H. M. G. 
to declare that the constitutional plan formulated by the Cabinet Mission has 
failed because the Congress baa not accepted the statement of May 16, 1046 sod 
recorded the opinion that tho Constituent Assembly should be forthwith dissolved. 
The Committee farther characterised the A. I. C. 0. resolution “as no more than 
a trick and jugglery of tforda by which the Congress h«s again ettem- 
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pted to deceive the British Government, the Muslim Lesgne end public 
opinion.” * 

Dr. V. K. B. Rso, Food Adviser to the Indian Embassy end Indian delegate 
to the international Emergency Food Cooncil, said at Washington, "India is 
finding herself now in a food position worse than in 1046. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta, the Indian delegate to the Uuiled Nations Homan 
Bights Commission at New York, presented India's draft for an international 
Bill of Homan Bights. 

A resolution that non-violent and non-commnnal agitation by the Muslims 
in the Punjab would be continued unless and until the Punjab Government 
withdrew all repressive measures and released all Muslim League leaders, was 
pas ed by the Working Committees o! the Bind Provincial Muslim League. 

Various matters connected with the foreign trade in India and the Govern¬ 
ment of India's policy towards it, was outlined by Mr, 1.1. Chundrigar, Com¬ 
merce Member at Karachi. 

Mr. Hoauio Imam was appointed President of the Council of State in 
succession to Sir Maneekji Dadabboy. 

Addressing a press conference et New Delhi. Maulans Abut Kslam Azsd, 
Member for Education and Arts, appealed both to tbe public and the selected 
scholars to treat the system of Overseas scholarships as a sacred trust by which 
the foundations of India's future educational, industrial and technical develop¬ 
ment were being laid. 


February 1947 

The Advisory Planning Board suggested measures to improve 
planning maohinery in India._ ^ _ 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly opened in 
New Delhi. 

Talks on the liquidation of India’s Sterling Balances opened in 
New Delhi. 

Tbe Working Committee of the A. I, Hindu Mahasabba met 
in New Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, the Indian Ambassador to the U. 3. A. left for 
Washington. 

Tbe Behar Assembly rejected an Opposition's "no-confidence” 
motion against the Congress Ministry. 

Mr. Ernest Bavin, the British Foreign Secretary, made A strong 
plea to India to avoid civil strife. 

The Standing Committee of the A. I. Newspaper Editor's Conference 
met in New Delhi under the chairmanship of Sj. Tnshar Kanti 
Ghosh. 

Sards* Vallabhbhai Patel declared“Congress would withdraw from 
the Viceroys Cabinet if Muslim League members were allowed to 
remain under present conditions.” - 

The 22nd annual session of the A. I. Trade Union Congress met 
in Calcutta under the presidentship of Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose. 

The Budget Session of the Council of State oommenoed in New 
Delhi. 

The first Bailway Budget of the Interim Government waB presented 
in the Central Assembly by Dr. John Matbai, Transport Member. 

The British Government’s White Paper on the constitutional future 
of India, fixing June 1948 as the final date for transfer to Indian 
hands, was presented by the Premier, Mr. Clement Attlee in the 
House of Commons. 

Viscount Mountbatten was appointed Governor-General of India. 
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- Pfc. Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement, commanded the British Govern* 
menfc’a statement on India as “a wise and .courageous one." 

Mr, Jinnah declared at Karachi: ‘The Muslim League will not 
yield an inch in their demand for Pakistan.” 

The Bonse o! Lords debated a motion criticising the White Paper 
fixing a date for the transfer of power in India. 

The Qentral Government's Budget for 1947-48 presented to the Central 
Assembly revealed a deficit of Bs. 48'46 orores. 

let. The Advisory Planning Board published a report suggesting certain measures 
to improve planning machinery in India. The suggestions Included appointment 
of t Planning Oommiesion of 3 to 5 members under the Central Govt., a Consulta¬ 
tive body of 85 to 30 members; a Central Statistical office and a permanent 
Tariff Board with wider functions. 

The Working Committee of the A.I. Muslim League, et Its resumed sitting, 
-a aeeed s resolution on the Punjab situation, characterising the Punjab Govt's 
Public Safety Ordinance as “the biggest and the most high-handed attempt to 
suppress the activities of the Muslim League in the province." 

Dr. Ghoithram Gldwani, President of the Sind Provincial Congreve Committee, 
commenting on the Muslim League Working Committee’s resolution said: ‘T; 
proves beyond doubt that the Muslim League wants perpetuation of foreign 
tale." 

Mr. H. N. Brsiliford, the wellknown British Socialist wilter, ssid at Oxford, “I 
think Mr. Jinnah is banking on Mr. Churchill's return to power in Great Britain. I 
do not think that Mr. Jinnah wants a settlement now. He wanta to wait until 
bis party is stronger." .. 

Sir Onunilal B. Mehta, former President of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
, aod Industry, expressed disappointment at the way in which the Indian 
Government had prepared their case for negotiation with the D. K. delegation 
regarding settlement of the Sterling Balances. 

2nd. Commenting on the Punjab situation. Mr. M. A. Jinnah in a statement said: 
“I once more draw the attention of the Punjab Government, the Governor and' 
the Viceroy not to indulge in any camouflage and deal with the situation boldly 
and frankly and restore civil liberties of the people of the Punjab.” Ha further 
appealed to the Muslim Youths to avoid communal conflicts and keep the 
movement absolutely peaceful. . _ . 

The A.L Scheduled Oastee' Federation submitted a comprehensive memoran¬ 
dum prepared by Dr. Ambedkar to the 0. N. O, in accordance with the resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the Federation Executive at Bombay. 

The Working Oommittee of the A. I. Muslim League concluded its session 
after adopting a number of resolutione on the Bihar tragedy, the eviction policy 
of the Assam Government, the action by the Central Government against the 
tribesmen in Hazara District and the general conditions of Muslime in the 
Congress-governed provinces. 

3rd The Budget Session of the Centrsl Legislative Assembly opened in New Delhi 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. G. V, Mavlankar. . . 

In reply to an adjournment motion tabled by Baidar Mangel Singh and 
NewsbBiddiqne All Khan, on raide by tribesmen in Hazara district. Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru revealed in the Central Assembly that after great considers- 
tion the Government of India decided not to bomb the tribal territorial involved 
{n° the recent raids in Hazara District, ee_ other steps were taken to meet the 
■itnathm “uur decision”, he eaid, "was justified by subsequent eventB", 

Preliminary negotiation on the liquidation of India's Sterling Balances opened 
in New™Delhi between the U. K. delegation and the Government of India repre- 

**The London Timet, in an article on the British Financial Mission to India, 
declared : ‘ Britain has every sympathy with Indies desire to use her sterling 
b alances to finance capital developments but, as a practical question, pay¬ 
ment in full to India and other creditors is impossible. 

SardarSwaren Singh, Development Minister, Punjab, in a press interview, . 
repudiated the charge of the League Working Committee that ,^ 8 Punjab 
Coalition was unrepresentative or anti-League. He asserted that .the Coalition 
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was lolly representative and democratic, not only enjoying the majority vote 
bnt also reflecting every community and interest of the rruvince. 

In the Central Assembly,' the Finanoe Member, Mr. Li squat All Shan presen¬ 
ted the Select Committee’* report on the Bill to regulate certain payments, 
dealings in foreign exchange and securities and the import and export of 
currency and bullion. 


4tb. Mr. Churchill, referring to India’s Sterling Balances in the House of Com¬ 
mons, declared, “Britain reserved her full right to present her count, r-< hum on 
account of effective defence of India by all means—land, sea air and diplomacy— 
by which the freedom of India from foreign invasion was secured." 

In an editorial on communal alignments in India, the London Timet criticised 
the decisions reached by the Working Committee of the Muslim League in 
Karachi, some of which it described as preposterous and called upon the 
Congresa^to try to di-pel Muslim fears. ' 

5th. The Central Assembly, by 54 to 16 votes, rejected the Muslim League 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Siddiq Alikhan on ihe punitive fines and 
the “barbarous and mediaeval practice of taking bosagea, imposed on the 
Nandihar tribes. 

Details of how plans for the formation of the Indian Foreign Service were deve¬ 
loping were disclosed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the Central Assembly. "Nor¬ 
mal recruitment of young men bath to the A. I. Administrative Service and to the 
Foreign Service,*’ no said, “wil be through a single competition conducted by 
the Federal Public Service Commission, though we shall seek to provide in 
this competition certain special requirements for the Foreign Service. 

8th. An adjournment motion of the Congress Party to censure Government on 
their failure to check the outbreak of nooliganiam in' Noakbali and Tipperah 
districts in October last was del ated by 23 votes to 15 in tha Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly a similar adjournment motion tabled by 
the Congress party was rej eted by 107 to 74 votes. 

The Central Assembly continued tbe debate on the motion fur reference to a 
Select Committee of Dr. G- M. Desmnkh’s Bill farther to amend the Specie) 
Marriage Act 1872 and finally accepted the morion. 

A no-confidence motion against the Bihar Min La try for its failure to secure 
the life and property of the minority community a as tabled by the Muslim 
League party in the Behor Legislative Assembly 
The right of the Princes to seleot Stales’ People’s representatives in the Cons¬ 
tituent assembly was denied in a statement, for presentation to. tbe British 
Indian Negotiating Committee of the Constituent Assembly, by the States’ 
People’s Negotiating Committee, which met in New Delhi under the president¬ 
ship of Dr. Pattabi tiiur&mayya. , - 

Muslims in Calcutta staged "Anii-Snhrawardy" demonstrations outside the 
.the premises of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

7th. A resolution seeking to check and, if possible, to present any alien hold On Indian 
economy in the shape of control of industry, was moved by t>j. -Sri Prakash 
in the Central Assembly. The resolution was later withdrawn. : 

8th. It was officially announced in New Delhi that Advisory Councils would be 
set up in Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara and would be associated with the Chief 
Commissioners of these provinces in the discharge of their administrative 
functions. , 

The Working Committee of the All IndiB HinduM«hasabha, which met in New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. L. B* Bhopatkar, considered Dr. Ambedkar’s 
let.er embodying the political demands of the Scheduled Cast) b’ Federation and 
appointed a Committee to contact the Federation and Scheduled Castes leaders 
to examine them in all their bearings. 

, meeting ol the Negotiating Committee of the Coosii:uent 

fi"*?"/, and the Indian States began in New Delhi to dwcusB the terms Of 
the Btates participation in the Constituent Assembly and ihe- position of 
Indian b tabes in the proposed Union 

Washington^’ ** Indian Amba8<adM t0 fre United States, left Karachi for 


Wb intUm tl iS * ndia Hlodo Mahasabh* passed a reso¬ 

lution maintaining that ‘ihe Constituent Assembly, as it is, is * properly 
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constituted legal body with full sovereign power and authority and oompetent 
to frame the political 'constitution of Akhand Hindusthan." The Committee 
further urged the Prinees to join the ^Constituent Assembly giving adequate 
representation to their own people and to introduce' Responsible Government 
in their own State*. 

An expenditure of nearly Rs. 90 lakhs for the construction and equipment of 
the six National Laboratories for chemical, physical, metallurgical, fuel, glass 
and road research for the year 1947-48 was approved by the governing body of 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research which met in New Delhi 
under the Chairmanship of Ur. O. Rajagopataohari, Minister for Industries and 
Supplies. 


10th. In the Central Assembly, Mr. Lisquat Ali Khan, the Finance Member ex¬ 
plained the Government of India's policy regarding restrictions on foreign 
exchange- Speaking on the Foreign Exchange Regulations Bill, which was 
passed oy the House, he emphasised that Sterling would not be multilateraHy 
convertible for oapital transactions. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mahaeabha passed a resolution 
resenting “the attempt made by the Muslim League Mini-dry in Bengal to 
transfer Muslims from Behar and otoer provinces with the definite political 
objective of increasing the Muslim population strength in Muslim minority 
districts of Western Bengal." 

In reply to a question In the Central Assembly, Pi Jaw*hartal 
Nehru said. “Government had no reason whatever to believe that the 
statement made by tiardar Sardul Singh Oaveeshar to the fact that Bhri 
Subhas Chandra Bose was shot dead on the Busso-Chineae border by 

, Allied troops, had any foundation in fsct and therefore did not propose to take 
any farther action. Government was convinced that Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose died as a result of injuries sustained io an aircraft craBh." 

The States* Negotiating Committee and the Standing Committee of the Cham¬ 
ber of Priuqea concluded their joint deliberations after passing a number of 
resolutions. 


llth The Central Assembly passed the motion for consideration of the Labour 
Member, Si. Jagjivan Ram’B Bill to make provision for the investigation and 
settlement of Industrial disputes as reported by the Select Committee. 

The Bengal Legislative Council rejected by 34 to 13 votes the Congress party’s 
adjournment motion criticising the recent police firing on student demonstrators 
on "Viet-Nam" Day in Calcutta. . , , 

The Orissa Assembly Congress party dismissed the letter of resignation placed 
before the party by the premier, Sj. Hare Krishna Mehtab and then passed a 
i resolution "urging the premier to withdraw his resignation.” _ 

Two adjournment motions, tabled by the Congress party, relating to the commu¬ 
nal disturbances in Saidpur and the Calcutta Tramway Workers Strike was lost 
in the Bengal Assembly. 

12th. A “no confidence” motion tabled against the Bihar Ministry was moved 
' in the Provincial Assembly by Mr 8. M. Ismail, leader of the opposition and 
• leader of the Mnslim League Party in the Assembly. ' 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi stated: “In a directive on the appoint¬ 
ment of non-Indians to civil posts under the Armed Forces the Govwnor- 
General-in-Council has laid down that such appointments shall be made m 
very exceptional circumstances and then only on contract for the minimum 

^“hiT^osHi'rayer speech at Noakhali, Mahatma Gandhi visualised an 
independent India of a casteless and daBBless people living together with full 
cultural and religious freedom. “An independent India, as conceived by me, 
he said, “will have all IndianB belonging .to different religions living in perfect 
friendship.” 

ntbr- 6j. Sri Krishna Sinhn, Prime Minister of Bihar, replying to.the deba te 
' on the “no confidence" motion against the Ministry, announced in the Assembly 
the decision of the Bihar Government to appoint a Commission of Enquiry to 
investigate into the recent disturbances in the province. 

A resolution expressing want of confidence in the leadwahip of Sj. Prakasam, 
the Premier was tabled by a large number of members of the Madras Congress 
Leeislatare Party and handed over to the Premier. - . . . , 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Si. G. 8. Bbslja, introduced 
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was fully representative and democratic, not only enjoying the majority rote 
but also reflecting every community and interest of the Pruvince. 

In the Central Assembly,' the Finance Member, Mr. Liaqoat All Khan presen¬ 
ted the Select Committee’s report on the Bill to regulate certain paj meets. 
dealiugB in foreign exchange and securities and the import and export of 
currency and bullion. 

4 U>. Mr. Churchill, referring to India's Sterling Balances in the House of Com¬ 
mons, declared, "Britain reserved her full right to present her count,r-ilaim un 
account of effective defence of India bv all means—land, sea air and diplomacy— 
by which the freedom of India from foreign invasion was secured." 

In an editorial on communal alignments in India, the London Timet criticized 
the decisions reached by the Working Committee of the Muslim League in 
Karachi, some of which it desorbed as preposterous and called upon the 
Congress to try to di-pel Muslim fears, 

5th. The Central Assembly, by 61 to 16 votes, rejected the Muslim League 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Siddiq Alikhan on (he punitive ones and 
the "barbarous and mediaeval practice of taking h os 'ages, imposed on the 
Nandihar tribes. . , 

Details of how plans for the formation of the Indian Foreign Service were deve¬ 
loping were disclosed by Pandit Jawaharlsl Nehru in the Centcal Assembly. “Nor¬ 
mal recruitment of young men both to the A. I. Administrative Service and to the 
Foreign Service,” he said, “wil be through a single competition conducted by 
the Federal Public Service Commission, though we shell seek to provide iu 
this competition certain special requirements for the Foreign Service- 

6th. An adjournment motion of the Congress Party to ^censure Government on 
their failure to check the outbreak of hooliganism in Noakhali and Tipperah 
districts iu October last was def-ated by 33 votes to x5 in the Bengal legisla¬ 
tive Council. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly a similar adjournment motion tabled by 
the Congress party was rej cted by 107 to 74 votes. 

The Central Assembly continued the debate on the motion for reference to a 
Select Committee of Dr. G- M- Desmukh's Bill fnrtber to amend the Special 
Marriage Act i£72 and finally accepted the motion. 

A no-coufidence motion against the Bihar Ministry for its failure to secure 
the life and property of the minority community nas tabled by the Muslim 
League party in the Behar Legislative Assembly 

The Tight of the Princes to Belect States* People’s representatives in the Cons- 



ship of Dr. Fattabi SiUramayya. 

Muslims in Calcutta staged “Anii-Suhrawardy” demonstrations outside the 
. the premises of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

7th. A resolution seeking to eheck and, if possible, to present any alien hold on Indian 
economy iu the shape of control of industry, was moved by bj. Sri Prakash 
in the Central Assembly, The resolution was later withdrawn. :■ , 

8tb. It was officially announced in New Delhi that Advisory Councils would be 
set up in Delhi and Ajmer-Mexwara and aould be associated with the Chief 
Commissioners of these provinces in the discharge of their administrative 
functions. , 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Muhaesbha, vbich met iu New 
Delhi under the preaidentahiu of Mr. L. B- Bbopstkar, considered Dr. Ambedkar’e 
letter embodying the political demands of the Scheduled Castie* Federation and 
appointed a committee to contact the Federation and Scheduled Castes leaders 
to examine them in all their bearinge. 

The first formal meeting of the Negotiating Committee of the Consti:uent 
7i!! e 2vA »od tiie Indian States began in New Delhi to discuss the terms of 

pB ^ l ^L p#tl0n 10 . Constituent Asitmbiy and ihe position of 
Indian estates in the proposed Union 

- Washington^* ^ Iadi<ul Ambawa dor to the United States, left Karachi for 

Mfc iution Iudift Htudu Mahasabba passed a reso¬ 

lution maintaining that “the Constituent Assembly, aa ft isTiTa properly 
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constituted legal bod; with full sovereign power and authority and competent 
to frame the political 'constitution of Akhimd Hindasthan." The Committee 
further urged the Princes to join the ^Constituent Assembly giving adequate 
representation to their own people and to introduce' Responsible Government 
in their own State*. 

An expenditure of nearly Rs. 90 lakhs for the construction and equipment of 
the six National Laboratories for chemical, physical, metallurgical, fuel, glass 
and road research for the year 1047-48 was approved by the governing body of 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research which met in New Delhi 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. O. Rajagopalaohari, Minister for Industries sod 
Supplies. 


10th. In the Central Assembly, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Finance Member ex¬ 
plained the Government of India’s policy regarding restrictions on foreign 
exchange. Speaking on the Foreign Exchange Regulations Bill, which was 
passed oy the House, he emphasised that Sterling would not be multilateral!; 
convertible for capital transactions. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabha passed a resolution 
resenting "the attempt made by the Muslim League Ministry in Bengal to 
transfer Muslims from Behar and otner provinces with the definite political 
objective of increasing the Muslim population strength in Mnelim minority 
districts of Western Bengal.” 

In reply to a question in the Central Assembly, Pt. Jawahsrlal 
Nehru said. "Government had no reason whatever to believe that the 
statement made by Sardar Sardul Singh Oaveeshar to the foot that Shri 
, Subhas Chandra Bose was shot dead on the Russo-Ohinese border by 
, Allied troops, had any foundation in fact and therefore did not propose to take 
any further action. Government was convinced that Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose died ae a result of injuries sustained in an aircraft crash.'’ 

The States’ Negotiating Committee and the Standing Committee of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes concluded their joint deliberations after passing a number of 
resolutions. 


'11th. The Central Assembly passed the motion for consideration of the Labour 
Member, tij. Jagjivan Ram's Bill to make provision for the investigation and 
settlement of Industrial disputes as reported by the Select Committee, 

The BeDgsl Legislative Council rejected by 34 to 13 votes the Congress party’s 
adjournment motion criticising the recent police firing on student demonstrators 
on "Viet-Nam' Day in Calcutta. „ ■ , . , 

The Orissa Assembly Congress party discussed the letter of resignation placed 
before tie party by the premier, Sj. Hare Krishna Mehtab and then passed a 
j resolution "urging the premier to withdraw hia resignation.’’ 

Two adjournment motiona, tabled by the CongresB party, relating to the commu¬ 
nal disturbances in Saidpur and the Calcutta Tramway Workers* Strike was lost 
in the Bengal Assembly. 

lath, A "no confidence" motion tabled against the Bihar Ministry was moved 
: in the Provincial Assembly by Mr S. M. Ismail, leader of the opposition and 

- leader of the Muslim League Party in the Assembly. m ' 

A Press Note issued from New Delhi stated: "In a directive on the appoint- 
, ment of non-Indiana to civil posts under the Armed Forces the Governor- 
General-in-Oounoil has laid down that suoh appointments shall be mads in 
very exceptional circumstances and then only on contract for the nummnm 

i ^Ttv bis pos Sprayer speech at Noakhall, Mahatma Gandhi visualised an 
independent India of a ceetelesa and daBBless people living together with full 
cultural and religious freedom. "An independent India, as conceived by me, 
he said, "will hava all Indians belonging to diflerent religions living in perfect 
friendship." 

13thr*BJ. Sri Krishna Sin bn, Prime Minister of Bihar, replying to the debate 
on the "no confidence" motion agamst the Ministry, announced in the Assembly 
the decision of the Bihar Government to appoint a Commission of Enquiry to 
investigate into the recent disturbances in the province. 

A resolution expressing want of confidence in the leadership of BJ. Prakasam, 
the Premier waa tabled by a large number of members of the Madras Congress 
Legislature Party and handed over to the Premier. - . , 

In the Central Assembly, the Defence Secretary, Si. G. S, Bhalja, introduced 
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a Bill to enable da ties in connection with vital services to be imposed in any 
emergency on the Armed Forces o! the Crown. 

A press Note issued from New Delhi announced the Government or India's 
decision to relax the Newsprint Control Order with effect from April 1947. 

Criticising the resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League at Karachi, the London Times stated: “The League’s Karachi attack on the 
Cabinet Mission's plan and on the very existence of the Constituent Assembly 
was tactical error inspite of the undoubted provocation amply furnished by the 
Congress Party. It further declared thst it ia for the advantage of all India 
that the Muslim League members of the Cabinet should remain there and, as 
a symbol of their party, play in building up the new Constitution. 

I4tb. The Behar Legislative Assembly rejected by 92 to 27 votes the Muslim 
League Party’s “no-confidence" motion agsiuBt the Congress Ministry. 

A strong plea to India to avoid civil strife and prove an example to the 
world by carrying out her transition in a pe*ceful way was made by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary at London. He added, “Our great desire 
is to see India—Muslim, Hindu and the rest—joined together ana taken over 
from us as a going concern and not to suffer any disruption in civil life nor 
to engage in a civil war of any kind." 

By 72 to 50 votes, the Bengal Legislative Assembly rejected an Opposition 
resolution recommending extension of the franchise to women in elections to 
District aud Union Boards. 

The view that if the reported quitting of the Interim Government by the 
Congress Party materialised, it would precipitate a general upheaval in the 
country and all chances of a constitutional and peaceful transfer of power 
would be lost for ever, was expressed by Mr. Frank Anthony, u u. (Central) 
and President of the Anglo-Indian Association at Lahore. 

Sj. L. B. Bhopatkar, President Of Atl-Iodia Hindu MahasabhA, at n press 
conference in New Delhi said that the League’s boycott of the Constituent 
Assembly had made it incumbent on it to vacate its seats in the Interim 
Government and if the League refuse to do, it was up to H. M. G. to compel 
it to this coarse of action. 


15th. The Standing Committee of the AU-Indja Newspaper Editors’ Conference met 
in New Delhi under the chairmanship ofjSj. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, the President. 

Sardar Vallsbhbbai Fate), Home Member, declared in an interview that 
Confess would withdraw from the Viceroy’s Cabinet if Muslim League 
members were allowed to remain under “present conditions." He further said, 
“Congress members of the Interim Government have asked H, M. G. either to 
require the Muslim League to share in drafting a new constitution, or to leave 
the Cabinet. Unless the Muslim League gets out, we will go out" 

Exploratory talks on the Indian Sterling Balances between the U. K. 
delegation and the Government of India’s representatives concluded in New 
- Delhi, 

A proposal for the establishment of a Central Bureau of Psychology under 
Government was approved by the Standing Finance Committee which met in 
New Delhi under the'Chairmanship of Mr. Liaquat AU Khan, Finance Member. 
The object of the Bureau waa to conduct research in selection methods and 
standardising tests of various types in the Educational field. 

U. Aung tan, Vice-President of the Burma Interim Government, declared 
at Rangoon that he was “convinced that a civil war will soon range in India.” 
He further said, “I am definitely convinced that India will not become a world 
power because of her internal political differences which do not allow the 
Muslim League and the Congress to come together. 

16tb. Presiding over the 2<tod annual session of the All India Trade Union Congress, 
which opened in Calcutta, H. Mrinalkanti Bose declared,” Only a tremendous 

n tico-social revolution, either violent or non-violent, can bring to an end 
ia s gigantic social inequalities. The A.I.T.U.O., as the spearhead of the labour 
would have to take a large share in bringing about this revolution.” 
the con 7? ca V. on ? l * he Aligarh universityTMr. Liaquat AU Khan said, 
_„ ma * wsat to live in this sub-continent sb an independent and aelf- 
P*°P le ana are to no way interested in or prepared to submit to a 
^ e , bve our life as a nation m our own way. This can 
Pakistan" ° n,y * we ^ a7e tt and independent Stale of our own and that is 
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At a meeting of the Punjab Provincial Congress Com mittee, the no-confidence 
motion against Or. S. D. Kiti-hlew, the president, having become inadmissible and 
thus ineffective, fell through without even formally being moved, 

Tho working committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, at its 
meeting, decided to convene an all-Bengal conference in Calcutta to consider the 
desirability of establishing a separate province of the Hindus of Bengal, 

Presiding over the Food Ministers’ conference at New Delhi, Dr. Raieoara Prasad 
reviewed the food position in the country and expressed the view that the 
present controls were ineffective and the time has come when it should be remedied. 

17th. The first Railway Budget of the Interim Government of lodia was presented 
in the Oentrnl Assembly by Dr. John Mathai, Transport Member, when he 
placed the estimate of revenue and expenditure for the year 1947-48. 

A deficit of Rs. l4 crores in the current year and next financial year was 
disclosed by the Finance Minister, Mr. Mohammed Ali while presenting the 
Budget estimates in the Bengal Assembly. 

The Budget session of the Council of State commenced in New Delhi 
under the presidentship of Mr. Hoss&in Imam. 

18Ut. The Central Assembly diseased a non-official resolution to nationalise the 
Reserve Bank and another to release I, N. A prisoners. 

A wide range of subjects relating to India’s education was dealt with by 
MaulaDa Abul K&lam Azad, Education Member, at a Press conference, when 
he outlined the Government’s educational policy. ‘*The Central Government’s 
educational programme”, he said, “included the setting up of a National 
Museum, the allocation of funds for fundamental research work, the develop¬ 
ment of arohaelogioal studies and the use of broadcasting and filmB for the 
purpose of mass education.” 

Khwaja Nazimuddin, MX. A. (Central), member of the Council of Action of 
the All India Muslim League, met the Punjab Governor and discussed with 
him the situation in the Punjab Province. 

Srimsti Kama)a Devi, member of the Congress Working Committee, in an 
interview at Bangalore, said, “The people of this country have lost faith in the 
bonafides of the Labour Government in Britain And if the present drift 
persisted, a struggle may be expected shortly”. 

The British Cabinet, at its meeting, considered the issue raised as a mult 
of the Congress Party's representation to Britain that the Muslim League's 






>ycott tha Constituent Assembly, _. _ ^ , 

In his presidential address at the 6th Conference of the Behar Congress Socialist 


nil 


the aiUinment of India’s freedom, which- be said, would not be marked by 
spontaneous outbreak of violence or the formation of independent local govern¬ 
ments, but a people's movement in which the kisana and the mazdoors will 
take a leading part* 

The All-India Trade Union Congress, which concluded its session in Calcutta, 
declared in a resolution that the aim of (he working-class movement in 
India was the establishment of a Socialist State in which all power would 
rest in the hands of the producing masses. 

19 th. Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, in an interview at Calcutta 

warned that the present Congress attitude to the League uwa-vi* the Interim 
Government might lead to worsening of the communal relations. 

The Governor of the Punjab issued an ordinance to amend the Ihinjab 
Public Safety ordinance so as to empower the Provincial Government to deism 
any person arreBted by it or on its direction. ... • - , 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, in an interview at Patna, declared, “Provincial 
Gove rnmen ts under popular Minister w<*re not powerful enough to check ftny 
major communal trouble although they themselves might think otherwise 
gtva assurances that they would he able to control any future trouble. Although 
{hey are saddled with the responsibility of maintaining law and order,, they 
had no effective power to enforce the law during the critical situations. 

20th The British Government's White Paper on the constitutional future of India was 
presented by the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Atllee in the House of Commons, 
fit. Attlee made the following announcement"Bis Majesty a Government 
desire to band over their responsibility to authorities established by a Cons- 
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titotion approved by all parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet 
Mission's plan, but unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect that such 
a constitution and such authorities will emerge. The present stale of 
uncertainty is fraught with danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. H.MG. 
wish to main it clear that it is their definite intention to take necessary 
steps to effect transference of power into responsible Indian hands by a date 
not later than June, 1948.” 

With regard to the Indian States, Mr. Attlee Baid that the British Govern¬ 
ment do not intend to hand over their powers and obligations noder the 
paramountcy to any Government of British India. 

The statement also annonneed the termination of Lord Wavell’s appointment 
aa war-time Viceroy and added that U.M-G. haB approved the appointment of 
Visconnt Mountbaiten as his saccesBor, the change of office taking place during 
March. 

1 he Central Assembly commenced a general discussion on the Railway Budget. 
The Transport Member's proposal to increase fares and freight rates in the absence 
of large scale proposals for amenities formed the main subject of discussion. 

Mr. Abdul Quiyam Khan, leader of the opposition in the Frontier Assembly 
was arrested at Mardan. 

Fifteen persons were killed as a result of police firing on a mob of villagers at 
Balurghat (North Bengal) in connection with the u Tebhaga" movement. 

21st. The Central Assembly passed the Labour Member, Sj. Jagjivan Ram’s Bill 
to make provision for investigation and settlement of industrial disputes aB 
reported by the Select Committee. 

The Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, in a press 
»t»tement said. ‘•The statement of policy in regard to India issued by H. M. G. 
will serve a useful purpose as the Sta'es will now have their chance of playing 
a vital part in helping to coastrnct the new India, Strong happy and contented 
holding out for her people the pattern of a fuller a»d more prosperous life 
and helping to maintain and inspire the peace and progress of the world. 
From the statement it can be seen that the British no longer desire to maintain 
their hold on India through adherence to the principles of ‘Divide *ud Rule.” 

Commenting on the British Government’s statement, the Muslim League's 
organ “Dawn , stated, ‘‘The recent statement issued by H. M. G. represents a 
new approach to the Indian problem. It seems that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues 
have realised at last what the Muslim League has repeatedly asrerted, that the 
hope of framing an agreed constitution for an Unitea India was an idle dream." 

The frontier Muslim League started its agitation in Mardan to fight the so- 
called repressive lawa of the Frontier Government and “to win back the civil 
liberties of the people in the province.” 

22nd. Pandit Jawaharla] Nehru, In a statement, commended the British Govern¬ 
ment’s statement on India as •*a wise and courageous one", snd declared that 
the work of the Constituent Assembly must now be carried on with greater 
speed. “In this great work", he added, ‘‘we invite all those who have kept 
aloof and we ask all to be partners in this joint and historic understanding, 
casting aside fear and suspicion, which ill become a great people on the eve 
of freedom.” 

An appeal to the leaders of the Muslim League and the CongrosB to convene a 
round table conference of representatives of political parties lor the purpose of 
bringing about a settlement between the two communities to assume jointly the 
agency for the transference of power from Britain to India was made by prominent 
leaders of the Bind Progressive Muslim Jamiat at Karachi, 

Welcoming the British Government's announcement, Dr. Shyma Prasad 
Mookhcrjee, ia a statement, declared, “We shall demand with one voice that 
the transfer of power must be made to a strong Central Government in respect 
of the whole of the Britjsh India. Hindus will resist with their life blood any 
scheme of the perpetuation of slavery which will be inevitable if Bengal, as the 
is constituted and administered to-day, is allowed to become a separate indepen¬ 
dent umt cut off from the rest of India. Nothing can justify the transfer of 
nearly 35 millions of persons belonging to One community to the perpetual 
domination of an artificial majority which refuses to identify itself with the 
rising aspirations of the entire people, 

A fervent appeal to root out the weaknesses that have orept into the Congress 
organisation was made by Acharya (Kripalani, the Congress President, while 
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inaugurating a Conference of Presidents and Secretaries of all Provincial 
Congress Committees which opened in Allahabad, 

>8rd. Mr. M. A. Jinn&h declared at Karachi. ''The MnBlim League will not yield 
. an inch in their demand for Pakistan. Whatever the Hindu may do, we chill 
ever remain generous and good to all. Our demand is just and ib the only way 
to liberate the ten croree of Muslims in India. The Bufferings that the Muslims 
' have undergone in Rebar and elsewhere Only show more clearly that we should 
have a separate State of Pakistan." 

The Council of State adopted a resolution urging Ibat non-official members 
of the Central Legislature be associated with the various political, cultural and 
trade missions sent abroad by the Government of India. 

Si. P. C. Joshi, General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, declared 
at Bombay, ‘There is no reason to hail but every reason to be suspicious of 
Premier Aitlce’s statement in the House of Commons. It is not a British 
pledge to quit India, but an imperialist manoeuvre to gain lime." 

The warning of a possible anarchy in India and a call to Britain not to ■ 
abandon insistence on agreement among Indians » as made by the London Times 
in an editorial. It further expressed the feeling that the Viceroy, Lord Waveil 
has been "ill-rewarded'' by being recalled and made a more pessimistic comment 
about the fulfilment of agreement reached on India’s S.erling Balances and the 
future defence of India. 

Aoharya Narendra Dev. the Congress Socialist leader, in a statement at 
Cawnpore, characterised H. M. G's statement on India "as going baok upon tho 
Cabinet Mission's decision of May, 1946." He added, 1 It seems that 
Mr. Jinnah'e slogan of 'divide and quit' is going to be realised, while Congress 
wanted the British to quit and leave us. to our fate without deciding anything. 

A resolution declaring that the "Harijans in India are wi<h the Congress" 
and that they are not prepared to accept Pakistan, Acbutsthan or Khaliatan, 
was passed at the l5th annual session or the All-India Harijan League, held in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Sj. Hemobandra Naskar. 

24th. The opinion that the existence of organised political parties functioning 
within the Congress has seriously affected the efficiency and discipline of the 
Congress organisation «nd confused the mind of ihe masses, was expressed by 
the Conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees at its concluding session. 

Babu Purshottam Das Tandou, Speaker of the TJ P. Legislative Assembly, 
referring to H. M. G's latest announcement on India, said, "We need not think 
to-day what will be the attitude of the British Government at their time of 
departure. We should instead realise that it will be the strength of our arms 
that will dictate the shape of the India of to-morrow." 

Mahatma Gandhi, making a reference to Mr. Attlee’s statement, said that it 
has put the burden on- various parties of doing what they thought best. He 
added, "If the Hindus and the Muslims closed their ranks and came together 
without external pressure, they wonld not only better their political condition 
but would also affect that of whole of India and probably the world." 

A deficit of Rs. 37 lakhs was revealed in the Behar Budget for 1947-48, presented 
in the Behar Legislative Assembly by the Finance Minister, Sj. Anugraha 

. Narayan Binha. 

The Muslim League's demonstration in Amritsar and Jcllunder took a 
a serious turn. Police opened fire several times. British troops were called as a 
precautionary measure. 

25 lb, The attitude of the Muslim League towards the minorities was defined by 
Mr. Jinnah in an interview at Karachi. He said, "Ihe one cardinal principle 
that 1 have followed and shall adhere to. is that the minorities to whichever 
community they belong must be treated fairly and justly and that 
every effort Bhould be made by the majority community to errate in them a 
sense of security and confidence. In the pursuit of this policy, which we are 
going to follow definitely, the Opposition must also be a responsible Opposition." 

The IT. 8. Secretary of State, Mr. George Marshall declared at Washington 
that the British Government's plan for the transfer of power to responsible 
Indian hands "offers a just basis for co-operation." He further expressed the 
opinion that Indian political leadership would accept this cleat-cut challenge 
and proceed to break the impasse between the Congress and* the Muslim League. 

Prime Minister Clement Attleer in reply to a question in the House of 
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Commons if he would confirm that the British Government intended to 
maintain responsibility for the security of India from external attack after 
Jane t 1948, said, "Government have declared their intention to transfer fall 
power to Indian hands not later thnn June 1948 and responsibility for the 
security of India from external aggression will fall upon India from the date 
when full power in trana'emd if Ind a d-elded to remain within the British 
Commonwealth, the position would be similar to that of the U. K. Government 
and any other members of the Commonwealth. If she decides to leave it, her 
future would be of great int-nst and the U- K, Government would be trilling to 
enter into a treaty with India under the U. N- O. Charter.” 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, Commerce Member, at a joint meeting of the Trade 
Policy Committee and the Consultative Committee of Economists at New Delhi, 
referred to the broad principles which the Government of India would apply 
in examining ttie provisional list of items inlrespeet of which.India proposes to 
seek tariff concessions from other particip .ting countries in the forthcoming 
international trade talks at Geneva. 

The House of Lords debated a motion criticising the White Paper fixing > 
date for the transfer of power in India. Viscount Templewood (Conservative) 
opened the debate by moving that the British Government's decision ro hand 
India over to an Indian Government under conditions which appear to be in 
conflict wi>b previous declarations of the'Government on th : a subject and with¬ 
out any provision for the protection of minorities or the discharge of tbeir 
other obligations, is likely to imperil the peace and prosperity of India.** 

28 th. Following a compromise between the Punjab Government and the Muslim 
League in connection with the 34 day-old agitation in the province, the Khan 
of Mamdot, President of the Panjab Provincial Muslim League callid off the 
Muslim League civil disobedience movemeut in the province. 

The debate on India in the House of Lords concluded with Lord Temple wood's 
withdrawal of his motion criticising the British Government’s announcement of 
February 20. Replying to criticisms. Lord Pcthio Lawrence, Secretary of State 
for India said that it was intended to impress upon Indian parties the British 
Government's sincerity in their promise to transfer power and the urgency of 
parties finding a solution of their differences among themselves. He further 
added that if the parties did not arrive at the main decisions and agreement 
by the fixed date, "it will be possible for Britain to hand over power to a 
Provincial Government which can accomplish the remaining part of the task.” 

$7tb. The Advisory Committee of the Constituent Assembly on fundamental 
rights, minorities and excluded and tribal areas held its first session in New 
Delhi. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was elected Chairman of the Committee. 

The Constitutional Advisory Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in 
New Delhi to consider the situaiion that had arisen as a result of the British 
Government's White Paper on their Indian policy, 

A total expenditure of Ra. 2,10,000 in connection with the riots and refugees 
in the province waB revealed in the supplementary estimates of expenditure of 
the Bengal Government for the current year presented to the Bengal Assembly 
by the Finance Minister, Mr. Mahommad AH, 


48tb. The Central Government’s Budget for 1947-48, introduced in the Central 
Assembly by ihe Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat All Khan, revealed a deficit 
of Ra. 48.46 erores. Among the proposals made by the Finance Member for 
meeting the deficit were3o% tax on business profits exceeding Ra. l lakh, 
doubling the rate of Corporation tax, doubling oil the export duty on tea, and 
a graduated tax on capital gains 

Bj. T. Prakasam, the Madras Premier, at a meeting of the Madras Congress 
Legislature party, ruled out of order the ' no-confidence'* motion made against 
him by 30 members of the opposition. Sj. O. P. Rsmaswami Reddiar was 
elected by the opposition members as the Leader of tho party. 

8it A. Kamoawaroi Mudaliar was unanimously elected President of the United 
States Economic and Social Council which opened Its session in New York. 

In the Central Assembly, the Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat AH Khan, while 
presenting the Budget Esnmates pointed to the relief of the poorer classes for 
which provision has.been made in the Budget by way of abolition of thejgalt- Tax, 
subsidization of imported food, grow-raore-food grants and other measures. 
He added, ‘*y first proposal in implementation of the policy I have dictated 
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is the setting up of a commission to investigate that aspect of great private 
accumulations of wealth in recent years which is concerned with our taxation." 

The Convention of the A. I. Congress Socialist Party at Cawnpore approved 
of a vital change in the constitution of the party, whereby it would in future 
be called the Socialist Party (India) ana its membership would be thrown 
open to non-congressmen also. 

March 1947 

The Punjab Premier, Sir Khisr Hyat Khan Tiwana, tendered his 
resignation as Premier of the Cabinet. 

The 20th annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry met in New Delhi. 

The Governor of the Punjab invited the Khan of Mamdot to 
form a new Ministry. 

Communal disturbances broke out in the Punjab following the 
resignation of the Punjab Coalition Ministry. 

The debate on India commenced in the House of Commons. 

Mahatma Gandhi began hia tour of the riot-affected area of 
Bebar. 

The Governor of the Punjab promulgated Sec. 93 ini the province- 

Mr. Winston Churchill suggested that the problem of India 
should be handed over to U. N. 0. for solution. 

The Congress Working Committee met in new Delhi to consider 
H.M.G. statement of February 20. 

The Working Committee of the A. L Hindu Mahasabha met in 
New Delhi to discuss the situation created by the British Govt’s 
announcement of Feb. 20. 

The Madras Premier, Sj. T. Prakasam tendered the resignation 
of his ministry to Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President. 

Master Tara Singh said at Lahore: “Punjab is drifting towards a 
civil war.’’ 

Pandit Jawaharlol Nehru arrived in Lahore and made a tour 
of the riot affected areas of the provinoe. 

The Central Assembly began a general discussion on ths Budget. 

The Mnslim League deoided to boycott the Inter-Asian Relations 
Conference. 

Dr. S. F. Mookherjee declared at Calcutta, . Partition of Bengal 
is the only solution to' the grave communal problem facing the 
provinoe.” 

Lord Moontbatten, Governor-General designate of India, arrived in 
New Delhi. 

The Inter-Asian Relations Conference began its historie session in 
New Delhi. Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the session. 

Lord Wavell, the outgoing Viceroy, left New Delhi for London. 

Lord Mountbatten was sworn in as Vioeroy and Governor-General 
of India at New Delhi. 

The Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah for talks 
at New Delhi, Mr. Jinnah accepted the Viceroy’s invitation. 

Communal disturbances broke out in Calcutta. 

Mr. .Jinnah, Bpeaking at Bombay, called for a trnoe on the 
basis of Pakistan, the elimination of British in India and India 
for Indians, 

Q 
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Mahatma Gandhi arrived In New Delhi and bad an interview 
with H. E. the Viceroy. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in 

Bombay under the presidentship of the N&wab of Bhopal 

1st. The Negotiating Committee of the. Constituent Assembly and the correspond¬ 
ing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in New Delhi and appointed 
a sub-committee to prepare alternative schemes for the selection and allocation 
of States* representatives to the Constituent Assembly. 

'the Budget Session of the Madras Legislative Assembly commenced. The 
Budget estimates for 1947-43 introduced by the Premier, Mr. T. Prakasam, 
disclosed a small surplus of Rs 57,000. 

The Government of Sind’s Budget for 1917-48, presented to the Bind 
Assembly by Mr. G. H. Uidayatullah, Premier, revealed a surplus of Rs. 3*1 
lakhs. 

The open session of the 5th conference of the Socialist Party of India at 
Cawnpore, adopted two resolutions, one demanding that nil powers including 
the power of paramonntey be immediately transferred to the present Interim 
Government at the centre and alt British iror>ps be withdrawn and the other 
demanding end of personal rule in every State and full transference of power 
to the States* people. 

Addressing the Convocation of the Agra University, Dr. Kailash Nath Katjo, 
Minister of Justice, U. P. observed# "A united India is a historical necessity. 
The very physical configuration of the country invites the establishment of a 
central power. It would appear that India can never unlike Europe, contain 
within herself for any length of time, different sovereign Kingdoms, (states and 
principalities, 

2nd. The Punjab Premier, Malik f?ir Khizr Byat Khan Tiwana tendered his 
. resignation at Premier of the Cabinet. 

3 he Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry in a statement on the Budget proposals# said that the 25% tax on 
profit over Rs. 1 lakh, the increase in the Corporation tax and the proposed tsx 
on capital gains were bound to heve serious effects and repercussions on the 
entire economio structure of the country. 

3rd. The view that public enterprise, which offers a very speedy and efficient means 
of bringing about industrial development and expansion in tbs country. Should 
not be allowed to stop but greater facilities be given for its development, was 
expressed by Lais Gnrntbarsn Lai, while presiding over the 20th annual session 
of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry at New 
Delhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to Sodepore after completing his font months’ 
continuous stay in Noskhali and Tiptrrub. 

Khan fftikar Hussain Khan of*. Mamdot, Lender of the Muslim League 
Assembly Party, waa invited by the Punjab Governor to form a new Ministry, 
The decision to oppose “by every possible mesus the establishment of a 
Muslim League Government in the provinaa so long as its objective is Pakistan 
or Muslim domination in the Punjab—the homeland of the SikbB” was taken 
by the Panthic Akali Party at its meeting in Lahore. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnsh, in an interview on the resignation of*'the Punjab Ministry 
appesLd for oomplete unity among Muslims. He said, “It wo establish complete 
unity, co-operation and harmony among ourselves, it will not be difficult to aettle 
with other communities or parties and the British Government.” 

In his inaugural address at the annnal session of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Pandit Jawaharlal Nebrn, referring to the 
criticism of the Government's Budget proposals, declared, '*It is entirely wrong 
H you imagine that this Govern m nt or any member of this Government, is out 
to injurs industry. That would be folly on our part, We want to provide 
facilities for industry and facilities for production—technical, scientific# power 
resouroes and all that." 

4tb. The Central Assembly began a general discussion on the Budget. 

A warning to private industrialists that if they are not willing to help the 
Government in improving the economio condition of the country, “there are 
other method* by which wn shall be able to achieve that purpose" were uttered 
by Mr. Litquat All Khan, Finance Member,’ replying to criticisms of the central 
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Budget. He farther made it clear that Government had do intention to stiffie 
public enterprise and that proposed business profits tax was only for the ourrent 
jeer and therefore those who talk of there being no production in the nest year 
because of this tax are mistaken." 

The Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce end Industry concluded 
its session after passing a resolution on the economic polioy “viewing with 
concern the deterioration in all Bpberes of economic activity created as a result 
of the absence of any definite economic policy on the part of the Government.” 

A revenue deficit of Rs. 47*2 lakbs were forecast by Mr. Sarainmianaod, Finance 
Minister, while presenting (be budget for 1947*48 in the U. F. Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Government of Orissa's Budget estimates for 1947*48, presented by the 
Premier Sj. Bare Krishna Mabtab in the Oriess Assembly, revealed a deficit of 
Rs. 1 crore 10 lakhs. 

Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, the Punjab Premier, tendered the resignation 
of the Care-taker Government to the Governor of the Punjab. 

Following the resignation of the Punjab Coalition Ministry, Hindus and Sikhs 
staged "Anti-Pakistan” demonstration a in Lahore. Thirteen persons were killed 
nod 105 injured as a result of communal disturbances which broke out in 
Lahore following the demonstrations. Policed opened fire severs! times. Military 
was called out na a precautionary measure. 

Stb. _ The debate on India commenced in the House of Commons. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, moving the resolution 
on the February 20 statement, said in the House of Commons, “We have oow 
reached the final and the most critical stage. We will have to take risks as to 
the effect of our action upon our country, upon India and upon the rest of the 
world. Our whole policy and action has been based upon acceptance of the 
Indian claim that they are worthy and fit for self-government and aayone who 
has the privilege of knowing their leaders would not for a moment doubt that 
claim.” The main epeaker of the opposition, Sir John Anderson, criticising the Labour 
Government's polioy said that by fixiug a date for withdrawal from India the 
Government bad lost a bargaining power to fulfil their obligations in India. 

The Council of State began a general discussion on the Budget proposals. 

Mahatma Gandhi and his party arrived in Patna. 

The Governor of the Punjab issued a proclamation under Section 93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. Since no alternative ministry was formed, 
the Governor also prorogued the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

Fresh outbreak of communal trouble occurred in Multan. The situation in 
Lahore continued unchanged. About 17 persona were killed and 82 others 
injured as a result of police firing. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, in a statement at Amritsar, appealed to 
alt those who were opposed, to PekiBtao, to observe March 11 as “Anti-Pakistan 
day" to show their resentment of '‘Muslim League methoda and their determina¬ 
tion to fight the Muslim League domination.” 

6tb. Mr. Wiostoo Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, opening the second day's 
debate on India in the House af Commons, suggested that the problem of India 
should be handed over to the U. N. O. for solution. Declaring that the Indian 
political pariies do not represent the great masses, Mr. Churchill aaid, “In hand¬ 
ing over the Government of India to these so-called political classes, you are 
banding over to men of straw, of whom in a few years no trace ‘.will remain,’’— 
The Opposition’s amendment declining to accept the Government’s policy of 
transferring power from Britain to India by June, 1948 was defeated in - the 
House o. Commons by 337 voteB to 185. The Government’s motion asking the 
House to approve its policy was carried without a division. 
Mr. Attlee, replying to tho debate, in the course of his speech, said, “We 
believe we have done great work in India. We believe the time baa come when 
Indians must shoulder their responsibilities. Wo can help, but wa cannot take 
the burden on ourselves,” 

Tbs Congress Worklog Committee met io New Delhi sod had general disens- 
sions on the British Government’s statement of February 20, the ministerial 
crisis in Madras and the communal elluation in the Punjab. 

Tho situation in Lahore considerably worsened as a result of fresh outbreak. 
of trouble. The day's casualties were 6 dead and 30 others iojured. A 24 hoar 
curfew Wsb imposed on the city. 
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7Uu The Congress Working Committee continued discussion on the situation in 
the Punjab and the implicationa of the British Gov* rument’a statement of 
February 2a 

The need for the prodnotion of durable doth, which alone could aolve to a 
very great extent the problem oi tho shortage of supplier, was emphasised by 
Sj. 0. Rajagopalaobari, Member for luduBtriea and Supplies in hie inau¬ 
gural address at the Fourth A. I. Textile Conference at Cawnpore. 

Acharya Kripalsni, the Congress Preeident. announced in New Delhi hia 
acceptance of the resignation of Sj- Jai Prskseh Narain from the CongreM 
Working Committee. 

Mr. H. S. Snhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, said at RejsbabU ‘‘The time has 
definitely come when one-party rale should be revised in Bengal and other 
provinces. Government should be reconstituted with ail the communitiea as onr 
prosperity depends on the sole purpose of receiving freedom and retaining it." 

The situation in Lahore showed definite signs of improvement, although 
tension prevailed everywhere. Major disturbances continued in Amritsar, Taxilla 
and Rawalpindi. The Punjab Peace Committee, Including Congress, Sikh and 
Muslim League leaders issued an appeal to tbs citizens for a return to normal 
conditions. 

8th. The Congress Working Committee concluded its session after adopting five 
resolutions on the political situation and on Congress organisational matters. 
The Committee invited tba Muslim League to nominate representatives to meat 
Congress representatives in order to consider the situation that has arisen from 
the impending transfer cf power and to desire means to meet the situation. 

The Committee further demanded that the transfer Of power, in order to be 
smooth, should be preceded by the recognition in practice of the Interim 
Government as the Dominion Government with effective control over service 
and administration and the Viceroy and the Governor-General functioning at 
the Constitutional head of the Government. 

Referring to the Punjab events, the Committee urged tbe necessity Of the 
division of Punjab into two provinces, "so that the predominantly Muslim part 
may be separated from tbe predominantly non-Muslim part.’' 

Ssrdar Ajit Singh, the veteran Indian revolutionary leader, returned to India 
after 39 years’ extie in Germany. 

An appeal to the Hindus of Bebar to contribute funds for the relief and 
rehabilitation of riot-affeoted people in that province wee made by Mahatma 
Gandhi, in bis post prayer speech at Patna. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindn Mshoeabhs met in New 
Delhi to discuee tbe situation created by tbe British Government’s statement 
of February 20. Tbe Comm ittee also discussed the report about the Punjab 
situation submitted by Sj. V. G. Desbpende, 

The Madras Legislative Council passed into taw the Madras Maintenance of 
public Safety Order Bill aa a measure directed against the “ anarchical .elements 
in the province." 

Except for a few stray cases of aaaanUs, Lahore was comparatively quiet. The 
situation in Amritsar, Multan and Rawalpindi was also under control, 

9th. The view that, except for fixing a date for the complete transfer of power 
to responsible Indisn hinds, tbe whole of the announcement of the British 
Government of February 20 is vague and is likely to lead to unrest and strife 
in India, was expressed in a resolution passed by the Working Committee of 
the AU-Indla Hindu Mahasabha. The resolution opposed the transfer of power 
to Provincial Government’s "with regard to sreaB which are not fully repre* 
•enj™ in the Constituent Assembly owing to their perversity.” 

The Working Oommittes of toe All-India Shis Political Conference, held in 
Lucknow, passed a resolution welcoming tbe British Government’s statement 
of February 20 and urging tbe Muslim League to join the Constituent Assembly. 

More cases of stray assaults were reported from Labors. Wide-scale dovasta- 
Uon of properties and houses formed the major disturbances in Mnrree and 


loU V u S, ‘ ^ M *dras Premier banded over to tbe Congress President, 

Aobsrya Siipslaui bis resignation as well aa those of his colleagues in toe 
Ministry, so as to give the latter full freedom of aotion in the reconetitution of 
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Tbe Budget estimate of the Government of Assam for 1947-48, placed before 
the Assembly by Sj. B. R. Medhi, Finance Minister, disclosed »deficit of 
Ra. 32*28 lakhs. 

85. Mebr Cbaod K banns, Finance Minister, N.W.F.P., presenting the Bndget 
In the Legislative Assembly anticipated a email enrplue of Rs. 2 lakhs for 
the year 1947-48. 

The Central Assembly began a five-day discussion on the demands for grsnts. 

The Bengal members of the Central Legislature waited in a deputation on 
Ft. Nehru and Sardar Patel and discussed the position of Bengal Hindus in 
the light of H. M. G’s statement on India and also the recent parliamentary 
debatea thereon. 

The riot situation in Lahore and Rawalpindi was quiet. Large scale looting 
and arson occurred in Multan and Attock. Police and Military opened fire 
several times in Amritsar to prevent mob-violence. The Governor of the Punjab 
visited the riot-effected areas of the province. 

lltb. In his post-prayer apeech at Patna, Mahatma Gandbi said, "The Muslim 
Leegae cannot achieve PakiBtan by the use of tbe award nor the Hindus can 
stop by the use of sword. Even if tbe Muslim League demauda Pakistan at 
the point of the sword or by tbe threat of killing, your duty ia not to extend 
a counter-threat, but to tell the Muelim League to eduoate yon abont Pakistan 
and to give you more knowledge about it," 

Commenting on ths Punjab situation, the London Times, in on editorial, 
stated: “Arson and massacre, which have lead sll law-abiding citizens of tbe 
Punjab to welcome the intervention of British troops, provide a terrible war¬ 
ning of the dangers to public order inseparable from any attempt to enforce a 
communal-dictatorship by unconstitutional agitation.” It added, "Tbe danger ia 
in no way lessened if the agitation claims to be based on democratic principle*. It 
is u curious feature of the campaign conducted in the Punjab by the Muslim 
League that a 56 percent Muslim majority in the province enables it to invoke 
theee principles, white it fiercely controverts them in other parts of India." 

Maulana Abut Hamid Khan, President of the Assam Provincial Muslim League 
waa arrested at Darang district (Assam). 

In tbe Central Assembly, Sardar Vallabbbhai Patel stated that the treatment 
meted out to tbe scheduled castes in India was one “wholly indefensible" and 
added, "to our ahsme. It must be admitted it was more or less a blot on our 
society.” 

The Council of State debated a resolution moved by Mr. V.V. Kalikar asking 
tbe Government of India to take immediate steps to introduce necessary legis¬ 
lation for abolition of appeals to the Privy Council. 

"Anti-Pakistan Day” wsb observed by tbe Hindus and Sikhs in Lahore aa a 
protest against the Muelim League attempt to foiet communal rule in tbe 
province. 

Lahore was quiet, Tbe situation in Attock district and Rawalpindi remained 
unchanged. Looting and arson were reported from several areas. 

12th. Master Tara Singh, tbe veteran Akall leader, said at Lahore, “Punjab is 
drifting towards a Oivil War.” He added, “I am not prepared to negotiate a 
settlement with the Muslim League until tbe present disturbances cease. The 
Muslim League want to intimidate ns and we are not going to submit. They 
are the aggreBBora. It ia, therefore, for them to issue an appeal to their followers 
to stop looting and arson. I see no need for a joint appeal for peace.” 

Mahatma Gandbi began bis tour of the riot-affected areas of Bebar. 

Mr. Jinnab, speaking at a pai ty given in his honour by tbe Bombay Provincial 
Muslim journalists’ Association, eaid: “There was no other solution which would 
do credit and honour to tbe millions of Muslima in India except Pakistan.” 

In the Central Assembly, the President ruled out an adjournment motion 
tabled by Sj. S. Guruswamy to discuss “the proposed termination of tbe services 
of Ordinance Officers (civilian) of tbe Indian Army Ordinance CorpB beginning 
from March 14, 1947, despite tbe interim recommendation of tbe Nationalisation 
Committee to withdraw tbe notices and release a corresponding number of 
British officers. 

Wide-spread trouble of raidB bv armed mobs were reported from Multan, 
Rawalpindi and Campbellpur. Police and military opened fire at several places.* 

• Tension prevailed every where. Sardar Baldev Singh, Defence Member, a worn- 
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panied by Dr. Gopicband Bharguva and Bardar Ujjal Biogb visited the riot- 
affected areas of Rawalpindi. 

Communal disturbance* broke out in Peshawar, as a result of which curfew 
was imposed on the city. British troops were called out as a precautionary 
measure. 

13th. Dr. Eb»n Sabeb, Frontier Premier, addressing a public meeting at Peshawar, 
declared. “A false evolution has been forced on us. To-day a party has arisen 
in the Frontier which is not in favour of achieving India’s goal of freedom. 
These party men are tbe friends of Mr. Churchill, the reactionary leader of the 
opposition whose sole aim ia to create an unbridgeable golf between the people 
of India and Great Britain. 

Sir fcvan Jenkins, tbe Governor of the Punjab met Hie Excellency the Viceroy 
at New Dtlbi. 

Tbe desirability of a joint Ministry instead of a one-party Government was 
emphasised by Mr. Suhrawardy, Chief Minister. Bengal, iu an interview at Cal¬ 
cutta, discussing the implications of H. M. G’s declaration about transference of 
power Into Indian bands by June, 1948, 

Several incidents, including casta of looting and arson were, reported from 
some villages in Multan District. Minor disturbances continued in Amritsar. 
Large number of "goonda” elements were rounded up by the police in Lahore. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, in a Communique announced the decision of tbe 
Patiala State to participate in the ConstUueut Assembly. 


14th. Mr. T. Prakeaam, the Madras Premier, tendered tbe resignation of his 
Ministry to tbe Governor. The Governor, however, deferred tbe acceptance of tbe 
resignation and nqursud Mr. Prskaetm and his colleagues to remain in office 
until tbe Budget waB passed. The Prime Minister agreed to the rcqmat. The 
Central Legislative Assembly concluded the debate on the general Budget demands 
after five days' discussion and all demands were put to vote sod passed without a 
division. Keplying to the cut motion raising tbe general policy of the Defence 
Department, both tbe Defence Member, Bards r Baldev Singh and the Defence 
Secretary, fcj. G. S. Bhalja gave Satisfactory assurances to tbe members regard¬ 
ing speedy nationalisation of tbe Armed forces, withdrawal of Indian troops 
from abroad and reduction in defence expenditure. — -- 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nthrn arrived in Lahore and bad a discussion with the 


Punjab Governor on tbe communal situation in tbe province. 

Sj. Jai Prakeeb Narain, General Secretary of the All-India Socialist Party, 
at a pTese conference In Bcmbay said, “The decision to change the • name of 
the Congress Socialist party to the Socialist party (India) at tbe recent Oanopore 
session does not accouut to parting of ways of Congressmen and Socialists." 

Tbo riot situation in Lahore and Amritsar Was quiet. Renewed clash between the 
military and the armed raiders occurred in tbe districts of Gampbetlpur. Arson, 
looting and murders on a minor scale continued in Rawalpindi and Attock. 

The situation in tbe riot affected a>eas in Noskbali and Tipperah was discussed 
in tbe Bengal Legislative Assembly in connection with the Budget demands 
fox relief and rehabilitation of riot refugees. 


16th. The Government of the Punjab iu a oommuniqne issued from Lahore, placed 
tbe number of persons killed during the disturbances in the province, up to 
March 15, at 1036 and the number seriously injured at 1,110. 

The appointment of a committee to review the Press Laws in . British India 
was announced by the Government of India in a resolution in the Gazette 
of India from New Delhi. 

An eight-year plan for pnat-war development of broadcasting in India wan 
explained by Bardar ValUbhbhai Patel, Member lor Information and Broadcasting 
at a press conference In New Delhi. 


Bj, Sarat Chandra Bose, criticising tbe Congress Working Committee’s 
resolution recommending a division of the Punjab and Bengal, said : "By 
accepting religion as the sole basis of the distribution of provinces, the Congress 
has cut itself away from its natural moorings and baa almost undone the work 
it has been doing for the last 60 years. Tbe resolution, in faot, is the result of a 
defeatist mentality and was no solution of the communal problem." He further 
urged the establishment of socialism as the only solution for tbe vexed communal 
problem in the country. 

Bj. L. B, Bhopatkar and Bj. Asutosh Lahiri, president and general 
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secretary respectively of the A. t. Hindu Mahasabhs were served with sn order 
from the Punjab Government at Ferozepore eantt, banning their entry into the 
province for a period of six months. 

The Working Committee of the Jaraiat-ul-ulema-i-Hind, at its session in 
New Delhi,, passed a resolution reiterating its faith in a United India and 
strongly protesting against the division of the country on communal lines- 

The question of '‘inefficiency end eoramanaUsm" in Police administration in 
the province was raised by the opposition members during discussion iu the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, accompanied by Bardar Swaran Singb, Dewan Chaman 
Lai and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava visited the riot-affected areas of Rawalpindi, 
Master Tara Singh had ou interview with Pt. Nehru regarding the Punjab situation. 

Except for some localised trouble in Attook district, the situation in the Punjab 
was Quiet. 

16th. Mrs. Vi jay a Likebmi Pandit, Minister for Health, United provinces, addressing 
the convocation of the Lucknow University, defined the role of Indian youth 
"at a time when suspicion and hatred have captured the minds of our people 
and are teariug the soul of India asunder." • 

r.The Executive Committee of the India Conceit of World Affairs released the 
names of the personnel of .the Indian delegation to the Asian Relatione Con¬ 
ference. . Is also announced Mrs. Sarojini Nsidu as the leader of the Indian 
delegation. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at Oalcntta held a 
discussion on the British Government's pronouncement of February 20, “and 
the consequent need for preparations for final seizure of power by the Indian 
people themselves." 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha a two-day 
conference of Bengal Hindus at Calcutta passed a resolution advocating the 
scheme for partition of Bengal as the beat means to prevent the destruction of 
the fabric of Bengal's national life.’’ The Conference further colled upon H. M. 
G. as well aa the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly that 
Bengal should be immediately partitioned and a separate State for Bengal HiadUB 
must be set up before any transfer of power took plaoe-from H. M. 6. 

Pandit Jawabarial Nehru made en aerial tour of the riot-affected areas of 
Multan and Amritsar. A Joint Peace Committee by Hindu and Muslim leaders 
wax formed to establish cordial relations between the two communities. 

17th. Mr, Li squat All Khan, Finance Member, explained at question-time in the 
Central Assembly that India was not losing anything by contiuuing as a mem¬ 
ber of the Dollar Pool. By virtue of her membership, India got from the Pool 
ail the dollar currency that she. wan ted. 

8j. V. G. L'esbpande, General-Seotetary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was 
arrested at Lahore ou a charge of defying the extemment order served on him 
by the Punjab Government. 

In an interview at Bombay, Mian Mnmtaj Daulatana, General-Secretary of the 
Punjab Provincial Muslim League, said : "Mr. Jinoah has directed the Punjab 
Muslim League to give its unstinted and wholehearted co-operation to the ad¬ 
ministration in the Punjab in restoring order in the province and has also re¬ 
minded the Mneealmans of the Punjab that it is their sacred dnty to protect 
the minorities tbat live amongst them." 

Pandit Jawabarial Nehru returned to Delhi after paying a visit to the riot- 
affected areas of the Punjab. Giving his impressions of the tour, Pundit Nehru 
said, "I have seen ghaBtiy lights and I have heard of behaviour by human beings 
- which would degrade brutes. All that has happened io the Punjab is intimately 
connected with political affairs. If there is a grain of intelligence in any person 
be must realise that whatever political objective he may aim at, this it not 
the way to attain it. Any such attempt must bring, as it has in a measure 
brought, min and destruction." 

Bardar Abdur Reb Nisbtar, Communications Member, addressing a press con¬ 
ference at Peshawar, said that the main objeat for starting the Muslim League 
civil disobedience movement in the Frontier was to redress certain grievanees of 
the Frontier Muslims “against the abuse of powers by the Government which 
has become intolerable." 

Freeh disturbances broke out ia Bhahapur and Ambals districts, Military 
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opened fire on mtnl occasions. The situation in Attack, Hianwali and Rawal¬ 
pindi remained atili disturbed, 

18th. The Oentral Assembly began the debate on the Commerce Member, Mr. L I. 
Ghundrigar’e bill to continue for a limited period powers to prohibit or control 
imports and exports, as reported by tbe select committee. 

Disturbances continued in the distriots of Attock snd Ferezepur. Great teneion 
prevailed in Rohtak as a result of false rumours, Lahore aud Multan remained 
comparatively quiet. 

Tbe view that the latest declaration of the British Government to transfer 
power to Indian hands after 15 months was a ‘‘well-designed and serious attem¬ 
pt at disrupting India in the name of bogus transference of power” was expres¬ 
sed in a resolution passed at a 3 day session of tbe All-India Forward Bloc at 
Caloutta. The resolution expreiBed the opinion that British Imperialism had 
eought through this statement not to voluntarily liquidate itself but to perpe¬ 
tuate its stronghold over India in newer and subtler ways and called upon the 
people to prepart for fresh straggle under Netsji’s slogan 'all .power to the 
India people.’ 

lBtb. In the Central Assembly, the Finance Member, Mr, Lisqnnt All Khan presen¬ 
ted tbe report of the select committee on tbe Business Profits Tsx Bill wbioh 
contains the main financial proposals of tbe Budget. 

Tbe Muslim League party in tbe Central Legielatnre, at its meeting, decided to 
boycott the Asian Relations Conference to be held on March 28 aud decline the 
invitations issued to them. 

The Governor of the Punjab enaoted legislation called the Punjab Disturbed 
Areas Act to suppress disorder and to restore and maintain public order in the 
province. The Act provides the punishment of death for offences of attempted 

* murder, abduction, rape, dacoity and arson committed in the disturbed areas, not¬ 
withstanding any punishment prescribed in the Indian Penal Code. 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukherjee declared at Calcutta, "Partition of Bengal 
alona will offer a peaceful solution of the grave command problem confronting 
the province. This will give tbe two major communities in Bengal full freedom 
to develop their own culture and tradition in the areas where they are in predomi¬ 
nant numbers; both are enre to recogoiee soon that It will be to their mutual 
interest to guarantee fall protection to the respective minoriles in the two (pro¬ 
posed) provinces." 

The Central Assembly passed the Commerce Member's Bill to oontinne prohi¬ 
bition or control of exports and imports. 

No fresh incidents were reported from any parts of the Punjab, although 
teneion prevailed everywhere. 

20th. Mr. A. V. Alexander, Defence Secretary opening the debate in tbe Honae 
of Commons declared, "Britain will not contemplate total withdrawal Of her 
forces from India in the intervening period before power In transferred." 

It wss officially announced in Lahore that 3,049 persons have so far been 
killed and 1,103 seriously injured in tbe recent disturbances in the Pubjeh. 

31st. On the eve of his departure from India, Lord Wavell, the Governor-Genera! 
in a broadcast message to the Indian people, said, "You have bad dangerout 
aud difficult days ahead. But you will overcome them. I am conscious of 
mistakes C have made in these years, but hope you will know that I have 
always tried to work for the welfare of India's Inhabitants and for the advance¬ 
ment of India to self-rale.” 

Formal talks between Sir Khtzr Hyat Khan, former Premier of tbe Punjab 
and Mr. Ghaznafar All Khan, Health Member, took place in Lahore with a 
view to brioging about a reconciliation between the Muslim League and tbe 
Muslim Unionists. 

At a meeting of the Madras Congress Legislature Party, Bj. O. Rsmsewsmt 
Reddiar, mx.o. was elected Leader of the Party defeating the former by 116 
votes to 78. The Governor of Madras invited Sj. Reddiar to form a new 
Ministry. 

Master Tara Singh, tbs Akali leader, at a press conference at New Delhi, 
expressed his views on the problems facing the Punjab, He said, "We shall 
not ]om any Ministry which is dominated by the Muslim League. There are 
two alternative plans. One is that If there le a change in tbe composition of 
the Punjab Aaaembly on the baeis of 80 per cent of seats lor Hindus. 80 per 
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cent for Sikh* and 40 per cent for Muslims, it doe* not matter who the Premier 
W. If we cannot get that constitutional change, then in the preeent eat no the 
Premier must either be a Sikh or a Hindu.’* 

Bj. Jsi Prakaeh Naraio, the Socialist leader, giving hie impreseioae of hie 
tour of the Punjab, eaid, “The present dieturbancee in the Punjab were carefully 
planned and were part of a conspiracy to inatal the Muslim League in office 
as a step towards the final installation of Pakistan. Among other participants 
in this conepitac; are assuredly Governor Jenkins and hie British colleague* 
in the province." 

92nd. Lord Louis Mouotbatten, Viceroy and Governor-General designate arrived 
in New Delhi from London. 

Mr. M. A. Jinuab, in a megaage from Bombay, appealed to the Muslim* in 
India to observe ‘'Pakistan Day" on March 23 strictly in a peaceful manner 
and in aomplete co-opera ion with the authorities and (hue maintain \perfeet 
law and order. 

The Congress Constitution Committee, appointed by the A,I.O.C.> which met 
in Lucknow, under the presidentship of Dr. Fattabhi Sitarsmayya, recom¬ 
mended that Congress should ordinarily meet every three years, all Congress 
election* should be triennial and the Working Committee should consist of 21 
members instead of is at present, 

Ktian Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot, leader of the Muslim League 
Parliamentary party in the Punjab, had a two-hour interview with Sir Kbizr 
Hyat Khan Tiwana. 

Fresh dieturbancee, including looting, arson and desecration of places of 
worship broke out in Hazara District in the Frontier. A 24-hour curfew waa 
imposed as the affected areas, * 

aSrd- The Inter-Asian Relatione Confluence began its historic aeeeion in New 
Delhi. Two-hundred and fifty delegatee representing the various Asian countries 
attended the opeuiog plenary aeaaion. 

Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, inaugurating the Asian Relations Conference, *eid 
that in thia atomic age Asia will have to function effectively in the maintenance 
of peace." Explaining the objectives of the Conference, Pandit Nehru said, 
‘Tt ia not of the past that we are going to think but rather of the future. 
That future, we hope, wilt be greeter even then the past. It will not be a 
future for Asia atone but for the world, for, we do not meet to form a new 
Asian bloo of nations against- others but rather to co-operate with' all the 
nations of the world and help in furthering the cauls of peace and freedom." 

Viseonnt Waveii accompanied by Lady Wavell left New Delhi far ‘ 
London, 

The New Congress Ministry of Madras assumed office. The following were 
elected members of the Cabinet:—8|. O. P. Ramaawamy Reddiar, Dr. T. 8, S. 
Raj in, Dr. P. Subbsroyao, Sj. M. BhaktSavataalam, S|. B. Gopaia Reddy, 

• 6j K. Chandramouli, Sj. H. Sitnrama Beddi and Sj. K. Madbava Menon. 

In her presidential address at the Asian Relations Conference, Srimati Sarojioi 
Naidu referred to Aeia’a resurgence and explained that Asia stood for common 
ideal of peace—not the peace of uegation or surrender, but "the peace of a militant 
creative human spirit that rises to exaltation." 

8. Jagjivan Ram. Labour Member, addressing the Ifitb. session of the 
TJ. P. Depressed Class League conference at Cavrnpore, eaid, "Hsrijane have 
. been kept suppressed for long and the time has now come when justice should 
be done to them.” 

94th. The two-day plenary session of the Inter-Asian Relatione Conference 
concluded after messages wishing success of the conference from various countries 
" oi the east were read out. 

Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, addressing the Conference on behalf of India, 
referred to the essential unity between the various countries of Asia and their peoples 
and hoped that out of the foundations laid at the conference would grow “that 
great tree of Aslan unity and out of that again will grow something even 
greater—world peace based on world freedom. 

Lord Mountbatten was sworn in a* Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi by Sir Patrick Spene, Chief Justice of India. 
Id a short speech immediately after the swearing-in ceremony, Lord Mountbatten 
stressed the need for reaching a aolution within the next lew months and promised 
his readiness to help those who worked towards this end. He furlber appealed 
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to every one to avoid '•any void or action which might lead to bitterncao or add to 
the toil of innocent victim*. 

Id the Central Assembly, the Finance Member, 8. Liaquat Ali Khan moved for 
consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Communal riot broke out in Girgson district in the Punjab. Besides looting, 
arson and devastation of properties, about 8 persons were killed and IS injured 
during the day, 

The Working Committee of the All-India Majlis-e-Ahar, at its session in 
Lahore, passed a resolution "suggesting the revision of its polioy of co-operation 
with the Congress and giving it a new orientation in accordance with the spirit 
and ideal of the Muslim nation." 

Except for a few eases of stray assaults, the situation in the Punjab was 
quiet. 

26th. The Budget estimates of the Punjab Government, published in a Gazette 
extraordinary issued from Lahore, in view of the promulgation of Section 93 
in the province, disclosed a revised surplus of Ra. 47 lakhs for the current year 
and a surplus ol Rs. 125 lakhs for the year 1947-48. 

The Finance Member, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, announced in the Central 
Assembly the Government's decision to accept amendments to the Business 
Profits Tax and the Capital G»im» Tax. 

The delegates to the Asian Relations Conference began the group discuBBion 
on tha various common problems facing the Asian countries. 

16th. The Viceroy, Lord Monntbatten invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr, M- A. 
Jinn ah for talks in New Delhi. 

The Inter-Aeian Relatione Conference adopted a four-point report on racial 

S roblema and inter-racial migration. The report suggested that there should 
e a complete legal eqnality of citizens, complete religious freedom of all citizens, 
no pnbtio eooial disqualification of soy racial group and equality before law of 
persons of foreign origin who have settled in the country. 

Addressing the Baroda Legislative Assembly, Sir B, L. Mitter, Dewan of 
Bsroda gave tbe assurance tint he would work for an undivided India with a 
strong Centre. Ha added, "Baroda has decided to join the Union. It Is cot 
going to set up as an independent State." 

Policemen alt over the Behar Province went on a strike aa a result of a daeh 
between Indian troopa and armed policemen which occurred in Patna. 

Communal disturbances broke out afresh in Calcutta. Police opened fire 
several times. At least 12 persona were killed and over hundred injured during 
the day. 


27th. After a four-day debate, the Central Assembly adopted the Finance Member, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan's motion for consideration of the Bill to give effect to 
the financial proposals of the Government for the year beginning April 1,1947. 

Mr. M. A. Jlnaah, speaking *t a reception in Bombay, called for a truce on 
the baBis of Pakistan, the elimination of British in India and India for Indians. 
He added, "I am fighting for f nkiatan, which means I am fighting for the 
freedom of India, I am fighting for Pakistan because it is the only practical 
solution for solving the problem and the other Ideal of a United India and a 
ml* based on parliamentary system of Government is a 'vein dream and an 
impossibility. India la neither a country nor a nation, bnt is a score of 
nations.” 

The Asian Relations Conference adopted tbe report of tho group on Cultural 
Affairs. The report referred to the need for the development of scientific research 
In Asia and after paying tribute to Western achievements in the scientific field, 
warned the Conference against being tied to the apron strings of Europe, The 
Conference also disansBed a scheme for setting up b Cultural end Scientific 
A«an Organisation with a permanent secretary to promote scientific and cultural 
collaboration and suggested that a school o! Asian studies be set up for that 
purpose. r 

Mr. Jinnah accepted the Viceroy’s invitation to meet him in New Delhi. 

uiV'fwS? W ?krt»' speaking on the Fiontier policy, said in the Central 
Assembly that Free India could not approach the Frontier on tbe eame terms 
“™. ,‘ t T* Government had done in the past. He added, "Our whole 
k* pr °b ,0m has to be in a friendly and co-operative way and not 
rf" bka, but rather on spending money, on remov¬ 

ing their economic difficulties and improving their standards.*' 
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There Was ho marked change in the ridt situation in Calcutta. Four persons 
were killed and 30 others injured in stray incidents that occurred in .the northern, 
eastern and central parts ot the city. 

28 th. The Central Assembly passed the Finance Member's Bill without a 
division. 

Five new Ministers of the Madras Cabinet were sworn in by the Governor 
of Madras. They were—Bj. T. 6. Aviussh ilia gain Ohottiar, Mr. Deuisl Thomas. 

- 8j. V. Kurmayya, Sj. Kale Venkata Rao> and Sj. A. V. Sbelty, 

Prof. Abdul Bari, President of the Behar Provincial Congress Committee, was 
shot dead at Khastupur, about 16 miles east of Patna. 

H. E. the Viceroy invited the Governors of all provinces and the Governor- 
designate ot Assam to a Conference in New Delhi tb be held in April, 

Disturbances, including several cases of rioting, arson assaults and bomb¬ 
throwing cootiuued in Calcutta. Unofficial estimates of casualties for the day 
were 10 killed and 100 others injured. Troops were called out as a precautionary 
measure. 

29fh. The Inter-Asian Relations C°nference discussed the Gronp Reports on the 
transition from colonial to national economy, and agricultural and industrial 
reconstruction. The licet report centred round the role of foreign capital in 
Asian countries and expressed the view, that in order to bring about the 
transition from the colonial to the national economy, it is necessary that the 
State should be able to free itself of the dominance Of foreign political influence 
and of foreign capital and personnel. 

Mr. Ghazuafar Ali Khan, Health Member, in a statement demanded that the 
Governor of the Punjab should either allow the leader of the Muslim League iu 
the provincial Assembly to form a Ministry or dissolve the Legislature ana bold 
fresh elections. 

The Council of State began general discussion on the Finance Bill. 

The keeping in abeyance of aentrsl subsidies to Bengal pending a decision as 
to whether the Province was to be partition ed or not was urged by Kj. S. K. Roy 
OUoudhry, iu the Council of State. He also suggested that tbe provincial Governor 
should forthwith be asked to set up regional and zonal Ministries in Bengal. 

The riot situation in Calcutta considerably deteriorated as a result of further 
incidents. Unofficial estimates of the casualties were 18 dead and over 100 
others injured during the day. 

Both. Tbe decision to start a civil disobedience movement in all the districts 
of Assam was officially taken by .the Working Committee of the Assam 
Provincial Muslim League, at its meeting in ShilloDg. 

Mahatma Gandhi left Patna for New Delhi in response to the invitation 
from the Viceroy. 

The riot situation in Calcutta showed no signs of improvements. Wide-scale 
looting, arson, murder etc. continued unabated throughout the day. Trouble 
also spread to tho suburbs. Police and Military opened fire several times. 16 
persons were killed and over 150 injured. 

Communal disturbances broke out in Bombay, Ranchi and Cawnpore. Un¬ 
official estimates put the number of casualties in Bombay as 40 dead and 137 
injured. The Governor of Bombay promulgated a state of Emergency in the 
city. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Chamber of Princes, which met in 
Bombay, made an exhaustive survey of the political development in the country 
and also considered the futare course of action to be adopted by the States in 
the light of the British Government’s statement of February 20, fixing the 
dote of transfer of power to Indian hands. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met in Bombay Under 
the presidency of the JNawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

8lat. Mahatma Gandhi arrived in New Delhi and had an interview with 
the Viceroy, T.ord Monutbstten and Lady Mountbaiten. 

The Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes commended 
to the States' Constitutional Advisory Committee fox acceptance, the suggestion 
made by tho Committee of Ministers of the Chamber for a round table con¬ 
ference of the major political parties including Indian States. The Conference 
was suggested by the Ministers to bring about a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
jnent of the points in dispute and to reach a measure of accord with the 
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future administrative machinery in India on essential and vital matters like 
Defence and Communication!. 

The Council of State passed without a division the Finance Bill and 
adjourned till April 3, 1947. 

harder Baldev Singh, Defence Member, replying to a debate on the Finance 
Bill in the Council of State, outlined the Government's plan for the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the Armed Forces and declared that steps were being adopted to take 
over Defence along with the transfer of power. 

Rioting in Calcutta continued unchanged. At least 10 persons were killed 
and 41 others injured in incidents during the day. Business life of the city 
remained completely paralysed. 

April 1947 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Asian Relations Conference. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahaoabba Conference urged the 
immediate partition oi Bengal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah met the Viceroy at New Delhi. 

Prominent Hindu and Sikh leader^ of the Punjab demanded the 
partition of the province. 

Aoharye Kripalani, the Congress President, met the Vioeroy. 

Communal trouble flared up in Amritsar. 

The Budget Session of the Central Legislative Assembly adjourned 
sine die. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the annual session of the 
A. I. Manufacturers* Organisation in New Delhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah issued a joint appeal denounoing 
violence. 

A. two-day Conference of provincial Governors opened in New 
Delhi. 

The Budget Session of the Council of State adjourned' sine die. 

Lord Listowel succeeded Lord -Petbio Lawrence as the Seoretary 
of State for India. - 

The 6th. annual session of the A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
met in Madras under the presidentship of Sj. Devadas Gandhi, 

The annual seaBion of the A. I. States' People's Conference opened 
at Gwalior, with Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya presiding. 

Wide scale communal trouble were reported from, the frontier 
province. 

Sj. Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member, inaugurated the Indian Labour 
Conference in New Delhi. 

Communal disturbances broke out in Calcutta. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, in a statement, appealed to the Indian 
Princes to join the Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, urged the creation 
of an united, undivided Sovereign Bengal," 

The third preliminary session of the Indian Constituent Assembly 
opened in New Delhi with representatives of eight Indian States. 

The Vioeroy made a tonr of the riot-affected areas of the Frontier 
province. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, denounced the demand for the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal * l as a sinister move actuated 
by spite and bitterness.'' 

The decision of the British Government on the compensation of 
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members of the Secretary of State's services in India was announced 

simultaneously in London and New Delhi. 

t*t. The second Gandhi-Mountbatten meeting took place in New Delhi. The 
interview tasted over 2 hours. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Asian Relations Conference, urged the 
delegates assembled to work for the realisation of ''One World.” He said, “I 
would not like to live if it was not one world. I would like to see that dream 
realised in my life time.*’ Gandhiji also expressed the hope that the Conference 
" would meet yearly or once in two or three years, preferably in India. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly passed a resolution recommending to the 
Government to convey to the Constituent Assembly the opinion that "redistri¬ 
bution of provinces on a linguistic basis ib a necessary preliminary to the 

, - evolution of an integral Constitution for India and .that this question should, 
therefore, be considered early.” 

The Central Assembly passed without a division the Business Profits Tax 
Bill as amended by the Finance Member. 

The situation in Calcutta remained unchanged. Stray assaults and arson con¬ 
tinued throughout the day. 

2nd. The Asian Relations Conference concluded its session in New Delhi. The 
Conference decided to set up a permanent Asian Relations Orgauisation and 
elected a Provincial General Council with two representatives from each of the 
participating countries. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was unanimously elected 
President of the Council. It was also provisionally decided that the next 
session of the Conference would be held in 1949 in China. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Asian Relations Conference, said : “East 
must conquer West by the message of truth and love.*' 

A Conference of the rulers of Indian States in Bombay, convened by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of Bhopal, adopted a reso¬ 
lution ratifying the agreement reached between the Negotiating Committee of 
the Prinocs Chamber and the Constituent ABBembly. The resolution gave - 
freedom to the individual States to go into tbe Constituent Assembly “at any 
time judged appropiate by the Statee concerned.'* 

The third interview between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy lasted 2 hours. 

A deputation of Bengal members of the Central Legislature waited on 
Mahatma Gandhi and placed before him the case for the creation of a separate 
autonomous province in Bengal within the Indian Union. 

With the exception of a few incidents, the situation in Calcutta was com¬ 
paratively quiet. Tension prevailed everywhere. 

3rd. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, speaking at Ahmedsbad, in reply to Mr. Jinnah's 
recent speech reaffirning the demand of Pakistan, characterised the theory of 
Pakistan as a ‘‘huge joke” and a “chid's play” and declared that it could be 
attained only on the basis of justice and not by force of arms or the sword. 
He added that the Congress was always prepared to refer the issue to arbita- 
tion. Appealing to thePrinces to join the Constituent Assembly, Sardar Patel 
warned tnem against a policy which might alienate the sympathies of the 
people. 

prominent Sikh leaders and legislators of the Punjab met in Lahore and 
unanimously demanded the Partition of the Punjab "as the only solution to the 
present deadlock in the Province.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru announced in the Central Assembly that the 
Government of India proposed to place before the judges of the Federal Court 
the case of Indian National Army prisoners. 

Osloutta was quiet. 

itii Dr. Sultan Sjahrir. the Indonesian Prime Minister, In a broadcast from 
New Delhi, BBid, “We are confident that India will soon overcome all her 
troubles—internal as well as external—and win her freedom without being 
plunged into disorder and suffering.' 1 „ 

The fifth and last meeting between the Viceroy, Lord Moontbatten and 
Mahatma Gandhi concluded In New Delhi. 

The executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee re¬ 
solved that "if His Majesty's Government conteraptate handing over its power*to 
tbe existing Government of Bengal, which is determined to the formation into 
a separate sovereign state and whioh by its composition is a communal party 
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Governmcnt, such portions of Bengal os are deeiroua of remaining within the 
Union of India should be allowed to remain so and be formed into a separate 
province within the Union of India*', 'the Committee also urged the setting 
up of a regional Ministry in the interim period pending final transfer of. 
power. 

Mr. N. C. Chatteriee, in hiB presidential address at the 3-day Bcation of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Maims# bha Conference at Tornkeswar, said, ‘‘Uur 
demand for ibe partition of Bengal is prompted by the desire to prevent 
disint- gration of the nationalist element, to preserve Bengal's culture and to 
secure a homeland for the Hindus of B ngal which will constitute a national 
State as a part of India and will afford protection to the minority in Eastern 
Bengal." 

5th. Mr. Jinnah, President of the A. I. Muslim League, met tha Viceroy, Lord 
Mountbatten at New Delhi. 

'Ihe Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference authorized Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookherjee to constitute a Council of Action to take st<-ps for the establishment 
of a separate homeland for the Hindus of Bengal in collaboration with all 
nationalist elements in the country. 

he assertion that on the restoration of normal and peaceful atmosphere, the 
Sik'ns will be prepared to enter into negotiation on the basis of divisiun of the 
Punjab, which now Beemed- to bo the only BOlution both for long term and 
interim arrangements, was made by &ard,.r gwaxan Singh, leader of the Panthio 
party in the Punjab Assembly and Sardar Ujjal Singh, Member of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, m a pn bs interview at Lahore. 

6th. Mah&'ma Gandhi began his 24 hour fast in New Delhi “for the sake nf 
vindicating bwaraj through Hindu Muslim unity," 

Mr. B. U. Kher, Premier of Bombay, laid the foundation stone of the 
National Chemical Laboratory at Poona. 

A proposal that 100 000 volunteers should be enrolled by June 30 to carry on 
a campaign for the establishment of a separate homeland for Hindus, in Bengal 
was adopted at the conference of Bengal Hindus at itB concluding session. 
The Conference also urged that a committee of experts should be appointed to 
delimit the boundaries of the proposed Hindu province of Btngal and. also 
stated that the Constituent Assembly should appoint a Boundary Commission 
to settle the frontier and frame a constitution for the new province which 
would fjrio a part of the Indian Union. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah met H. E. the Viceroy for the second time. 

The hope “that prospects of a self-Government for India will begin to improve 
at once if the political leaders thought and talked less of the power they want 
to secure and more of the great responsibilities which they have to assume 
shortly in order to protect the life, honour and liberty of the 400 millions of 
their countrymen and to raise SO percent of them from their miserable sub- 
miTged condition in ihe scale of humanity", was expressed by Sir Abdur Rahim, 
former President Of the Central Legislative Assembly at Near Delhi, 

7th. The Central Assembly passed the Income-Tax Act ( Amendment ) Bill and 
the Capital Gains Tax Bill as reported by the Select Committee. 

The third meeting between Mr. Jiunah and the Viceroy lasted over 2 hours. 

A clarion call to the Harijans of India to align themselves wholly with the 
Congress during the critical days when power was being transferred by the 
British Government and not to commit political harakiri by co-operating with 
the Muslim League, was made by bi. H. J. Khandetar. u. l. a. iC. P.), presi¬ 
ding ovir the 10th annual session of the All-India Depressed Classes 
League held at Pa'na. He add»d, "Those ofus who are still flirting with 
the Muslim League in the hope that something will turn out by such co-opera¬ 
tion, havu to cast off wisdom to the winds. If'Mr. Jinnah says to us that we 
should not seek quislings in Muslim camps, we must be equally emphatic in our 
demand that he should seek none among the Harijans." 

In his inaugural addnss at tiie Kosi Sufferers* Conference at Bbsgalpur, 
Sj. C. H. Bhabba, member lor woiks, mines and power, outlined the main 
features of the Kosi project of the Government of India, 

Mb. The Central Assembly passed the Rubber (Production and Marketing) 
Bill as reported by the select committee, the Bill to further amend the Reserve 
Bank of India Act and the Bill further to amend the Tariff Act 1934 and tbs 
Sugar Industry (protection) Act 1932, 
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Commenting on the partition agitation in the province, Mr, H- S. 
Subrawardy, Chief Minister of Bengal, in an interview, said : “J have always 
held the view that Bengal cannot be partitioned. I am in favour of an united 
and greater Bengal." 

Addressing the fifth session of the All-India Local Self-Government Con¬ 
ference at New Delhi, Mn. Vi jay a Laxmi Pandit declared, '‘’there can be no 
political freedom worth the name if its roots are not laid in the narrow circle 
of local self-government/' Mrs. Pandit stressed the need of associating 
the common man with the administration of the country. The future, she 
said, should lay in the hands of the people and not with any leader however 
eminent he might be. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah had a further interview with the Viceroy. 

The situation in Calcutta deteriorated as a result of fresh recrudescence of 
communal trouble. 

Mr. Jinnah met the Viceroy for the fifth time. 

The Council of Statu passed the Business Profits Tax Bill. 

The Dewan of Cochin, in an interview, announced the Slates' participation 
In the working of the Constituent Assembly. 

Calcutta remained unchanged. 


10th, The Congress President, Acharya Kripalani met H. £. the Viceroy at 
New Delhi. 

Mr , Jinnah had his sixth interview wilh Lord Mountbattcn. 

The Central Assembly passed the Bill to amend the Indian Coinage Act. 
The Bill authorised the Government to issue nickel rupee coins in < place of 
the quaternary silver rupee. 

In his post prayer speech, Mahatma Gandhi reiterated his faith in the good 
intentions of the British Government and the Viceroy, Lord Mountbattcn. 
saying, "British Government are sincere and the Viceroy has come with a good 
and sincere heart. 

Mr. Henry. F. Grady, the first TJ. B. Ambassador-designate to India, declared 
at Washington, '-India h*B a neat future, but the key to that future is the 
elimination of communal strife and the development of co-operation among all 
her people, Her strength and the basis of her progress as well as the realisa¬ 
tion of her great destiny lie in national unity.” 

Except for a few stray incidents, Calcutta was quiet. 

11th. Eleven representatives from Bengal to the Central Legislature submitted to 
the Viceroy, Lord Mountbattcn a memorandum "asking for the constitution 
of a separate autonomous province in West and 'North Bengal within the 
Indian Union." It also requesied the Viceroy to install immediately as an 
interim and transitional arrangement, two region el administrations with 
separate ministries under a common Governor for the two parts of the exist¬ 
ing province of Bengal as an immediate step to prevent more "blood-shed and 
chaos” in Calcutta aud other parts of Bengal. 

Mr. J. N. Mandal, Law Member, introduced into the Central Assembly the 
Hindu Code Bill which reproduced the draft Hindu code prepared by the 
Hindu Law Committee. The Bill aimed at providing uniformity in all 
.branches of Hindu law for all provinces and for all sections. 

The Council of State passed the Reserve Bank Act (Amendment) Bill 
de-linking the rupee from sterling, whereby the rupee becomes an independent 
currency taking ita place in it* own right among the currencies of nations which 
arc members of the Interna'ionul Monetary Fund. 

In the Centra! Assembly, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Member for External 
Affairs, moved a resolution recommending ratification of the Peace Treaties 
with Italy, Ron mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland signed in Paris on 
February 10, 1947 by Sir Samuel Bunganaahan, High Commissioner for India 
in London/ on behalf of India. 

Maulana Tavyebullah, President of the Assam Provincial Congress Commi¬ 
ttee, in a press interview, characterised the Muslim League movement of "invasion 
of Assam’ 1 as a move symptomatic of utter political frustration. 1 ' 

There was a sudden recrudescene of’communal trouble in Amritsar. Police 
opened fire at several plaoeB. About 16 persons were killed and 46 others injured 
during the day. A 24-hour curfew was imposed on the city. 

12th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Member, speaking at Bombay, expressed 
the hope that freedom was near at hand, the unity of India would be main- 
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tnined, and that all Bections of the people would stand solidly united behind 
the Constituent Assembly. Referring to the League’s demand for division of 
India, he said, “If. as desired, we have but to divide our country) wejhave also to 
consider the qneBtion of dividing those arena where Hindus are in a minority) 
aa we have to divide Bengal ana the Punjab.” 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly adjourned sine die 
after passing a number of official Bills. 

The situation in Amriisor improved slightly although stray assaultB and arson 
continued throughout the day. 

13th Pt. Jowatiarlal Nehru, addressing a Jallianwallah Bagh day meeting in 
New Delhi, Baid, “Time lias now come when we should decide one nay or the 
other. The urgency of the time requires that responsible persons of various 
political parties should sit round a table and make a fiual decision. He added, 
f *We do not want to compel any province or portion of the country to join 
Pat stan or Hindusth&n. If parts of Bengal and the Punjab want to separate, 
no one cen compel them the other way.” 

Addressing the Hiodusthan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh at Bombay, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, Labour Member, gave an assurance that the Governments both at the 
Centre and in the provinces sincerely desired better conditions for workers. 
He advised the workers to form an united, solid and strong front so that no 
employer or Government dared refuse their rightful demands. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah presided over the annual general meeting of the Muslim 
League party in the Central Legislature. 

The food position in India was reviewed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food 
Member, at s prees conference in Bombay. He said, “'I he food situation in the 
conntry at this time is somewhat easier than what it was last year about 
this time; but it is not free from anxiety. 

ltth. 'the used for rapid industrialisation of India was stressed by Pandit 
Jawaharial Nehru, while inaugurating the 7th animal session of the Ail-India 
Manufacturers' Organisation in New Delhi. Referring to the demaad for a 
declaration of ihe Government's attitude towards nationalisation, Pt. Nehru 
said that he could not fix any date for such an announcement, because they 
w.-re now in a peculiar state of transition and crisis and were confronted with 
hundreds of urgent problems requiring solution. Pandit Nehru also disclosed 
the Government's decision to set up a “Scientific Man-power Committee'' to 
ensure that no scientific or technical talent in the country waa wasted. 

An appeal to Congressmen all over the country to unite aud face the most 
critical period lying ahead was made by Kardar Vallabhbhai Patel at Bombay. 
Sarder Patel added that the time had arrived when the Congre»s had to settle 
its differences with the Muslim League one a ay or the other. He appealed to 
the League not to look to Britain for conceding its demand of Pakistan, but 
to reach a settlement with their fellow-countrymen in a constructive Bpirit. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to Behar from New Delhi. 

The riot situation in Amritsar was quiet, 

15th. The Council of State passed the Bill to amend the Indian Coinage Act 
enabling the Government to issue nickel rupee coins. 

On H. K. the Viceroy’s initiative and request, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah issued a joint appeal denouncing violence. The following declara¬ 
tion was signed by them ana authorised for publication:—“We deeply deplore 
the recent acts of lawlessness and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace 
on the fair Dame of India and the greatest 'misery to the tnnooeut people, 
irrespective of who were the giggressors and who were the victims.” 

“We denounce for all time >hs uBe of force to achieve political ends, and we 
call npon all the communities of India, to wba ever persuasion they may 
belong, not only to refrain from acts of violence and disorder, but oIbo to 
avoid both in speeoh. and In writing, any incitement to such acta.” 

A two-day conference of the Governors of the provinces opened in New 
Delhi at the Viceroy's House to discuss the problems arising out of the British 
Government s recent declaration. All the Governors, with the exception of the 
Governor of Bengal, who was represented by Sir Akbar Hydari, Governor- 
■ designate of Assam, were prevent at the Conference. 

«n T u P°7 cr ° mcnt . 9* India released a resolution on the report of the Ports 
(Technical) Commiitee published in May, i9i6 

Mia. Pearl 6. Buck, the noted American author, declared at New York, 
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“There is more hope of unit? between Muslims and the Hindus in India than 
there is between the Left ana the Bight in China. Unless India oan act with 
leadership in the East and for the world, there will be no opposing voice any¬ 
where to-day to the narrow nationalism and the inhuman political cteed, 
which I see in the West." 

18th. The two-day-.conference of Provincial Governors under the presidentship 
of Lord Monntbntten. concluded its deliberations in New Delhi. 

A resolution deploring the severe fresh taxation placed upon the industries in 
the recent budget andrecommending to the Government of India to appoint 
forthwith so independent committee of which the commercial and industrial 
community of India sbonld find adequate representation in order to fully examine 
the present taxation policy with particular reference to the effects of direct and 
indirect taxation on the future industrialisation of India, was adopted by the 
A. I. Manufacturers’ Organisation Conference in New Delhi, 

The Council of citato endorsed the joint appeal issued by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnab denouncing acts of lawlessness and violence in the country. 

The'standiag committee of the AU-India States* People’s Conference, which met in 
New Delhi under the presidency of Dr. Pattnbbii Sitaramayya, diseussed a 
number of draft resolutions to be placed before the annual session to be held 
in Gwalior. 

A tiro-day Conference of Provincial and States' Labour Ministers opened in 
New Delhi uuder the presidentship of 8j, Jagjivan Ram, Labour Member. 
Government of Indie. 

The Budget session of the Council of State adjourned sine die after passing a 
number of official Bills. 

Addressiug a public meeting at Surat, 8ardar Vallabhbhai Patel renewed his 
appeal to the Muslim League to consider the Congress invitation quickly and 
send ita representatives for direct talks -with the Congress to settle the various 
iaenee arising out of the British decision to withdraw from India. “Otherwise," 
he said, “wo may no' be ready to receive power fn 1018 and while posterity may 
look upon the British Raj bb Rem Esj, the British themselveB may consider 
they oould stay in India for some more time. 

17th. The Congress President, Aeharya Kripslani bed a 75 minutes' interview 
with the Viceroy, Lord Monntbatten. Khwajs Nazimnddin, Deputy Leader of 
the Muslim League party in the Central Assembly also met the Viceroy, 

It was officially announced in London that Lord Petbic Lawrence fail 
resigned a> Secretary of State for India and Burma end Lord Listowell would 
succeed him. 

A resolution stressing the need for redriBtribntion of proving* on a linguistic 
basis and recommending to the Government to convey this opinion to the 
Constituent Assembly was moved by Dr. P. Subbaroyan, Minister of Law, in 
the Madras Assembly. The resolution called for the early appointment of a 
Boundary Commission or Commissions (or the delimitation of tbe boundaries of 
these linguistic provinces, especially Tamilnad, Earoatsk and Andhra. 

Sit. C. P. Ramaewami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, in a preis statement, 
welcomed tbe “significant and timely" joint appeal for peace ieaned by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnab and said tbat tbe only chance of resolving the present 
political deadlock la the immediate summoning of a Round Table Conference 
consisting of top -ranking leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League, Sikhs, the 
Christians and the States' representatives. 

The text of the correspondence between the general secretaries of the Congreu 
and tbe Muslim League, regarding the Congress invitation to the League for a 
joint discussion was released to the press by Sj. Sbanker Rao Deo. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, former president of the Central Legislative Assembly, 
in a statement, suggested tbat tbe implementation of the Cabinet Mission plan 
of Ma, 16 by the Viceroy would be the bast solution of tbe problem in India 
to-day and a move to tbat effect would have a popular backing in the conntry. 

18th. Presiding over the 6th session of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference at Madras, Si. Devadas Gandhi stressed the responsibility of the 
Press in India in the period of transition through which the country was passing 
and urged the newspapers to concentrate on printing the word that will sooth ana 
help and eliminate everything whioh will irritate and hinder. He added, ''In 
the peculiar circumstances of the country the Press may easily be regarded as 
coming next to the Army itself as an instrument of order and security. 

8 
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Dr. Pattabhai Sitaramayya, presiding over the annual session of the All-India 
States' People's Conference which opened at Gwalior, said, ’'The need'of the hour 
is s forthright declaration of immediate responsible Government in the largest 
States—not more than ten or twelve in number—such as Cochin has declared, - 
with a time-limit for the fulfilment of the declaration Just as the British 
Government hare adopted with regard to India." 

Master Tara Singh, Saxdar Balder Singh and Giani Kartar Singh met H. E. 
the Viceroy and presented before him the Sikh point of view with regard to 
the division of the Punjab. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the A. I. States' People's Conference, 
declared that any State which did not come into the Constituent Assembly 
now would be treated as a hostile State by the country. Be added, "our aim 
at the moment is to liberate whatever part of India we can and we then deal 
with the question-of getting independence for the rest. India's inarch towards 
freedom would brook no more obstruction.” 

The Viceroy bad a joint discussion with Pandit Nehru, Sir Oiaf Caroe, 
Governor of the Punjab and Dr. Khan Saheb, the Frontier Premier on the 
general situation in the N, W. F. Province. 

A communique issued by the Frontier Government reported wide-scale 
trouble, including arson, looting, destruction of property, foroible conversion 
etc. from the districts of Dera Ismail Khan and Hazara. 

isth. The plenary session of the A I. States* People's Conference decided to accept 
the agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committee of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and the Princes regarding the method of election of States' 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly. The Conference passed another 
resolution reiterating the object of full responsible Government in the States es 
integral pakts of an United and Free India. 

Explaining full agreement on behalf of the people of the States with the 
Objectives resolution passed by the Constituent Assembly, the resolution 
endorsed the determination to set up an independent Republic of India in 
which all power and authority would be derived from the people. 

A vigorous plea that the interim Government should hold back all sub¬ 
ventions for financing the post-war development programme of Bengal until 
they are satisfied that the Bengal Government are making serious efforts to 
stamp out corruption and maintaining proper accounts and have given up their 
present communal and discriminatory policy was made in a 44-page memo¬ 
randum submitted by the Bengal Congress Assembly Party to Pt, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution saying “that in view of the failure of the League Ministry in Bengal 
to tackle the critical situation in the province, the cabinet should be immediately 
dissolved and a regional ministry for West Bengal be Bet up as au interim 
measure, pending the partitioning of the province.” 

20 th. The A. L Newspaper Editors' Conference concluded its session after passing 
a.number of resolutions. The Conference welcomed the joint appeal for commu¬ 
nal peace and harmony issued by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnab and called 
upon all newspapers of the country to work for the establishment of cordial 
rdations between the communities. The conference also assured Mahatma Gandhi 
of the determination of the Press to do all in its power towards the restoration 
of peaceful conditions in the country. 

The annual session of the A. L States' People’s Conference concluded after 
passing all the resolutions as passed by the Subjects Committee. It was 
decided to hold the next session of the Conference in Hyderabad. 

Addressing the proba ioners of the All-India Administrative Training School 
at New Delhi, Sardar Vallabhbhni Patel stressed Gib need for discipline among 
them ranks and said that members of the services must cultivate and maintain 
an impartial and incorruptible attitude in their administration. 

Jlst Opening the Indian Labour Conference in Now Delhi, Sj. Jagjivan 
Ram, Labour Member, warned workers against political strikes. He said, ' No 
Government _oan function if it allows the workers to be made a pawn of 
political parties interested, not in bringing about an improvement in working 
conai uops consistent with the general economic conditions of the conn try* bu 
_ i“ position of advantage for their own parties.” A report ws 

snDmittea to the Conference by the Labour Department of the Government osft 
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India stating that a five-year plan was being drawn op for the amelioration 
of labour conditions. 

The Advisory Committee of the Constituent Assembly met to-day and con¬ 
sidered the report of the Fundamental Rights Sub-Committee as amended by 
the Minorities Committee. 

The Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. 0., at its meeting, announced the 
' names of the personnel of the Central Frees Advisory Committee. 

The assertion that the majority of non-Muslims of Bengal were opposed to 
the partition of the province and that this could be proved by a referendum 
wae made by Si. J. N. Mondal, Law Member, in a press statement at New 
Delhi. He said that the present communal trouble was a temporary phase 
which could not last long and- thet a division of the provinoe was no solution 
of the problem. It was not in the interest of the Hindus to divide 
the province and the Scheduled Castes were definitely opposed to partition. 

In the Bengal Assembly Mr. Fazlnr Bailsman, Land Revenue Minister, 
introduced the Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Bill, 1947, which sought 
to abolish Zamindary system in the province. 

The situation in D. I. Khan (Frontier) was reported to be very acute. 
Arson, loot, murder and forcible conversions continued unabated in the villages. 
Loss to property, as estimated by the Frontier Government, was of the order 
of a few crorea of rupees. 

22nd. The demand that immediate steps be taken to divide the Punjab into two, 
and, if necessary, into three autonomous provinces was made in a.joint repre¬ 
sentation to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru by Mr. Bhim Ben Sachar and Sardar B war an 
Singh, the leader of the Congress ana Sikh Panthic parties in tho Punjab 
Assembly. 

An opposition adjournment motion objecting to the Press Note issued by 
the Bengal Government imposing precensorship ou all news and comments 
criticising the activities of the police force in Calcutta was defeated by 127 to 
73 votes in the Bengal Assembly. 

Khwaja Nazinmddio, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party in the 
Central Legislature, in a press statement at Calcutta, declared, “At is my 
considered opinion that an independent sovereign Bengal is in the best interests 
of its people, whether Muslims Or Non-Muslims, and 1 am equally certain that 
partition of Bengal is fatal to the Bengalis aa such’*. 

Addressing a public meeting at New Delhi, Dr. Shyuma Prasad Mookherjee 
urged that the principle of partition of Bengal must be accepted with the 
least possible delay. Suggesting that this was the only solution to end com¬ 
munal strife in the province, he declared that even if Pakistan is not conceded 
Bengal Hindus would still demand the creation of a new province composed 
of the Hindu majority areas, 

23rd- Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence, speaking on the occasion of the 
inauguration of a committee for promoting lasting friendship between Britain 
and India in London, declared, ''When the end of the British rule comes in 
, India, it wsb essential, sot only for Britain but for India snd the future of 
world relationships, that we should have all friendship porsible continuing 
between the two countries." Mr. K. A. Butler (conservative) expressed his 
admiration for the conduct of India's foreign affairs by Pt. Nehru and the 
contacts he had established through the Asian Relations Conference. 

In response to an appeal by the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, a one- 
day hartal was observed in Calcutta, as a protest against the alleged excesses 
by armed Ptinjabi policemen in the city. . 

A further meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. M. A. Jinnah took place and 
lasted over 3 hours. , . . _ , 

There was a sudden flare-up of communal trouble m Calcutta. About seven 
persons were killed and 31 others injured during the day. Curfew was imposed 
in several areas. 

2ith. A conference of representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League 
concluded in Shillong, after arriving at a final settlement of the dispute 
between the Congress and the League over the eviction policy of the Provincial 
Government, 

The riot situation in Calcutta took a serious turn for the worse. Mass raid, 
arson and assaults marked the day's incidents. 
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26th. SyeA Ali Z*heer, iormer member of the Interim Government, in a statement 
at Lucknow, said that tbe CongreBS by demanding the partition ot the Punjab 
baa virtually conceded Pakistan to other Muslim dominated areas, ignoring 
the wishes of a Mibeisutiul minority of Mualiuie, Hindus and Sikhs who have 
all along been opposed to Pakistan. 

An All-Bengal Anti*Pakistan Committee was formed in Calcutta with Sj. 
Sarat Chandra Bose as its President to mobilise public Opinion againet Pakistan 
and the partition of Bengal. 

The situation in Calcutta considerably worsened. Stray assaults and attacks on 
transport services formed tbe major part of the day’s incidents. Police ojpened 
fire and tear gas on several occasions. About 8 persons were killed ana over 
50 othets injured. 

lSih. An impsseionate appeal to Indian princes to assume the rale -of constitu¬ 
tional rulers was made by the Maharaja of Cochin, iu his inaugural address at 
the United Kerala Convention at Tricbur. He added that as dispassionate and 
impartial heads of States above party politics and religious antagonisms, Indian 
Princes had an useful inaction to perform in India's future.. 

■ Mr. M. A. Jinoah had an interview with the Viceroy for the eighth time 
The Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber of Prinoes also met 
the Viceroy. 

Ssrdar Vallabhbbai Patel issued a statement from New Delhi appealing to the 
Princes and tbeir people to take their due and honourable share in the shaping 
of India’s destiny by joining the Constituent Assembly. Ho also paid a tribute 
to the statement of the Maharaja of Cochin at Tricbur and appealed to the 
Princes to reflect dispassionately on hie judicious words and to follow his lead. 

Tbe Committee of Action of the Assam Provincial Muslim League, after two 
days' deliberations, rejected tbe Bsrdoloi—Saadulta compromise over the eviction 
policy of the Assam Government. 

An appeal to the journalists to use tbeir power for the greatest good of the 
people sad guide pubiie opinion eloij: proper and healthy channels was made 
by Dr. T. S. 8. Rajan, Minister of Food and Labour, Government of Madras, 
while addressing the annual meeting of the 8. 1. Journalists’ Federation at 
Madras. 

There was no marked improvement in the riot situation in Calcutta. Un¬ 
official estimates of the day’s casualties were ? dead and <10 others injured. The 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Frederick Burrows accompanied by the Finance 
Minister visited the riot-affected areas of the city. 

Tbe Draft constitution of the Damodar Valley Corporation was accepted at 
the fifth Intar-Provinoial Conference held in New Delhi under the presidentship 
of Sj. O. H. Bbabbs, Member for Works, Mines and Power. Mr, H., 3. 
Bnhrawardy, Chief Minister and 8j. T. N. Mukhetjse, Irrigation Minister 
represented Bengal, while Beliar was represented by two Ministers, Sj. 
Binodananda Jha and Sj. Ramcbarita Singh. 

?7th. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, addressing a press conference in Now Delhi, made 
an impaesloned plea for a "united, undivided, sovereign Bengal” which would 
be a great country, the richest and the most prosperous in ludia, capable of 

f tving to its people a high standard of living. He further attributed the 
emend for the partition of Bengal to a sense of impatient frustration among a 
section of the Hindus in tbe province and asserting that such partition would 
be suicidal even from the view-point ot the Hindus.” 

A twadront struggle, one to compel tbe Princes to remain within the Indian 
Union and the other to prevent the partition of India, was envisaged by the 
Sooialist leader, 8j. Jai Prakssb Ntrain, addressing a pnblio meeting in 
Bangalore. 

Three persons were killed and over 20 injured in incidents which continued in 
Calcutta. 

28th, The third preliminary session of the Constituent Assembly met In New 
Delhi with representatives of eight Indian Btatee. The States which attended 
the session were Udaipur, Bsroda, Cochin, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Rewa and 
Patiala. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presented to tbe Assembly the report of 
the Committee of tbe Assembly appointed to negotiate with the States 
Negotiating Committee. The report on tbe Union Powers Committee was 
presented by Sir N. Gopalaewamy Ayyengar, . . 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, addressing the Constituent Assembly, indicated that the 
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Homs moat ba prepared not only lor a division of India but a division of 
some provinces ana for this the Assembly may have to draw up a constitution 
. based on such a division. He added, "whatever the nature of the constitution 
that may have to be drafted, whether for ODe undivided India or only parts of 
of it. we shall -see to it that it gives satisfaction to all coming under the 
jurisdiction.*' 

The Viceroy, Lord Moun ibatteo arrived in Peshawar to review the eituation 
in the Frontier. 

Mr. H, S. Buhrawardy, the Bengal Premier met Hr. Jinnah and discussed 
with him the question of partition of Bengai. 

Stray incidents continued in Calcutta on a wide scale. 

S9th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly, presented to the House the interim report of the 
Fundamental Rights Bub.committee. In course of his address, Bardar Patel 
said, “We attach great importance to the constitution making these rights 
justiciable, and that, m the portion of the Constitution Act dealing with the 
powers and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court suitable and adtquate provision 
will have to be made to define the scope of the remedies for the enforcement of 
these fundamental rights." He aleo emphasised that the righte would have to 
be reepected io all unite of the Union as otherwise they would have no value. 

The Constituent Assembly passed Bardar Patel's motion seeking extension of 
time for the presentation of the report of the Advisory Committee on Minorities. 

By 29 to 16 votes the Bengal Legislative Council rejected the Congress 
Party’s adjournment motion on the situation crested by the decision of the 
Government of Bengal imposing pre-censorship on all news and oomments 
criticising the activities of the police force in the province. 

There was no improvement io the’ riot situation in Calcutta, Police opened 
fire on several occasions. Fresh curfew was imposed on the most affected areas. 

SOth. The Constituent Assembly unanimously voted for the abolition of confer¬ 
ment of titles by the Indian Union. Sj. M. R. Masani’a amendment to the 
original clause as adopted by the House read: "No title shall be conferred by 
the Union. No citizen shall accept any title from any foreign State. No 
person holding auv office of profit or truat under the State shall, without tha 
consent of the Union Government, accept any present, emoluments, office or 
title or any bind from any Foreign State.” 

Denouncing the demand for a partition of the Pnnjab and Bengal as "a 
sinister move actuated by spite and bitterness," Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared at 
New Delhi, "I do hope that neither the Viceroy nor His Majesty’s Government 
will fall into this trap and commit a grave error." Mr. Jinnah also reiterated 
hia demand for the creation of a Moslem National State consisting of the six 
provinces. 

The Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten returned to Delhi from Rawalpindi after con¬ 
cluding his tour of the N. W. F. P. 

The decision of the British Government on the compensation of members of 
the Indian Services, whose careers will be effected by the transfer of power 
was announced in both the HouBe of Lords and the House of Commons. 

•r In the .Constituent Assembly, H. R the Viceroy made a statement on the 
compensation for premature termination of the services of members of ihe 
Secretary of States' services in India and to regular officers and British warrant 
officers of Indian armed forces. 

' Among some of the terms announced both in London and New Delhi, were 
(i) Compensation would not be ordinarily permissible to those who retire 
before the date of final transfer of poser, (ii) Indian members of the services, 
except in certain specified cases, will not be eligible for compensation, (iii) 
Compensation should be payable to such Indian officers as arc not invited to 
continue to serve after the transfer of power or those who can satiety the 
Governor-General that their actions in course of duty have damaged their pros¬ 
pects or unsatisfactory appointments are offered them and finally those who can 
show that they have legitimate cauae for anxiety regarding their future in the 
province where they are serving. 

Mahatma Gandhi returned to Delhi from Patna. With the exception of a 

few incident s, Calcutta was comparatively quiet, 
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May 1947 

The Congress Working Committee met at Bhangi Colony, New Delhi. 
The Indian Constituent Assembly adjourned sine die. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress, a new central or¬ 
ganisation of labour, was formed in New Delhi. 

Sir Akbar Hydari was sworn in as Governor of Assam. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview with Mr. M. A. Jinnah in New 
Delhi for nearly 3 hours. 

The Viceroy summoned a conference of Congress, Muslim League 
and Sikh representatives in New Delhi on June 2 to announce H. M. 
G.’s plan for transfer of power. 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy and Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose conferred with 
Mahatma Gandhi over the creation of a sovereign State of Bengal. 
Communal disturbances broke out in Lahore. 

The Viceroy was invited by H. M. G. to the United Kingdom for 
final discussions on the question of transfer of power. 

The report of the Central Pay. Commission was announced in 
New Delhi. 

The Viceroy, lord Mountbatten had continued discussions with 
the British Premier, Mr Attlee in London. 

Wide-Bcale communal trouble flared up in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, demanded a corridor between 
Eastern end Western Pakistan. 

The main British Cabinet-Viceroy talks concluded in Loudon. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru characterised Mr. Jinnah's demand for 
a corridor as completely "unrealistic." 

Sardar B&ldev Singh, Defence Member, urged the division of the 
Indian Armed Forces in oase the division of the country is effected. 

Pfe. Jawabarlal Nehru visited the riot-affected areas of the Punjab. 

H. E. the Viceroy returned to New Delhi from London. 

Mr. V. V. Giri was appointed as the Indian Bepresentativs in 
Ceylon. 

' The text of correspondence, between Pandit Nehru and P. M. Smuts 
on the question of Indians in S, Africa, was released to the press. 

A bi-lateral air transport agreement between the Government of India 
and the Netherlands was signed in New Delhi. 

lit. The Constituent Assembly passed the oIsubo relating to religions freedom 
without a debate. Baidas Vallanhbhai Patel accepted an amendment moved 
by Bj, K. M. Munshi to the original clause. The clause adopted by the 
HouBe read: "All persons are equally entitled.to freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess, practice and propagate religion—subject to. 
public order, morality or health and the other provisions of this chapter. 
Other clauses passed were freedom of commerce between units of the Indian Union, 
non-employment of children below 14 in mines and factories and safe-guarding of 
the cultural and edncational rights of minorities. 

The Congress Working Committee met at the Bhangi Colony in New Delhi 
and discussed the political situation in the country, the disturbances and their 
background and the agitation for the division of the Punjab and Bengal. 
Mahatma Gandhi wbb present at the meeting. 

and. The Constituent Assembly adjourned sins die after passing the remaining 
five clauses in the interim report on the Fundamental Rights. The President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad made a suggestion that the constitution framed by the 
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Assembly should be written in Hiuduathani and English. The House endorsed 

the suggestion. 

A convention of Hindu and Sikh members of the Punjab Assembly, the 
Central Assembly, and the Constituent Assembly! met in New Delhi under the 
chairmanship of Ch. La lari Singh, former Minister of the Punjab and prepared 
a draft memorandum on the partition of the Punjab! to be submitted to the 
Congress Working Committee. 

A deputation from Bengal,. whioh waited on the Congress Working Commi¬ 
ttee, presented a memorandum to the Committee, explaining the case for the 
creation of a separate province for West Bengal inclusive of the port of 
Calcutta, which consisted of nearly 77 percent Hindu population. - 

. The Congress Working Committee further considered the situation in the 
N. W. F. P. with particular reference to the reported desire of the authorities. 
to hold fresh elections in the province. 

Mr. Jinnah had another interview with the Viceroy. 

3rd. The decision to form a new central organisation of labour, known as the 
“Indian. National Trade Union Congress" was taken at a meeting of the Central 
Board of the Hindus'han Mazdnor Bcvak Sangh held in New Delhi under the 
presidentship of Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

The liquidation of the Secretary of Bute’s services in India was discussed in 
New Delhi at a meeting of eight Oougresa Provincial Ministers, presided over 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Characterising Ur. Jinnah’e claim for Assam as s homeland for the Mnslims 
as "nothing short of a fantasy,*' Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Assam Premier, declared, 
"Unless we are expected to assume Mr. Jionah’s dream as realities and his 
Wishes as facts, I can't find any logic for bis claim to regard Assam as the 
national homeland for the Muslims,” 

The Working Committee of _ the A. L Youth Congress adopted a 8-poiut 
programme to enlarge lla activities on alt fronts—physical, social, cultural, 
political eto.—to build up the youth of India in accordance with the Gandhian 
ideology. , 

4th, The Congress Working Committee concluded its 3-day session and adjourned 

stM die. 

Sir Akbar Hydari was sworn in as tha new Governor of Assam, 

Mebatma Gandhi had 90 minute*'interview with H. E. the Vioeroy. when the 
communal aituation in the Frontier, Assam, Bengal and the Punjab was discussed. 
Mr. Jinuab and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan also met the Viceroy. 

Acbiry* Jugal Kisbore, general secretary of the Congress, and Dewan Obamanlal, 
who toured the Frontier, issued a report ou the League agitation In the Frontier. 

In their statement they said, "It is not the Ministry that should be dismissed: 
but the Governor, Sir Glaf Game and tbe officials who look to him for support and 
wbo have failed in preserving law and order. 

5th, Pandit Jawsharlal Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel were elected chairmen of 
the two Committees of the Constituent Assembly appointed to draft the principles 
for tbe Uniou Constitution and tbe model Provincial Constitution respectively. 

The constitution of the newly formed Indian National Trade Union Congress was 
unanimously adopted at a conference of worker* whioh met in New Delhi under 
tbe presidentship of Sardar Patel. 

The WoTkiDg Committee of the Aaeem Provincial Congress Committee met In 
Geuhati under the presidentship of Mr. Muhammad Tayeoulla to discuss the latest 
political situation in tbe country. 

Mebatma Gandhi, in a press interview, said at New Delhi: "The British 
withdrawal—one of the noblest sets la tbe history of the British Nation, if honestly 
and fully carried out— must take place according to schedule, irrespective of 
internal condition*. Communal division of India was not inevitable ; personally 
I have always said no, and i say no even now. 

9th. Mahstma Gandhi met Mr. M. A. Jinnah at the letter's residence. Tbe 
interview lasted nearly 8 hours. The Pakistan demand was discussed and 
Gandbiji expressed his opposition to it. The two leaders also discussed step* to 
more effectively carry out the joint peace appeal issued by them. 

An emergeut meeting of the Oougrese Working Committee, held in New Delhi, 
heard Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan's report on the Frontier situation. 

An appeal to the Socialist party to throw its fnll weight in favour of the newly 
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, created Indian National Trade Union Congress and make H a real and effective 
mouthpiece of the Indian working clase, waa made by Sj. Harihar Nath 
Shaatri, former Preaident of the A.l.T.U.O. and a member of the National Exeeu- 
tire of the Socialist part;, in a statement at New Delhi. 

7th, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement on the Frontier situation, acaneed the N. W. 
F. P. Government of a rutbleea policy of cruehing the Muslims and the 
Mnetim League organisation there and agreed with the Frontier League leaders* 
decision, taken on May 4, not to call off the movement. 

Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookherjee, the Hindu Mahaaabha Leader, in a cable to 
the Secretary of State for India, urged the partition of Bangaland alio demanded 
the*dissolution of the preeent Ministry and the immediate establishment of 
regional Ministries for -he interim period. He said, “In the interest of peace 
ana harmony and the political and economic advancement of the peoole, it is 
essential that a separate Province, including Calcutta, which baa 75 percent 
Hindu population, must be created in Bengal comprising Hindu majority areas 
whioh will remain within the Indian Union." 

Mahatma Gandhi left New Delhi lor Calcutta. 

Sj. N. M. Joahi, Generat Secretary of the A. 1. T. U. O. in a statement, repu¬ 
diated the chargee made that the A. I. T. D- C. is dominated by Gommnnista, 
that it admits ''paper'' unions, that it is opposed to arbitration and that its 
policy ie to hamper production. He stated, “It is tine that oomtnnoista have 
to-day a majority in the A. I. T. U. C. but all tbe decisions taken by the 
A. I: T. U, C. ere those of the A. I. T. U. O. alone and not those of the Com¬ 
munist Party.” 

Mr. Bajmi Palme Dutt, Vice-Chairman of the Communist Ptrty of Great 
Britain, declared at London. "Communists in Britain wilt do uli in their power 
to prevent imperialistic plans for dismemberment of India.” 

8th, Mr. J«! Prakaeh Nsrain, the Socialist leader, waa arrested in Hyderabad and 
externed from the State. 

Dr. Khan Sabeb, the Frontier Premier, declared et a press conference, that 
the Patbans would not tolerate the foisting of Section 91 in*, the provinoe or 
anything forced on them unjustly. He added, “Ab far as the will of the people 
is concerned, a plebiscite after departure of the British will show what the 
Pathans want. That plebiscite ahonld be so honest vote Of the people of the 
N. W. F. P. without being interfered with or influenced by tbose who hsd 
always been deceiving the Pathana." 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League held a three 
hour discussion on the Bengal Partition movement. 

9th. Sard at Valtabhabhai Patel declared that the entreat British policy of “remain¬ 
ing neutral but holding power is s way of propagating civil war in the oouutry” 
ana asserted that India’s political impaase would be broken at once if power 
were transferred to tbe present Interim Government. 

Mahatma Gandhi and bie party arrived in Calcutta. Later, be held dieensaione 
with Bengal leaden over the communal situation. 

Mr. M. A. Master, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, in a statement at Bombay, characterised the demand for 
substantially seating down the Sterling Balances made by tbe British Chancellor 
of tbe Exchequer, Sir Hugh Dalton, as morally indefensible and economically 
unsustainable and pointed oat that India’s contribution to the war efforts was 
far larger than that of the United Kingdom. 

The opinion of the Congress with regard to tho partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal was explained by Dr, Prafulla Chandra Ghoeb, Member, CongresB Work¬ 
ing Committee, in course of a press statement. He said, “Just as the Congress 
cannot think in terms of compelling the Muslim majority areas to remain within 
the Indian Union, it oannot also think in terms of Hindu majority areas being 
compelled to go out of tbe Indian Union. Therefore division of Bengal and. 
tbe Panjab becomes tbe logical corollary of the division of India. The Congress 
Working Committee has come to this logical conclusion." 

10th. H. K. the Viceroy summoned a Conference of Congress, Muslim League and 
Bikb leaden in New Delhi on May 1? to announce the plau of the British Govern¬ 
ment for transferring power to Indian handa, Tbe following leaders were 
invited Pandit Jswaharlal Nabru, Snrdar Vatlabhbhai Patel, Mr, M. A. Jinnah, 
Mr. Lisqaat Aii Khan and Sardar Baidev Singh. The Viceroy aieo invited repre- 
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Motives of the Indian States who were on the States Negotiating Committee to 
meet him on that day, 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

There was a sadden deterioration in the situation in Amritsar, as a reault of 
further recrudescence of oommnnai trouble. 

Addressing a press conference at Bangalore, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food 
Member, declared that India was facing a difficult food situation, owing to the 
failure of wheat crops in India and inadequate arrival of the alloted quantity of 
food grains ftom abroad. 


11th, The following communique was issued from the Viceregal Lodge,' Simla: 
“Owing to the imminence ot the Parliamentary recess In London, it btB been 
found necessary to postpone H. E. the Viceroy’s meeting with Indian leaders, 
announced to begin on May 17, until June 3, 1948,” 

Mr. 0. Bajagopalaohari, Member for Industries and Supplies, addressing n 
public meeting at Madura, made a fervent appeal to Indiana to settle their 
differences and put a atop to their internecine quarrels. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier had a 90 minutes interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Bodepur. The question of the desirability and possibility 
of a United, sovereign Bengal, with a view to prevent partition was discussed. 

A resolution expressing the opposition to Pakistan, Akhand Hindusthan and 
the partition of the Punjab and Bengal was unanimously passed after a 8-day 
debate by the General Council of the Jamiat-ui-Ulema-i-Hind nt Lucknow. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared at n prese interview that if the British decide 
India must be divided, then the Central Government must be dissolved and all 
power should be transferred to the Conatitnent Assembliee formed and 
representing Pakistan and Hinduethan. 

Police opened fire on several occasions in Amritsar to' quell rioting which 
continued in the city. 


j2tb. In his presidential address at the 15th All-India Conference of Registrar* of 
Co-operative Societies at Madras, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Member, emphasised 
the need for expanding and strengthening the co-operative movement in the 
country “for the great bulk of our vast population." 

Dr. Bureah Chandra BsnnerjeSi President of the newly formed I. N. T. U. 0., 
declared at Calcutta, “The object of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
is to give a correct lead to the labourers of India. At this critical juncture in 
the country, it is essential that every nationalist ebonld see that the working 
class of India doeB not become a mere tool in the hands ot a Party, which will 
not heBitate to do anything anti-national. The polioy of the I. N. T. U. C. as 
regard* labour organisation also is fundamentally different from the polioy of 
the Communist Party.” ... 

Mr. H, 8. Sobrawardy and Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose had further interviews with 
Mahatma Gandhi over the partition question. , . 

The Socialist Party of India, at its meeting in Bombay, decided not to join 
tbe Indian National Trade Union Oongreea. 

Disturbances continued in Amritaar inepite of a 48 hour curfew in. certain 
areas. Armed raids, arson etc. marked the day’s incidents. 

18th. Qazi Attanllah Khan, Revenue Minister, N. W. F, P. in a press statement, 
referred to tbe demand for sn independent eovereign State of Petbani in the 
future constitution of India which will ultimately negotiate on an equal footing 
either with Hioduathan or Pakistan and declared that the Patbans, would not 
tolerate any domination. He added, “We will never agree to aaonfioe Pathane 
Interests at the altar of Pakistan. When there is no political or moral obligation; 
why should we sell ourselves to Hindusthan or Pakistan. . . . 

The view that any decision to put Harlans in Pakistan against tbeir will 
would be resisted with all forces at their command waa expreased by 8n Bbigat 
Amin Ohand, General Secretary of the All-India Harujn League, at Lahore. 

Si. Sarat Chandra Bosa had a furthur interview with Mahatma Gandbt over 
tbe question of creation of a sovereign State of Bengal. 

An appeal to the Muslim Leaguers to ait with the Kbudai Khidmatgars in a 
taint tiroa to tackle various important issues that are likely to crop up after 
Eh departure from India, was made by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, at 
Peshawar. 

14th. Mr. fit. 8. Suhrawardy, the Bengal Premier, met H. E. the Viceroy at New 
Delhi and discussed with him the future of Bengal. 


9 
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Mahatma Gandhi made a two-bour non-Btop tom of the riot-affected areas of 
Caloutta. 

Dr. S. P. Mukherjco, the Hindu Mahasabha leader, in a statement, denounced 
the scheme for a sovereign Bengal or for a socialist republic oi Bengal, 
separated from the rest of India. He said, “It is nothihg but a surrender to 
Pakistan, and we demand that it mast be nipped in the bnd.” 

There was a sudden recrudescence of communal trouble in Lahore. 

The hope that whatever might be the political attachment of the people of 
Sylhet, they would stand united as a solid rock and resist the move for the 
separation of Sylhet from Assam and would not certainly commit “suicide", was 
made by Sj. Baidyanath Mookherjee, Deputy Leader of the Assam Congress 
Parliamentary Party, in a press statement at Shillong. 

15th. It was officially announced in New Delhi that the Viceroy, Lord 
Hountbatten baa been invited by Bis Majesty's Government to the United 
Kingdom for final discussions with the British Government on the question of 
transfer of power. 

The names of the personnel of the Indian delegation to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva, were annonnoed in New Delhi. 

16tb. The report of the Central Pay Commission, as appointed by the Government 
-of India, was announced in New Delhi. A minimum basic salary of Ka. 30 
per mooth and a maximum salary of Re. 2000 per month, to be relaxed only In 
the case of a few selected posts, were among toe main recommendation! of the 
Commission's report 

H. E. the Viceroy continued his talks with the Congress members of the 
Interim Government and Mr. Jinnah regarding arrangements for final transfer 
of power. 

17 th. Thirty one persons were killed and 61 injured as a result of n serious train 
accident between Kamalaaagar and Narayanpur stations on the B. A. Rly. 

Dr. G. M. Naicker and Or. Y. M. Dadoo, the two South African Indian 
leaders, met Mahatma Gandhi at Patna and diaooased with him the condition! 
of Indiana in South Africa. 

Mr, M. 8. Aney, Government of India’s representative in Ceylon, in a press 
Interview, expressed the view that a broadening of the basis of nationalism that 
prevails in India and Ceylon was absolutely necessary for the settlement of 
differencee existing between the two conn tries. 

The opinion that the decision of the Socialist Patty of India to continue to 
stay in the AU-Tndia Trade Union Congress and not to join the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress will help in strengthening the Communist Party In 
India, was expressed by Dr. Bnresh Chandra Bannerjee. President of the newly 
formed I. N, T. U. C. at Calcutta. 

The death occurred at Agartala of H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura at the age 
of 39. 

Sir C. P, Ramaawamt Aiyar, Dewan of Truvsncore, at a press conference, 
clarified the attitude of the Travancore Government with regard to her internal 
problems and those affecting her relations with British India, England, 
America and other countries. He further defended the decision of the State 
not to join the Constituent Assembly. 

Characterising the idea of a Sovereign Socialist Republic of Bengal, Mr. Jai 
Prakseh Narain, the Socialist leader, declared at Jubbulpore, “Socialism is a 
negation of cornmnnallam. There ia no sense in a Socialist republio remaining 
aloof from the rest of India. As Socialism has become so popular with the 
masses, everybody wants to take advantage of its label.” 

The categorical assertion that the Constituent Assembly would go ahead with 
the task of framing a constitution for India was made by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Indian Constituent Assembly, while Inaugurating the annual 
conference of the Cochin State Prajs Mandal. 

The situation in Lahore considerably deteriorated as a result of wide eoale 
arson and stabbing. The dsy’s casualties were 6 dead and over 80 injured. 

18th. The Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, accompanied by Lady Mountbatten and 
8j. V. P. Menon, Reforms Commissioner, left New Delhi for London for talks 
with the British Cabinet. 

Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, had a 3 hour interview with the 
Kashmir Premier, Pandit Ramchandra Knk and discussed with him certain 
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proposals for the dissolution o£ the present political Impasse in Kashmir and the 
State’s participation in the Oonstitnent Assembly. 

The Governor of the O. P. & Be car promulgated an Ordinance, declaring the 
death penalty for persons committing an offence of attempt to murder and the 
death penalty or transportation for life for those found guilty of stabbing, 

A alrong plea for intensifying the movement for unification of Maharastra 
was made by Mr. IS, R, Jayakar, presiding over the Greater Maharastra Con- 
ferenoe at Pood a. 

There was no improvement in the situation in Lahore. 

IBib. Lord Monntbatten, the Viceroy arrived in London. Later he had a 3-hour 
meeting with the British Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee and experts on 
India in the British Oabinet. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, was sworn in as anting Governor- 
General of India in the absence of Lord Monntbatten. 

Sir 6. V. Ramamurti was sworn in as acting Governor of Bombay. 

An appeal to the Congress leaders and all the parties concerned not to decide 
the fate of India without getting a dear verdict of the majority of Indiana by a 
plebiscite or referendum on this issue, was made by Mr. G. 0. Desmukh, 
Secretary of the A. I. Hindu Mabasabha, in a statement at Lahore. 

Six persona were killed and over 60 others injured in communal disturbances 
that broke out in Oalcutta. Curfew was imposed on the affected areas. 

With the exception of a few incidents, Lahore was comparatively quiet. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Member, speaking at Hyderabad (Dn.) directed the 

S resent year as “critical for the whole country in matters of food.” He also 
eelared, “No political considerations are weighed with the Government of India 
in regard to the food problem which is always kept above politics and communal 
bias. 


20 tb. The unification of India sooner or later after June 1918, was forecast by Sir 
Frederick James, former member of the Indian Legislative Assembly at London. 
He said, “Sooner or later after June 1948. the collective personality of India will 
assert iteelf, and white preserving and protecting its diverse and separate ele¬ 
ments will bring to life a Union which will enable Indian Industry and genius 
to make its unique contribution to peace, progress and stability of the world." 

The opinion that the lower and middle class workers would be benefited 
substantially by the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission was mads 
by Mr. Llaquat Ali Khan, Finance Member, in a broadoset from New Delhi. He 
added, “In accepting the recommendations of the Pay Commission, the object of the 
Government is to reduce the earning of the lower paid employees sud to reduce 
the difference between the minimum end maximum salaries of Central Govern¬ 
ment servants. This, in government view, ie a measure of social equity which had 
Jong been overdue." , . . . . „ 

Maul ana Abul Kalam Azad, Education Member, in h» inaugural address at 
the session of the Standing Committee of the Legislature ou Education at 
Simla, declared, "Education is a provincial subject. Provinces will, therefore, 
carry the actual work, but it iB the task of the Centre to set a standard for 
national education. 1 do not suggest any encroachment on provincial auto¬ 
nomy, but if we are to get the most desirable results, it is necessary that there 
should be one common pattern and herein the Centre is of very great 
importance.” . ..... , , 

Disturbances continued in Calcutta, mainly in the central and eastern parts 
of the city. The day’s casualties were 5 dead and over 20 injured. 

21at. • The demand for a corridor between Eastern and Western Pakistan, friendly 
and reciprocal relatione between Hinduethan and Pakistan, a military alliance, 
pact or treaty between the two and membership of the United Nations for 
Pakistan, were made by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, A. I. Muslim League, in 
a press interview at New Delhi. ..... 

Lord Liatowel, Secretary of the State for India, in reply to a question m the 
House of Commons, said that since Nov. 18 laBt year <1946}, 4014 people were 
killed and 36l6 injured in communal disturbances in India. 

The International Emergency Food Council in Washington announced the 
allocation of 485,000 tons of rice for India for the year 1947. ' 

Four persons were killed and 34 injured in moidenta which continued in 
Calcutta. 

A. conference between 8j. Sarat Chandra Bo so and certain prominent 
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Congresa and - League leaders in Calcutta, approved of definite tome regarding 
the future constitution of Bengal and tha formation of a new cabinet,-to be 
placed before the Congress and the Muslim League organisation for 
discussion, ‘ 

22nd. Si. J. J. Singh, President of the India League of' America, declared at 
New York, “there cannot and will not be a larg Bcalo civil war in India. A .civil 
war between Hiodua and Muslims either ndw or after tbe withdrawal of the 
British is neither practical nor feasible. 

8traj assaults and bomb attacks continued in Calcutta on a widc-scale. 

23rd. The main British Cabinet—Viceroy talks concluded in London at a meeting 
of the full Cabinet. The meeting gave a broad approval to tbe Viceroy’s plan of 
procednre for tbe final transfer of power to India; Lord Mountbatten was not 
present at the meeting. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, President of the Constituent Assembly, declared at New 
Delhi that Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a corridor to link up the north-eastern 
and north-western Pakistan areas was untenable. 

A demand that the Congress High Command should rroonsider the Indian 
constitutional situation in the light of Mr, Jinnah’s latest demands and revert 
to its orginal stand for an undivided India, waB made by 8j. Choithram Gidwani, 
President of tbe Bind Provincial Congress Committee, in a telegram to 
Sj. Bhankerrao Deo, General-Secretary of the Congress. 

India’s protest against the meagre rice allocation, made by tbe International Food 
Conncil at Washington, was voiced by Dr. Bajendra Prasad, Food Member at 
New Delhi. He further asked tbe Council for a supplementary allocation to meet 
tbe acute shortage of grains in the oountry. 

" The situation in Calcutta deteriorated conaiderbly in. certain areas. Nine 
persons were killed and S3 others injured during the day.. 

24th. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, commenting on Mr. Jinnah’a demand for ■ 
corridor, declared at a press interview, “Mr. Jinnah’s recent statement is com¬ 
pletely unrealistic and indicates that he desires no settlement of any kind." He 
added, "We stand for tbe Union of India, with the right of particular areas 
to opt ont. In no event can we agree to any part of India having foreign bases 
or extra-territorial rights.“ 

Dr. B. P. Mookheriee, speaking at Dacca, strongly denounced the move "for a 
free State of Bengal’ 1 made by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Abdnl Haehim, 
the Bengal Muslim League leader. Be said, "Hindus of Bengal would never 
• accept nor be deceived by the cry of ‘Free State of Bengal.’ The Muslim League 
wanted to grab the whole of India and the cry of sovereign Bengal was a great 
hoax to include tbe whole of Bengal in Pakistan,” 

Bardar Abdur Bab Nishtar, Communications Member, speaking at Cawnpore 
emphasised that Pakistan was the natural solution of tbe majority problem! of 
this country and in the event of exceasee*committed by the majority community 
in their provinces, the matter could be referred to the U. N. O. He said, "By 
onr exemplary behaviour with the minorities iu tbe Pakistan provinces, we will 
be safeguarding the interests of our majorities in the Hinda majority provinces. 1 ’ 

Police opened fire on several Occasions to quell rioting which continued with¬ 
out any change in Csloutts. 

15th. Sardar Baldev Bingb, Defence Member, in a press interview at New Delhi, 
declared (bat the division of India must inevitably result in tbe division of 
the Indian Armed forces though, quite obviously, this was not in the interests 
, of either part of divided India. -. He added, - “It will. be. an extremely difficult 
job to nationalise and carry out the division of the Armed Forces before June, 
1948. This would have terrible., eficote on tbe Armed ■ Forces,, but if the 
country is. divided, then the forces moat be also partitioned.” , 

Mr. Summer Wells, former U. 8. -Under Beoretary of State,. declared at 
Washington that commnniam had recently strengthened its hold in all citieB In 
India and waa rapidly spreading to tha rural areas. He further added, “A 
solution to tha Indian problem will only be found . if and when the Indian 
leaders are willing to think in terms of India, rather than that of their own 
commuoitie* and are also willing to enter into agreement about the federative 
system similar to that in the United States.” . „ 

• Speaking at Gauhati, Sir Akbar Bydari, Governor' of Assam, stressed tbe 
. necessity for Improving the standard of administration of tbe province to bear tbe 
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heavy responsibilities which it would have to face alter the final transfer of 
: power. 

There woe a alight improvement in the situation in Calcutta. 

26th. Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel, Home Member, characterised Mr, Jinnab’a 
recent demand for a corridor connecting the eastern and western zones of 
Pakistan as “such fantastic nonsense aa not to be taken seriously at all." Ho 
added, “The demand discloses the sponsor's leek in the Psklstbao scheme. 1 ' 

The Muslim League Patty in the D. P. Legislative Assembly, submitted a 
note of a motion of no-confidence in the Speaker, Babu Purusbottamdas l'andon, 
in connection with some speeches made by him at Jhanai and Bareilly. 

27th. A firm determination to maintain peace in the province whatever might be the 
terms of the June announcement, was expr> seed by H. E. Sir Frederick Burrows, 
Governor of Bengal, in a broadcast from Calcutta. 

Acbarya Kripalani and PL Jawabarlal Nehru met Mahatma Gandhi at New 
Delhi. 

The Conference of the Depressed Classes League at Calcutta adopted a resolu¬ 
tion demanding that a separate province be formed of such areas of Bengal as 
. were willing to join the Indiau Union. The Conference also condemned 
Mr. J. N, Mandat's action in opposing the idea of partition and expressed the 
view that the scheme for a united sovereign Bengal would perpetuate com- 
munalism in the province. 

26tb. Acbarya Kripslani, Congress President, declared in a press interview 
that if there is to be division of India, it should not be carried out by the 

- British Government. He said, "The British must allow the Interim Govern¬ 
ment to function aa a Dominion Government aud it should then be for their 
Government to decide whether there should be partition or not and if partition 
is decided upon, on what principle it was to be effected." Acbarya Kripslaui 
also urged that if responsibility for internal security was thrown upon the Interim 
Government there was every possibility of stabiisiog peace in the provinces and 
stoppage of communal rioting. 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim Lettgne adopted a 
resolution expressing opposition to the creation of a free State of Bengal and 
declaring that it stood firmly by the Muslim League for Pakistan. 

Stub. Mr. Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister, in a speech at the British Labour Party 
Conference, declared, “India is going through the birth pangs of complete inde¬ 
pendence. The peace bf the world in the future and for many years to come 
will depend to a very great extent on the solution of the Indian problem.” He 
added. “That ia one of the places where, if by any chance there is a breakdown 
or choaB or civil war, it might create the vacuum which everybody is frightened 
of. The same thing applies to Burma,” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru arrived in Lahore on a tonr of the riot-affected areas 
of the province. 

Mr. e. A. Dange, President of the A. I. T, U. C., declared at London, “The 
All India Trade Union Congress and the Oommnnist Party of India will' 
maintain their organisational unity on an All-India basis, should the country be 
partitioned and will continue to work as a basic unifying factor providing 
expressions of common struggles and aspiration of the working people of India. 

The demand that the British Government should adhere to the Cabinet 
Mission's propoetle of May 16 (1946) was reaffirmed by Mahatma Gandhi in hie 
post-prayer speech in New Delhi. Gandhiji warned the British Government that 
they should not commit a “breach of faith” by going back on the Cabinet 
Mission's proposals which they themselves declared to be the last word ao fir 
as Britain and India were concerned. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, President of the A. I. Hindu Mahasabha, in a etatemmt, 
appealed to Congress leaders “to refute to be a consenting party to India’s 
vivisection and to all that follows in its trail and, if need be, to kick away the 
Legislatures, the Interim Government and even the Constituent Assembly." 

The necessity of creation of a large body of technical personnel with a view to 
improve the machinery for the provision of higher technical education in the 
country and the nationalisation of ioduatrieB on a comprehensive scale, was 
urged by Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Chairman of the A. I. Council of Technical 
Education, addressing the tunnel meeting of the Council at Bangalore. 

80th, The “Viceroy, Lord Moantbatten returned to New Delhi from London, 
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The text of the correspondence between Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru end Field 
Marshal Smuts on the question of Indians in South Africa was released in 
New Delhi. 

A Press communique issued from New Delhi announced the appointment of 
Mr. V. V. Giri! former Labour Minister of Madras, as the Indian Representa¬ 
tive in Ceylon, in succession to Mr. M. 8. Aney. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in an interview, categorically asserted, "If the League 
rejects the partition of provinces, the Congress would reject the division of the 
country itself.” 

The situation in Calcutta considerably deteriorated. Serious cases of rioting, 
and looting occurred in several areas. At least 13 persona were killed and over 
60 injured during the day. 

Slat. The OongresB Working Committee met at Bhsngi Colony In New Delhi and 
discussed the political situation in the country. 

A bilateral air transport agreement between the Government of India and the 
Netherlands was signed in New Delhi by Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru and Sardar 
Abdur Rah Niahtar on behalf of the Government of India and by Mr. A M. L. 
Wiukelman, Charge d‘Affaires Ad. Interim, the Netherlands Embassy in India, 
on behalf of the Government of Netherlands. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in hia post-prayer speech, declared: "The Princes would be 
wisely advised if they join the Constituent Assembly and if the Briliah were 
sincere they would see to it that there were no Prinoe left capable of doing 
mischief.” 

An appeal to the Congress not to yield to the demand for the division of 
India and thereby betray its sublime principles, was mads by Baba Kharak 
Singh, President of the Central Akali Dal and the A. I. Sikh League, in a 
statement at Muesoorie. 

‘there was a marked improvement in the situation in Calcutta. 


June 1947 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi. 

The Working Committee of the A. I. Muslim League mob under 
the Presidentship of Mr. Jinnah. 

The Conference between the Viceroy and the seven Indian leaders 
began in New Delhi. 

The British Government’s plan for the final transfer of power 
to Indian hands was officially announced in New Delhi. 

Congress, Muslim League and Bikh representations formally 
accepted H. M. G.’s plan. • 

The Nawab of Bhopal resigned bis Chancellorship of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes met under 
the Chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Council of the A. I. Hindu Mabae&bha began its session 
in New Delhi under the presidentship of Bj. F. Bhopatkar. 

The Council of the A. I. Muslim League accepted the British 
Government's plan for the partition of the Punjab and BengaL 

The Socialist Party of India expressed its disapproval of 

H. M. G’e plan for the partition of the country. 

The Standing Committee of the A. I. States’ People's Conference 
met in New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad issued a Firman declaring independence _ 
of the State on the lapse of paramountcy. 

The A. I. 0. 0. at its session in New Delhi accepted 

H. M. G's June S statement by 157 votes to 29. 
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The Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinn&h jointly oonferred 
on the Frontier situation. 

Partition of Bengal was decided upon in Calcutta. 

The • Central Committee of the Communist Party of India 
strongly criticised the British Government's plan for the partition of the 
oountry. 

Communal trouble flared up in Lahore. 

Partition of the Punjab was decided upon in Lahore. 

Dr. P. 0. Ghosh was elected leader of the West Bengal 
Congress Assembly Party. 

Mrs- Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was appointed the Indian Ambassador 
to the U- S. 8. B. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly deoided to join the Now Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Partition Council of India came into formal existenoe in New 
Delhi. ' 

Baluohistan deoided to join Pakistan. 

The personnel of the Boundary Commissions for the Punjab and 
Bengal were announced in New Delhi. 

1st. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, which met in New 
Delhi under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinoab, considered the politioal 
situation in the country. » 

The Congress Working Committee, at its session, dismissed details relating to 
the division of provinces. 

H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by the Governor of the Punjab visited the riot- 
affected areas of the province. 

2nd. The Conference between the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten and the seven Indian 
leaders began at Viceroy’s House in New Delhi. The following leaders attended 
the conference:—Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, Sirdar Vallabhbbai Patel and 
Aobarya Kripalani on behalf of the Congress, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat 
Alt Khan ana Mr. Abdur Bib NisUtar on behalf of the Muslim League and 
Sardar Baldev Singh on bebalf of the Sikhs. 

At the meeting the Viceroy gave a lull account of his discussions both in 
India end in England which had led up to tile formulation of H. M. G’a plan 
and of arguments which had resulted in its adoption. The Conference, after a 
two-hours' session, adjourned for the next day. 

The Congress Working Committee met ta-dsy and considered H. M. G’a 
propoaalB for the constitutional transfer of power to India. It was also decided 
to convene an emergent meeting of the All-India Congress Committee by the 
middle of Jane to ratify the deoision of the Working Committee. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League discussed H. M. Q‘« 
plan as explained by the Viceroy at the Leaders' Conference. The Committee 
further summoned a meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
on Jane 9 (1947) to consider the British Government’s statement. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister of Hyderabad State, advocated that the 
British place dominion powers in the bands of an eight or nine-man Cabinet 
embodying parity between Caate-Hiudua and Muslima at a solution of India's 
political problems. 

Prominent Sikh leaders, ioclnding Sardar Baldev Singh, Gianl Kartar Singh, 
Master Tara Singh, Sardar Cjjai Singh and Sardar Mangal Singh, held a 
conference in New Delhi and considered H. M. G's plan for the transfer 
of power. 

Srd. The Conference between H. E. the Viceroy and the seven Indian leaders 
concluded to-day after a 90 minutes session. At the meeting the Congress, 
Muslim League and Sikh representatives placed their respective forms! 
acceptance of the British Government's plan. The Viceroy also bad a meeting 
with the Chancellor of the Chamber of Prince* and the other members of the 
States’ Negotiating Committee. ' 
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The British Government’# plan for the constitution*! transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands was officially announced in New Delhi. 

The following were the high lights of the plan :— 

(i) Division of India into Hindusihau and Pakistan and Immediate measure 
for the partition of tbe Punjab and Bengal. 

(ii) No change in tbe Interim Government until partition hat been effected 
when two separate Governments wilt be aet up with complete power* in all 
subjects. 

(iii) Each provincial legislature to vote on the issue of psrtition of India. 

(iv) Tbe final shape of partition will be deoided by a Boundary Commission 
appointed for the purpose. 

(v) As the implications of partition in tbe epberee of Defence, Communications 
and External Affairs are expected to take time in working out, there will be 
provision for joint working until the two Constituent Assemblies are in a position 
to come to a final decision. 

(vi) Referendum in N. W. F. P. without any disturbance in the present 
Ministry to decide which of tbs two Constituent Aseembties they would join. 

(vii) Until the position of Bengal is dear, Sylhet district will continue as at 
present when there will be a referendum to decide wbioh province it will be part 
of, Bengal or Assam. 

(viii) While Faramountcy will lapse, according to H. M. G‘a declarations of 
May 12 and May 16 (1946), B. M. G, will not enter into military or other 
agreements with Indian States and they will use their influence to persuade 
the States to jo n one or other of the two Dominions. 

(ix) ‘t he attainment of Dominion Status will be without prejudice to the 
right of the Indian Constituent Assemblies to decide iu due course whether or 
not the part of India in respect of which they have authority will remain in 
the British Common wealth of Natioim. 

H. E the Vicjroy, in a broadcast from New Delhi, said, "If the transfer of 
power is to be cffec'.ed in a peaceful and orderly manner, every single one of 
us most bond all his efforts to the task. This is no time for bickering, much 
less for the continuation in any shape or form of the disorders and lawlessnesses 
of the past few months. We cannot afford any toleration of violence.” The 
Viceroy also expressed the opinion that "with a reasonable measure of goodwill 
between tbe communities, a unified India would be by far the beat solution 
Of the problem.” 

Pandit Jaw atari al Nehru, in a broadcast, declared, "We have decided to 
accept’these (H. M. G’s) proposals and recommended to our larger Com* 
mittees th it they do likewise. The plan promises a big odrauce towards 
complete it,dependence and such a big chance must have full concurrence of 
tbe people before effect could be given to it, for the future of India can only 
be decided by the people of India and not by any outside authority, however 
friendly.’* 

Air. M, A. Jinnah said in his broadcast that the final decision on H. M. G's 
plan for India could only be taken by League Council meeting on June 9. **Of 
course," he said, “tbe plan has got to be very carefully examined in it* pros 
and cons before the final decision can be taken.” Mr. Jiunah alBO appealed to 
every community and particularly to Muslim India to maintain peace 
and order. 

tfardar Bsldev Singh, Defence Member, commenting on H. M. G's plan, 
declared. ‘‘The plan that has been announced steers a course above tbe 
conflicting claims, It is not a compromise. It is a settlement. It doe* not 
please everybody nor the Sikh community, but it is certainly something 
wonb whili.” 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee announced in Ihe House of Commons the 
British Government's plan for the final transfer of power to India. 

4th, Lord LWtowci, Secretary of State for India, announcing the new British 
policy in the House of Lords, clarified the future of the Princely Stales to which 
the new plan expressly docs not apply. He said, "After tbe transfer of power, 
the Princely States would be free to choose their own future and that British 
Faramountcy would end. Courses left open to them wonld be autonomy or 
affiliation with either Pakistan or tiiuduatan." 

The Viceroy, Lord Monntbatten, addressing a PresB Conference, asserted that 
power will be transferred as quickly this year as it ever; would have bees by 
June 1948, Explaining the British Government’s attitude towards the States, he aata 
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that the States would be free to enter either Ooostitueot Assembly or make such 
arrangement as might be ueoeasary but they cannot enter separately as Dominions, 
“The British would help the Sutea to re-eh agreement with the parties 
in India", he added. 

The Nawab of Bhopal resigned his Chancellorship of the Chamber of Princes. 
The Maharaja of Patiala took over the office of Chancellorship. 

The Working Committee of the A. f. Muslim League held a two hour 
discussion on the BritDh Government’s plan for the trauater of power. 

Mr. p. 0. Joshi, General Secretary of the Commuuist Party of India, declared 
at Bombay, “ Die British Government's statement is a desperate imperialiet offensive 
against the freedom movement of the country. British-planned partition will not 
mean peace but fratricide immediately.” 

Dr. Sbyma Prasad Mookherjee, in a statement, said, ’’The British Plan which 
provides for the partition cannot be approved from the Hindu point of view. It is, 
however, preferable to the Cabinet Mission Piao, which, while giving formal unity 
of India, gave a weak Centre and a veto to communal intransigence. Under the 
new plan it will be open to the Constituent Assembly representing three fourths 
of India, to go ahead and prepare a constitution of its choice with a etrong aod 
effective eentre tbat may work for internal peace and progress unfettered by 
communaliam. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, in a statement declared, “Although 
H. M. G’e plan preceded the principle of partition of the Punjab, it is 
unsatisfactory and disappointing in several respects for (he Sifcha. There la no 
positive provision at ail for giving the Sikhs their homeland and their deserved 
statue or political power, nor have they been armed with mecua to safe-guard 
. their rights tn oonstitutiou-makiug. 

Mr. R. G, Casey, Former Governor of Bengal, declared at Melbourne, 
“Australia is vitally interested in a peaceful-settlement in India, whioh lay athwart 
her lines of eommunication and was also a vast potential market. White not 
taking aid jil i Australia would help tbs new Hindustan and Pakistan Governments.” 
Kth The orctimioarv steps towards the partition of India were taken at a 
' ^conference of the seven Indian leaders and the Viceroy at New Delhi. It wae 
decided to set up a small high-power Committee confuting of representatives 
Of the Congress, the League and the Sikhs and presided over by the Vioeroy to 
consider the problems connected with the plan for the two Dominions. 

The Standing Committee ol the Chamber of Pnoees, which met under the 
Chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala, adopted a resolution recommending 
to the Crown Representative that in view of the lapse of Paramountoy, the 
Chamber of Princes will cease to exist. , 

A Board of Research in A'omie Energy was set up in New Delhi under the 
auspices of the Oounoil of Scientific and Industrial Research with Prof. Homi 

'B*Mr S L. BB B > ° : Bhopatkar, President of the Hindu Msbaeabha, in a statement 
characterised the British Government's new plan for the transfer of power 
“as a triumph of the Muslim League leadership and expressed the fear that in 

“ * ftf time the Leaeue would “succeed in coercing the Congress and Britain 
into hiclUing the rtSEtf the Punjab and Bengal in the Pakistan area” as also 
• Muouablv wide oorridor linking these two provinces. 

The Union and Provincial Constitution Committees of the Constituent Assembly . 
heldajoinl session and decided to acoleratethe drafts in view of the pending 

conatitutiona^ change 0btirffi » n 0 f the Burmese Interim Government, 
declared atf Rangoon, “ A oivided India angure ill not only for the Indian people, 
but sleo for all Asia and world pesos. , .. ., . 

6th. Mahatma Gandhi met H E. the Viceroy and discussed with him the 

qU Tni°fiommitlee°of Action of* the A. I. Muslim League passed a resolution 

The Gcunmi ee Muslim League to withdraw the oivil disobedienoe 

SSofinT p P rSriu view oi th R e impending referendum which vital!, 
affects the province of Aiaam. 

, rh „ A1] Tndu Counoil of the Hindu Mahassbha which began .its session in 
7 Nei l>flhi underTe presidenc, of Sj. Bhopstksr. discussed the latest plan of 
H. M. G. for the final transfer of power. 

10 
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The Federal constitution for Indin with a strong centre wm visualised by the 
Union and Provincial Constitution Sub-Committee of the Constituent Assembly 
at their joint meeting. It was decided tbit if the Ststee join tbs Federation, 
their relations with tbe Centre would be on the basis of ths Cabinet Mission 
plan and they would surrender only three subjects, vie. Foreign Affaire, 
Defence and Communications to the Centre. 

Mr. Asaf Ati, the Indian Ambassador to tho U. S. A., In a brosdosBt from 
Washington, pledged India’s support to every effort tbst the U. 6. A, would make 
towards tbe establishment of peace, freedom and prosperity in the world. Me 
added, “It would be only reasonable for sny peace-loving people, who want an 
orderly settlement of the world's problems, to expect the u. S, A. to give ths 
lead to post-war world in the moral, economic aud political fields." 

A resolution characterising the recommendations of ths Central Pay Commis¬ 
sion regarding tbe wages of railwayman as "inadequate and unsatisfactory" was 
passed at the two-day convention of the All.india Railwayman's Federation at 
Gorakhpur. 


8th. The All-India Committee of the Hindu Mshasabha reiterated its opposition 
to partition of tbe country and declared tbst "there will never be peace unless 
the separated areas are brought back into the Indian Union and made its Integral 
parts,” Regarding the partition of the Pnnjab and Bengal, the Committee ex¬ 
pressed tbe view tbst the tentative allocation of ths territories wss "unjust sod 
unfair to the Non-Muelims’' and strongly urged that the Hindus and tilths in 
the Punjab, and Hindus in Bengal are entitled to claim considerable additional 
territories.” 

The Committee farther demanded that the same principle on which 
referendum was proposed in respect of Sylhei in Assam be adopted in respect 
to the Hindu majority areas in Sind and the Chittagong Hill Tracts in hast 
Bengal. 

Strongly criticising the British Government’s plan, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose 
declared at Calcutta, “India could not get peace by accepting H. M. G’s plan 
of June 3 as it sounds the death knell of freedom. The plan is bound to lead 
to perpetual conflicts between Hindus and Muslima in both the Hindu and 
Muslim majority provinces.” 

An appeal to the people to cease fighting among themselves was made by 
Mahatma Gandhi, in hie post-prayer speech in New Delhi. Referring to the 
move for a united sovereign Bengal, Gandhiji said he would never be guilty of 
supporting anything that coaid not be publicly aud honestly defended. 

bir V. T. Krishanamachari, Prime Minister of Jaipur and Sardar M. K. 
Pannikar, Prime Minister of Bikaner, in a joint statement appealed to all tbe 
States to join the Constituent Assembly at the earliest possible date so as to 
give their co-operation and help to those engaged in the task of framing 
India’s new constitution. 

9th. The Council of the All-India Muslim League, which met in New Delhi 
under the presidentship of Mr, M. A. Jinnah, adopted a resolution accepting 
"as a compromise” the British Government's plan for the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal and the conferment of Dominion Status. The resolution, Inter 
alia, deplored the partition of the two provinces, but nevertheless recommended 
its acceptance in the interests of peace and tranquility. 

■' be Council also authorised Mr, Jinnah to conauot such negotiations as 
might be necessary for the division of the defence forces, assets and liabilities 
and other cognate issues arising out of the partition. 

A campaign of non-violent non-co-operation movement in order to force the 
recalcitrant Princes to join the Indian Union was envisaged by Dr< Fattabhi 
Sitaramayya, President of the A. I. States* People’s Conference, in a press 
interview at Bombay. 

The death occurred of H. H. the Maharaja Jodhpur. 

loth. The procedure to give effect to paragraphs five to eight of H. M. G’a 
statement of June 3 which lays down the principle for the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal was announced by the Governor-General in New Delhi. 

The National Executive of the Socialist Party of India at New Delhi, in a 
resolution on the British Government's plan, expressed its disapproval of and 
grief at the proposed division of the country. It also decided to beep out of 
the A. L T. U. 0 and the f, N, T. U. 0 and build a separate Socialist Trade 
Union movement. 
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Ad appeal to the youth of South-East Asia to take au intelligent part in 
shaping the education in their respective countries so as to achieve the 
democratic aim of social service was made by Dr, Zakir Hussain, Chairman of 

' the International Student Service Co-ordinating Committee, while presiding 
over the Emt-Asia Regional Conference of the I. S. S. at Madras. 

Sir Alladi Krishna^wami Aiyar, Member of the Constitmnt Assembly, in a 
statement declared that there are only two courses open to the Indian States— 
either to enter into constitutional relationship with the Indian Union or to 
enter into quasi-constitutional relationship of the nature of paramountcy with 
the Indian Union.. 

11th, The Governor of Bengal summoned meetings of the Indian members of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly representing the Muslim-majority and non-Muslim 
majority districts on June 20 (i947) to decide the issues of partition and of 
Constituent Assembly. 

A Sub-committee to go into the subject of formation of linguistic provinces 
was appointed by the joint meeting of the Union Constitution Committee and 
Provincial Constitution Committee of the Constituent Assembly. 

The Standing Committee of the All India Slates* People's Conference met in 
New Delhi under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and diseuseed 
the situation created by H. M. G*s latest statement. 

Sir O. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. Dewan of Travancore, announced the decision 
of the Travancore State to declare itself independent on August 15 and 
appealed to the people to stand solidly behind Bis Highness in the stand the 
State has taken to assert its independence, which he described sb a matter of 
life and death. 

The 3-months old Civil Disobedience Movement in Assam was called off by 
the Assam Provincial Muslim League. 

'nth. The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi to draft the resolution 
to be placed before the A. I. U. C. on the acceptance of the Monntbatten Plan 
of partition of India. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad issued a Firman declaring that with the lapse of 
Paramountcy in pursuance of H, M. G‘e plan, Hyderabad would become an 
independent sovereign State and not join either of the tiro Constituent Assemblies 
of Hindustan and Pakistan. 

The Standing Committee of A. I. State’s People's Conference, in a resolution on 
H. M. G’s statement, declared that “on the lapse of Paramountcy, sovereignty 
resides in the people of the States and the Princes can only be constitutional rulers 
embodying the peoples' sovereignty.” The Committee also critioised the move 
iu Hyderabad and Travancore to declare the States’ independence on tbe lapse of 
Paramountcy and stated that any such declaration would amount to an ex¬ 
pression of hostility on the part of the rulers concerned, not only to the Indian 
people but to their own people. 

lSth. The Congress Working Committee approved of the draft resolution to be 
placed before the A. I. U, C. on the acceptance of the partition plan. The 
resolution also appealed to and demanded of every Congressman to forget petty 
differences and disputes and to stand by. vigilant, disciplined and prepared to 
serve the cause of India’s freedom Bnd defend it from all who may seek to do 
it injury. 

The working Committee of the All-India Majlis-e-Ahrar, in a resolution on 
the British Cabinet's Plsn, said that it would result in the "political subju¬ 
gation of Pakistan in the shape of economies and defenoe alliances. Ahrars 
nave always stood for complete independence and, as such, the Majlis cannot 
lend its support to it." 

H. E. the Viceroy had a further meeting with the Beven Indian leaders in 
New Delhi. The meeting lasted over 3 hours, 

14th. The All-India CoilgreBB Committee commenced its session in New Delhi. 
The Committee discussed for over 6 hours the WoTkiDg Committee’s draft' 
resolution accepting H. M. G.’s plan for June 8 for the final transfer of power. 
Pandit Govinda Bailabh Pant, who moved the resolution, described the June 
3 plan as the only way to achieve freedom and liberty for the country. 

Dr. Khan 6aheb, the Frontier Premier, at a press conference declared, ‘'A free 
Frontier is our goal, and that goal is almost achieved. As Pathans we want, 
to be absolutely free and independent from any foreign domination,” 
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15th. The All-Indie Congress Committee concluded its session after passing the 
resolution, accepting H. M. G’s Jane 3 statement, by 15 votes to 29. pandit 
Jaw&harlal Nehru a»d .Sardar Vullabtabhai Patel wound up the 

debate on the resolution which lasted neatly 9 hours. Both Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel bluntly told the Committee^ that the alternative 

before the Committee was either to accept partition or to be faced with 
complete Balkanisation and anarchy. 

The Committee also unanimously passed the resolution on the Indian Stales 
repudiating the right of any Indian State to declare itself independent and 
to live in isolation from the rest of India. Pandit Nehru, speaking on the reso¬ 
lution, declared, “We will not recognise the independence of States in India. 
Further, any recognition of such iitdepeudcnoe by any foreign Power will be 
considered as au unfriendly act." 

The Provisional Executive of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
at a meeting in New Delhi, adopted a resolution expressing the view that the 
division of India would be detrimental to the interests ot the toiling musses 
of the country” and '‘hoping that the division may be a temporary phase in the 
struggle for freedom.” The Committee also passed another r. solution wel¬ 
coming the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission as a first step 
in the progressive socio-economic policy of the State. 

16th. The ''Super Committee” appointed by the Viceroy to settle details of proce¬ 
dure concerning the forthcoming constitutional changes, met in New Delhi under 
the chairmanship of the Viceroy. The Committee consisted of Mr. Lioqust Alt 
Khan, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Rajeodra Prasad apd Mr. Abaiir Rab 
Nish tar. 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi and discussed the 
question o! Congress participation in the proposed referendum in the N.W FP. 
under the British plan for the transfer of power. The Committee endorsed 

- the decision of the N.W.F.P. Congress Committee authorising Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan to take whatever action he -thought best to deal with the 
aituation ia the province. After a 3-hour sitting the Committee adjourned 
nna die. 

Mr. M- A. Jinnah, in a statement, appealed to every Muslim to contribute 
to the “Pakistan Fund" to, be set up and utilised for the various tasks 
connected with the partition including referendum in the two areas ( Sylhet 
and N. W. F. P.) and to the work of the Constituent Assembly'of Pakistan. 

Ia his presidential address to the first session of the Hyderabad Stats 
Congress, Swami Bamananda Tirtha, President of the Congress, appealed to 
the Nizam’s Government to join the Indian Uuioa and participate in the 
existing Constituent Assembly. He also urged the Government to convene a 

> Constituent At-sembly for the Biate, elected on the basis of adult franchise, to 

- frame a democratic constitution with responsible Governmeot under the aegis 
of the Nizam for Hyderabad as an integral pan of the free Indian Union. 

17lb. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Scheduled Castes’ leader, in a statement at 
Bombay, urged the Interim Government to uotify H. M. G. that the British 
Parliament had no right to abrogate Parnmouutcy and that any clause in the 
legislation conferring Dominion Stains on India would be treated by the people 
of India as repugnant to their sovereignty and therefore, null ana void. He 
added that Independent India can make a valid claim for the inheritance of 
Paramountcy, 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Dewan of Mysore, announced the decision of 
the State to participate in the deliberations in the Constituent Assembly. 

Discussions were held in New Delhi between the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. M. A. Jinnah on the situation in the N. W. F. P. and the proposed 
referendum in the province. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement, declared, “with the termination of 
Paramonntcy, Indian States would be independent sovereign States and they 
would be tree to join either the Hindustan Constituent Assembly or the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly or remain Independent." 

18th. Achatya Kripalani, the Congress President, arrived in Calcutta. 

Talks between Mahatma Gandhi, Mr, Jinnah and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
timed at reaching a peaoeful settlement of the. Frontier Province issue, 
continued ia New Delhi. Possible alternatives to a referendum, to which 
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Froatiei Congress leader* were opposed, and the question of fresh elections and 
an independent Fatban State were some of the subjects discussed. 

A communique issued from the Vi crop’s House announced that Lieut. 
General Sir Robert Lockhart haa been appointed as the Governor of the N. W. 
F. P. in place of Sir Olaf Caroe, for a period of ttvo months daring which 
time the referendum is to be held there. 

Mr. Pattom Thonu Fiiiai, President of the Travancore Congress, envisaged a 
^mighty conflict" in the form of a ma>-s civil disobedience movement between 
the Travancore Government and the people of the Slate, if the demand for 
Responsible Government under the aegis of the Rater and the entry into the 
Constituent Assembly and the Indian Union was not conceded. 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewar, of Travancore, in a press conference, 
asserted that the independence for which the State stood was the independence 
of its ruler as well as of its people and stressed that the declaration of the 
State had evoked tremendous enthusiasm and exhileration among all sections 
of the population who, he was convinced, would consider no sacrifice too great 
for the achievement of this great ideal. 

I9th. Congress and Muslim League members of the Bengal Assembly held a’ 
conference in Calcutta under two sectional chairmen and decided the procedure 
to bo adopted at the meeting on June 20 on the question of partition of the 
province. 

The Working Committee of the Mysore State Congress passed a resolution 
. welcoming the announcement of the Maharaja that Mysore would join the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. 

20tfa. The partition of Bengal was decided upon st a meeting of the members of 
the Bengal Assembly from the non-Muslim maj >rity area by 58 votes to SI. 
The non-Muslim majority section was presided over by the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. Members of the Muslim majority areas gave their verdict against 
partition by 106 votes to 35. Mr. Nurul Amin, the Speaker of the Douse, 
presided over this section. 

By 68 votes to 21, the members of the non-Muslim majority areas also 
decided that the constitution of the separated province consisting of the non- 
mnelim majority areas should be framed in the existing Con s#uueut Assembly " 
The Muslim majority areas, voting on Ibis issue, decided not to join the 
existing Constituent Assembly by 107 votes to 34. 

A Joint meeting of the two sections was held to decide whether the province of 
Bengal as a whole would join the existing Constituent Assembly or a new and 
separate Constituent Assembly if it wsb decided by the two parte to remain 
united. 60 members voted for joining the existing Constituent Assembly and 
129 for a new and separate one. 

The Muslim majority section also decided by 105 votes to 31 that the new 
province of East Bengal should agree to the amalgamation of Sylhet district with 
it if the referendum to be bald there resulted in favour of such amalgamation. 

The Centra) Committee of the Communist Parly of India, which concluded its 
10-day session In New Delhi, fa a resolution on 6. M. Gs plan of June 3, 
declared,' The Monotbatten award does not give India real independence, but is 
the culmination of a doable faced imperial policy whiob, while tusking 
concessions to tbe national demand to transfer power, sets in motion 
disruptive and reactionary foroas to obstruct the realisation of rest independence. 
The British policy of divide snd rule, exploiting Hindu Mnalim differences, 
produced an unprecedented civil war and has now culminated in the final aot 
of partition of the country into two hostile States which they plan to control by 
entering Into new alliances with reactionary forces to tbe different partitioned areas. 

The Cbuncil of the Servants of India Society which met in Poona under the 
Chairmanship of Pandit H. N. Kunzra, passed a resolution welcoming the 
British Labour Government's decision to make India fully self-governing by the 
middle of Angus! 1647. 

Wet, The procedure to be adopted for holding a referendum in Sylhet in pursuance 
of H. M. G'e statement was announced by tbe Governor-General in New Delhi. 

The Executive Committee of the Central A kali Dal at its meeting in Lahore, 
decided to reject H. M. G'e plan of June 3 and oppose its implementation. 

Eighteen persons were killed and over 55 others injured as s result of sudden 
recrudescence of communal trouble in Labors. 
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An assurance of justice and f airplay to the Anglo*! ndian community in Pakistan 
«ns given by Malik Feroie Khan Noon, addreasing the Anglo-Pakiatsn 
Association in Lahore. 

Mod. Dr. Profuila Chandra Gboeb, Member ol the Congress Working Committee, 
teas unanimously elected leader ol the Congress Assembly Party or West Bengal 
(non-Muslim majority areas) at a meeting of tbe Party beid in Calcutta under 
tire presidentship ot Acbarya Kripalani, the Congress President 
- The Council Of the National Liberal Federation of India, which met in Poona, 
adopted a resolution expressing the opinion "that tbe division of tbe country, at 
contemplated in the Mountbatteu Plan, would be contrary to the country'# 
economic and strategic interests. 

Mr. U. B. Hidayatullab, Premier of Sind, in a preee interview, affirmed bis 
fatth in tbe economic potentiality of Pakistan and called upon the Hindus of 
Sind to co-operate with tbe League Government. 

The creation of a free Pathan State with a constitution framed on the basts of 
lalamic conception of democracy, equality and social justice, wee demanded at a 
joint meeting of the Frontier Congress Committee, tbe Frontier Congress 
Parliamentary Parly and the Red Sbirts at Peshawar. 

Police opeued fire at several places to quell rioting in Lahore. 

23rd. Tbe partition of the Punjab was decided upon at a meeting of the Eastern 
section of the Punjab Assembly in Lsbore by 50 votes to 22. Sirdar Kapur Singh, 
Deputy-speaker ol tbe Assembly, was in the chair. The Western Punjab section 
of tbe Punjab Assembly, meeting under tbe presidentship of Dewan Bahadur 
A. P. Singhs, tbe Speaker of tbe Assembly, voted against psrtition of the 
province by 69 votes to 27. 

At a Joint session of the two sections of tbe Punjab Assembly — Western and 
Eastern Punjab—held under tbe chairmanship of Dewan Bahadur 8. P. Bingha, 
91 members voted for a new Constituent Assembly and 77. for tbe present 
Constituent Assembly. 

Acbarya Kripaiani, Congress President, announced tbe appointment of a 14-msn 
Central Committee with fcj. Atnl Gupta as Chairman and Prof JNirma) Bose 
as Secretary to present the Bengal nationalists' case before the Boundary 
Commission, 

24th. Mr. Kiran Ssnkar Roy was elected leader of the East Bengal Congress 
Assembly Party. 

At a joint meeting of the Frontier Congress Committee, the Frontier Congress 
Parliamentary Party, and Kbudai Khidmatgsrs at Peshawar, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khun isened a statement urging tbe PatbanB to boycott the proposed referendum 
in the Province. 

A strong plea for “Hinduisiug.Indian politics and militarising Hindudom" waa 
made by Bj- L. B. Bbopstkar, President of tbe All-India Hindu Maiiasabba, 
addressing a public meeting at Madras. He further charged tbe Congress with 
betraying the electorate by accepting the British plan of June 8 aud agreeing to 
tbe vivisection of tha country. 

Wide scale arson, stabbing etc continued in Lahore. Polios mfde a large 
number of arrest#. 

iBtb. It was officially announced in New Delhi the appointment of 
Mrs. Vijaya Laksbmi Pandit, Minister ol Local-seif Government of U, P. as 
tbe first Indian Ambassador to the G- S. S. R. 

Tbe Working Committee of the All-India Jamiat-ul-Ulcma, meeting in New 
Delhi, adopted a resolution demanding that tbe proposed referendum in tbe 
Frontier Province should be on tbe widrr principle of giving full freedom of 
opinion so that the people of Ihe province may freely choose the form of Goven- 
ment they want: they should in no cute be forced to choose only between 
Pakistan and Hindustan/* 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, tbe first U. 8. Ambassador to India, arrived at Bombay 
from U. B. A. 

Sj. L. B. Bbopatksr, President of A. I. Hindu Mahan abba, in a press con¬ 
ference. declared that tbe Hindu Mabatsbha would give its whole-hearted 
support to the Maharaja of Travancore and bia Government to resist any step 
taken by the State Congress or any movement that might be launched at the 
instance of the Coogresa against the Government to force it join the Constituent 
Assembly. 
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^Ir. Llaoust Ali Khan, Hr. H. S. Sahrawardy, Khawja Nazimuddin. and 
Mr. A, K. Fazlul Huq were among the 29 candidates nominated by the Central 
Muslim League Parliamentary Party ior election from East Bengal to the proposed 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

26th. The Bind Legislative Assembly, at a special sitting, decided by 33 votes to 
' £0 that Bind should join the uew Pakistan Constituent Assembly. 

The four-member Bengal Partition Council met for the first time at Calcutta 
under the presidentship of Sic Federiok Burrows, Governor of Bengal. t he 
members of the Council were Mr. EL S. Sahrawardy and Khawaj t Nazimuddin 
representing the Muslim League and Sj. Nalmi Ksojan Sirkar and Sj. Dhirendra 
Narayan Mukerjee representing the Congress. At the Council, the Governor 
outlined the task before it and emphasized the need for quick decisions. 

Dr. Khan Ssbeb, the Frontier Premier, at a press c nference, explained the 
circumstances which led the Frontier Congress to demand a separate sovereign 
State of Patbaniatan and boycott tbs referendum. He said, ’The division of the 
Punjab having been decided upon, it is almost impo^ible for u» to continue 
to remain in Hindustan. And because a definite verdict against Pakistan hae 
already beeu given by the Frontier peple during the last elections, there is no 
alternative left to us but to have a separate sovereign State of our own." 

A stirring appeal to the citizens of Lahore and the people of the Punjab 
to stop senseless slaughters, arson and loot was made by the leaders of various 
political parties held In Lahore under the chairmanship of the Governor of 
the Punjab. A security committee, consisting of Khan Iftikar Hussain Khan 
of Mamaot, Lais Bhim Sen Saohar and Bardar Swuran Singh was formed to 
review daily the state of law and order in the province 

The Governor of Assam promulgated an Ordinance called the Assam (Sylhet) 
Referendum Offences Ordinance j947, which makes it an offence certain acts 
and provide punishments for such acts if committed in connection with the 
referendum in Sylhet. 

The Partition Committee of the Cabinet met in New Delhi, the Viceroy 
presiding. The Committee reviewed the progress made by the various commi¬ 
ttees in regard to partition. An Army Reconstitution Committee was also set 
up to carry out the division of the Indian anned forces with one sub¬ 
committee each for the Army, Air Force and the Navy. 


27th. The Partition Couuoil of India came into existence at a meeting of the party 
held in New Delhi under the chairmanship of the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten. 
Mr . M. A. Jinnah also attended the meeting. . , , 

The stroug determination of the people of Hyderabad to resist the declara¬ 
tion of independence of the State was expressed by Swarai Ramananda 
Tirtha, President of the State Congress, in a press interview at Bombay. 

2801 , Mr. M. A. Jinnah. in a statement on the N. W. F. F., said that the reso¬ 
lution of the Frontier Congress demanding a free Patban State of rbe 
Pakhtoom is a direct breach of the Congress acceptance of H. M. G.’s plan 
of June 3. He added, “I want the Muslims of Frontier to understand that 
they are Muslims first and Pathnne aftersards and that the province will meet 
a disastrous fate if it does not jointhe Pakistan Constituent Assembly. The 
three and half million people of that province, which is economically deficit, 
will not be able to stand, even for a few months, by themselves and politically 
and geographically the province will be reduced to a non-entity.” 

The Bengal Partition Council met for the Becond time in Calcutta with Sir 
Federick Burrows, the Governor, pr<siding The Council appointed two 
committees, one on organisation, personnel and records, and the other on assets 
and liabilities with an equal number of nominees for the Congress and the 

^sTr. 8 . Ruiker. Vice-President of the. A. I. Forward Bloc resigned his 
membership of the Executive of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Dr. P. 0. Ghosh, leader of the Weet Bengal Congress Parliamentary Party 
met Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru in New Delhi and discussed 
the various issues consequent on the dissolution of the Ministry in Bengal. 


2 «th. At a special joint meeting of the 
the Borders nominated by die Kalat 
the Quetta Municipality, Baluchistan 


members of the Shahi JigTa (excluding 
State! and the non-official members of 
decided to join Pakistan. Fifty-four 
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members voted in favour of the new Constituent Assembly, The non-Muslim 
members were absent. 

Maulana Abui Kalam Asad, education Member, in n press statement, 
referred to the apprehension of minorities both in the Indian Union and the 
seceding areas following ttjo acceptance of the June 3 plan, and suggest¬ 
ed a joint meeting of represents ivea of the two Constituent Assemblies to araw 
up a common charter of rights of minorities in both the States. 

Mr Liaquat Aii Khan, General-Secretary of the All-India Muslim League, 
issued a statement directing all Jlutlim League members from the Hindu- 
majority Provinces to attend the Union Constituent Assembly and ask for 
adequate safeguards in the Nor Constitution that may be framed by the 
Assembly. 

The Bihar Provincial Congress Committee unanimously elected Sj. Maha- 
maya Prasad as its President. 

80th. Tire personnel of the two Boundary Commissions to demsrests the boundaries 
of the two parts of Bengal and the Punjab were announofd in New Delhi. 
It was decided that the same pew on would serve as Chairman of both the 
Boundary Com missions. The members appointed were—Sj. Justice Bijsn Kumar 
Mukhorjee, Sj. Just.ce 0. C. Biswas, Mr. Juetic Mohamed Akrtm and 
Mr. Justices. A. Rahman for Bengal; Mr. Justice Din Mohammad, 
Mr. Jostioe Mai am mad Munir, Mr. Justice Mehr Oh and Msiiajan and 
Sj. Justice IVja Singh for the Punjab. 

It was officially eunouaced from the Government House at Catcutta that new 
ministers would be appointed to tho Bengal Government to represent the view-point 
of West Bengal. These ministers would have the power to veto oabiiiet decision 
and initiate new policy in matters relating to West Bengal, 

The Union Constitution Committee aud the Union Powers Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly at its joint meeting, discussed the scope of federal 
taxation with particular reference to the Indian States. 

There was a sudden recrudescence of communal trouble to Calcutta- IS persons 
were killed sod over 40 others injured iu incidents whioh took place in the sity aud 
suburbs. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
ot the vast millema of her distinctive life aDd civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and duo proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for dr Awing such a vast outline and making siieh a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what ia called “scientific hiBtory” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India's past-—a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one's incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixtn Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmio nebulae" relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These "nebulae" have probably a depth and density to ds measured only in terms' 
of millenis. But from the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaceB of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, blaok spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian bistory is apparently, ‘‘full'* of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander tho Great invaded the Punjab (£26 B. C-), the galacticai 
ayste.u of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebula beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and atoo, as time rolls on, with inscriptions! and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of conrse, an immense mass of 
“documentary" evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
' tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have at ways lain by the side 
ot the hldtormu lutherio-btny-wnu Ws-ttrsoriptiona, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outBide. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of anoient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative my thologiet, philologist ana anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made intinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art. tradition, 'myths', folk-lore, religions and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probably frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put onr little bits of tested facts according to one possible pirn or other. Bach a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as orgame process of evolution. Bo 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological history and organic 
••physiological" history. 

Now India has been so poor in comparison with some other ancient count¬ 
ries like Egypt, Babylonia and China ia her "materials" for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry ns much beyond 
the time of Budha and Mahavir in the Bixth Century B, 0. Recently, however, a 
verv old and apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indna Valley in the Punjab and in Bind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of Bummemn pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civillisation thriving in the western part of 
India in «o remote a past (when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common 
view vet migrated into India), but they even put into onr hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unr«vel many of the riddles of our Vedic ana post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been gran ted or suspected. Nothing contempora¬ 
neous with ox earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation hat yet been unearthed in 

II 
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other parts ol the sub-continent. 80 the present trend of speculation is -to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a short wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low leyel' o! aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian Might* level}— 
probably by the races and civilisation o£ Sumer. 

We are still in the dusk-land of probabilities or even less than probabilities «s 
to the date origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the iudUB Valley 
but also of the Dravidinns ant In do-Ary an people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Iodo-Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India it.elf. though generally accepted, ie still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
s reams of immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and ‘ sudden mu.ations’* in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as 10 ages and dales, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Biovbda 

The Rtgvefta—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary" 
evidence that we possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Anglo-Aryan, factors fighting for snpremacy firot in the 
Vindhya Range which with the impenetrable forest mantle, stood ns barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavntta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forests where their descendants, more or l-ss 
Aryanised, still continue tj liva to considerable parts they were «l«o absorbed in'O 
the fold of an Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees. leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influences and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The AryanisAtion of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many plooes, deep and unmistakable, 'l'he Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Ary»n but not tost in the latter, (his power of assi¬ 
milation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of <t* own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential In them—has b en a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and cnlture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps be claimed 
for the political or national unity w<th which histories are completely familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miSB the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course the introduction, in later tiroes, of the Semitic religions—Muhammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Arya-Dravidian culture and social system in India. But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but Bure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these ■•militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a ••revolt" against orthodox Hinduism nut yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several oenturiea, rnded in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
JainiBm and many other old or later‘"revolts” have thus ''squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peacefully 
side by sido with one another and with the later. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all tho components 
make tneir own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
a common wealth of cultures, has. been tho secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying of power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many and old and Glorious civilisation of the world And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raid* into India and invasion* before and after Christ, 
but it ia a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance bag always been weak 
and short-lived aud that each invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away indiao armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a bonee 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mahammadan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like au accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and cnlture for at least 
three tboussnd years. And it should be remembered further that when tbe British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
bad to Bottle their eocounte not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
bnt mainly the Maharatts and Sikh Powers which bad risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan Power in IndlB. 


\ URITAKY INdun Empire 

Bat here were and still bsva been other factors which, to some extent, 
operate against India developing a oompact and coherent political and miiitaTy 
organisation except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modem tinea. We paaseea, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Parana apeak. But aa far 
aa appearances go an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rale. Ia later times also, an Empire like that of Aeoka was not a common 
achievement. Ae we eaid, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath a.ii her diversities. ludia has fought, and fought bravely, for tbe 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their stored 
visible* Symbols and Embodiment, But one has rarely fought for .the ‘'State*' at 
such or an Empire ae such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in tbe tense it is commonly understood sod bar 
basic institutions would hardly consist with sny forms of centralised Bute control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dhsrma (the Principle of Humau 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune end autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharrna and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the acoident and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, tbe spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely end systematically favoured all human or even all living values and ten¬ 
dencies and cosmopolitan outlook and has opposed militant, aggressive, ‘.‘predatory" 
nationalism. The old Cpantebads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
tfaoee higher values; and the Dbarmaehaetras (Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budbiem end Jainism and other ''reforming” movement* have tended only to stress 
each values aa non-violeuoe and fellowship with all men and all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in tbe Indian clsaBee and maesea 
a common disposition not quite favourable to tbe formation and consideration of an 
unitary military elate for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-gtound of Indiao History which ia represented by the Vedas 
fSambitas. Brahmans, Aranyakas aud Upanisbdas), tbe various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayanaand Mahavarats), Pursues and Tantras (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (nnless one ii prepared to grant the 
claim of the Parents recently put forth iu their bBbalf that they do contain mate- 
riale for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
verv earliest times) very little precise and connected informatiou lor the purpose of 
writioea political history both copious and correct as to facta and their chronological 
order. But of lha ideal and ideas, practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all. what is 
real history but tbisf Scholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed in India. 
But oftenef than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern 
standpoints, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais¬ 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much lees 
appreciate, a olvilieelion (not confined to India but. possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) whioh wu essentisly of a different kind, and cannot 
fliarefore, be represented as only tha first uncertain and timid etep taken on (bo 
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road which hat through a long long march, at last bronght na to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and method* ol that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we stilt 
regard, without understanding as consisting of “savage** magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twandle" and crude superstition. Side by Bide with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism end pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a carious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let ns pass on. 

Coming to ‘‘historic*!** times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of Indin proved in the reBolt to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cat off n small slice of North-Western India nnd this little elice 
the Macedonian would ingest, bat coaid not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed **wsr-wesriness** on the plains of the Fuojnb, nnd be had to go 
back only adding s bit of India to bia vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, bat it had not been an ‘‘easy walk-over" with Urn. 

Cbandragupta and Aboka 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Cbandragupta, who became the king o! Magadhs, proved himself 
too powerful for the Greek invaders who had violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sscTed Land of the Five Rivers. As the result of the formidable opposition by 
the armies of Gbsndrsgupts a treaty was concluded between him ana the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megastbenes, who wss sent by 8eleucua sa an ambassador to the court of Chandr*- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, whioh though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to the high order of material ana moral civilisation 
attained by the Hindus oeotunea before Christian era. And this high eivilien- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished In ancient times such ss the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Obsndrsgupts's son wss Bindussrs who was succeeded by Asoha (266-231 B. 0.) 
who was undoubtedly, one of the greatest rnlera of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble end glorious achievements of his reign which, in its later stager, left the 
btoody path of war and conquest and devoted Itself to the much more noble sod 
fruitful task and the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow beings. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon othero by his great Imperial authority and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less n local sect in the Gauges Valley, into one of the greatest nud most 
potent living world religions. Aaoka’e reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But ail this had not allowed or favoured the cement of the great Msurys 
Empire setting into the requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Psrthis took their rise in the border land, and the Greeke renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a targe of migration which swept 
all before them, and in the first century A. D, a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their influence, 

_ ,. . . Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Pesbawtr bis capita), proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistio religion. Under him the Eushan Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. Bnt this power fell ss another power 
In middle India rose—the Andhra dynasty. A petk like Amsrsvsti or Ujjsln would 
some time, rise end shine in the midst of moving vast ness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fonrth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shitted to Patalipntra in Megsdha as the Gapts dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupts, who ruled for fifty years, and bis son Cbandragupta greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberu encouragement to art 
ana literature a glorious tribute to which was paid by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-bien» 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of tbe Fifth Century-when tbe White Huns from 
. b ®8»u to pour them selves inio India—the snn of the Gupta dynasty 

set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been * revlvsi and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Parana : but. this reviving process was very 
largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation. More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynast? before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical time-^Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who con¬ 
solidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellec¬ 
tual attainments and for the broad catholicity of hie religious outlook. An account 
of his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared,and 
India was thrown Into a state of political confusion and ebaoa in which petty 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms ana constant internecine strife prevailed, borne 
outstanding figures like Vikramnditya woutd occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and tar between. In the south of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Andhraa, Ballavaa, Chalukyas and 
Cholaa were the principal actors. Kashmere in the North, Kanauj in the Iioab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and sooial interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in tKe confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old easte Kshatriaa (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mabammedan invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, had to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Gnzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kanauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy—a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman .bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for sacred cause 
of « 4 igi<m-amHibertf-ilmf they ever since lived in human memory os models which 
future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput 
opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the twelvth century, 
Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash of the Hindu 
Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Frithvi Raj, the hero, the last of the 
Hindu emperors, thongn not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput 
bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon with in the 
days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, bbahjahan and Aurangzab. Ool. 
Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes one of his 
proudest annals In the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As to the con¬ 
quest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be notfd, the great prize 
was not very easily or quickly won: that the first Mabamedan impact was in the 
seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammedan 
kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. century. 
Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, and there 
is snothei thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance was weak 
and its bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate tact, strategy 
and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries erf the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It wae not a “dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedie scheme of social economy (involving as it did the four Vain as of 
“caste" and the four Ashrams or “stages” of life) was bang transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest 
importance. The Vedie religion survived bat it was transformed. ThePuranas and 
Tantras renewed and gave a new expression to the Sanatana Dharma. in the domain 
of literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysios these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poet*, like Kalidae and Bhavabhulti, and great 
Theosopher* like i-ankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in O' her fields form, d a galaxy of men oi genius and talents which showid 
that an age of political dis-rquiiibiiuro and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cnltnrsl depression, and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

Bat whilst it was true for some time it could not bo true for alt time. Ber 
polities at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mahammedan and British per.oris. The history of 
these periods is more settled and dotiuite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
thould like to draw attention ia this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even some time la'cr, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution W8s never like dead or even dying. Independent ana 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagsr in South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Feshwaa in the west (we>do not mention some others «. g. those in Bengal) 
would now and then proudly lift their beada and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
ad min is ra tore, ministers, governors, generals and finrweicss. In short, during the 
Uahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahau mepah Rule. 

The M ahammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamcd Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Heltii fiom I’ritimraj after a first successful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here oa foreigners. India was the land 
of their adop'ion. Raida like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Shah were rare and 
ibey did not represent the normal course of even's. India suffered, and sometimes 
some of the jMat>ammrdan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much "children of 
the soul" as the humblest of the Hiadu '‘heathen." And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Muasslmana of a common "hearth and home" naturally tendered 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offaj ring. 
There was a steady assimilation of the Semitic and lodo-Arvnn cultures also and 
tven a growing understanding and appreciation of one -religion by tbc other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at iheir highest point*—e g., in 
Sufism and V.dantte mysticism. They also met and evolved abroad common 
"shiine” to which folk beliefs, practice and insti utiona would bring their united 
homage. Evm a common dialect (Urdu or Hindustani) waa evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossom.d into a fine literature. The 
patroqsge extended by the Muhnmmcdan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
atio iruitiul of very fine reBult. India's wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the civilised world. In fact, Amcricn and the West Indi< a was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Hutch and Portuguese traders all came and scr&mbbd for market, and eventually 
for political power in India. It ia also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs 8B Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzcb, the government of 
the country waa in the main decentralised, allowing provincial amt local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units—to adequately function. Even petty 
local chiefs—tike the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—ntvrr unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing, go it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, tike ehivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations, ft waa the very Urge measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta and 
Sikh Howt-ra and also of the kingdoms of Byder Ali and the Nizam in the eouth. 
And British Power in India in ite rise to paramountcy found iu moat formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Role 

In 1509 during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affaire in the three ’presidencies" which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to_ preserving and consolidating it* growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of toe French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unreHt in the land, it established military garrison* 
of defence which soon become involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bangsl, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in fndi*. One of the moat 
decisive battles fought was the battlo of Plaasey in 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab Of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved amongst other things, with the consent, alliance sad 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India. It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny one hundred years after the battle of Piassey. It was 
again so daring the‘'ordeal*' of the last great war. Tbe machinery of administration 
by tbe East India Company waa from time to time modified by Acte of Parliament 
(1771, 1784, and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-General 
in-Council waa made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a Board 
of Control at home. By the last Act the Company ceased to be a commercial con¬ 
cern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Bapoy Mutiny 
another Aot waa passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to tbe Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General waa also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India nre wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But'its responsibilities arete the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions aud votes have not, except as regards' certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the Government. 

India's contributions and sacrifices in the great War were great, but the "reward” 
that came iu the shape of tbe Parliamentary Declaration promising her a ''progressive 
realisation of responsible govern meat,’’ the Btsgee aud times of which were to be 
determined by tbe Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspiration. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919 which is still in actusl function though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India, By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces where 
tbe "nation-buildiog” subjects were "transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to tbe legislature), whilst the more important subjects were "reserved.” In 
practice the transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the adminiatrative machinery which became in conse¬ 
quence more cumbrous and expensive. Tha Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the acbeme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, but this placed little power for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as represented by 
the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later under the guidance of Sj. C. fi. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru, a Swaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, waa formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers aud by its 
obstructionist tactfcB caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted witb the 
work of dny to day administration. In some provinces it wae even able to "wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, tbe system has worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
unwelcome labours of tbe All-White Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually oo-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting an the goal of India complete Independence or Puma 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create "sanctions” under tbe 
leadership of Mahatma Gandbi who has been really at the helm of Congress affaire 
since the early twenties. The Bound Table idea wae broached rather ton late: but 
MabAtma Gandhi after concluding, what is known as the Gsudbi-Irwin Pact, joined 
the' Conference subsequently. The result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of tbe Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
Thie was forced on the Congress by tbe way in which the British ruling 
olaesee used, during the Bound Table Conference discussions, India's internal 
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difference* u to excuse for the frustration of bet political ambition*. The 
Communal Award*' of the Britiah Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted t 
“vote value” to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi ao far ae the Hindus were concerned. Bnt In its wider ramifications, it baa 
stimulated separatist conceit* and ambitions that in course of the last ten years have 
created a “civil war" mentality in the country where almost every creed and ciss# 
has been organising themselves to capture political power in the name of their 
particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight ao sooner after the Gandhi*Irwin Pact. This altitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th December, 1931— 
‘‘whether yon expect me to see you and recieve guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this opportunity 
of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the enlightened lelf- 
interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience Movement was the 
natural result which continuing for sbont two years—1932-'31.—prepared by 
repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes made by the Act 
of 1935. The genesis and the tong drawn processes of shaping this machinery were 
informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at every step Indian self- 
respect. The Imperial Government could not accept any of the suggestions mads in 
the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated by itself. The arrival of 
“provincial autonomy* 1 changed in no way “a relationship that rests on conquest," 
whose ‘'sanction*' was the physical might of Britain, to quote the words of the well- 
known British publicist, Mr. Braitsford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to ao provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates from 70 lakhs to about 4 erores, and with 
the Ministries charged with the solution of “things that msttsr’’—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which ate intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of sffa>rs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority’*, felt by increasing 
numbers of Indians, created a conflict iu the mind of India that was reflected in the 
discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken word and the practice 
thst sought to give it shape and form. Tbe organization of the election campaign 
on behalf on the Congress' was characterized by this contradiction. Tbe purpoae of 
sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures was declared to be to, "combat’ 
and to “end** the Act of which these were the products, the incorporation of the 
“Fundamental Rights” resolution (passed at the Karachi Congress, 1931) and of tbe 
“Agrarian Programme** (accepted at tbe Lucknow Congress 1938) in the Congress 
Election Manifesto (32 August, 1936) held the promise of relief through these 
Legislatures of the many Ills—political and economic and social—from which tbe 
people suffered. Facing the Congress Psrty in this battle for votes, stood the up¬ 
holder# of varied interests, communal and class, that under various disguises and 
with radical programmes on their lips tried to csnslize the rising temper and the 
organized feeling of tire country. In tbe election contest the Congress secured 
absolute majorities in the provinces—Madras, the United Provinces, the Gontral 
Provinces and Berar, Behsr, and Orissa; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam ana the North West Frontier Province; in the Punjab and 
Sind Congress member# were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in tbe provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors* assurance 
that use would not ba made of tbeir veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of tbe Ministries would oot be “set side in regard to their 
constitutional activities." The Governors expressed inability to divest themselves 
of "certain obligations'* which the Parliament bad imposed on' them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces s 
“interim ministries’* were appointed to “conceal** this ''breakdown * of the 
constitutional device, said Irof Berrledale Keith. Fot four monthe the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer the _ Government, ‘'ultra-sensitive over questions of prestigB*', yielded, 
Congress Ministries were _ formed in seven provinces; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Bind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 5 the 
Congress Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of tbe Congress 
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to entertain the idee ot allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communahst Ministries to set np in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with tbs decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of commu¬ 
nal feeling and waft its position ail over the country. The lowest depth of Ibis 
degradation was reached when outbursts of areon and loot in the city of Dsoca sod 
the country side within the district occurred during 1941. The device of the "Com- 
jnanal Award" has been working towards its logical eod. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal echerae to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the edrainistration were withheld 
from the people's representatives; the nominee! of the rulers of Indian States 
were given a disproportionately big representation in both the npper and lower 
honees of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Bank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former; and the so called State's representative* 
were so many ‘'pocket-boroughs'* under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor-General. These aod the ioduetrial and commercial 
and political “aafegaurda" with which the Federal Scheme briBtied repelled public 
opinion io India. Tbe majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their communaliet politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from narrow 
appeals to credal and olasa conceits and ambitions. The rulera of tbe Indian States 
were reported to be trying to presg hard bargains in their negotiation over tbe 
“instrument of Accession'' both in their relation with the "Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their own States. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow wee kept busy smoothing all this opposition with hie, utmost 
diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War II of the 20th century burst 
upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by tbe Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian eelf-reapect; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 ororee of people and Britain 
with her 5; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britiin that she 
was being foreed into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
wal no panic measure; the ground bad been prepared for it aix month* earlier by a 
new Section—Seotion 120A—in the Act of 1935 securing to tbe Central Government 
of India ‘ essential powers of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments when an emergency due to wer was proclsimed by tbe Governor-Genersl 
under Seotion 102 of the Act. Tbe emergency power granted by this latter Section 
■bad been given to tbe Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas tbe new Section empowered en irresponsible Executive with power to “give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised." The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to thla 
“invasion by tbe Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Province." Technically the British Government might hsve been right. But in rels- 
tione like those that subsist between India ana Britain legal and constitutional 
oorrectitude does not pay a helpful hand. , 

Tbe actual outbreak of tbe war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. Tbe Indian National Congress voiced almoet 
universal Indian feeling when io a statement leaned on the 14th. September, i939 
it called upon the British Government to declare their "wsr qimi in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular, 
how th es e ni«n # are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.*’ Such a declaration, saia Pandit Jawahartal Nehru, in a message to tbe 
London Daily Chronicle, will be able to’'make the people of India enthueiaatio 
for a wer which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its Import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statements 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these "war aims” needed dear 
statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion—the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahaeabha, the Jamiat-ul-Utema-i-Ifind~lhe organisation of 
Muslim divines of India for instance—were in. their statements as insistent on 
the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to 1942 the Britieh Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India to set up a Central Government at Delhi-Simla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of this 
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war of continent and oceans. This failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Minis ter a of the country—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Bersr, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Orimta end Assam- 
carrying on pale Imitation of ‘‘Provincial autonomy”—under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom tbiB ‘‘world war" has placed in this dominant 
position* 

apart from this argmmnt between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism 
the various elements in Indisu composite life have not shown that unity of ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. Tbs 
“Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Mttsllros 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into a sovereign "Independent State." 
This claim has been recognised by opinion in India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and integrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government etands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on Its concern 
for minorities It finds itself coercing the majority at every atop. Since the 8th 
August 11940} proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of the Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it coosista of eleven 
Indiana and four Europeans inclusive of Hie Excellency. The increasing 
•Tndianisalion” and the "Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford (Tripps on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not (or divergent reasons 
appealed to noy responsible party in India. Japan's starting success in Burma, 
in Malays, in the Philippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the U. 8- A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market place of world affairs. 
And the people of these along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sente of frustration appears to be 
oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 
Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the costal areas of the country has disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made ou 
behalf of tbs State for fife in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
Of life; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities—all 
these, the later two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country,. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work" that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest victory from bit grasp. Since the “Mutiny" days 
eighty-five years back the certainllee of erietance for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken ae during the first six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration In Malaya and Burma have 
sent more thao five lakhs of refugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unprtperedneBH has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart Of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’s hosts towards India's north-eastern borders, the 
harried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and portents confront us. „ 

Japanesb Tbvabiobt A ire Fffxctb 

The undeclared war of Jspsn on British possessions in cast Avia on December 
7, i94l, caught the British rulers unready. The same happened to be the case with 
the United States. The air attaok on Pearl Harbour high-lighted this un prepared¬ 
ness and absence of vigilance. Thereafter ludio became an unwilling belligerent 
against Japan as she had remained Bince lx>rd Linlithgow had declared her at War 
with Germany in September, 1939. These two sots had demonstrated India’s equi¬ 
vocal position in the comity of modern nations. The sacrifices and sufferings, 
incidental to all wars, she underwent; but she lack d the exaltation of feelings that 
enables free peoples to welcome these wi h gladness as port of their /duty as 
citizens. She locked this consolation, and when Japan brought the horrors of war 
to her very doors, she bore these with a spirit of fatalism and undisguised 
resentment that not nil her proverbial philosophy could assuage. The leadership of 
the Indian National Congress tried to guide these into channels of constructive 
thought and activity, to “non-violent" ways- For about three years it tried to 
control the rising temper of dissatisfaction with conditions of scarcity in the material 
necessaries of every-day life, with the rising prices of all consumer goods. Mahatma 
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r u,d “?* ««* tin R dilfcaUle* for toe British bureaucracy 

In India lighting for survival of their system of rule over the country ; his chivalry 
would not allow him to hit them when they were fighting with their hack* to the 
*!® jl."aVi 10 Jo P ftn *f a armica hacked their way through Burma and as her navy 
ploughed triumphantly over the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, there appeared 
to be panic and consternation even in the counsels of the British rulers in India 
And it was regarded as a possibility that they might fall back from Assam, Bengal, 
Orissa and the other extern Provinces nf the country and take tbeir stand in the 
hills and dales at their back. Thin danger upset the whole administrative 
machinery, acting against the incipient dissatisfaction of the people and demoralized 
both the ruling authorities and the subject population. The former resorted to 
panic measures tn pnrsuit of a ‘’denial policy* that will deny the advancing 
Japanese any help and facilities that might be forthcoming from a dissatisfied 
people, a section of the latter fouud an opportunity to exploit the anarohy of the 
occasion to profiteer at the expense of the State and of their own people, thnt 
creating conditions of scarcity that made for a famine in Bengal, in parte of Oriaea, 
ia parts of the States of Travancore and Coohin and British Malabar on the west 
coast of India. 

"Quit India” Movement (1942) 

From September, 1939 tp April, 1942, Qandbiji had helped to keep the peace in 
India by impressing npon our people that it wee not manly to create difficulties for 
Britain when she had been fighting, as has been said, with her back to the wall. 
But Britain would not understand this generosity, and in her efforts to solve the 
pottitical problem in India the made announcements of policy that complicated 
matters the more, In August, 1940, at the instance of tbe Imperial Government, 
the then Governor-General of India, Lord Linlithgow made public a statment of 
policy that put a veto in the bands of the minorities of the country, specially the 
Muslims, on all .political progress. It talked of a constitutional arrangement that 
may be repudiated by elements in tbe Indian population and the British Govern¬ 
ment's inability to suggest oi construct such a machinery. Then came tbe Cripps 
Mission (March 1942) when (he Japanese were almost at tbe eastern gate of India, 
having rolled over British forces all through Burma. The plan that Sir Stsiford 
Grippe brought with him visualized an Indian Onion with rights secured to mute, 
to accede or.not to do it; at the same time it was declared that: the Indian Delon 
might or mfght not adhere to tbe Common-wealth of British Nations. None of tbe 
Indian parties, contacted by Sir Stafford Cripps, were satisfied by the various 
interpretations put forward by him. As the Plan was subjected to analysts by keen 
students of affaire and Constitutional pundits it developed characteristics that did 
not appeal to any body; perhaps, these were inherent in the Cripps plan. Even 
Qandbiji with bis anxiety to understand the other man's point of view was cons¬ 
trained to give bis first impression of the "Draft Declaration" brought by Cripps, 
sb ‘‘a post-dated cheque”. A member of the Princely Order in India, rnlers of tha 
Indian States, embellished th» phrase by adding the words "on a crashing bank." 
Tbe details of the negotiations with the representatives of Indian parties are not 
available. But it is not wrong to say that the Cripps Plan did not contemplate 
the traosfer of any real power, the control of and by Indians of the defence policy 
of the country even in face of the crisis which was sought to be tided over with tbe 
help of Blnoero Indian Nationalists. And we era convinced that it waa on this rock 
that the Grippe Plan floundered. Even before the negotiations started Sir Stafford 
Grippe bad made this point clear on March 20, 1942, when be said : “The defence 
of India will not be in Indian bauds, even if tbe parties want it. It would be tbe 
worst thiog for the defence of India. " The insult and the distrust implicit in this 
announcement dealt the hardest blow to any chaneee of acceptance of the Cripps 
Plan by and on behalf of India. And from this time on. toe moral repulsion of 
India from tha British Government was complete. And Gaodbijl voiced it forth 
through the columns of Harijcm, the weekly,organ of hia views and thought. A1 
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flin! "GandhijI countered that as long as the /"Third Parte”, that is; "toe British 
Government" remained, this disagreement would remain and persist. Since then he 
and every Indian Nationalist has never abated in their faith In this demand. The 
All-India Congress Committee, the policy-maker of the Indian National Congress, 
the body that can put the ultimate seal of approval or disapproval on the 
suggestions of toe Working Committee of toe Congress, toe snpreme executive of 
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the Indian Notion*! Congress, accepted and passed the '’Quit India’’ resolution on 
August 8, ]9*2. Before the sun rose over the next day, all the leaders of the 
Congress were arrested and spirited away to unknown destinations which later 
turned oat to be the Age Khan’s palace in Poona aud the Moghul Fort of Ahmed- 
nagar. ibis arrest ana detention was the signal for the outburst of a mast revolt 
and mass frenzy that had few parallels in India's recent history since the Revolt of 
1857. Gnndbiji had planned a non-violent fight after failure of negotiations with 
the Governor-General which be was authorized to carry on by the same resolution. Bnt 
the arrest and detention of Congress leaders scotched this plan, and the mass mind 
of India meted to it with unplanned sabotage of railway communications and 
disorganised attacks on Police stations, post offices and Law Courts in certain areas. 
Their fury was at its height in the western districts of Bihar, in the eastern districts 
of the United Provinces, in the Midnapore district of Bengal, in particular areas in 
the Andhra Desa and Assam, and in the district of Batara in Bombay. It took the 
British military authorities to stamp the violent expressions of these no more than 
three months. But where the people bed set up National Governments, Jatiya 
Sarkars, the fight oould be carried on with more or less vigour for more than a year; 
in certain aTeas, in Midnapore and Satara for instance, it was more than tws years 
before the people slackened in their efforts, and could be beaten down into inactivity. 
Scarcity rather than repression had weakened resistance. 

Bengal Famine (1943 *44) 

This scarcity had been created by the co-operation of the British bureaucracy 
with the Indian trading classes, it released over thn whole country forces of such 
a moral obliquity that it will t«ke years to eliminate these from our body politic. 
Administrative inefficiency could be got rid of, but the greediness of manufacturing 
and trading interests, generated by v.ar conditions and encouraged and tolerated by 
ihe British bureaucracy in India, will require more years to treat. For, it has 
become a moral epidemic that can be controlled ODly by honest administrators and 
an awakened public opinion, vowed to fight out all anti-social habits. Two reports, 
one that which enquired into the genesis of famine in Bengal, and the other that 
was prepared to suggest measures for the re-organization of Bengal’s administrative 
machinery, have exposed all the dishonesties that have crept into Bengal. Ihe 
Famine Commission was presided over by Sit John "Woodhead, for a little while 
Governor of Bengal during the early thirties. The Bengal Administrative Re¬ 
organization Committee was presided over by Sir Archibald Rowlands, later Finance 
Member in Lord Wavell’a Executive Council. Both the reports indicated the process 
of dishonesty and incompetence that have afflicted Bengal since communalism began 
i? P® rt in guiding the destinies of the Province. The former eaid that 

tie Bengal famine caused the dea h of 15 to 20 lakh persons; that the profiteers 
had made a profit of Rs. 150 erores, one life at the cost of Re. 1 , 000 . The latter said 
that dishonesty appeared to have been accepted as the rule sgsinst which there 
appear to be no remedy. Since 1937, with the inauguration of “autonomy” 
Ministries, Muslim communaliem had dominated the Bengal administration, and 
during the war year, war contracts under its dispostu and the Civil Supply 
Department have opened the door to jobbery and corruption. These played their 
PM* in twisting the natural course of evrntu both during the famine year and since 
then. It may also be said that this jobbery and corruption have become all-India 
phenomena, and scarcities of food have become as extensive. In 1946 it became the 
turn of south India, the State of Mysore, parts of Madras and the Bombay 
Presidencies to become scenes of dire distress. Jt was help from the outside world 
made possible by the cessation of war aod the easier shipping conditions ns also 

i ra )‘ 0nin B inside India, that have halted famine. But malnutrition stalks over 
the land and will continue as long as India docs not become self-sufficient with 
«gard to food. As we write (in Maich, 1947), we see no prospect of this *jnciency, 
and the united Nations Food and Agriculture Organization cannot hold Jft better 
prospectB of woxld production and sufficiency. 

1943, 1944, 1945 . 

.. -T^ese years, except the last six months of the last year, were times of frustra¬ 
tion to the Indian people. They were economically hit ny the scarcities created by 
war and by the profiteering aoa block- marketing that had been thriving under the 
■fk patronage of the Government. Food and cloth had been rationed, and even 
controls, the Government could not secure to the people even the minimum 
nf Jk ^ r f 90 irementfl. The needs of the war had driven all other considerations out 
or weir view, and the people continued to stint and suffer because they saw no 
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other alternative. The leaders of the Congress were behind prison bars, and even 
Gandhi]i a release sometime in the middle of 1944 did oot help break the deadlock. 
The leaders of the Muslim League were officially non-oo-operating with the war 
activities but pmotaoelly trying to extract all advantages that war contracts and 
Civil Supplies Departments had to dispose of. Thus was built up wealthy elass 
amongst the Muslims of India that became identified with and felt itself bound 
with the fortune and power of the Muslim League. It is this elass that made the 
Muslim League, encouraged by the British bureaucracy, the instrument of their 
continued existence. This interpretation partly explains the growth of the tension 
between the communities in India which was not unwelcome to British Imperialists 
aa a road-block to India's advance to the status of a free nation with a new dignity 
as a free stale. Bat behind these frustrations had been gathering forces that after 
the dragooning of 1942 had not lost their impulse to revolt; these were found as ready 
to renew the fight as In 1942, In Judo. 1945, when the Congress leaders wen 
released) the flood-tide burst and seemed able to carry every thing before it. 
Eeonomio scarcities, the scars of war exactions, everything was forgotten, and in 
one bound the pople threw away the memory of suppression, and rebound to a 
new attack on the ramparts of imperialism. These showed cracks and signs of 
yielding. The people were npheld in tbeir new courage by the story of the And 
Hind Four, the army of Indian Liberation, organized under the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of Subbas Chandra Bose, who had fled from the country in the middle of Januaiy 
1941. The trial of some of his commanders, held at Red Fort, Delhi which bad 
wituessed the trial of Bahadur Shah, the last of the Moghul Emperors of Delhi, in 
1857-68 after the suppression of the Revolt of that year, told the Btory how a 
Provisional Government of Free India bad been formed, recognised by the 8tates 
ranged against the Anglo-Saxoo Powers, Britain and the United States, thus giving 
an international status to it. Under it an Army had been formed which bad 
marched', to wsrde India penetrating Us frontiers in Mioipnr, Nag a Hills and Arakau. 
The invasion had failed. Bat the story of that failure had a miraculously opposite 
effect. It found the pople a new centre of hope, a new assurance of their powers, 
aa moulders of a S'ate, as creators of an army, ae fighters for a Free India reared 
on the sufferings and sacrifices of millions, all, more or lesa unconsciously respond¬ 
ing to the csll of destiny in the belief that the end of the journey is Swaraj. 
The last aix months of 1945 and the first three months of 1916 marked the high¬ 
est water-mark of this mass awakening. 

Gabinst Delegation’s Plans 


The OhnrchiU Government of Britain, a Coalition of all the parties in the 
country, wee dissolved when as a result of the election held in the middle of 1945, 
the Labour Fatly registered a strength in the House of Commons, surpassing all 
the other parties combined. Mr. Clement Attlee became Prime Minister of Britain, 
and Lord Pethic Lawrence, Secretary of State for India. For about eight montha, 
the new Government did not attempt to make any change in the policy of the 
Indian Adminietration; they allowed Lord Wavell to carry on in hi* own way. 
But on March 15. 1946, Mr. Attlee made a statement on behalf of hie Government 
in course of whien occurred words that were interpreted as indicating a new method 
of ttr frightening out the political dead-lock in India. While mindful that lha 
minorities in the country should be able to live and work "free from fear," Mr. 
Attlee declared that "on the other band, we oannot allow a minority to place a 
veto od the advance of the majority." The general body of politically-minded 
people in India bailed this declaration as a rebuff to Muslim League intransigence; 
and the leaders of this organisation protested against this new policy., . 

But as the negotiations proceeded between the Cabinet Delegation, specially 
cent out to India consisting o! the Secretary of State, She Stafford Orlpps and 
Mr. Albert Alexander, to hammer out a definite plan for the traps er to Indian hands 
of State power, the difficulties created by the British policy of balancing! Hindu and 
Muslim interests erupted into view in all it. ugliness. In dub on. wav. the 
members of this Delegation were forced into the acceptance of the theory of two- 
nationa" in India—Hindu and Muslim-adumbrated by the Muslim League. Hindu 
majority areas and Muslim majority areas were put into tbe Cabinet Delegation's 
Pl.n serrate units held together by a Central Government concerned with 
DS n en", fo""Sn Affairs and 8 tbe Transport System of tha ^untry. The then 
existing Provinces were to form the units of this Federation disregarding the fact 
that intheee Provinces there were continuous Hindu and Muslim area which 
would find themselves in • difficulty in accepting the new arrangement, poisoned 
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•a these had been by the ill-will crested by the Muslim League propaganda dating 
about ten years since 1937. 

On May l6, 1946, the Cabinet Delegation announced Its own Plan made in 
the absence of agreement between the main political parties in India represented 
in the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. The clever 
device Of Groupa ultimately proved the main stumbling block. The Province of 
Assam, a Hindu majority area, waa linked up with Bengal, a Muslim majority 
ares in s Group, and the re(uea) of this smallest of the Indian Provinces to be 
bound up with Bengal wrecked tho whole Plan. For, the representatives of the 
Indian National Congress stood firmly on their attitude that the feelings of a 

£ articular area could not be brushed aside; and the leadenbip of the All-India 
lustim League could not budge from its insistence on tbia particular Grouping. The 
Plan also envisaged a Constituent Assembly where the future constitution of the coun¬ 
try would be framed by members returned by the Groups of Provinces. This was 
called the long-range Plan, while tbs catting up of a wholly Indian Executive 
Oouncil of the Governor-General ol India was felt to be necessary as a Bbort-range 
Plan to work during the interim period till the constitution of free fodls was 
framed sod began to function. The Muslim League accepted at first both these 
Plane, while the National Congress rejected the former and accepted the latter 
only. Bat on July 29, 194B, (be Council of the All-India Muslim League rejeoted 
both the Pltos and decided on a campaign of "Direct Action" to assert and 
establish their claims for a separate State iu India to be conatituted of Muslim 
majority Province*. We do not know the reasons that influenced tbia decision of 
the Muslim League as the whole corresponds nee of its lesder with the British 
authorities has not seen the light of day. 

Muslim Leagues ‘Tirrot Action" and its Aftermath 
This "Direct Action" in actual practice opened'a new chapter in our recent 
history. In other parts of India, the day of “Direct Action," August 16, 1946, 
was celebrated in a peaceful manner. But at Oalcntta, the capital city of the 
Province of Bengal, with * Ministry constituted ol Muslim League members, the 
day was celebrated by Muslims with toot, assault, artoa from the morning of the 
day. The majority or the citizens were caught unready, and the Muslime, whore 
they were in a majority io tbia city, carried everything before them and started to 
murder their Hindu neighbours. The peaceful amongst Muslims were no match 
for the fanatic* and Oresoentadon, and for more than 34 hours murder was out in 
the streets and lanee of Calcutta organized under Muslim League National Guards, 
the Police turning away their eyea from the gruesome scenes. Then the Hindus 
rallied, organised the defence of their life, honour and property and retaliated on 
the offenders and their dupes. Thus ensued mutual destruction, and it has been 
estimated that not leas 10 thousand meu, women and children lost their lives in 
course of 60 hours, sod the number of wounded was four limes as much ; the 
vi lua of property looted and destroyed baa been estimated at Re. 10 croroa, the 
major share of the low falling on the Hindu*. Thus did it come to pass that 
under Muslim League inspiration the "Direct Action" of the Muslima for gaining 
their political objective waa directed not against those who held the reins of State 

E ovrer and who under law were competent to grant the Muslims their "Pakistan", 
ut against their neighbours who were subject to the same irresponsible authority. 
The Ministry in Bengal under Mr. Husseyn Beheed Huhrswardy with Sir Frederick 
Barrows, a Trade Union leader of Britain, at Governor went from one 
folly to another. They helped to create the impression in their community's mind 
that in Oalcutta they had suffered a defeat which bad to be retrieved in a field 
where they were io a majority. On October 10, 1946, there buret out in a part of 
NoakhaB, a district in East Bengal where the Muslims were 80 percent of the 
population, a frenzy of communal hatred to wbioh fell victims men, women and 
children amongst Bindue. The majority of them, about fifty thousand, were 
perverted from their anceetral faith at the point of toe sword. Amid scene* of 
general demoralization there were instances of heroic resistance. The name of 
Rslendralal Roy Chowdbury, e leader of the Noskhali Bar, will live io the history 
ol thie episode. He Wss in bis village home, and for about three daye be kept 
the marauders at bay, killing them and at laat succumbing to sheer weight of 
numbers. 

This brutality hid Us reaction In Bihar where In four districts the Muslim 
minority were subjected to all the horror* wbioh toe Hindus in Bengal had pasaed 
through. The countryside went mad with lust of revenge and hatred y the generally 
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apathetic villager forgot hie duly to hie neighbours and murdered and raped them of 
honour and property, The oontagion leapt over from Bihar to the north-western 
districts of the United Pravinces, in face of this break-down of civilised life, the 
Oentral Government of India, and the Provincial Govemmenta in Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces proved themselves inadequate to the demand* of thia 
emergency, On August 16,1946, Lord Waveil as Governor-General of India with 
men in the Executive Council of hie own choice, had been at inefficient or indifferent. 
In the first week of September, 1946, members oi the Congress and other organiza¬ 
tions minus the Muslim League came into his Executive Counoil, the selection 
being in the hands of the Congress. By the end of October the Muslim League 
felt it necessary to get inside this Council, replacing five of those who had been 
selected by Pundit Jawabarlsl Nehru. But neither in the case of Noskhali, nor of 
Bihar, or of the United Provinces could the representatives of the Congress or the 
League halt the ever-exppudiug anarchy, the guardians of Law and Order, the 
Police, having by that time divided themselves into communal blocs, Hindu or 
Muslim. Gindmji tried to stop the riots by moving about in the devastated areas of 
Noskhali and Bibar. He succeeded for a while only. The same inefficiency or 
■uplnenesa marked the conduot of the Administration in the Punjab when In 
March-April, 1947, the Muslim* were allowed to got loose on their Hindu and Sikh 
neighbours in Lahore, in Rawalpindi, in Multan and other western districts of the 
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Malik Kbizr Hyat Khan not belonging to the Muslim League, were helpless 
spectators of an administrative break-down that wc uld require aome explanation. 
ThiB Punjab debacle appear* to have bad some influence o.i the British Government 
in London deciding to recall Lord Waveil sb a mis fit in India and send in his 
place Lord Mountbatten, the titular victor over the Japanese in Boras, to 
etraighteu matters out, 

Ahnoobcembut of Fsbetjari 20. i9i7— Statement oe June 3,1947 


[r This change in the headship of the Indian Administration was hastened by 
the announcement of February SO. 1947, that thu.Government of His Britannic 
Majesty bad decided “to take necessary steps to effect the transfer of power 
to responsible Indian hauda by a date not later than June, 1948.” It was specu¬ 
lated during this time that Lord Waveil had by his conduct proved himself in¬ 
adequate to the situation; and the choice of Lord Mcnntbat ten had been influenced 
by-the thought that the younger man would be bringing a fresh mind to the solution 




announcement the concession of “Pakistan"; the Congress interpreted U aa remov¬ 
ing “misconception and suspicion'* and bnoging ' reality and a certain dynamic 
quality to the present situation in India”, to quote Pandit Jawahsrla) Nehru's 
words. This announcement was sought to be justified to the British public by 
Lord Pethlck Lawrence in his speech In the House of Lord* made on February 25, 
1947 on the plea that “British Raj cannot be maintained in its existing basis with 
adequate efficiency after 1918that if it was proposed to retain the “old position” 
it would be necessary "to guarantee that we would stay in India for 10,15 or even 
more years," This prospect the Labour Government was evidently not prepared to 
face. And they lent Lord Mountbatten out to implement their new policy. Ha 
reached New Delhi on March 8J, 1947, and atraigbt-away went into hie work. And 
when he found that the leadership of the Muslim League was dead set against co¬ 
operation with the work of framing a constitution for India already proceeding in 
the Constituent Assembly, he w*a left with no choice but the dreaded one—that India 
should Buffer division into States, as Britain could not agree to use coercion on 
recalcitrant elements in India for the sake of India's onity and integrity. So on 
June 3, 1947, the statement wss leaned indicating the lines on which the division 
waa to be effeoted. And according to Pal* 20 of this Statement, the Indian Inda- 
pendendence Bill waa introduced into and passed by the British Parliament by 


July, 1947 without a division and with a speed that was nnpreeed- 
mentary legislation. It was sn "enabling" Act-enabling the rer 
India and 'Pakistan' to draft their own constitutions, to adapt tl 
Brititb Prime Minister. Clause (1) Section (l) provided for the setting op from 
and on August 15, l947, of two “Independent Dominions." 

Two States in India 

Bo. on the 15th of August, 1947, within the geographical unity of India were 
aetuD two independent States—the Union of India and the Union of "Pakistan , 
both agreeing to remain members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, The 
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peaceful tnotler of power from Britain were, however, marred by inter-oommunsl 
bestiality in India that re-enacted a million-fold the scenes that had been witnessed 
at Oatcntta, In Noskhali, in Bibar, end in the Panjab. This out-burst resulted in the 
uprooting of millions from their ancestral houses in the Punjab, in Sind, in the 
N. \V. Frontier Province, in Delhi end in East Bengsl. There is controversy with 
regard to the fact aa to who started the murder campaign leading to this movement 
of population. / 

The pattern of conduct set on August 16,1947, threatens to become stabilized 
in the relations between the two States. The incursion into Kashmir of “Pakistani'’ 
hordes bigh-lights the malice and bilterneeg that gave bittb to the Bteteof 
“Pakistan". The partition has produced more problems than it was intended to 
solve. And the year 1947 will live in the mind of millions ae the time during which 
the policy of the alien State in India, conducted and controlled by Britain, fulfilled 
the dread propbeoy made by Rebiudra Nath Tagore : "The wheels of fate will some 
day compel the English to give op their Indian Empire. But what hind of India 
will they leave behind, what atatk misery 1 When tne stream of their oentu ties’ 
administration runs dry at last, wbat a waste of mud and filfb will they leave 
behind them 1" Perhaps, it was a cruel verdict when it was uttered in 1941. But 
1947 has proved ita truth. 



/ India In Home Polity 

The year 1947 of the Christian era will live long in India’s 
history, as daring seven months of it withdrawal of British control 
Britain’. 1..1 over her. administration was annonnoed and given 

as rnler of effeot to. In previous volumes of the Indian 
India Annual Register we have traced the development 

of certain personal and impersonal forces that co-operated 
to oompel Britain to retire from domination over India which, in 
the words of Sir John. Seely, she had acquired one hundred and 
ninety years back in a ‘fit of absent-mindedness” 1757 toil947 
has been a long enough period during whioh, for good or evil, the 
two countries—India and Britain—have affected each other to no 
Bmall extent. The balance-sheet of this transaction can wait drawing 
up on a future occasion. But reviewing events that occurred during 
the first six months of 1947 from a distance of abont IS months, 
in November, 1948, one felt that any argument with Britain with 
regard to the bona-fide of her last acts as ruler of India ie a 
post-mortem examination that led nowhere except poisoning relations. 
As the majority of our country desire above all other things to forget 
the British regime as a bad old dream, we feel that in writing on 
the acts of commission and omission of these days, the past be forgotten 
for this once, and a factual delineation of the events of January— 
June, 1947, be attempted without passion or prejudice. It is 
not easy to do so. For, we have had experience of so much of 
British malice even during these fateful days that the fransy of 
resentment- sweeping over the country could not but indirectly 
influence the publicist in India. But we will try to do our best 
to keep this feeling under control in m&kiog these oomments and 
criticisms. In doing this, however, wa should like our readers to 
refresh their memory with the records of events that happened when 
the Britieh Cabinet Delegation was actually in India on and from 
thB 23rd of March to the 29bh of June, 1946. The Secretary of State 
for India held a Press Conference on March 25, 1946, in oonrse of 
which he declared that beyond the “fixed intention” of helping 
Indians to “achieve independence", the Cabinet Delegation have 
‘‘open minds and are not committed to any particular views.” 
Daring the next six weeks they were engaged individually or collect¬ 
ively in tapping the minds of Indian leaders, of members of the 
Princely Order, with a view to get the greatest common measure 
of agreement amongst them. In this process they must have picked 
up and chosen certain ideas and proposals which with additions 
and alterations ware reduced to conorete shape for the solution of the 
deadlock in India’s constitutional problem. We know not when and 
haw thev did stumble on the words— succession Government or 
Succession Governments in British India"-which did occur in the 
“Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Patamouatoy rj> Ich they 
sent to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, His Highness the 
Nawab of Bhopal, on the 12bh of May, 1946-four days before they 
—the three British Ministers and Lord Wavell, the Governor- 
gansral of India—issued their statement en the plan for India g 

' I? 
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“Independence.” Tha use of these words—“Succession Government or 
Succession Govfernmeuto”—was significant of a change full of sinister possi¬ 
bilities to the unity and integrity of India. We have it on the 
authority of Dr. Pattabhi Seetaramayya a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, the highest Executive of the Indian National 
Congress, that this particular Memorandum had bot been made 
available to them when they first sat down to consider the propo¬ 
sals embodied in the Statement of May 16, 1946. Wby they were 
kept in the dark on this Memorandum we do not yet know. And 
when it was made public on May 2i (1946) the Cabinet Delegation 
gave an explanation of the use of these words in the following 
terms.* 

‘•The Cabinet Delegation ia to matte it cl»ar that the document issued today 
(22nd May) entitled Memorandum an States' Treaties and Par amount cy presented 
by the Cabinet Delegation to HU Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes was drawn op before the Mission began it* discussion with party leaders, 
apd represented the anbstance of what they communicated to the representatives 
of the States at their first interview with the Mission. This it the explans lion 
oi the use of the words— “Succession Government or Governments in British 
India”—an expression which won id not, of course, have been need after the 
issue of the Delegation's recent Statement." 

We do not know whether or not thib explanation removed any 
double about the mind and policy of the Cabinet Delegation in 
The ate of words their “conclusion that neither a larger nor _ a 
“Succession Govern- smaller sovereign State of 'Pakistan' would provide 
meat or Govern- ftn acceptable solution of the communal problem," 
rdents significant £j ow that this question has become an idle one. 
we may not derive satisfaction of ouriosity by questions with regard 
to the British intention at the back of these words, disruptive of 
India's economy in State. On the 2nd of April, 1946, the ‘Cabinet 
Delegation met the Ohancellbr of the Chamber -of Princes. Was it 
on this occasion that the Membrandom containing these words was 
presented to him for bis special benefit, a privilege that had been 
withheld from the Congress leaders ? If -onr surmise be a fact, we 
arrive at the conclusion that between March 25 and April 2, 1946, 
the Cabinet Delegation had almost accepted the idea of the division 
of india into two 'States, as demanded by the Muslim League. 

Knowing the mind of the Nawab of 'Bhopal 'as sympathetic to this 
idea, we would not he far wrong if we shy that he must have 
carried this , gladsome news to the League leader, Mr. Muhammad 
Ali Jionab. With this knowledge at the letters elbow, it was but natural 
that he should drive his advantage home to the detriment of Xudia ! s 
unity. The 16th of May PlaU envisaging ‘'Sections" and ‘'Groups" 
of Proviaoes with residual powers in their possession was 

more than a half-way house to "Pakistan." And We now under¬ 
stand fully the reason why the Muslim League Was so adamant in 
jts attitude to retain the "Section*' and ‘‘Group*’ proposals of the 

Cabinet Delegation's Plan. Lord Pethiok Lawrence and bis three 

colleagues of the Delegation whb 'appended -their --signatures -to it— 
Sir Stafford Grippe, Mr. Albert Alexander and Lord Archibald Wavell— 
betrayed into the hands bf the Muslim League the key to the -fort 
qf Indian unity, ‘and there are Cynics amongst us who think that 
all the elaborate hSgotia'tioiit held With India's -party leaden, >aii 4b# 
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* 10W pqipjaeion of the Muslim League leader i^as part o! a 
camouflage: The division qi India baft beqn decided almpsfc W the time the 
members of the Cabinet Delegation ' met any »f the Indian leaders, 
the first of whom, Mahatma Gandhi, met the Secretary of State 
on April 1, 1946. In the last volume (Snd Volume, 1048), of the 
Annual Register we asked the question whether ox not the leaders 
of the Congress knew of the fell design indicated in the Memo¬ 
randum on States' Treaties and Paramountoy brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the Nawafa of Bhopal on the. Snd April or a' little later? 
Our ouriesity remains unsatisfied even now. But from this analysis 
of the developments narrated above, we* are convinced that British 
policy decided to break up the unity of administration whioh they 
had helped to forge before they withdrew their irresponsible author¬ 
ity from over this country, and we writhed in suspense, as we witnessed 
the rear-guard actions of Indian Nationalism against forces of disrnp- 
tion represented by the British authorities ana their creature and 
creation—the All-India Muslim League. The first indication of this 
determination was given in the words quoted from, the States’ 
Memorandum. And daring the whole period of May 16, 1946 to 
February 20, 1947, we felt ooraelves to be witnesses fo the evolving 
process of a tragedy which depicted the disruption of the historic 
continuity of our oountry and people. On the latter date, Mr. Attlee, 
the Prime Minister of Britain made a declaration in the House of 
Commons that by the end of dune, 1948, British power would be 
withdrawn from India (See pages 142-48). Even this declaration did 
cot remove from .our mind the apprehension .that had been created 
by rthe prospect of the two States to he carved out of India's territory 
to satisfy .the conceit and greed of a predominant, section of the 
Muslim community in oar midst. It rather strengthened the appre¬ 
hension. We saw confirmation of our belief that the British 
Government had accepted the Iogio of their “divide and rule" poUoy, 
the consequences of this technique of disruption. Slowly the soil of 
■ Lidi a had been prepared since' the Morley-Minto days when the 
separation between Hindu and Muslim in India had been given 
statutory recognition in tbe Deform Act associated with .their names. 
’There are students of affairs who push it to Lord Mayo's days when 
'separate” consideration was promised to Muslim education. We are 
prepared to believe that the upholders of British authority in the 
sixties of the last century did not realize the fall implications of this 
action of theirs. But the interpreter of events with the knowledge 
of facts of the last 90 years can have but one opinion that a 
.piety bound the Mayo technique with the Attlee announce¬ 
ment, to that part of it to which we draw the attention of nor readers. 
The talk of ^‘Succession Government or Governments’' .and of its 
significance is linked up with the polioy indicated in the words quoted 
balow. Feeling sure that the constitution of the future Indian State 
could not be drawn up by the -Constituent Assembly sitting at 
New Delhi since December 9,1946. -from whioh Muslim League representa- 
ti 7es had studiously and arrogantly kept themselves .aloof, (before the time 
mentioned in the Para 7 of Aha Attlee Statement, that is, 

June, 1^9* 
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Febroary 20,1948 
statement -“ea- 
oouragement" of 
Muslim sepa¬ 
ratism 


His Majesty's Government will have to consider to whom the powers of 
the Central Governm *nt in British IndiA should be handed over on due date— 
whether as s whole to some form of C ntral Government or in some areas to the 
existing Provincial Government* or in such other way as may seem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian people.” 

Even a cursory reading of the above will show that there is hardly 
any difference between the pnrpose of the May 12 (1946) 
policy first of all disclosed to the leaders of the Princely 
Order and the pose of deliberation featured in the Attlee 
statement as to whom, to which responsible autho¬ 
rity in Indfo, should the power of the State be 
transferred, whether “as as whole to some form of 
Central Government” or in some areas to “the existing Provincial 
Governments’’—existing in Jnna> 1943. We have in a previous 

part of this study expressed our opinion that Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah 
had knowledge from the Nawab of Bhopal of the British Govern¬ 
ment's flirtation with the idea of “Succession Governments'* to 
be put in place of the one unified Government exercising author¬ 
ity over the whole of India. The Attlee Government’s statement of 
February 20, 1947, showed that from flirtation they bad determined 
to proceed to consummation. We are upheld in this opinion by 
what the London Times said on the occasion in noticing the reactions 
to this declaration. 

'‘Muslim separatism is deriving encouragement from the language of the 
White Paper.” 

“It is claimed that the British Government have Bhown their willingness, 
implicitly at least, to negotiate agreements with the Congress Party for the future 
administration of the Hindu majority areas, and with the Muslim League for the 
Muslim majority area.” 

The London paper would have horns witness to the whole truth if it 
bad said that the May 12, (1946 Memorandum on States' Bights 
and Paramonntoy had encouraged the same mood in the _ 
Muslim League. That its implications had not been' 
brought out at that time was due to the fact that 
the British Cabinet Delegation had succeeded in 
diverting India’s public attention to their plan of May 16 (1946). 
The leadership of the Congress did not evidently realize the 
dangerons possibilities of this Memorandum and failed to warn their 
people of these; neither did the Press in India instruct the publio 
on the various uses to which the proposals embodied in this 
Memorandum could be pub for the disruption of the country’s 
unity. The lapse of Paramonntoy engaged their attention in a listless 
way, presaging as it did the' Ulsterisation of the country in the 
form of more than 600 States, Principalities and Jaigirs. The division of 
“British India” mto two States, the open confession of this step in this 
Memorandum came to be ignored in the excitement created by the 
May 16 statement. Why was this indifference developed, we do 
not bow. We should have liked to know whether or not the nego¬ 
tiators on behalf of the Indian National Congress did take care to 
tackle the Cabinet Delegation’s * members with regard to the use 
and purpose of the words occurring in that Memorandum, and 
whether they were satisfied with any explanation that might have 
been pnt forth. . We have again gone through the files of the 
newspapers reporting the events of those hectic and anxious days; 


The long story of 
Muslim League 
intransigence 
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we have re-read the correspondence that passed between members of the 
Delegation and leaders of the Congress. And we do not find 
therein the indication of any anxiety created by the prospect of more 
than one 'Succession Government” in India on the retirement of 
British power. Either it was regarded as a lapse to which every 
Secretariat is prone to deBoend or after the Delegation's self-accusing 
explanation published on May 32 (1946), the curtain was dropped 
on it as an innocent episode. Whatever 'be the faot behind this 
matter, the Attlee declaration of February 20, 1947, did add to 
the strength of Muslim separatism. The leadership of the Muslim 
League had almost an assurance from the British Cabinet Delegation 
that sooner or later, sooner than later, their demand for a separate 
State would be oonoeded. And whatever be the show of argumenta¬ 
tion and persuasion, if they could hold fast to their separatist 
claims to the last, Congress patience would give way, and the British 
Government would be able to maintain and establish before world opinion 
its bona-fide with regard to political developments in India. The 
disrnptionist policy worked according to this plan. 

We have here an explanation why the leadership of the Muslim League 
could recover so soon after the Maroh 16 (1946) announcement of Mr. 
Cabinet Detega- Attlee wherein he had spoken of not allowing i“a minority 

tioa'a plan eon- to place a veto on the advance of the majority.'' We 

taioed »e«d* el can recall the ont-burst of Muslim League anger 
"Pakistan" that greeted this part of the British Prime • 
Minister s statement, and we remember tb&t Muslim League denunciation 
was loud and strong at this betrayal of a "minority'* which 
had been sustained in its position by successive British Governments. 
But with the arrival of the Cabinet Delegation, a curtain fell over 
all ebullitions of discontent, and tbe Cabinet Delegation’s Memo¬ 
randum of May 12 (1946) helped to restore the ruffled feelings of the 
Muslim League veto-holders. In the light of later developments, we 
are to think that Mr. Mohammad All Jinnah's angry letter 

to Lord Wavell, the resolution of non-co-operation with the Cabinet 
Delegation’s plans of May 16, 1946 and Jane 16,1946 which have 
come to be known aB long-term and short-term plans—were all 
parts of a put-up affair manufactured by tbe British 
engineers for the benefit of their proteges of the All-India Muslim 
League. We have no other explanation than this to the limitless 
patience of the British bnreauoraoy in face of the Muslim League 
denunciations. When the Muslim League nominees entered the Interim 
Government and failed to carry out the conditions of this entrance- 
one of which was participation in the work of the Constituent 
Assembly—the Governor-Geneial Lord Wavell and tbe British Govern¬ 
ment in London did not take any effective steps to warn them of 
the oonsequences of their continued non-co-operation, And, when the 
Working Committee of the Muslim League passed a 8000-word 
resolution (pages 147-61) refusing to take part in tbe Constituent Assembly « 
work, Lord Wavell and his superiors in London could but look 
helplessly on. Even the London Times was constrained to expose 
the oontradiotions inherent in this tactics of delay and procrastination. 
True to the British pose of neutrality in quarrels between Indians, 
the londen pspsr ladled out svaa-kamded sritisism as between tM 
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Congress and the Muslim League, We propose, non-tbe-leee, to make room 
for the summary of this article sent out from London on the 13th 
February, 1947. It refloated the sentiment of a cross section of British 
opinion, not sorry that the logical consequence of quarrels in India 
would ;be disrupting her economy, not happy that the administrative 
unity that they had helped to forge should be ending in a manner 
whioh fixed on them a part of the stigma. 

Criticising the resolution passed at Karachi by the Working Committee of the 
Muslim League as a tactical error, the Times says that “it use only to be expect¬ 
ed that it would react upon the position ot the League's representatives in the 
Interim Government.” 

••In place of the Interim Government, which worked as a team 'united by a 
sense for common purpose and by loyalty to ita Vice-President, there has coma 
into existence an uneasy association of two incompatible elements. Pandit Nehru 
and his supporter* in their leea considered utterances have laid the blame for this 
—as for so much else that is wrong in Indie—upon the conveniently broad 
shoulders of the British without pausing to redact that a cabinet representing major 
Indian communities is an indispensable part of the general scheme they have 
undertaken to apply. No one has ever claimed that H would be easy to work such a 
device, but worked it most be. if Iodia Is to bold together until the process of for¬ 
mulating a union, a group sod a provincial constitution is complete. 

-There is obvious contradiction,” the Times continues, “upon which the 
Congress Party has been quick to seise, between the Muslim League’s retention 
of Cabinet posts and its continued refusal to associate itself with the Constituent 
Assembly. Pandit Nehru and his eight colleagues, nominated by the Congress 
Party, wrote to the Viceroy last week, pointing out that the League's boycott of 
the Constituent Assembly was inconsistent with the presence of the League nomi¬ 
nees in tbs I uteri m Government. This step had probably been under contempla¬ 
tion for some time. It was undoubtedly precipitated by the refusal of the two 
Muslim League Ministers, who ait in the Lower Honse, to support the Govern¬ 
ment on an important division. The question -at issue waa a del mate one, pf puni¬ 
tive action on the North-West Frontier, but the attempt to deal with it upon 
purely communal lines was unfair to the Congress Psrty which ie.ae anxious as any 
one to treat the tribesmen liberally. 

“Behaviour of the two Ministers was, in fact, indefensible. 

“Pandit Nehru's challenge has now been taken up by the League nominees in 
tire Cabinet wbo have refused in strongest terms to contemplate resignation 
and have carried war into tbo opposite camp by a detailed polemical statement 
designed to show that the Congress Party itself bss never honestly accepted the 
White Paper plan and is thus debarred from questioning the propriety of the conduct 
of the League. 

‘‘These exchanges are essentially tactical. The Congress Party hopes to eon- 
-vinos public opinion, both in its own and iu this country, that it is the only orga¬ 
nisation capable of sustaining the burden of responsibility which Britain 
la handing over. The League aims at holding out until it can extort terms, 
whether from tbe Congress Psrty or from the British or from both, which will enable 
ft to claim complete parity with the Congress Parly in prestige, U not in resources, 

“in tbe meantime," the paper writes, “it accuses the Congress Perty, not 
witbont justice, of claiming to monopoiiae power and of utlliaing the Constituent 
Assembly as an instrument of its policy. 

Of the two contestants (be Congress Party shows greater sense .of realism. 
The League’s Karachi attack on the Cabinet Mission’s plan and on tbe .very exist¬ 
ence of the Constituent Assembly was tactical error in spite of undoubted provo¬ 
cation amply furnished by the Congress Party. 

"It has received its proper answer in the definite agreement ain.ee •concluded 
between the Negotiating Committee of tbe Constituent Assembly and the Chamber 
-of Princes, which places the future operations of the Assembly and indeed the 
'the future of the Mission's plan, beyond reasonable doubt, 

“The Muslim League members are still in (ha Cabinet. It la for tbe 
advantage of all India that they should remsin there. It 1 b also as a.symbol of 
the psrty that tbe League may yet play in building up (be new oonstitntion. At 
the moment, each side alamo ora for British intervention to .demolish the 
patiUon of the other. 
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"Bn* tail country hae mads its policy plain in the Cabinet Mission Plan and in 
the statement of December 6 following the London conference. The rest is foi 
Indians themselves. 

This article sums up the nature of the controversy betw een 
Indian Nationalism and Muslim separatism, the British trying to main¬ 
tain an uneasy balauoe in the transaction. It brings to a focus the 
last stages of the development which yielded to Muslim League bauds 
from the ruling authorities the rich harvest of their demands for 
a separate State for themselves. The Cabinet Delegation, had pre¬ 
pared the ground for it when it considered the pros and cons of 
the “Pakistan' 1 demand in their statement of May 16, 1946. From a 
study of the population figures of “British India", appended to Para 6 
of their plan, the Delegation was led to think that 

“the setting up of a separate sovereign State of Pakistan on the lines 
claimed by the Muslim League, would not solve the communal minority problem 
nor can we see any justification for including in a sovereign l akistm those 
districts of the Punjab and of Bengal and Assam in which the population is 
predomiuandy non-Muslim. Every areumeut that c*n be used in favour of 
Pakistan, oan equally in our view be used in ■ favour of the exclusion of the non- 
Muslim areas from Pakistan.*' 


The members of the Delegation must have been asked that if 
those be their true intentions, why did they go out of their way to 
suggest the technique of “Grouping” which left no 
** & choice to non-Muslim areas in Bengal, Assam and 

''Groap” B the Punjab but agree to be dictated to by Muslim 

! League obauvinists ? We remember to have read 

somewhere in the correspondence between the Congress President, 
Montana Abul Us lam Asad, and members of the Cabinet Delegation 
that the resBons for this “Grouping” were “well-known,” without indi¬ 
cating their nature. Prom this reticence we were led to ooncluda that 
the Cabinet Delegation had tried to do a little horse-dealing, 
trying to sell non-Muslim League areas to Mr. Mohammad Ali 

jinnah in exchange for his approval of a tenuous Federation to 
tumain satisfied with the duties and responsibilities of Defence, 
Foreign Affaire and Communications. We would further like to know 
who suggested this “Grouping” and “Sectioning" arrangement, and 
Why ? It may quite ha -that the Delegation or its Secretariat im- 

provrzBd both these arrangements from the regional planning that 
!Prof- Coupland had been suggesting. One curious fact to be noticed 
in connection with all discussions on India’s constitutional advance is 
that with all the Bhow of consulting Indian opinion and the pose 
Of being guided by it in arriving at ultimate decisions, the 
ahape of things is given by 'British busy-bodies. This happened 
when the Montagu-Ohelmsford reform-scheme was being hammered into 
“shape and Lionel Curtis erupted into our midst with his ’ diarchy” ; 

•and we would not be far wrong if we suggest -that 

>the Cabinet Delegation's plan was the produot of cross-breeding -between 

the Doupland plan and a brain wave of one of the members -of the 
■TifllRtfatian or of any one of their Secretariat members. -Whatever 

i the parentage of the “Section” and “Group” technique 

of the 16th May (1946) . plan, a consideration of all the factors of 
•the situation lead but to one conclusion that with aH Lord Pothio 
iwwuae’s -claim on the Delegation’s behalf of an “open mind madewt*be 
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Press Conference addressed by him on Maroh 95 (1946), their 
plans remain a standing proof of the closed mind of the 
British bureauoraoy. And, as it is useless to farther panne the contro¬ 
versy, we do not propose to elaborate an indictment of the Cabinet 
Delegation that they had been working at a plan that disrupted 
India’s unity* We have often wondered now that British “control” 
have vanished from India and a legacy of resentment has been left 
ue by the British disrnptioniets whether they have ever weighed the 
gain or loss to themselves of this transaction. Perhaps, they had 
no choice in the matter; the history of their regime of exploitation 
of onr weaknesses and social maladjustments could not but have this 
consequence. They fulfilled to the letter Babindra Nath Tagore*s 
estimate of the results of British rnle in India when he said in his 
last testament on his 81st birth-day, 14th April (1941); 

The wheels of fate will some day compel the English to give up their Indian 
Empire. Bat wh&t kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery 1 
When the stream of their cento rye* administration runs dry at last, what a 
waste of mad and filth they will leave behind them l 

The poet did not refer only to the material poverty that over¬ 
took the oonntry with the consolidation of British power in India; 

all through his life ha had been more conscious of 
the Moriey- ***e spiritual malaise that followed therefrom, of the 

Minto days betrayal of hopes that "springs of civilization would 

issue out of the heart of Europe”, Britain being the 
Intmment of this great work. Wa know that Mr, Clement Attlees 
Prime Minister of Britain, in closing the debate on the February 20 
(1947) statement of policy challenged by the Opposition who stigmatized 
the Labour Government decision to quit by the end of June, 
1948, as “Operation Seattle”, repudiated the idea and took pride 
in sending Lord Mountbatten on a "mission of fulfilment” and not on 
a mission of ‘‘betrayal”. This claim opened out a vista of discussion 
and appraisement of the good and evil of the British regims in 
India. That. will have to wait a more equable occasion when the 
present controversy will have settled down, and the Indian and the 
Briton had reached some sort of a philosophic attitude towards each 
other, The time for that is not yet when we are smitten with the 
consequences of a major operation on our body politio, entailing the 
death of thousands, the dishonour of many more thousands, and 
deatrnction of wealth which when properly assessed would be shown to 
have reached a sum nearing the expenses of the Second World War 
of the 90th oentnry incurred by Britain. This destruction was effected 
in conrse of months since Angnst 16, 1946. All this was traceable 
to the technique of division adopted by British authorities who since 
1940 appeared to have been eonsoions that the solution of India's 
polities! problem . could not be reached except by the use of some 
inch cruel operation. Sir Stafford Oripps described in course of this 
partienlar debate this evolution of British polioy with reference to 
constitutional advance in India. From the Bummary of his speech 
as published in this volame of thq Annual Register, we find that he 
omitted the Linlithgow declaration of Angnst 8,1940, wherein a positive 
statement had bean made that the British Government could not contemplate 
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Ind iSSTTr f ? 6ir pr9B6nt responaibilifciea for the pea* 
d 1 -5 dl t “ y 8yBtem of G °TOmmenfc whose authority 
iff d ^ by 4 rg x 6 r and Poweriol elements in India’s nation^ 

“* *• New Statesman & Natton, the London Socialist Weekly interpret, 
ed this as constituting a formidable right to veto the win of demooraoy" 
handed over to minority interests in India. It went further* 

to 0 TTi 0 f t>1 “ atlO u r ®P eated what was said with fatal results 
to Ulster when Lord Bandolph Churobill, the father of the 

th “ , P "“° Minister of Britain, Mr. Winston OhurehiU, had 

excited Ulster to the verge of revolt by sending out the slogan— 
Ohter will fight and Ulster will be right." Something like the 
game Bpint was lashed up in,India, and fehe accentuation of commu- 
nal bickerings as between Hindu and Muslim, as between Caste 
Hindu and Scheduled Caste Hindu reached a new crescendo of 

virulence. The leader of the Muslim League, Mr, Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, began to call upon his community to revise their ideas of 
hiatory^of the period when kings of Muslim birth ruled at and from 
Delhi; the history of Che last 12 hundred years has failed to achieve 
unity and has witnessed, during the ages, India always divided into 
Hindu India and Muslim India." This excursion into history was taken 
in course of his speech as President of the 27th annual session of 
the All-India Muslim League held at Lahore during 22ud to 27th 
March, 1940, when the demand was made to constitute the North- 
West and. Easter n ".Zo naa^-of - India . into ‘independent States’ ’—‘‘auto¬ 
nomous and sovereign.’’ The inspiration of this cry can be traced 
further back to the Morley-Minto days. Replying to the Aga Khan Depu¬ 
tation (October, 1906), the then Governor-General of India, Lord Minto 
wrote the oharber of separatism in our country's constitutional history. 

“I am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be that any electoral re¬ 
presentation in India would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions of 
the communities composing the population of India.” 


“Honest" John Morley, bard put to it to find justification for the 
introduction of “separate electorates” into the Indian constitution, 
found a brief ready made by the scholars and legal experts of the India 
Office engaged in framing his India Bill which declared that 

"The difference between Mohammedanism and Hinduism is not a mere 
differenoe of articles of religious faith or dogma. It is a difference in life, in 
tradition, in biBtory, in all ihe social things and articles of belief that constitute a 
community.” 


The Labour Government under Mr. Attlee must have accepted this 
interpretation of Indian history when they planned their own scheme 
Motive behind the of withdrawal from India based on a division of the 
Cripps Mlulon country. Sir Stafford Cripps in his speech in the 

— germs House of Commons on the 5th March, 1947, must 

of asperate State have been under- its influence when be consoled the 
leaders of India in their difficult predioament—“enmeshed and entangled 
in the skein of their own historic development.'’ It would be as 
charitable to hold that the British Labour Ministers would be feeling 
themselves to be helpless victims of history acting under the compul¬ 
sion of an India—"divided by a thousand years’ gulf whioh yawns 
between Muslims and Hindus’’, to quote Mr. Winston Ohur^hill’s 
14 
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purple words. Bub ib. would • be urihistorical to skip over the 
British period of 190 years during which the "gulf” baa been broad¬ 
ened by British engineers. A part of it was indicated by Sir Stafford 
Oripps which should be summarized for the information of all times. 
This part starts with his abortive mission to India in the spriog of 
1942 when the Bising Snn of Japan was flying over almost all the 
possessions of Western Powers in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. A 
graphic account of this debacle was given by Mr. Churchill on the 6th 
March, 1947, and we make no apology in quoting it below: 

The violent eruption o! Japan in East Asia, the withdrawal of the United 
States fleet to the American coast, the sinking n{ the Prince of Wales and the 
Repulse , the surrender of Singapore, and many other circumstances left ua with 
no assured means of defending India from invasion by the Japanese. We had 
lost command of the Bay of Bengal, and indeed, to a large extent of the Indian 
Ocean. Whether ttie Provinces of Madras and Bengal would be pillaged and razed 
by the Japanese at that time seemed to hang in the balance." (P. nl) 

Paced by this emergency, the Churchill Government made a gesture. 
"The problem natnrally arose with poignant force bow best to rally 
all the Indian elements to the defence of their native land.” And 
the plan put forward in this behalf was “substantially’’ this : 

"The British Government undertook to accept and implement an agreed 
constitution for an Indian Union, which should be a Dominion, framed by an 
elected Constituent Assembly and affording representation to the Princes. This 
undertaking was subject to the right of the non-acceding Provinces to receive 
separate treatmen t . 

In these words we have the germs of the "February'20 (1947) 
and. June 3, (1947) declarations of British policy with regard to India. 

Similarity A differ- For six long years the foroes of Nationalism had been 
cnee between the fighting the forces of separatism, the alien State 

Crlpps plan & the throwing its whole weight on the eide of the latter. Sir 
AtUee plan Stafford Cripps acknowledged "the possibility of a 

division of India" ; this was "put forward publicly by the British Govern¬ 
ment'', and the "proper protection of the minorities was made a 
condition of transfer of power.” Tho words of the February 20 (1947) 
declaration were thus on all fonrs with the declaration brought by 
him to India in March, 1942; the former indicated the possibility of 
the handing by the British Government of authority to the existing 
Provincial Governments, while the later said : 

“The British Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
a constitution so framed (that is. by the Constituent Assembly) subject only to 
(1) The right of any Province of British India which is not prepared to accept 
the new constitution to retain the presrnt constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession of it so desired. With such non-acc ding 
Provinces as so desire, the British Government will be prepared to agree upon a 

new constitution giving them the same full status as tho Indian Union. ..." 

(P. l€o-6i). 

The different)® between the Attlee plan and the Oripps • plan waa 
that while the latter retained some power of say to the British 
Government in the internal affaire of India, of "British India’*, the 
former removed the possibility of such interference. There was another 
difference; while the latter made soma provision * for accession to the 
Indian Union on a future occasion, the former looked forward to a 
permanent separation. Another distinction mnst be noted between 
tfcu two. The Oripps plan contained a “reservation,”—the aigna* 
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tore of a treaty between the constitution-making body of the Indian 
Union and Britain before the handing over of authority while the 
Attlee plan made the transfer absolute as soon as the inauguration 
of the two Dominions—Indian Union and Pakistan—took place. Bub 
the similarity between the two plans overshadowing everything else, lay in 
the fact that India—‘-British India—-could not be expected to retain intact the 
structure of her administrative unity. Thus did it come about that Indian 
Nationalism basing its aspirations on an India—one and indivisible - 
had to buy political freedom by sacrificing the bistorio continuity, 
of its life. For this sacrifice the internal maladjustments of our country 
were primarily responsible, though a share of it, big or small, 
must be laid at at the door of British policy. 

The sharing of the blame between the two parties has been the 
centre of all the arguments between Indian Nationalism and British 
Why did Britain Imperialism. And as judgment against one or the other 
withdraw aniho- cannot erase the past mischief, we do not propose to pur- 
rlty from India— sue the matter further. It is quite possible that the 
British view future relation between the two countries will be 
affected by tbe memory of this cruel blow to Indian Nationalism'. 
Bnt that will depend on other factors also—only a few of which are 
at present - discernible. It will take loDg to forget Britain's contribution 
towards the disintegration of India. But independent States cannot afford 
to nurse past wrongs and injustices. Tbe latest instance of this 
spirit of accommodation was presented by the Non-aggression Pact bet¬ 
ween Germany and the Soviet Union which by assuring the former 
of the letter’s neutrality hastened the outbreak of the second World 
War of the 20th century. During the first World War Britain and 
Japan bad been allies but during the second they were enemies. 
These two instances illustrate tbe instability of relations between 
States. Keeping in mind this factor in international relations 

•W6' need not be dogmatic about the future alignment of the 

States in India set up on August 15, 1947, and Brittun. 

It has been asserted that the manner of Britain’s with¬ 
drawal of her authority over India will be helping to wipe 
out the evils done by her in India. And many have been the 
interpretations to explain the cause or causes of this momentous 
step. Sir Stafford Oripps in course of the debate on the February 
20 (1947^ statement held on March 5 in the House of Commons 
repeated almost the language of the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethio Lawrence, used in the House of Lords on February 25, (1947). 
Men on the spot in India had drawn attention to tbe fact that with a 
depleted Indian Civil and Police Services looking to London for 

guidance and for "their future advancement, livelihood and pensions, 
with ft British army stationed in India weaker in its strength, there 
was ever the possibility of British administration breaking down; it could 
not be maintained with some soroblance of efficiency beyond 1948. 
As tbe Labour Government viewed the matter, there were funda- 
mentally two alternatives’*—tbe first was the attempt to strengthen * 
British control in India on the basis of an expanded personnel in the 
Secretary of States’ Services and considerable reinforcement of British 
troops" Such a polioy '‘would entail a definite decision that we 
Should remain in India for 15 to 20 years, because for any substantially 
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shorter period we would not be able to re-organize the serrlees on 
a stable and sound basis/' The other alternative was to persuade 
Indians to come together while at the same time warning them that 
there was a limit of time '‘beyond which this agreement would not be 
safe for the interests of India." The time-limit was 1948 and the 
Government took the view that 

“the fixing of a definite term, daring which they (Indian leaden) either 
mast come to an agreement to set op an united independent Government for all- 
India or else break up the country into smaller and weaker units, should provide 
the sirongeet inducement to them to sink the differences and to act together." 

The supporters of the Labour Government started to claim that the 
fixing of June, 1948, sixteen months hence, would impart such a shock 
to the parties in India that they would hasten to 
Ballv round I. N. A. m ake up their differences. They missed the point. 
Amy 2 * the revolt however, that the threat of disruption would not have 
in the Nary—other any terrors for the Muslim League who bad been 
contributing factors demanding such a step, and who since May 12, 1946 
when the plan of “Succession Government or Gov¬ 
ernments’’ found a place in a responsible British document, ' has been 
encouraged to bold fast to their claim. The Attlee plan of February 
20 (1947) waa welcome to them as the main victory won, and rather 
than offering an inducement to agree acted as the strongest argument 
to persist in disagreement. , It would be doing injnstiee to the intelli¬ 
gence of British politicians to think that they were not aware of 
such a possibility. Aware or unaware, the fact must be taken into 
account that the Labour Government felt itself unequal to carrying 
on in face of the disorganisation created in India by the British 
policy of “divide and role." They understood the meaning of the 
demonstrations held in India in support of the I. N. A.—Indian Nati¬ 
onal Army—personnel being brought to trial by British administrators 
in British courts and under British laws as “traitors’’ and “rebels.” 
This Arm; bad been formed under tbe dynanio leadership of Subhas 
Chandra Bose to drive British authority from India, and even in the 
failure of this attempt, the people of India saw a great promise of 
success in a future fight with British imperialism. It was this hope 
that invested the life of Subhas Chandra Bose with a halo of glory 
imperishable in India’s history. We have it from responsible Indian 
public men that the trial of the I. N. A. personnel shook the morale 
of the Indian contingents of the British army giving notice to the 
British authorities that the loyalty of the Indian contingents could no 
longer be relied upon in tbe exercise of their irresponsible power over 
India. The revolt of tbe Indian ratings irr tbe Navy was another 
signal of the danger ahead. These developments amongst many others 
must have weighed with the Labour Government in arriving at their 
decision that they should quit India. The New York Herald-Tribune 
brought the reasons out behind the Attlee decision : 

“The British decision to leave India may bring the British more profit than 
they would win if they could scrape up pt.wer to remain for a time. Their tenure 
there, it must be granted, would be abort under almost any conditions that can 
now be foreseen. By retiring with grace and with expressions of goodwill they 
may preserve the bulk of their economic interests for a long period, provided In¬ 
dian* can create a government stable enough to maintain peace and order. 
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Britain'* Foreign 
Minister suggests 
another reason 
—"power vacuum" 
In Asia 


Bat the strongest argument in support of tbe February 20 (1947) 
decision was Britain’s weaker position as a great Power in tbe inter- 
national Bet-up resulting from the burning of her 
resources in course of two World Wars. Mr. Ernest 
EeviD, Britain's Foreign Minister, let the secret out, 
perhaps unconsciously, when he said in course of a 
speech delivered on tbe occasion of a dinner in 
London held in honour of Mr. Asaf AH, India's Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States, He disclaimed any personal responsibility 
for the Indian polioy adopted and followed by the Labour Govern¬ 
ment ; he only helped to “bold the ring" for his colleague, the 
Secretary of State for India. And in this duty of watchfulness in 
face of America's “financial imperialism" and “Communist imperialism 
he often had to be anxious about the changing face of things in 
Africa and Asia, in the basin of tbe Indian Ocean over which Bri¬ 
tain's naval power did not have its former strength; he often stood 
before the map and projected on his mind’s eye how India could 
be made Btrong, capable of being the guardian of peace over this 
region of the earth. And, he seemed to suggest that as it was not 
possible for India under British control to develop the required strength 
to fill - this “power vacuum", it was beet for ail concerned that Bri¬ 
tain’s hold over India should go. This idea can be analysed farther, 
The two World Ware have demonstrated that the Mediterranean Sea 
could not he depended upon ae the “life-line’' of Britain to her 
Eastern possessions, to htr Dominions in the East—Australia and New 
Zealand. Even before the second World War students of military 
affaiiB in Britain had begon to present the thesis that the Medi* 
terranean should he written off as a prime factor in global strategy, 
that alternative routes should be searched and developed through the 
heart of Africa away from threats by competitors- of Britain issuing 
from the continent of Europe. Captain Liddel Hart was one of the 
most consistent of this school of strategists. He has told us that 
he was asked by the War Minister in the Chamberlain Cabinet, 
Hore Belisha, to prepare such an alternative scheme, and he .did 
submit it to him. The almost complete bottliog up of the Med iter- 
ranean during World War II proved the correctness of hie theeie. The 
following telegram sent by Reuter's News Agency from London on the 
20th Jane, 1948, confirms this reading of the mind of Britain's 
War and Foreign offices, ae well as the compulsion of economio faotors. 

“British Imperialism now requires a new basis in place of her vanished 
Indian empire, and the scientific exploitation of Africa takes the plaoe of that of 
India as the primary problem, says Mr. F. A. Ridley, the Socialist philosopher 
writing in the "Socialist Leader, the weekly paper of the Independent Labour 

* >ar *^'Already the lose of India plus Britain’s weakening grip on tbe world’s 
market is leading to an internal crisis in Britain itself,” says Mr. Ridley, “Now 
that India h»s gone, Britain will have to find the necessary ‘bread* for its 
metropolitan slaves—the British workers. 

We have often wondered whether or not the British Govern¬ 
ment consulted the United StateB before arriving at their decision of 
v ‘Quit India" as it would be bringing about a revo- 

U. 8. A’a Inlersel | a jj onar y change in the .balance of power in world 

In Indies poliucai a g a f rSi specially in Asia and Africa where the great 
a ^ Bepublic had developed vast interests—financial and 
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sfcrategio. It was incumbent on them to consult the "Britains beyond 
the 8a&a”—the British Dominions spread oyer the three Oceans— 
Canada, Sooth Africa, Australia and Now Zealand. The new align¬ 
ment of forces that wonld follow the withdrawal of British power 
from over India and Burma needed this consultation, as India had 
been a base of British power on two Oceans—Indian and the Paci¬ 
fic ; she bad been the recruiting ground of fighting forces' that were 
always rnshed into danger spots in the areas round abont the Medi¬ 
terranean, across the Indian Ocean, north and sonth. The sending 
by Lord Curzon of Indian contingents to Sonth Africa daring the 
Boer War was a case in point. Apart from this, the second World 
War had demonstrated the value of India as “an arsenal’* of demo¬ 
cracy in the Bast. Nature by placing her on the perimeter of the 
Indian Ocean, at almost the centre of the area spreading from Sonth 
Africa to the East Indies, appeared to have decreed a distinctive 
role for her in the affairs of Bast Africa, Western Asia, 
and Southern Asia. During the British regime she had played 
this part in no small measure. Therefore, it was incumbent on 
the British Government to consult the Dominions to understand 
and appreciate their reactions to the proposed step announced on 
February 20, 1947, as it might have far-reaching effects on their 
defence arrangements, deprived as they might be of the advantages 
of an India with all her sources walking out of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Serious must have been the thoughts that 
were exchanged between the British Government at London 
and the Dominion Governments discussing specially the new military 
strategy on the part of the Commonwealth which bad grown used 
to relying on India's manpower and economic resources. We have a 
certain feeling that almost the same consideration was shown to the 
TJ. S. Administration* which bad got entanged into British affairs by 
partnership in the common fight against Germany and Japan. We 
know that Mr. Attlee’s predecessor in office, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, would not allow the then U. S. A. President, 
Franklin Boosevelt, to take any interest in Indian affairs : be nsed to 
resent any suggestions that he should make it up with tbe leaders of 
Indian Nationalists. But 1944 was quite different from 1947. Not 
only bad Winston Churchill been driven out of office, and Mr. Attlee 
set up in bis place of authority and dignity ; the first two years of 
peace have exposed the financial and economic- weaknesses of Britain 
whose. economy was buttressed, so to Bay, by advances from the al¬ 
most illimitable resources of the United States. This dependence and 
expectation of farther help from that source placed an unwritten 
obligation on the Government of Britain to consult President Tru¬ 
man and his Administration before they could liquidate their imperial 
responsibilities to India. Not only would .there be strategic 
repurcussion of this fateful step on U. S. A. military arrangements in 
the Middle and Near Bast, in the Far-Bast, but there would also be 
repurenssions on her economy. These basic facts of tbe situation must 
explain the following items in the news sent by tbe Associated 
Press of America on the 26th of February, 1947, a week after the Attlee 
announcement. Our readers must read between the lineB the indica¬ 
tions of our interpretation set forth above. Mr. Attlee could not have 
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made his declaration if the Dominion and the United States Govern¬ 
ments had . raised any objeobion to the step he proposed to take. 
When, and if ever, the letters exchanged between the ruling authorities 
of these countries on this matter, come to be published, we will oome 
to know the considerations that decided the “Quit India" announce¬ 
ment. Till then we must be satisfied with the part-truth as wired 
by the U. S. A. News Agency. 

Washington, Feb. 26.—U.S. Secretary ol State General George 0. Marshall 
said yesterday that the Doited States profoundly hoped the Indian political leaders 
would net aside their differences so that Lidia can become completely independent by 
Jane, 1948, 

General Marshall told a press conference that ths United States fully sopports 
Britain's efforts to free India on a constitutional basis that would lead to the estab¬ 
lishment of a federal union. 

In s statement the Secretary of State observed that relations between the 
United States and India have assumed a new significance since the arrival here of 
Indian Ambassador-designate, Mr. Asaf AIL 

Drawing attention to the statement by the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Clement Attlee, Mr, Marshall said: “This Government fully appreciates the grave 
character of the British decision to set a definite and early date for the completion 
of transferring power to responsible Indian hands. It profoundly hopes that the 
Indian political leadership will accept this cleat-cut ohailege and will proceed to 
break the impasse between the Congress and the Muslim League. The Indian 
internal crisis threatens to prevent India from making its rightful aud honourable 
contribution to the maintenance of internal peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Marshall continued: “An India tom by civil strife would not only find 
it difficult to make this positive and greatly needed contribution but might con- 
oeivably become a source of new international tension in a world only now begin- 
ing to grope ite way back to peace." 

The Seoretary of (State pointed out that in recent offioia! statements the 
United States had made dear its intereat in India's peaoeful transition to full self- 
government. He added that the United States had also welcomed the “persistent 
and sinaere efforts" of the British Government to bring together the major Indian 
political parties. 

The United States. Mr. Marshall declared, continues to believe that the 
British p] an offers a ‘Just basis for co-operation." 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the magnitude'of the task faced by the 
Indian leaders and of the heavy responsibilities that rest upou them as they 
endeavour to bring freedom, political stability and economic progress to such ■ 
large segment of the human race. 

The many considerations advanced by the United States 
Foreign Seoretary for reconciliation of differences in India placed 
Mr. Marshall’s on Indian leadership the responsibility for bringing 
statement Ignores it about. We have heard British pnblio men and 
South Aslan publicists saying that their Government had done 

complications their beat for peaceful transfer of State power to 

responsible Indian hands, and that it was now the turn of Indians 
to contribute their own share of thought, of the spirit of accommoda¬ 
tion and sacrifice of non-essentials at the altar of their common good. 
This is truism in human relations—individual and corporate—wbioh 
human history has ever failed to act up to. In the context of the 
controversy we have been dealing with, the cruoial problem that has 
been missed by our non-Indian friends and mentors revolves round 
the fact that two rights—the demands of unity and of ‘self-determina¬ 
tion”—have been fighting for their individuality and their needs. 
Indian Nationalism since the middle of the 19th century has 
been building all its hopes for better and more dignified life on the 
conception of Lidia—one, whole and indivisible. Muslims when they 
were supplying Emperors and Governors to Delhi and the Provinces 
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ware never heard to have insisted upon self-determination ; their rulere 
ware seen consciously or anoonscionsly working towards unity. With the 
loss of their oootrol over the State in India, they forgot this past. 
An d the British authorities encouraged this mood of theirs with a 
view to protect and defend their own particular interests against the on¬ 
coming of Indian Nationalism. Thia in a nutshell is the history of 
Mnslim oommanalism in India. The Foreign Secretary of the United 
States oonld not be expected to appreciate this elemenlj in the Indian 
situation. If he had exeroized a little of his historic imagination 
he would have easily found resemblance between the United States 
of 1860 and the India of 1947. He knows more than we can claim 
to do how his country's Government had met the challenge to its unity 
and integrity. Here in India the Government was a saboteur itself, 
and against the combined attack of the Aoglo-Muslim alliance, Indian 
Nationalism went down. Mr. George Marshall could not bo expected 
to put himself in our shoes, and, therefore, could he play the 
mentor to us so easily. Bat we cannot make a grievance of it, 
specially when we have to remember that his country, a newcomer 
to world leadership, has elected to be guided by British polioy just 
as during the third decade of the I9bh century she had followed the 
lead given by George Canning, Britain’s Foreign Minister, in declaring a 
"Monroe Doctrine” for the Americas, warning every non-Amerioan 
Power against interference with the hemisphere's internal affairs. An 
instance of such borrowing intruded upon India's attention wheu 
Mr. John Dulles, a member of the U. S. A, delegation to the 
United Nations Organisation, who in the Eleotion Tear in the United 
8tates has developed into the adviser and ‘expert" in foreign affaire 
to President Truman’s rival, Mr. John Dewey, went out of his way 
to declare that “in India Soviet Communism exercises a strong 
influence through the Interim Hindu Government." The offence was 
given by the use of the "Hindu" in this eonneetion. And this could 
be given because Mr. Dulles had taken on trust what Winston 
Churchill and his followers had been saying in their speeches in the 
two Houses of the British Parliament, in their writings to the Press. 
Recalling this history, immediate and remote, we were not much 
impressed by Mr. Marshall's words of advice. And we would prefer 
more to know whether he understood the significance of bis own 
words which expressed the hope that India could make "positive and 
greatly needed contribution" towards easing the international tension, 
The British plans, embodied in the 1946 statement of policy to 
be found in the Cabinet Delegation's findings, in Mr. Attlee's state¬ 
ment of February 20 (1947), wore all based on the idea that the 
structure of the State in India could not ho kept intact, that the 
sovereignty over the country must be distributed between Hindu 
majority and Muslim majority areas. The London Time s' interpreta¬ 
tion of the Attlee statement throws light on the mind of Britain’s 
ruling classes, old and new. And we are forced to the conclusion 
that Mr. Marshall in issuing the statement, summarised above, did 
pot apply his mind to understanding the many complications that 
would arise if a disrupted India is sent adrift on the sea of inter¬ 
national maladjustments specialty in South Asia Bpreading from Arabia to 
the islands of Indonesia in the Pacific Ocean. 
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It is necessary for us to analyse certain of these in the light of 
A war-shattered China and a defeated Japan with whose people the 
DMded India second World War of the 20th oentury has eetablish- 
rendered Weak In ed new relations of responsibility for the United 
® lll |ieW ,li0D “ l f tBt08 * the withdrawal of British control from 

India and Burma, with tin shattering of Japan's 
ambitions, a vacuum has been created in this region of Asia that will 
remain a danger to peace. For about a century and a half Britain 
had been a stabilizing factor in this wide area. Since the beginning 
of the 20th century Japan had been playing the same role fh Fa st; 
Asia; such was at least the hope of United States’ diplomats and 
polioy-makere. The two Powers that oan at present fill up that 
vaouum are the Soviet Union and the United States. Whether or 
not they will be able to do so in peace raises a question-mark that 
is more full of fear than of hope. Other countries that coold be hoped 
to make a ‘positive** contribution towards Asian stability was India 
with her. immense man-power and her leadership in world thought;, 
China has been endowed with the same qualities. Bat the malice 
of British imperialism has disrupted the possibilities of such a hops in the 
case of India, and China, locked up iu a civil war, cannot be expected in the 
near future to play her destined part in the comity of modern nations. Mr. 
Marshall ignored these fearful portents when he discussed with American 
publicists the points of the Attlee statement. There was no indication that 
be appreciated the evil that a divided India may be driven to work 
in the economy of Asia. Military and political leaders of Britain 
had a far stronger grasp of the problem that will bs created with the 
retirement of their country from hegemony over India and Burma. 
And what they did, they did with eyes open, driven thereto by a. sense 
of helplessness induoed by losses, material and mental. These losses 
were incurred in two World Wars caused by fear and jealousy of Britain's 


monopoly over world affairs and her attempt to maintain it against 
all odds. Even the most die-hard up-holders of British domination, 
men like Winston Ohutcbill and Leopold ^ Amery, have been 
driven to accept the inevitability of the “liquidation 1 * of their 

imperial glory; in their' despair and resentment They cannot think, 
of leaving other substitutes of Asian stability. So they co-operated 
in weakening India, in weakening her power as a stabilizing element 
in Asia, in South Asia at least.. This is what we mean by tbs 
use of the words—‘‘British malice"—in connection with the claim 

made that the Attlee plan offered o "just basis for co-operation" 

between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
League, to use Mr. Marshall’s words of commendation. But this 
argument apart, what is of more importance to the abiding interests 
of peace in Asia, of world peace, is the fact that India, her 

economy disrupted, has been left by British policy td depend 
on other Powers, unequal to resisting their pull. This oreates a 
vacuum in Asia which British strategists have started to talk about 
with a show of unconcern and detachment. They have been frying to explain 
things by the use of geo-politics, of the influence of ‘the land mass 
of India," or, ^alternately, of the land mass of Burma, ^ Siam. Cochin- 
China being essential for "paramountcy in this area." Major-General 
J. ■ Jt. Hartwell, 0. B, D. s, 0., is the rising prophet. He is of opinion 
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that the latter land mass" should be tinder /one general control" with¬ 
out caring to indicate who is to exercise this "control*’ Though 
he writes in the Angust-Septemher (1948) Double Number of the 
Eastern World monthly of London, he has deduced bis conclusions 
from the creation of the "power vacuum” precipitated by the "with¬ 
drawal of the British from the Indian sub-continent and Burma." 
Therefore bis interpretation is apposite to a discussion of the conse¬ 
quences of the last acts of British imperialism in this region of Asia. 
The quotation made below from the article is rather loDg, but 
bearing as it does on the problem of India's comparative weak¬ 
ness in the new set-up in Asia, we propose to share it with our 
readers with a view to enable them to understand the difficulties that 
await them on the threshold of their freedom. The prognostications 
made therein may nob happen in the manner foretold. But we 
must know what others see in us, tossed on dangers and difficulties 
of a yet uncertain world, Hers is Major-General Hartwell’s reading of 
the situation as it confronts us. 

“At present all South-East Asia is in a state of flux and is suffering from, 
or it would apprar in part almost striving to attain, a state of political disinte¬ 
gration »hich sooner or later w 11 m«ke the iuiervention of a m jar Power 
absilmely certain. In cane however, this view ie question'd, let ns examine the 
p ssibili'ies of the constituent countries of B. E. Asia fitter separately in some 
form oi federation, putting the 8. Jfi. Asian house in order suthcien ly to stand 
on its own foundations. 

Turn again to India. Without strong Bea poweT India cannot c*rry ont 
her past rolx of tbe dominating strategical and |olitical influence in this area 
except by the closest economic, political and military to-operadon with the 
o her countries concerned. The chancs of this seem inlinitesimal, 'the 
Butman dislikes and distrusts the Indian, and the a.me npplhs to the MsLya, 
wno already seems to be lO' king towards Java for his future even while 
the Dutch Ease Indies qu-stion is so very rou>-h in tbe melting-pot. 
Again, the Chinese of Malaya, forming about half, and that the richest and 
the most influential of her population, I ok noitn to China rather than 
son h or west. Malaya, thnefore, would be a house divided, 
biam and Iudo-Cbina are Bt present whole-heartedly independent-minded, 
and both Cum-se. and French susc-ptibilitea are inv tvtd. Apart from ail ibis 
India is looking inward rathtr than outward, and any attention she can 
p*y to poB-ible development outside her b >rders moat euiely be directed 
west and north where the preliminary moves towards any Russian advance 
iuto the S. E. Asian ar-a, whicn would absorb India. ma*t take place. 

The whole tendency of 'he other geographic■!’land mentioned above, 

isto-ards an iX'reme 'Balkanisation’ and it will never coagulate of its own 
volition to play India's, which was in fact Britain’s, past role in 8, E. Asia, 
One must c nclude, therefor*-, that within a pre< ictable time, tbe 8. E. Asian 
“power vacuuiu*’ cannot b- filled from wi hin the area itself. 

It se ms certain in constquem-e, that there will ensue a airuggle, not 
necessarily leading to war, in tbe near future ft r 'power* romrol in the 8. t, Asia, 
from which India as an active factor may be eliminated.” 

This analysis of the situation may have substance in it or may 
not have, but the fact that stares us in the face pots an added 
Beasona for responsibility on India’s rulers for the defenoe of her 
British decision newly-won freedom .and the consolidation of her 

to divide India power so that in her neighbourhood anarchy may 
n ®t raipe its head. For, it will be to her supreme 
interest that her neighbours, east and west and north, are assured 
security so that they may not become centres of disintegration invit¬ 
ing the intervention of any major Power as prophesied by Major- 
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General Hartwell. The setting-up of '’Pakistan” may mean this or 
may not. But there is no denying that this parting gift of British 
Imperialism has weakened India's power for good, for playing the 
role that geography and history have prepared her for. But in these 
matterB of high polioy ^lamentations are of no avail. We have to 
accept it that Anglo-“Pakistan” alliance will for long remain as a 
thorn on India’s side> that these two disrupters of India's 

unity will try their best to disturb her equanimity so that 

she may not devote her attention to constructive activities 

for re-building her economy shattered by one hundred and ninety years 
of exploitation. This is a possibility of which we must be ever watchful. 
In estimating the motives that led Britain to work towards the dis¬ 
ruption of India’s unity, it is not yet possible to get hold of all the 
truth or truths behind these. We have often asked ourselves what will 
Britain be gaining by this tactics of hers, how will a weak India serve 
her, particular interests, why Bhould she have thought that India 
divided will offer greater insurance to her position as a great Power 
than if she parted from her as a friend Considerations like these 
must have been considered by the leaders of Britain, non-official and 
official—leaders of capital, industry and trade, beads of Administrative 
Departments, obiefs of Britain’s armed forces—her army, navy and 
air-force—diplomats eto, etc. They must have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the division of India was necessary ; the Dominions and the 
United States must have for their own reasons agreed with, this 
decision. What these reasons were we may not know now. The 
Dominions and the United States must have reasoned that British 
Imperialism has been a liability, that for its defence two World 
Wars had been fought and won. Counting the loss they must have 
realized that the liability out-weighed the profits, that their own loss, 
financial and in man-power, need not have been incurred, The 
Dominions might have thought that they no longer needed the pro¬ 
tection of the British Navy, that the United States would be a 
better defender of their interests than Britain, shaky in her own posi¬ 
tion. The United States might have thought that two World Wars 
had demonstrated her strength and confirmed her in the leadership 
of the Anglo-Saxon world, and that it would not be a bad thing 
altogether that the stigma attached to her as a defender of British 
Imperialism should be effaced, and she be allowed to make a ges¬ 
ture of good will to victims of British domination. Winston Churchill 
has declared on more than one occasion that 20 to 30 thousand 
British forces would have been enough to retain British Raj over 
India, to re-establish Britain's effective authority over India. In the 
ultimate analysis this argument of the gun. might be the last resort of 
States. But no body blurts it out as crudely aB Britain’s war-time 
leader, the organiser of her victory in the second World War.. Sift¬ 
ing all the considerations adduced above, a student of affairs is left 
no other alternative than to oonclnde that the policy of States is 
subject to the logic of their own past. In the case of Britain it has 
been found that since the sixties of the 19th o-.ntury, British polioy 
bad been pandering to the forces of disintegration in India, and in 
the middle of the 20th century these have been realising the com¬ 
pound interest of that polioy. Any idealism or wisdom that might 
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have lingered in British Ufa was unavailing to halt tha downward 

pace. 

Mahatma Gandhi might have said that the manner of Britain's 
quitting India had redeemed her honour. Bnt this praise could only 
be offered if it be thought that State poUoy ia 
Brtti!** 1 qnmlnff generally immoral or a-moral, that transfer of power 

India * to a dependent people must entail some loss, and 

the manner of British transfer was characterised by 
the least possible violence. In other countries bloodshed has been 
' more wide-spread and prolonged. Bnt even this consolation is denied * 
to ua who have seen in Calcutta, Noakhali, Bihar, in the N. W. 
Frontier Province, in the Punjab the break-out of anarohy even 
when British Raj was on the saddle. And after what happened in 
Angnst, 1947, in West Punjab, Bast Punjab, N. W. Frontier Province, 
in Bind and Delhi Prorinoe, we cannot say that a war would have 
caused more blood-shed, more destruction of wealth, more dishonour 
to women. It is possible to argue that the madness that clouded 
the Indian Bky affected Indians only; that the propagators of hate 
were Indians and the victims were Indians ; that tha British were 
almost, disinterested spectators of the holocaust. We would have been 
glad if we could accept this plea. Bnt when it is recalled that alien 
State policy did play a part in intensifying communal hatred in 
India, British alibi is unsustainable, and the certificate given by 
Gandhiji to British bureaucrats in India has to be challenged. The 
utmost that we are prepared to Bay in their favour is that 
they were helpless victims of their own Karma, their own past acti¬ 
vities in India, of their divide and rule polioy. And in this plea they 
will have historic precedents to support them as there has never been 
a ease in human history where a people having the misfortune of 
roling over an alien people have been able to escape the fatality 

of this polioy. And even the best amongst us have got into the 

habit of regarding the State as beyond good and evil where the 

canons of our work-a-day morality are inapplicable or it would he 
foolish to apply. This cynicism acts as a protective coloration to our 
habita of thought and life, and has, thus, acquired some Bort of a 
prescriptive right. The British in India were do wane than others in their 
position in the past or at present. They ean throw out the chal¬ 
lenge. as they have been always doing, that he that is without Bin, 
he only is entitled to throw the stone of denunciation at ns. There 
will be few to accept this challenge. This being still an arguable 
point, we leave it to historians to debate it. And the publicist in 
India would be doing well if be forgets the British episode 
in its material poverty, and concentrates attention on the 

present and the future when so much of salvage work has 

to he gone through to bnild on ft clean ground the struc¬ 
ture of life true to the ideals that have sustained them iu their fight 
against their own inner maladjustments, against the injustices of the alien 
State. 

We have tried to bring out certain of the influences, Indian and 
foreign, that have twisted human relations in. India. We have sought 
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Delhi Secretariat to get behind the scene, and understand the motives 
toll of "eella” of tb&t lay behind British action. We have shown that 
M ' U aabota^ llt ^ U8lim ^eagae leadership had the easiest of the job 
reaching their objective, aa it knew that the 
British were half-way with them even whan the Cabinet Delegation 
bad argued against their case. It would he neoeesary now to under¬ 
stand and explain the reasons that impelled the leadership of Indian 
Nationalism represented in the Indian National Congress, to submit 
to combined Anglo-Muslim attacks- With the entrance of the Mus¬ 
lim League nominees into the Interim Government, the joint respon¬ 
sibility of its members that the Congress nominees had been able 
to build up began to be oballenged and set at n&nght by the for¬ 
mer. Lord Wavell who appeared to have been taken in by the 
Muslim League leader by a promise of honest co-operation with the 
work of the Interim Government and with the Constituent Assembly, 
appeared to be in no mood of discouraging these Muslim League 
tactics. The Vice-President of his “Executive Council”, Pandit 

Jawaharlal Nehru, was found driven to oharge him with participa¬ 
tion in a work of sabotage; in course of a speech delivered on the 
oocasion of the Lucknow session of the C ongr ess, in its Subjects 
Committee, on November 21 (1916) be said : “He is gradually removing the 
-wheels of the car,” that “there is a mental, alliance between the 
League and senior British officials.” Muslim League nominees were, 
thus, enabled to disturb the personnel of their offices by importing 
officers into the New Delhi Secretariat sympathetic to 
the Muslim League ; they strengthened their hold on the Admini¬ 
stration by putting into “key positions” in their own Departments 
Muslim officers. The special representative of the Calcutta English- 
language daily, Amriia Bazar Patrika, sent a message to his paper 
sometime during the second week of May, 1947, that the member 
in oharge of Communications, Sardar Abdur Bab Nisthar, had been 
breaking the record of bia Muslim League colleagues in this line. 

A summary of his despatch will throw light on the sinister possi- 
bllites of these particular activities. 

My reading of tbe situation, based on talks with those who may be credited 
With possessing inside information shout the trend of political developments, 
is that Delhi may soon be the cemre of ‘'direct action’’ on the lines of what was 
recently witnessed in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 

And to be forearmed for a contingency like that the Commanicationa De¬ 
partment of the Government of India has lost no time in completely Muelim- 
leing all important posts in ihe higher cadre of the Delhi telephone system by 
replacing the European, Hindu and Sikh officers with Muslims. 

r 'Ihe chsnges so far effected are as follows: Col. W. E. - Hardwood, District 
Manager, Delhi Telephone District—replaced by Mihammad Hussain on April 29 ; 
F. SrinivaBan, Administrative Officer—replaced by Ghulam Abbas (transfer to 
take effect from 3i at May); Chanan Singh. Assistant Engineer, Trunk Exchange— 
replaced by Abdul La>if on April 19 ; B. B. Malhotra, Engineer. City Exchange— 
replaced by Knalil Ahmed, transfer to take effect from May 3i; B. P. Ghoee, En¬ 
gineer, Avenue Exchange—replaced by Aziz Ahamed on April 29. 

A mere glance at this list will show that all strategic and key posts have 
been placed in the charge of Muslim officers so that in case of an emergency 
like what the Punjab and the B orth-West Frontier have recently passed through 
communications by means of telephone b<tween the different parts of Delhi itself 
and also between Delhi and other parts of India through the trunk exchange may 
he absolutely under their control. 
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The consequences of activities Tike these were brought home to all 
when the Muslim League leadership sent out the word that the 
Coalition Ministry in the Punjab wherein every party 
Sardar Ballabh- other than the Muslim League was represented, should 
h |be etory of* * broken by a “Direct action*’ and a League 

Anglo-Moslim Ministry set up. Daring the anarchy let loose iu 
mischief March, 1947, the capital city India was out off from 
all danger-Bpote. Lord Wavail and his superiors in 
London must have been apprised of Sardar Nishtar’s goings-on. We 
have not heard that they did anything to indicate that they wholly 
disapproved of these tactics. Nationalist public men and publicists 
were, therefore, not far wrong in endorsing Pandit Jawabarl&l Nehru's indict¬ 
ment quoted above- And the idea was wide-Bpread during the time 
following the February 20 announcement that the Nationalist leaders 
of India, represented in the Interim Government, were being forced 
to yield inch by inch their positions in defence of India’s unity. A 
coherent picture of the personal and impersonal influences that were 
engaged in this betrayal of India has not yet appeared. Hints aod 
suggestions have been plenty and to spare- But these were n>fc helpful 
at the time. Sardar- Vallabhbhai, the Indian Union's Home Minister, has 
lifted a part of the veil in course of a speech delivered by him at Nagpur 
In the second week of November, 1948. It will help out readers to 
realize the difficulties he and his colleagues had been working under, 
Addressing representatives of the Ghattisgarh States since ‘’merged” 
with the Central Provinces A Berar, he declared that there were 
British bureaucrats in every department of the State who were 
found to be mortgaging India’s interests in course of their routine 
duties. In proof of this indictment he related how when be was 
entrusted with the States’ port-folio in addition to that of Home 
Affairs, he found that the Political Department in league with certain 
Princes) was busy hatching “a conspiracy to break up the nnity of 
India.” The' fiastar State affairs gave him a clue to their nefarious 
activities. We summarize his speech below to explain the purpose 
at their back. The State has immense natural resources ; these were 
on the point of being mortgaged to the Nizam State (Hyderabad) on 
a long lease. He put hie foot down on these efforts. The Politi¬ 
cal Department at first tried to withold the relevant papers; ulti¬ 
mately these came. Then the Political Department put in the plea 
that as they were under the law guardiane of the minor Prince of 
Bastar, they were competent to enter into the contract for lease. 
They were, however, bluntly told that ”aB they were going away”, 
they should "not bother about their wards.” Experiences like these 
forced on him the realization of the urgency of a decision. 

“It was then that I was made fully conscious of the ixtent to which our 
interests wrre being prejudiced in ev.ry way by the machinations of the Political 
Department, and Came to the conclusion that the sooner we were rid of these 
the better for us.” 

“1 came to the conclusion that the beat course was to hasten the departure 
of these foreigners even at the coBt of the partition of the country. (The italics 
are ours). Iv was aiso then that 1 felt that there was one way to make the 
country safe and strong, and that was the Unification of the rest.of India. {The 
italics ars ours.) 

In course of his speech at the B&naraB Hindu University’s special 
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Convocation conferring on him a honorary doctorate on November 
25 (1948), Sardar Patel referred to the matter again in these words, 

“I felt that if »e did not accept partition) India would be split into many 
bitB and would be completely ruined. My experience of offi e for one year con¬ 
vinced me that the * ay we bare been proceeding * ould lead na 10 disaster. We 
would not have had one ‘Pakistan’ bat several. We wonld have “Pakistan" cells 
in every office.” 

This is the version of a man who as a leader of the Congress 
and as Home Member in Lord Wavell’s Executive Council had the 
The British ver- fullest opportunity to appreciate the difficulties created 
aiou «t their last by British polioy in the way of India's attaining 
acta av ruler* of the goal of her political aspirations. And he has 

India frankly told ns his feeling of urgency in coming to a 

decision'which under the Attlee declaration was leading to a division 
of our country. He and his colleagues in the leadership of the 
CongreBB could not postpone the decision when Lord Monntbatten 
was Bent out to sucoeed Lord Wavell and arrange for the transfer 
of power to responsible Indian leaders. They saw that in the 
words of the Attlee declaration there was the distinct promise to 
disruptionists that the British Government wonld not have objection 
to transferring their authority to more than one Government. And 
when Congress leaders eat round the table with Lord Monntbatten 
and noticed, in Muslim League circles 'a note of triumph, they had 
no other alternative than their attempt to salvage as much of India’s 
territory as was possible from the clutches of Muslim League fanati- 
oiBm. Sardar Patel’s speeches struck the note of urgency that they 
felb in March, 1947. And it is necessary to always remember this 
fact. Tbe Anglo-Muslim coterie exploited this anxiety of theirs. This 
we know from a syndicated artiole appearing in English-language 
dailies in India summarizing what Lord Ismay, Lord Monntbatten's Chief of 
Staff, told a “lunoh-time” meeting of the London Royal Empire 
Society. There is nothing particularly new in the speech, bo far as 
we get it in the summary published in the article of Dr. Saocbidananda 
Sinha of Patna. The speech contained a rehash of the story that 
the Congress and the Muslim League were as apart as ever. Lord 
Ismay said that while in London be had felt that tbe date fixed, 
June, 1948, was ‘'far too early”, when he reached Delhi he found 
that'it was “too late." The Administration was creaking; “the com¬ 
munal bitterness was far more intense both at headquarters in 
Delhi and in the Provinces than anything I could have imagined." 

,. .I do not suppose th*t in tl:e hi-tory of the world there has ever 

been a* C aVition b,> determined not to co-operate wilh e«ch other. They were all 
unanimous that this *yaitm could not continue much longer, without (be great¬ 
est injury to tne country as a whole." 

With the characteristic British pose of impartiality. Lord Ismay 
cotlld not apportion credit or blame to any of the parties forming 
the ‘'Coalition.’’ And as realists he and his ohief 
prospect of power accepted the situation as it was and bent all their 
to provincial energies to end the deadlock by dividing the country. 

Governments Ismay quoted Mr. Jinnab as saying that “a truncated 

LeagueVader»bIp ‘Pakistan’, was better than “no Pakistan.” This 
confession was something like half the battle won 
so far as the British carvers were concerned. And as the Congress leaders 
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aocepted the defeat of their fight for unity. Lord Monntbatten bad a 
dear sky to steer by. The Indian and British version we know. 
But we do not know the Muslim League version of their choice 
of a “moth-eaten Pakistan.*' Hard bargainer that Mr. Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah had been, he must have felt that British patience might 
give out and his apple-cart over-turned. And his confession must 
have been hastened by the fact that the failure of their attempt to 
capture the Ministry in the Punjab had a lesson of its own, and as 
their patron Lord Wavell bad been recalled in disgraoe, “dismissed" 
was the word used by Winston Churchill, the time for a come¬ 
down could not any longer be delayed. The purpose behind this 
mood of compromise should however be analysed. The Attlee decla¬ 
ration had apoken of power being transferred to provincial Govern¬ 
ments in case there happened to be no agreement between the 
upholders of unity as against “self-determination". This gave Mr. 
Jinnah a hint of hia Party’s line of.action—to get control over as 
many Provincial Ministries as was possible under the oircumstances 
during the 18 months that remained before the British “Quit'*. In 
Bengal there had been for about 14 months a Muslim League Mi* 
nistry under Mr. Huseyn Saheed Suhrawardy, famous or notorious 
for the abominations released over the Province’s life by the "Direot 
Action stunt proposed in- the Muslim League Central Council reso¬ 
lution passed on July 29, 1946. Muslim League gangsters under 
League leaders started to loot, burn, stab and kidnap Hindu women 
on 16th August 1946, The reaction to this outburst on the part 
of Calcutta's Hindu majority, the generally peaceful, “mild Hindu" was 
terrible. They retaliated, and only the presence of the military in 
the streets of Calcutta under command of British officers saved the 
Muslim minority from extinction and the city from mutual murder. 
This defeat in the field of their own choice forced the Muslim League 
to stage a rehabilitation of their own moral and that of their dupes. Noakbali, 
an eastern district of Bengal was chosen for their new trial of strength, 
it being an area where - Muslims had a majority of 80 per cent. 
No&khali Muslims have been known for their devotion to Islam in 
all its rigidity. Their socio-religious leaders had for a long time, 
since the beginning of this century, been trained in the academies 
of Islamic conservatism like Deobund and Azamgarb in the United 
Provinces. These academies had been nurseries of Muslim dreams of 
a come-back to the rulership of India that had slipped out of the bands 
of puppet Emperors of Delhi claiming their descent from Babar, the 
founder of the Mughal dynasty. Mnelim League leaders in Bengal 
tried to _ retrieve its position from the vantage-ground of Noakbali. 
They found in Noakbali Muslims, resident in Calcutta, fit instrument 
for implementing their nefarious policy. At the Dooks and Port of 
Calcutta these Noakbali Muslims were found in strength as also in 
Calcutta’s Fire Brigade. These men had specialized training which 
enabled them to organize and lead the mischief-makers. Hell was let 
loose over certain areas of Noakbali and Tipperah, a contiguous 
district. There was selective murder of the earning members of Hindu 
families ; 60 thousand Hindus were perverted from the faith of 
their fathers ; the burning of Hindu houses was not as extensive, because 
these were hoped to come into Muslim .possession as the Hindus 
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fled in panic ; burning of these were done with the help of stirrup pumps 
which had plenty of petrol, a rationed article under Government oontrol 
wholly. Noakhali led to Eihar where Muslims were massacred in their 
thousands, Muslim proparty was looted and burnt, Muslim women 
were dishonoured. This pattern of conduct, introduced into onr 
country by Muslim League ideology and practice, confronted Lord Wavell 
during the autumn of 1946 and forced upon the Labour Government the 
decision of February, 194T. With the Ministry of Bengal and Sind under 
Muslim League oontrol, the war for Pakistan was bat half won. The 
control over the Punjab, the N. W. Frontier Province and Agsa^ be¬ 
came from now on the target of attack. In the Punjab therawas a 
Coalition Ministry of all parties minns the Muslim League. In the 
N. W, Frontier Province and Assam Congress Ministries held power. 
And it became tbe Muslim League's policy to dislodge these, and put 
themselves into their place so that when the British transferred 
authority not later than June, 1948, the Muslim League Ministries 
could be recognized as "Succession Governments,’' a promise of whioh 
was embodied in tbe Attlee declaration. And, in the name of “Civil 
Liberty" the Muslim League started a war of nerves on these three 
Ministries. 

Scenes reminiscent of Noakhali-Tipperah were enacted in tbe 
Punjab, and the Ministry under Malik Khizr Hyat Khan were borne 
to the ground by sheer anarchy. This Ministry of the Unionist Party 
Attempt by Mai- consisting of a few Muslims, socially related to the Chief 
11m League to dta- Minister, and a few Hindu and Christian members 
?**&• W**- could only be formed because of Congress and Sikh 
W. Frontier Pro- support, the latter divided almost equally between the 
vines & Atsam. Nationalist Sikh Party and the Akali Party. All these 
parties supplied Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries ; the Unionists 
though numerically the weakest were represented in strength in the Ministry 
in proportion that Bore no relation to their number. The anarohy 
released by the Mplim League over the Punjab wore down the nerves 
of the Unionist Muslim members of the Ministry, and in a moment 
of weakness the Chief Ml ms ter was persuaded to resign without consult¬ 
ation with his Congress and Sikh colleagues, as told us by Lala 
Bhim Sen Saoobar, Finance Minister in this Ministry. Loud and 
persistent was the criticism in those days of the dubious attitude _ of the 
Governor, Sir Evan Jenkins, who was oharged with using bis influence 
on the side of the Muslim League party, the single strongest party 
in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. Be that as it may, the sinister 
campaign started by the Muslim League to dislodge the Ministry 
was responsible for the murder of Hindus and Sikhs 

numbering 2,049 and 1,103 seriously wounded up to the mid-day of 
March 19, 1947, as the Chief Secretary Mr. Macdonald announced. 
In the light of his remarks that "the figures from Rawalpindi and Attook dis¬ 
tricts are not reliable, and it is feared that when full figures are ascertained 
they will be formidable,” these numbers must be an under-estimate. 
Tbe nature of this lawlessness and butobery can be understood from 
what appeared in the Tribune of Lahore on the strength of a 
Special Representative’s letter despatched on March 30. Mr. Justice 
Teia Singh of the Lahore High Court on lost 80 relatives—his own and 
his wife’s side, the remnants being "just a few minor girls left to 
14(b) 
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the care of God.' 1 Thia record in the Rawalpindi district was matohed 
by what happened in the district of Multan contiguous to the N.-W. 
Frontier Province where an identical campaign was being oarried 
on under the benevolently neutral eyes of the Governor. The 
Civil and Military Gazelle of Lahore, an upholder of “British Raj*’ in ifes 
crudest arrogance, was constrained to acknowledge it, through its special 
correspondent, that “Sir Olaf Caroe was alleged to have sent for his Minis¬ 
ters on or abont March 11 and advised them to join the Mnslim League 
in which oase he would give them all support.'* Because of the 
military^ implications of this anarchy, even conservative British 
papers were found to suggest that Muslim League agitators in this 
province w. re agent provocateurs . Oolin Reed, the London -Daily 
Telegraph's correspondent writing from Peshawar, bad the following 
significant paragraph : 

41 Agent pnvoc .tears from other Provinces have been stirring up Muslim 
feelings here by displaying photo graphs of skulls and tom fragments of the Quoran 
from Bihar." 

In the eastern extremity of India, ^sam. came nnder the same 
malignant attentions of the Muslim League trying to exploit an 
agrarian grievance to serve political purpose. To 
purpose of explain the genesis of this problem, our readers will 

*atuck 'on* 1 * have to ba taken back to about 3fi years and more. 

Assam's auto- Land-hungry Muslims, specially from the district of 

nomy Mymeneingh belonging to the Province of Bengal, led 

by men of means in search of more land, bad begun to 

migrate to Assam, to the Brahmaputra Va'ley of the Province, on 

the quest for fresh fields and pastures anew The Assam Administration 
encouraged these ‘ colonists'* who had not yet cat off all relation with 
their "home” district, the more prosperous of them specially. When 
Montagu’s ’‘Diarchy" arrived, and Assamese-speaking public men had 
opportunity to look around with inner knowledge of the tendency of 
things, they did n«t like it, for two reasons. Thirst, these immi¬ 
grants were Bengalees of whom the people Jr the Brahmaputra 

Valley had developed an innate dreadJ^second, these new-comers 

would be encroaching on tbeir own resources which bad been reserved 
by Nature for the people of the Brahmaputra Valley alono^Many 
of the British administrators bad by now begun to sympathize with 
these fears and aspirations. So a Line Syslrm was introduced limit¬ 
ing the immigrants’ land-hunger, confining their activities to certain 
specified .Rfeas of _lower A°sam. But the immigrants represented an 
torcS ag!i. i nst; wWcilrttfe indigenous people could not pub up a 
fight; their negative attitude was a handicap and they were driven to 
depend on a defensive taotics which was more often than not 
ineffective There were also Muslims in the area whose ancestors 
had trickled there during the last two centuries beginning with Mir 
Jnmla’s abortive attack on Assam’s freedom. These people oould not 
be discriminated against as they had become racy of the soil of the 
Brahmaputra Valley. But their leadors were naturally sympathetic to 
brother Muslims trying to better themselves, who, they hoped, would in 
time become as good as themselves as citizens of Assam. Sir 
Mnhammad Saadullah represented these Assam Muslims at their beet. 
And during this time as “Executive Councillor" under the Minto- 
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Morley constitutional changes, as a “Minister" tinder the Montagu 
dispensation, he helped the Muslim immigrants, even straining the 
law for this purpose- Muslim officers in the Assam Administration 
entered into the spirit of this game, and were found co-operating with Sir 
Muhammad to advance special Muslim interests. For, the 
Minto-Morley and the Montagu-Chelmsford Acts bad given statutory 
recognition to Muslim separatism, and the Muslims of India bad 
started to think that they were a separate people, though the vast 
majority of them had Hindu blood in their veinB. The Samuel Hoare Act 
of 1955 .worsened conditions which were reflected in the activities 
of responsible Muslims. They began ' to popularise the idea 

amongst their co-religionists that they were a separate “nation” 
entitled to have a separate State the dimension of which must coin¬ 
cide with areas where they were a majority or where they could 
convert themselves into a majority in course of a few years This 
was how Assam, the Brahmaputra Valley, came into the picture of 
Muslim League ambitions. This Province was divided into two 
sharply demarcated areas separated by the range of hills through 
which passed the Assam Bengal Bailway. The southern portion 
watered by the river Surma was known as the Surma Valley, the 
northern portion took its name from that of the great river 
Brahmaputra which had a place in the Itahabharata, the great epio 
depicting the times of the Kuruksbetra battle which was fought 
about 8.2C0 years back, if not more. The former was almost wholly 
Bengalee-speaking, the majority being Muslims. The latter was a 
medley of peoples of many races, hill people being more than one 
third of the population. The politically conscious and dominant classes 
were the minority of 25 lakhs (two and half millions) Assamese- 
speaking people. In this set-up, Sir Mohammad Sa&dulla could easily 
exploit the fear of the Bengalee felt by the Assamese to consolidate 
bis own position, to advance the ambitions of the Muslim League. The 
unvarying support given him by the British bureaucracy in Assam and 
the white-skinned “Planter Raj" of the Province also accounted- for 
his influence over the Assam Administration. He was a Muslim 
Leaguer neither by inclination nor by conviction, but because by 1940 
Assam bad come to be included in tbe "Muslim Zone*' of tbe 
Muslim League geo-politics. So we find ium encouraging sentiments 
that expressed Muslim League ambitions He was found present at an- 
“extraordinary general meeting" of the iraam Islam Mission Society 
held on tbe 10th March, 1940, where the Secretary, teacher of a 
school at Shillong, uttered the following words hot with material 
greed over which the veneer of Islam threw a colouration of 
respectability: 

“I will not dabble in politics. But 1 sincerely believe that ibis Islam 

Mission.can do openly, yeaa fully and lawfully what oil era of our Muslim 

organisations cannot do in a similar nay. 'ihe Islam Mission can turn a - 
minority, in course of a few years, into an overwhelming majority, and e»sily 
solve the baffling problem of Aesam politics today—1 mom, the notorious Line 
System.'^ 

This stoTy will enable onr readers to understand why Mr. Mohammad 
All Jinnah. waB so adamant in bis BUpport to the 1 ‘Grouping' ‘ arrangement 
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The Baling out of which pnt Assam and Bengal in a single Group threaten- 
Civil Liberties cam- ing Assam's autonomy to the profit of the Muslim 
palgo by Muslim League and their supporters and dopes. And -when the 

League. 20 th February (1947) deolartion held the prospeob of 

dividing the country and of the British Government transferring 
their authority to Provincial Governments, Muslim League leadership 
made a determined attempt to turn the Province of Assam into their 
special reserve by ponring into the Province Muslims from Ben¬ 
gal. And as the Ministry in Assam was dominated over by Assamese- 
speaking people, afraid of the Bengalee and afraid of the Muslim, 
Mr Gopinath Bardoloi, the Chief Minister, could not afford to be as 
accommodating as his opposite number in the a Punjab. He clamped 
down an order prohibiting Muslim League’s “fifth-column” activities 
■in the shape of inflammable speeches and inflammatory writings. And 
the Muslim League stalwarts turned themselves over-night into defend¬ 
ers of “civil liberties I” But their campaign fizzled out in Assam as 
well as in the N. W. Frontier Province both under Congress Minis¬ 
tries. In the Punjab the weakness of a Muslim Chief Minister, 
Malik Khizir Hyat Khan, did not enable the Ministry to stand np to 
this attempt at sabotage. And though the British Governor responsible 
for law and order in the Province—the two gods at the altar of the 
British bureauoaoy had ever been paying homage—did not put the 
Muslim League Patty into power, the attempt was worth making in 
view of the fact that the “Civil liberties" campaign demonstrated the capa¬ 
city of the Muslim League to shake the Administration which could 
be regarded as a proof of their capacity to maintain and re-build it. The 
following extracts cabled from London on April 12 (1947) from an 
article in the Times had many hints and suggestions that supported 
this interpretation of ours. And as the Hindu and the Sikh bad suffered 
the most in the Punjab in life, limb, honour and wealth, the Muslim League 
had no Reason to regret their excursion into gangsterism. This appre¬ 
ciation in the columns of the London Times of the Indian situation as 
it obtained at the time when the new Governor-General was busy 
with intense negotiations with Indian leaders throws light on the issues 
which could not any longer be left un-resolved. 

“The Muslim League attempt to seize power in the Pnnjub, admittedly the 
nodal ioiot of Pakistan, baa so^ar broken down in the face of Hindu and Sikh 
opposition. If persisted tu, iM seems likely to reinforce the growing demand for 
the division of the Province into Muslim ana non-Muslim areas.” 

“Those who still hope to preserve the unity of the Punjab are now discuss¬ 
ing the possibility of zonal autonomy. The schome though only a halfway house 
to reel partition, would effectively frustrate league aspirations by depriving the 
Muslim population of any real grievance, except that they would be unable to role 
over Hindus and Sikhs. 

“it would be a mistake to infer that this plan has been devised merely to 
disconcert the manoeuvres of the League. It is in fact related to a wider project, 
long discussed, of adjusting ’purely arbitrary boundaries of the existing Provinces, 
fixed either by historic accident or British convenience, to* the requirements of a 
Federal system based on differences of race and vulture, but it has come into new 
prominence as the result of Mr. Jinnah's insistence on Pakistan and if applied 
aleo to Bengal, would deprive Pakistan of its principal attraction. 

“While there is no disposition in political circles to d-mand sny precipitate 
action there ie the growing expectation that Lord M-untbatien will soon be in a 
position to propose some novel solution for the constitutional and communal dead¬ 
lock which still impedes India’s advance to full independence.” 
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"In bo far as this expectation, natural as it in obscure, the responsibility, now 
placed aquar>ly upon Indian shoulders by the Briiirh diciaion 10 tranrfer power 
bv June 1948, may binder r»ther lhan help the Vic roy in difficulties or the 
trausitinnal period. But it has at least the advaniage of affording to all parues 
an opportuuiiy for serious reflection on ihe present »'a<e oi ti-e country. 

•"Ihe Congress party have accepted the Cabinet Missions plan and its 
interpretation by the British Government l*Bt December. They would be well 
advised 10 reaffirm its acceptance in emphatic »nd unambiguous terms in return 
for which they would b« entitled «o me ssenram-e that the Muslim League »H1 
respect ibe position of ihe Hkiia in Punjab and the Hindu majority in Assam, 
when the Conaiitu.m Assembly epliia imo i s provincial groups. 

‘‘The recent revival ol ihe partition scheme for the Punjab and Bengal may 
provide them with the means to strike a b-rpain with ‘he League upon both 
matters; if they can do so, the Cabinet Plan will once more become the accepted 
working design lor a new India. 

Wa have made an attempt; to make the history of Muslim League 
disruptionism as complete as possible, British contribution to the 
Indian States* strengthening of this spirit playing no less an 
"lap,e of Para- important part in it. We will leave the appreciation 

Buiuntey**—tta of this factor by saying that if there had been no 

consequences Muslim League in India to . -help prolong British 

tenure, one would have been manufactured by British skill—an instru¬ 
ment of disruption of the peopled united front directed against alien 
usurpation. This is not a surmise. The British did it, and the 
Indian States came in bandy for the purpose. And their action in 
the line was exposed in the Cabinet Delegation's Memorandum of May 
12, 1946, declaring that with their departure would lapse “Paiamounioy" 
—the relation that hound these more than 660 States, Principalities 
and Jaigirs to the Government in India and the authority over 
whioh the Governor-General ol India exercised as "Vioeroy, representing 
the Crown of Britain. In the ultimate analysis this dual role 
of a British politician generally staying only for five years in India has 
been a constitutional fiction. Abstruse have been the reasonings 
trying to uphold this fiotion ; constitutional “experts’* have tried to 
sustain it or reason it out. But it has been doing duty for about 
160 years, and the lapse of Psramountcy** will have the following con¬ 
sequences, as detailed in the last paragraph of that Memorandum. 

consequence sud in view of the desires expressed to 
* °* the Indian States, Bis Majesty's Gevtrnmfnt will cease to 
pow , e , rB of Pwamountoy. This mens that the rights of the States 
which flow from them relation to the Crown will no longer exist *nd that all ihe 
by *5* Paramount Power will return to the State*. Political 
ftrrahgexnentB btt^een the on ihe one side and tli*» Britinh Crown and 

sion Govern n b t y ^ e o UteB e,,,c . rmg Vi* 0 » Federal relationship with the Suceea- 
ntJtmSI? 1 *£5* , or Goreinniente id British India, or failing this entering into 
particular politics! arrangements with it or them." entering into 

ana^ieSer 6 “o^StnST“T 1 . \ “ emW °/ tb ® Congress Committee 
the Bret '£ in Peoples Movement for democratic freedom, was 
the first to smell a rat i n this British plan. If it be given ehana 

5 SSffi 5 fi o iB -^ dia ’. n ° b ° Dly « ’Pakistan” but 4V nutto 
From fiJiaLk _ aS8 ® rfcl ° g . tbe,r r, 8 bt to separata existence. 


From Ttotitk ... • ..nu so separate existence. 

£T EurnSrf P “ m * y U that kh «y constitute TJlsterizatioir 

TO, may act 


may not speculate on 
o. tf* mWmTni from St fi 


the purpose behind this move of 
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irill be advanced on tbeir behalf—the States, their Prinoes and peo¬ 
ples are sot chattels that can be auctioned; the least that Britain 
could do for them was to restore their freedom to theih at the end 
of 150 years. But there were sections of Britain’s old ruling classes 
-who appeared to be perturbed over the betrayal by Britain of her 
undertakings, written on parchment, over the fate of 90 millions of 
dusky people. ’’Leftist" writers in Britain have got into the habit 
of calling these remnants of a vanished age—“Blimps"—the stiff, up¬ 
standing military man or diplomat who have the guts to disapprove 
of tbeir age and ignore its existence by retiring to the Suburbia that 
skirts London. This class showed a certain amount of renewed acti¬ 
vity when Lord Mountbatten bad brought about bis coup in getting 
Congress and Muslim League leaders to put tbeir signatures to bis 
division of India plan. One of them. Sir William Barton, advertised 
as “a well-known” “writer on Indian affairs, threw off his ohest ’the 
doubts and resentments of bis class on the hospitable columns of the 
London Spectator of the last week of Jane, 1948. We propose to share 
this dissertation with our readers. 

“Frrin the point of view of the princes the position crcatfd by the recent 
demarche of Bis May-sty's Ccrvenmci.t ia •<riot)*. In the declaration of policy 
of M*y, 22 la-i year, th>y were told d> finitely that the Military proiwition would 
be withdrawn. In ether wi ids, Britain repudiates her treaty obligations without 
the Flight* st bint 'bat sny return »ouid be made in respect of the lemtoriesceded 
to her tor the maint*nance of th- n*ceFR*ry n>ilitary force*." 

"It is mxt to ia p<.Bible ihst tie feta cs would be in a petition to conclude 
igTeemtotB with the Court, se in the next two months or t>o. They should be given 
time <o work out their cont. derations, a process in which His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment might give a hoping band. TVo much irtBistei.ee has been placed on the 
isolation of State- from the Bca-board. Kathiawar, Bar. d*, liaji ntnna and >be Pitch 
State-, and moat of ihe Guj-r*t £1*1*8 should be wived by the Kathiawar ports and 
eo wt-old not be dependent economically on Hindus'&n. 

"1 his bung fo if egret men i wi b Cotigrss were imroBBible, a group might, if 
the Congress decided on indtp.ndence, join Pak-B an. Geographically there 
would be no difficulty about Bitch an agreement; or they might claim Dominion 
Status. Could Bis Majesty's Government refuse? 

‘•With unity, the t-at. g would be able to obtain retstnable terms especially now 
that partition ha* weakened the position of thi Court, bs. The l eague will almoBt 
certainly Btsy in the Commonweal h, an added inducement to Pojpm-na l-tates and 
Kuehniir to conclude agreement with it. The Con pries m-y, in such conditions! 
decide to follow the League’s move. By doit g -o it would inspire confidence in 
the States g< nerally; it would give them what they desirt—a guarantee sgainet 
external aggre-sion. 

"the Con federation -of the States, particularly the smaller ones, would, il 
successful, revolutionise the situation. The fart that His Majesty's Govrrmtent 
has offered no assistance to tie States ia establishing their relations with the 
New India has lelt them to make tbeir own terms as best they may. 

This section of British opinion thinking loudly its inner thoughts 
gave a due to the popularity of certain proposals that were being 
Me. Jlnnah’s canvassed. “Dominion Status’*, for the States individually 
Interpretation^ , where possible or in ’’Confederations" where necessary 

°Memorandnm 7 ?aB 0D0 °* ^ese. Sir William Barton trotted out this 

emo.aa idea; others may have had this in mind aud passed 

it less publicly to the Princely Order. Some of the Princes 
appeared to have responded to the lure of this prospect, their ad¬ 
visers—Dewans and Prime Ministers—gave serious thought .to it. 
The names of Travancore, Mysore, Bhopal, Hyderabad, Kashmir recur 
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again and again in the- Indian Press in connection with discussion 
of the Mountbatten plan. The leader of the Muslim League, Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jionah, felt impelled to contribute the interpretation 
of his party .or “nation” to the 8tateH* Memorandum of the Cabinet 
Delegation of the year before which remained intact under the June 
’8 (1947) settlement. As a lawyer of eminence hiB interpret¬ 

ation had a value of its own, but in actual practice it has since 
been proved that even in ''Pakistan'' the States falliog within its 
territory did not enjoy any of the rights and privileges- of “full 
sovereign status’' that Mr. Jiunah had deoreed for them in course of 
his statement sent out on June 17, 1948. We will not speculate on 
the motive behind Mr. Jinnah's interpretation; we will only note 
that the realist in him for once did yield to. the idealist coming out 
in this statement issued when the fight for the Muslim “nation's** 
self-determination had been won through the intervention of "The 
Third Party." If Mr. Jinnah's idealism was sincere, he could not 
have disapproved so violently of the “Pathanisfcan” ideal wbioh Khan 
Abdul Gaffat Khan, leader of the Khudai Khitmadgar (Servant of 
God) organisation in the N.-W. Frontier Province and a leader of 
the Indian National Congress daring the pre-partition days, has been 
sponsoring openly since June 8, 1948—as a unit of the "Pakistan" 
State holding relations on the same term* and conditions so generously 
acknowledged in Mt. Jinnah's statement on the future of the States 
in India and “Pakistan." We print it below. 

“There i* a great di «l of controversy going on wilh regard to the Indian Stites 
end I am, tber fore, oblig <t to state tue losiiion of the All-India Muslim League 
so that here should be no misun ier-tanding as to what the Muslim Lfc-guo 
atonde for and what our policy is Wi'h riganl to the Indian states. / 

‘'Constitutionally and legally, the Indian States will be independent/ sove¬ 
reign States On the terminti.n of Paramountey and they will be Ire* ty decide 
for themerlves to adopt any course they like; it is opt-n to them to join the 
Hindustan Constituent Assembly or the Pakistan Constituent as embty or decide 
to remain ind'pendent In >he laetcase they enter i-to -uch agreements or rela¬ 
tionship with Hindustan or Pakistan as th-y may choose. 

“the policy ol the 11-lnd a ttuslim League has b en clear from the very 
biginning: we do not wish to intefire with the internal affairs of any .-tat; for, 
that is a matter primarily t-i be resolved between the lUhre and the peopl s of the 
States. Such Stat s as wi*h to enter the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
of their free will and de-ire to discu-s or negotiate with ue. s all find us ready 
and willing <o do »o. If they wish to remain independent and wish to negiviats 
or adju-i any political nr any other relationship such as commercial or economic 
relations with Pakistan **<* shall be tlsd to discuss with them and corns to 
setUemntfl which fill be in the interest of both, 

‘The Bri'ish Government have made it clear that Paramountey will no* be 
transferred to any Government or Governments or authority that may be set up 
in British India and thtt itself shows that Patamoun’cy cannot lie transferred 
but is goii g io terminate. On its termination the full sovereign status of tho 
Indian States emerges.'' 

The subject of the future of the States loomed large when the 
timq for final decision could not bo postponed. Wo know for a fact 
that the rulers and the advisers of certain major 
Majority of Stales Sfc a tes were being lured by interpretations like those 
^ 0, Au*mbly leDt -°f Mr. Jinnah - The majority of them, however, appear- 

y ed to have decided their course of notion by the 

time this decision was taken. Some of their representatives bad al¬ 
ready taken part in the discussions of the Constituent Assembly, 
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sitting at New? Delhi sinoe December 9, 1946. A section of the Princely 
order represented by the Nawab of Bhopal appeared to be holding out 
for better terms than their general acceptance of the Cabinet Dele* 
gations plan held hopes of. Defence, foreign Affaire and Communi¬ 
cations were the three subjects only on which they were prepared to 
derogate from their “sovereignty.’’ The resolution passed by tbe Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Chamber of Princes on January 29, 1947, 
indicated their attitude in this matter of “accession”, as was expressed 
in the following words. “Every State shall continue to retain its 
sovereignty and all rights and powers other than those that have 
been expressedly delegated by it. There can be no question of any 
powers being vested or inherent or implied in the Union in respect of 
the Stares unless specifically agreed to by them.’’ The “Objectives” 
resolution passed on January 21. 1947, by tba Constituent Assembly at 
the instance of Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, Vice'President of Lord 
Wavell's Executive Council, declaring that tbe constitution of India 
would be framed on the basis that the State would be “&n independent 
sovereign Republic'’ appeared to have scared some of them away, 
and the 29th January resolution of theirs was intended to be a challenge 
to the Constituent Assembly. But all of tbem did not succumb to this fear of 
an uncertain future when tbe rising tide of democracy appeared to be 
so threatening to privileged and vested interests. Therefore did we 
find Sir Brojendralal Mitter, Dewan of Baroda State, one of tbe 
most progressive amongst Indian States built under the inspiring 
leadership of the late Sayajirao Gaekwad, grand-father of the present 
Maharaja, breaking away from the evil influence of the Chamber of 
Princes, and preparing tbe ground for joining the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. An item of news sent out from Bombay on April 11, 1947, 
showed that other Princes were lining themselves up on the side of 
unity. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner appeared to be tbe 
leader and representative of this group ; be announced that “Baroda 
Udaipur, Jaipur, Patiala, Bewa, and Bikaner had decided to send re¬ 
presentatives to tbe Constituent Assembly to taka part in framing a 
constitution under which all of them. Prince or peasant, will have 
to live and work in a free India.” A May 14 news-item said that 
35 of the Central India States, except Bhopal and Indore, had deci¬ 
ded to enter the Constituent Assembly, and a New Delhi news sent 
out on June 26, 1947, announced that despite the antagonistic atti¬ 
tude of some prominent Indian States like Tr&Tancore and Hyderabad, 
no less than 40 Indian States, besides representatives of 400 
"residuary group States" are expected to attend tbe forth¬ 
coming session of the Constituent Assembly when it meets on July 
14. 1947. The ntunber of people on whose behalf these States’ re¬ 
presentatives were coming forward to take part in a common task 
was estimated to be 44 millions out of the 93 millions belonging to 
the whole body of States. It can, therefore, be olaimed that tbe 
difficulty intended to be raised by tbe interpretation of "full sovereign 
status’’ of Indian States, said to be implicit in tbe Cabinet Delegation’s 
Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy published on May 
22, 1946, had been laid to rest by tbe time the decision on the parti¬ 
tion of India was taken. The last word on tbe subject so faT as 
Britain and her Government were concerned was ottered by Lord Mount* 
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batten when addressing a Press Conference at New Delhi in the mor* 
rung of June 4, he said on a different context. 

r j• " T ^ e Indian States cannot enter separately os Dominions.” If any of the 
Inaiau brates came to him for having speoi*l treaty—economic or miliiary—with 
His Majesty s Government, he would transmit snch a requests to the proper 
quarters, but the question has uot so far arisen.” 

i hern can be no negotiation between “JHia Majesty’s Government and the 
States.... we are coming out of ’all our commitments. In the process of 
quitting power in India we must try and approach it ffi as legally correct a 
manner as possible. > 


We do not know when, on what 'particular day of what month, 
the leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League agreed to accept 
Main lines of par- the deed of disruption. The signatures must have 
Uilon plan accept- come afterwards- It appears that by the end of the 
third week of April (1947) after the full-month talk, 
* “ initiated by Lord Monntbatten, the main lines of the 

policy had been settled. Tbe London Socialist weekly— New States¬ 
man & Nation —in its issue of April 24 indicated these in an article, 
The Special Correspondent of the Lahore • IVibune threw more light 
on the details of the affair in hie despatch of April 27. Both 
we reproduce below. 

‘‘What he (Lord Mountbatienj has achieved, as reports from India indicate, 
is to make them more s'mrply aware of tbe realities of tbe immediate future. 
Hence the recognition by the Congress that some form of Pakistan will have to 
be offered to the Muslim League by June, 1948 . Pfc. Nehru has already come out 
with a blunt statement that tbe Muslim League can have their Pakistan, provided 
that they do uot taka more than th-y are strictly entitled to nn the population 
basis. This means partition of the Punjab and Bengal, with loss of Calcutta to 
the Muslims. It is a reasonably fair offer, because nothing more than Muslim 
majority areas can be claimed ‘democratically.'*— New Statesman & Nation 
(Loudon). 

“Firstly, truncated Pakistan in the event of Mr. Jinnah insisting on a 
separate sovereign State, Mr. Jinnah is insisting thereon and, hence, he would 
have his Pakistan. 

Secondly, partition of the Punjab end Bengal—EaBt Bengal getting Sylhet from 
AsBam—partbion on voluntary' basis, but, if a mutual agreement is not possible, 
plebiscite and boundary commission. 

Thirdly, plebiscite in the Frontier Province to ascertain -jrhether that Province 
wants to join the Pakistan. , __ 

Fourthly, soon af er the new announcement of an.award, Muslim Provinces, 
however, would form, if they so choose, a Centre of their own, and have a sepa¬ 
rate Cabinet for the co-ordination of common snbjects, 

Fifthly, the Con*titu«it Assembly would be declared sovereign and the consti¬ 
tution evolved would apply to Hindustan areas and the Union centre of such States 
end units as nave joined the Constituent Assembly. 

Tae details regarding partition, whether it be of property or population of the 
two remains to be Battled. The outlines of the tentative plan of Lord Mountbatten 
would be announced before tho end of May."—(Delhi Special correspondent of 
Lahore JVttuna). 

By this time the battle lor Indian unity had been lost. Curiously 
enough, on April 80, Mr. Jinnah characterized the demand for the division 
of tba Punjab and Bengal as “a sinister move, aotuated by spite and 
bitterness." But, it was queer that Mr. Jinnah would 
Partition of the 8Q HOCm forgetting that in the Cabinet Delegation’s 
'^dAsMin plan and statement the possibility of snob a fragments- 
® n ’* tion had been disoussed and almost accepted. In tbe 

paragraph of olauaa 6 of their statement of 16th May (1946) appeared the 
following words: 

14(e) 
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“...nor on we see any justification for ineluding within a sovereign 

•Pakistan* those districts of the Punjab, and of Bengal nod As,am in which the 
population is predominantly non-Muslim. Every argument that can be ueed in 
favour of 'Pakistan' can equally, in our view, bo used in favour of the exclusion 
of non-Muslim areas from "Pakistan." 

Why should this reasoning have been lost on the leadership of 
the Muslim League, we shall never know. Bat the fact remains that 
Mr. Jtnnah’s out- the world would not be taken in by this ontcry 

cry and Babn raised by Mr. Jinnah. For years since March, 1940, 

Bajeadra Prasad’s publio men and publicists in India have been trying to . 

cruel reply g e £ inside the mind of the Mnslims of India that the 

fragmentation of India on the lines of the Muslim League's definition 
of “Pakistan", embodied in their Lahore resolution passed in the last 
week of March, 1940, would demand the bisection of the Punjab and 
perhaps, the trisection of Bengal. In the frenzy of their partisan 
folly they would not pay heed to this note of warning. Perhaps, 
they counted on the support of British imperialists to help them 
grab as much territory as was decently possible. And that.modioum 
of decency Britain had to maintain in order to save faoe in inter¬ 
national society. Therefore was the counter-reasoning offered in the 
quotation made above. But Mr. Jinnah would not understand this. And 
Babn Bajendra Prasad who appeared to have forgotten the art of 
anger, even he was found tabbing it in into tbs Muslim Leagae leader's 
ruffled nerves in course of a statement of that date- “If division 
has to oome, and Mr. Jinnah insists that it should come, then it should be 
as complete and thorough-going as possible...” Mr. Jinnah appeared 
to have come to realize only too late that the consequence of the division 
of the two Provinces 

".will be, logically, that all other Provinces will have to be cut up in 

a similar way which will be dangerous, as to embark ou this line will lead to the 
breaking up of the various Provinces and create a far more daugirous situation in 
the future than at present. If such a process were to bo adopted it will Birike at 
the root of the administrative, economic and political life ol the Provinces, which 
have for nearly a century been developed and built up on that basis and have grown 
and are functioning under the present constitution as autonomous Provinces, 

The reply of Babn Bajendra Prasad to this plea was clear and 
cruel. 

“He speaks of the administrative, economic and political life of the ProvincrB 
being disrupted by their division. He forgets that he is responsible for disrupting 
these and many more valuable tieB which have been forged in the course of 
centuries by seeking to divide India. If exchange of population has to take place, 
its magnitude will be reduced immensely if the Provinces are divided, and the 
distance to be travelled by the exchanged population of these Provinces will also 
be considerably cut down. 

To this point in Mr. Jinuah’s statement attention should 

be drawn as it presaged the out-lines ol a policy which bad heen 
Exchange ot growing in tbe League leader's mind since October, 
population—logi- 1946, when the Bihar disaster occurred in reaction to 

ol e, ‘Pakl«uo" eventa in Noakhali-Tipperah during the earlier part 

of that month. He had broached the proposal that 
there should be exchange of population, arranged by the 

Government or Governments concerned, as it had been demonstrated 
once more that the Hindu and the Muslim in India could not bear 
one another s presence, could not look with patience at the smoke rising 
from one another s oven, to quote ftn expressive idiom- used by a 19th. 
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century Muslim preceptor. With “Pakistan” assured, Mr. Jinnah’s mind 
began to move in its accustomed groove; he revived his proposal, trying to 
accustom the minorities in the two States yefc-to-be-born, to the idea of 
migration. The dire prospect held forth by this proposal could not 
have been realized by even the soberest of Indian politicians engaged 
in oarving out their country. And Mr. Jinnah's 80th April statement 
did not receive the attention that was its due. Bven he could not 
have realized the full implications of his own proposal—the logioal 
culmination of his “Pakistan”. He appeared to have begun to enter¬ 
tain fears that the setting up of two States would be dangerous to 
their respective minorities. And as a remedy or preventive measure, he 
stressed the opinion. 

"It is obvious that if the Hindu minorities in Pakistan wish to emigrate and 
go to their homeland of Hindustan they will be at liberty to do so, and vice versa 
those Muslims who wish to emigrate from Hindustan can do so and go io Pakis¬ 
tan, and, sooner or later, exchange of population wilt have to take place and the 
Constituent Assemblies of Pakistan and Hindustan can take up the matter and, 
subsequently, respective (Jovernments in Pakistan and Hindustan can effectively 
carry out the exchange of population, wherever it may be necessary and feasible/’ 

Babu Rajandra Prasad on behalf of his own State-to-be accepted on 
the same day the proposal in all sincerity. Bub for all concerned 
neither the 'proposer nor the seconder had the opportunity to press on 
their proposal to its logical end. And the authorities, yet under 
British control, did not face the situation or prepare themselves to 
face it with the promptitude imperatively necessary. As a result, on 
and from June 4 to November 30. 1947, communal frenzy and 
ferocity had their full BW&y in the Punjab and in its eastern neigh¬ 
bourhood—Delhi Province, the Jafc and Sikh States of what is known 
today as the Bast Punjab Province. What Mr. Jinnah had proposed 
bub failed to dispose of, his Muslim ‘nation*’ started to do in their own 
natural way. That example was infectious, and the Hindu “nation” 
and the Sikh ^“nation” of Mr. Jinnah's definition showed that they could 
borrow and better in the borrowing. The Government under Lord 
Mountbatten could only look helplessly on this anarchy; the violence 
of the people getting the better of the organized violence of the 
Government; the people demonstrated once again that they were 
the masters, that it was their privilege and pastime to indulge in 
anarchy to teach the Government its subordinate position in the scheme 
of things. Thu pride of le&derehip lay humbled in the dust; the 
might of the State bad’ no reply to the people’s unoonsoious urge to 
assert its will, though in the doing of ib Vox Fopuli (the Voice of 
the People) became Vox Diaboli (the Voice of the Devil). 

We are however, anticipating events. To return to April 30, 1947. 
By that date we saw Muslim Loague leadership reconciled to “a trun¬ 
cated, mutiliabed, moth-eaten Pakistan” (Mr. Jinnah’s 
Gandhi# engaged Q wn words), though making verbal protests against 
daring this lime yds dispensation of fate. The month of May was 

hridoeoirecon* wholly engaged in giving shape, definite and conorebe, 

eillation to the scheme of partition, Correspondents of foreign 
neW 9 -papers in India started with vigour a campaign of 
publicizing men and matters Indian, probing into the minds of the leaders 
of public opinion aa to thsir reactions to the shape of things implicit 
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in British policy. The first to be tackled in this behalf was Mahatma 
Gandhi. On May 5. a New Delhi despatch described what he had 
said to Doon Campbell, Banter's special correspondent. It is surpris¬ 
ing that this lover of unity and deoenoy should have been subjected 
to fcbiB scrutiny even when all the world knew that this life during the 
recent months had been standing out as a shining protest against disropt- 
ionism. For about six months since November, 1946, he had been concen¬ 
trating hie old energies on building a bridge between the Hindu and the 
Muslim in Noakhali broken by Muslim fanaticism, roused by the 
hate campaign of the Muslim League. He had been going from 
village to village trying to recall the majority, the Muslims, to their 
duties and responsibilities as neighbours : he bad been trying to recall 
„ Hindus to their dignity as human beings now lost owing to fear and 
distrust of their neighbours. His trek reminded one of the spiritual 
ministrations of founders of religions—carrying the glad ridings of great 
joy of human brotherhood and peace. Since the introduction of rail¬ 
way and steamer servioes into India about a hundred yearB back, 
there has been nothing like this that a leader of men should be 
moving on foot from village to village with a view to aucoour the 
distressed, to put courage into hearts that were afraid, to put hope 
into hearts that had lost hopes, to shame the evil-doer by refusing 
to use the machinery of law for rousing bis conscience—the sure 
guarantee of right conduct, Gandhiji bad been declaring off and on 
that Noakhali represented to him a laboratory for finding a remedy 
for the inter-communal distrust that threatened civilised life in India, 
that if he sncceded in Noakhali, be will have demonstrated to the 
erring people that friendliness and beart-unity were possible between 
followers of different creeds and faiths. When the same fanaticism 
made Muslims of Bihar its viotims, the old man turned his steps 
to the disrupted areas of that Province trying to rouse the conscience 
of Biharee Hindus to the shame of their oonduot, to its 
danger and unwisdom. And when the same thing burst out in the 
Punjab in Marob, 1947, he could advanoe the hope that bis work 
in Noakhali and Bihar would recall the Muslima of the Punjab to 
sanity. Foreign newspaper men know this story as well as or 
better than tbe majority in India or outside. Doon Campbell's questions 
and answers thereto by Gandhiji did not, however, tell us anything new. 


Question : Ib the communal division of India inevitable 7 Will such division 
solve the communal problem 7 

Answer: Personally, I have always said, 'No’' and I Bay ‘no’ even now to 
both these questions. 

Question: Do you subscribe to the opinion that Britain will be morally 
obliged to stay on in India if outstanding Bindn-Muslim differences have not been 
resolved by June, 1948 7 

Answer: This is a question that has never been put to me before. It would 
. tt good thing if the British were to go to-day—the la remaining months mean 
mtschlet to India. 


Gandhiji added: ‘I do not question thenobl'ity of the Bri''‘ah declaration. I 

* 7 °. n< ? 1 question •ha tino-nty of the Viceroy,.it is not rossible for India lo 

"V, • = v tbal , Btate *11 of a sudden. 1 have never ap» reciated tbe argument 
e “n'i«h want so many months to get Trady to leave. 

. T j.’ 1 have not detested the British by force of arms. It b»e bem a victory 
* of moral force. Assuming, o* curse, th«' ev< ry word of what has been 
** Dt . 10 "*carried then the British decision will go dn*n in history 
as the noblest act of the British nation. That being so, the 13 months' stay of 
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praise 

Gandbiji'* 
ImlitMCt on 
“honesty " and 
Immediate 
'withdrawal 
with no mental 


the British power and.British firms are really a hindrance rather than a heln 
iato'bSn ” tyb ° dy 1<>0ka ‘° r he p to the ereat “ Uitftr y machine they have brought 

• . Th S, t L . happened in Bengal, Bihar, the Punjab, the North-west Frontier Pro- 
Tince. Tbe Hindus and MuBlima Baid in turn : ‘Let us have the Britii-h troODB ’ 
It is a humiliating spectacle. I have said so often before bui it does not suffer in 
value through repetition because every time i repeat it, it gaioB force. 

The British will have to take the ruk of leaving India to chaos or anarchv. 
This is so beeaueo there has bean no home role—it h»s been imposed on the neo- 
ple, and when yon voluntarily remove that rule there might be no rule in the 
initial stage, it might have come about if we bud gained victory by foroe of 
arms. The communal feuds you nee here are, in my opinion, partly due to the 
predence of tho'Briii-h. If the British were not here we would etill go through 
lire no doubt, but that fire would purify us,’* c 

Oar readers will have noticed that Gandbiji was profuse in bis 
of the Britsh decision to quit 'India as “the noblest aot of 
the British nation”; and he expected that the 
Britons would .try to deserve it; he said that 
he was .'assuming'' that "a complete withdrawal 
would take place with complete honesty behind it— 
reservation of any kind whatever." This insistence 
on "complete honesty" was significant from more points than one ; his 
reference to the 13 months remaining"—May, 1947 to Jane, 1948—as 
affording British dieharda opportunity to work “mischief’ was the 
fruit of experience of about two centuries of British policy of 

making promises to ears and breaking these to the heart, 

When he uttered bis complimentary words he must have 
been aware that the battle for India’s unity, symbol of the composite 
Rationalism of India, had been all but lost, and bis urgent request 
that the “Third Party”—the source of many mischiefs—should with' 
draw its authority from India even long before the time fixed by 
them, must have been inspired by the feeling that their further presence 
in the country would be undesirable and dangerous. 

The next person to be tackled by Boon Campbell was the 
Mnelim League's Qaid-e-Azam. Hero the interviewer aDd the inter- 
viewed appeared to have been freer in giving 
rein to their feelings. In the presence of Gandbiji, 
Beuter's “special correspondent” appreared to have 
been ill at ease. But in tbe Qaid-e-Azam's expansive 
presence he was in bis element, and Mr. Jinnah was more commu¬ 
nicative than was usually tbe case with him. The high-light of the 
interview, and tbe spirit of mischief implicit in the situation, was 
supplied by the question 

"Will you di-m»nd a corridor through Hindustan connecting the Eastern 
•nd WcBtern Pakistan ?" 


A tbooiand-inilc 
corridor through 
"Blndntlbair 
demanded 


Mr Jinnah’s reply was a suspiciously oryptio “Yes". We have often 
wondered since then what lay' behind Mr. Jinnah's prompt reply. The 
Muslim League's Qaid-e-Azatn often prided himself on boing a realist and a 
logical man ; Boon Campbell could he presumed to be an intelligent 
newspaper-man. Could none of them realize that a corridor, about 1,000 
miles long, would divide India again and put within her borders a 
foreign territory that would further oripple her strength for defenoe 
and offenoe ? Could snob a possibility be tolerated ? These questions 
have only to be put to be brushed aside as foolish aud malicious. 
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After May 31 (1947), the day on ' which the British correspondent 
put hie own leg into his month, the question was never revived ; 
its absurdity must have been realised by all conoemed. Bat it ex¬ 
posed the dirty game which the ruling classes o! Britain were 
atill prepared to play. 

Mr. Mobammad Alt /Jinnah had held a threat that he would 
“fight every inch'* against the proposal (or tbe partition of the Punjab, 
Bengal and Assam. He did not make good this throat, however. A 
letter published in the Nation of Calcutta soon 
'■dB* * n no* a**" hia death on September 11,1948, lifted part of the 
<UvId«f*leaia 1 veil over hie tactics. It was published on the morning 
of 13th September (1948K The letter bad been written to 
Mr. Jinnah ; it referred to certain discussions that 8hri Sarat Chandra Basu 
had with tbe Muslim League’s Qaid-e-Azam; it appeared to suggest that the 
idea of nn-divided Bengal had been favoured in that quarter. But 
ae the announcement of June 8, 1947, had been already made, 

tbe letter written on June 9, 1947 could only suggest that tbe 
Muslim League members of the Bengal Assembly oould, with the 
help of certain Hindu members, over turn the arrangement already 
announced with reference to Bengal, and Mr. Jinnah was asked to 
instruct bis followers in tfaie behalf. As Mr Jinnah did not evidently 
do anything to help on the line suggested—because there was no reply 
to this letter—we can take it that the matter fizzled out. We have 
been assured by friends who were in the know of things that Mr. 
Jinnah had gone so far as to suggest that he would not oppose the 
idea of an un-divided Bengal even remaining unattached to 
“Pakistan’* and to the Indian Union. It was well-known that 
Gandbiji had been sympathetic to this idea, and only high pressure 
from the Congress High Command, represented by Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, and Baba Bajendra Prasad, forced 
him to resile from his position. Before we can go further into this 
matter, we reproduce Shri Sarat Chandra Basu's letter and the 
Nation editor’s Foot-note so that our readers may be in a position 
to understand the implications of thie move. 

1 have to thank you most sincerely for your courtesy and cordiality towards 
me and for the consideration yon gave to my suggistions. Bengal is passing 
through the greatest crisis in her history; but she can yet bo saved, bhe can be 
saved if you kindly give the following instructions to Muslim members of the 
Bengal Legistntive Assembly: 

( 1 ) At the meeting to be held of alt members of the Legist*tive Assembly 
(other than Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the issue as to which 
Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join if it were subsequently 
decided by the two parts to remain united, to vote neither for the Hindus than 
Constituent Assembly nor for the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, and to make it 
dear by a statement in the Assembly or in the Press or otherwise that they are 
solidly in favour of Bengal having a Constituent Assembly of her own. 

( 2 ) At the meetings of the memberB of the two parts of the Legislative 
Assembly Bitting separately and empowered to voto whether or not the Province 
should be partitioned, to vote BOlidly against partition. 

The request I am making to you is in accordance with tbe views you 
expressed to tee when we met. Bnt it seems to me that if you merely express 
your views to your members and not give them specific instructions db to how 
to vote, the situation cannot be saved. I hope you will do all in your power to 
enable Bengal to remain united and to make her a free and independent State, 

If Muslim members of the Bengal Legislative) Assembly vote solidly as suggest- 
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ed in Paragraph (I) and (2) above, I think Lord Monntbattcn will be comnelW 
B? *, n0 ^ l . er meet 'QK of all members of the Assembly (other than Europeans') 

at which a deoision can be taken on the issue as to whether the Province P aa > 
whole desires to have a Constituent Assembly ol her own. 

on the K oi mb!” 8 ‘° De “ hi aSain th ® i3th 01 l4th Bhft11 call on you 
An editorial eulcidation. 

above letter was sent to Qaid-e-Azam by special messenger by Air and 
delivered into his 'hands. Farther conversations with the Qaid-e-Azam had to be 
te e< L3 B - ' a * °3 n «I e i B Command turned down Mr. Sarat Bose’s Scheme for a 
*k ?t ep ! Qde ? t Bo “ e * 1 ’ and ’ G.ndhiji Said in one of h'u prayer 

speeches that he has been ‘taken to task lor supporting Sarat Bnbu’s move.** J 

Nation, Calcutta, September IS, 1948. 


The friends to whom wo have already referred indicated the 
reasons which Mr, Jinnah had elaborated in support of the plan of 
Contradieton 40 Bengal Bengalees, Hindu and Muslim, 

between a religions were regarded as “one people” in spite of their 

“nation” idea & separate religions. Gandhiji could well accept such 

Pnoiab & 'biboo ii S th . 0Bis * di3believer aa he always has been of 

' idea * nations” bred out of (t different religions. But an in¬ 
tense believer in the “two-nations’* theory bora out 
of two religions—Hinduism and Islam—as Mr. Jinnah had been, it was 
nob easy to appreciate his change of front in the matter of Bengal 
while disapproving the idea of a '‘Pathanistan’’ Province in the North 
West Frontier areas of India. These contradictions were never brought 
on the public forum to be discussed and the light of reason thrown 
over them. Perhaps, the times were unpropibious for a suoh a leisurely 
discussion ; the frenzy of “Pakistan” robbed tbe people of their capa¬ 
city bo think deeply and aot in response to such thought unravelling 
the reason and the unreason in the motives lying hidden under the cle¬ 
verness of political manipulators. Whatever be the fact, the fight 
for unity in India had been lost, and any attempt to buttress up 
‘regional self-determination*’ in faoe of the Mountbatten plan was 
pre-determined to failure, Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah had gone too far 
in bis pursuit of the "religious nation” State to be able to persuade 
himself and his followers that persons professing different religions 
oould live inside a single State—all equal citizens. This would be making 
nonsense of the whole conception of “Pakistan” where the Muslims, 
simply because they happened to return a larger number of persons on 
tho occasion of a census, should be masters of tbe situation ; others, 
men and women of other faiths, should agree to live under this 

dispensation of inferiority, of inferior status as citizens. Perhaps, Mr. 
Jinuah was moved to support the idea by the thought that as Mus¬ 


lims happened to be a majority in un-divided Bengal, they would be 
able to maintain by the superiority of their numbers supremaoy over 
the Province’s life, the “separate electorates” device helping them to 
retain control over the machinery of the State. A section of Bengal 
public opinion represented in the Hindu Mahasabha sensed tbe mis¬ 
chief implicit in the Attlee plan of February 20 ; and even before it 
was made public, the executive of tbe Bengal branch of the Hindu- 
Mahas&bha canvassed the idea that the predominantly Hindu area of 
Bengal should be separated from tbe predominantly Muslim area and 
form a unit of the free State of India. They succeeded in drawing to 
their support a powerful section of Congress members who mobilized in its 
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eupport almost the whole body of politioally-oonscious people in the Province. 
This transformation became' possible becanse people had seen what 
Muslim League people in command of influence over the Bengal Ad¬ 
ministration even while a British Governor bad been in control could 
do to Hindn life, honour and property. After that experience, it became 
almost an impossible task for any body in Bengal to persuade Ben¬ 
galee Hindus to trust their fortunes into the hands of a Muslim-do¬ 
minated State. The failure of Sbri Sarat Chandra Basu'e attempt to 
hait the disruption of Bengalee life bad reoeived cqmmendation from 
Gandhiji. But even he could not expect to work miracles ; an un-di- 
vided Bengal would have been a miracle in the then temper 
ol the country, as would have been an on-divided Punjab. In the latter's 
case, however, no each attempt was thought of, mnch less talked 
of. The Sikhs had declared that they would not tolerate Muslim 
hegemony over their life whatever the risk and loss ; the Hindus, 
dominated over by the Arya Samaj, fell into line with the Sikhs, And the 
die was cast for the partition of the Punjab, Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah's 
lamentations on their behalf notwithstanding. 

We have lingared rather long over dreary ending of the British rule in 
India. It was implicit in the unnatural relation between 
Indo-Britlih these two peoples. The British came as aliens; 

Relation remained for 190 yean as aliens ; in their pride, and 

ignorance bred in this pride, they could not accept 
India as their mother country as their predecessors of cultures and 
creeds other than Indians bad done. It has been said that their pride 
of colour had been at the root of mischief and had kept on poison¬ 
ing their relations. Whatever be the truth in this analysis, 1947 of 
the Christian era wrote finis to an episode in India's history. 

We do not feel that either Attlee or Mountbatten ware individually 
responsible for the partition of India. A long line of their predecessors 
laid the lines of a pohoy that could have no other aonseqaence ; the special 
British contribution had consisted in exploiting the discordances in 
Indian social life. The British are “quit" today. Bat their last act 
Bhould be a darning warning to our people. The good and the evil that 
they have left behind will not cease to influence our conduct. 
The education and training to which we had been subjected created 
certain habits of thought aod patterns of life that are more alien 
than Indian; under the imposition of a new technique of production 
of wealth and its distribution British example disrupted our Bocial 
and economio values. We have to recreate oub of the debris' a new 
society that would satisfy the modern conscience, enable tbq least 
amongst us to attain a dignity that fulfilled the promise that made to 
human beings when Indian sages and saints had bailed them as 
“children of immortality". This is the task that waits the India of 
Bam Mohan Boy, of Babindra Nath Tagore, of Mohandas Karamoband 
Gandhi.— {Specially contributed by Shri Huresk Chandra Deb). 1 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

4 , , , Delhi—January 4, 5 & 7, 1947 

. **>• Working Committee was held at Delhi on January 4, 5 

*™ 7 » 19 4r\. Acharya Knpalani pwaided. The members present were Jawaharlal 
Nehra, Vsllabhbhat Patel,_ R»|endra Prasad, Sarojini Naidtt, RsjBgopalaohariar, 
Kamaladevi, Sardar Prstap Bragh, Shankarrao Deo and Jugal Kiahoro. 

Minutes 

. Ihe 5 5 ??. 1 * 9 of the Pi«6Md‘ng» of the last meeting of the Working Oommittee 
held at Delhi on December 8—22, 1948 were placed before the Committee and 
confirmed. 


Draft Resolution for A. I. O. G. 

The Oommittee passed the following draft resolution for the A. I. C. C. : 

(For text ol tbe resolution see A. 1. C. O. proceedings). 

The Oommittee passed the following resolution about the Independence Day to 
be observed on January 26 , 1917 . 1 


INDEPENDENCE DAT 

The next Independence Day is taking place at a moment critical in India’s 
hie.ory when the country is on the verge of the {independence we have straggled 
for and yet many obstructions remain and a aenae of conflict and struggle pervades 
the country. Tbe occasion requires a solemn rededication to the oauee of freedom 
with a full realisation of tbe grave issues that confront the country, The Working- 
Committee are ol opinion that on this occasion the day should be observed with alp 
solemnity and in furtherance of national and constructive activities and the pledge 
taken individually or in groaps, without any speeches being delivered. Procession* 
and publie meetings shonld not be held for this purpose. The Oommittee advises 
Congressmen and Congress Committees accordingly. 

The following pledge should be taken: 

Independence Pledge for 26th January, 1917 
We believe that it ia an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any other 
people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have tbe necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also that 
if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the people 
have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India 
has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on 
the exploitation of tbe masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, 
culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must sever the British' 
oonneotion and attain Puroa Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through ' 
violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a loog way to 
Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to these 
methods that our country will attain independence. 

We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Para* Swaraj is attained. 

We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constraotive programme 
kept before the eonntry by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress and in particular 
of Khsdi, communal harmony and removal of untouohability. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading goodwill among fellowmen without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have 
been neglected and. to advance in every way the interests of those who are considered 
to be bsokwatd and suppressed. We know that though we are out to destroy the 
imperialistic system, we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or non- 
officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus .and Hsrijans must 
bo abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their daily conduct. 
Such distinctions are s bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious faith may 
be different, in our mutual relations.we will not as children of mother India, bound 
by common nationality aud common political and economic interest- 

Ohsrkha and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand village# oi India and for the 


15 - 
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removal o( the grinding poverty of the maaace. Wo thall, therefore, oh for oor 
personal requirements nothing hut Khsdi, and ao far a* possible, product* of 
village handicrafts only and endeavour to make other* do likewiae. We shall alio 
try to work to the beat of onr ability aoma item or item* of the constructive 
programme. 

We pay oar grateful homage to thousand* of our com radea who laced grave 
hardship#, auffered humiliation* and aacri&ced their life and property in the struggle 
for freedom. Their sacrifice will alwaja remind ue of the duty never to rest until 
we have attained our goat. 

This day we pledge outaelvea again to a dieciplined observance of Con grew 
principle* and policies and to keep io readineee to reapond to the call of the Con- 4 
great to carry on, if and whenever called upon, the atruggle for the Independence 
Of India. 


Proceedings of the All-India Con great Committee 

Delhi—Jaaaary (41, 1847 

An emergent meeting of the All-Indie Congreee Committee waa held at New 
Delhi in the Constitution Home, Corson Road on January 6 and.6, 194/ to consi¬ 
der the aitoation arising ont of the British Government'# atatemeot of December 
®» 1946. 231 members were present. 

The minutes of the last tw^mecrioga of the A. I- C, C. held at Meerut on 
November 21 and November 25 respectively were placed by the General Secretary ol 
9. 0. before the Committee and confirmed. . . , . 

The Congress President. Acbarya Kripalani, in hia opening speech narrated the 
sequence of event* neeeaeluting a meeting of the A. I. 0. O. 

n ... , . Tng A. I. a C. AOCEPT G ROC WHO Pt-AH 

to ■f ,n dri Jawnharlsl Nehru moved the dralt resolution recommended bj tbe 

working OJmmittee. ft was seconded by 8hri Shankarrao Deo. 

Tl » President received notice of 15 amendments to the reeolotion which were 
duly moved. About 20 speaker* gave notice of their intention to apeak. * b ® 

lM,ed four bouts on the 6th ioat,, and for three hoora from 

“ ti , $ e °. lh “"ruing. , 

to votT ini° Wl ** K moved by t?hri Pnrabottam Da* Tendon w*« P« 

“liW* membera of the A. I, C. C. voting for U and l02 
*1 T.I?V*. Xt lh " amendment was as follow*:- 
2 ." otU paragraph* 2 and 4. 

C O resUa^i ' F * r J Kr * p ] 1 3 uke out the aisth sentence beginning with The A. 
•enSnc? lfu?ii,! nd V* 6 .' 0 * " ilb •■'•lament of December 6. 11*47' *<> d 
tation out^nMn W ,°J d * D lbe . Congress' add ‘therefore, doe* not a®®** 1 ^* h* l *' pr h 
British Govnnrn* Cabinet Mission's statement of May 1®» f® 1 ® by b 

an^tio vCTQme m In their statement of Decern tier 6, 1946V' v . , . 

added to *A^«^VT ed L by Kb »" Abdua Samad Khan that Baluchistan be 
the resolution »*« Frontier Province - in the third Paragraph 

01 the w«.iS ,ed bylhe mover of the resolution. . 

rest were put to voi £ * I0e “ d 'n®nU some were withdrawn by their mover* and the 
The resolution in fiT te i f ‘ cte d by an overwhelming majority. . , nr 

lt and 62 voting »g»in*t^U. 4me,, ^ < ^ <0rnl WM P ut *° vote * nd P* BBfd • ®® voting 

The o fe . xt tfl « resolution : , s the 

f°*otn since tbe Mesruiu* . CTna 'dcred the events that have taken |ilace in the 
by tbe Brituh^ oLi # '' ,0n of tbe Congreaa in November last, tbs •l***" 1 '") 
Workjng Com mil tea of 0n December 6, 1946, and tho siatemeut of ‘lie 

bar 22 h io«i C ‘ °* eodors^'S^ 3, 1946, A dv ‘ B(, » Coitgresamen as follow* :_ 

01 and expreasw Vu atatemeot of th« Working Committee of Decern 

Federal *n« tb# Co “grees haa "‘ tb tba views contained therein, 

come nnr£2. n r 0n tb « qumtion be « n Agreeable to making n reference to the 

the BrtitXT^i 6 * 1 tnd Un d«si”°bi e f '“ terprel * t,on in d <* p nt« such * reference h*s be* 
parties conM°^ rnm * nt - A rcfer»» WlDK 10 Iacent announcement* made on behalf o 

*ktsi be m,,do on an * grKd b * 8 *• 

SSina* <*.**: 

' «a possible. There m u ,? P« 0p le of India on tho basis of a* wide *n 
h# no interference whatsoever by any external 
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auAority, and no compulsion of any province or part of a province by anotbet 
province. The A. I. C. 0. realises and appreciates the difficulties placed in the way 
of Borne provinces, notably Assam, the N. W. F, P. and Baluchistan and the Sikhs 
in the Punjab, by the British Cabinet’s scheme of May 16, IbAG, and more especially 
by the interpretation put upon it by the British Government in their statement of 
December 6, 194(3. The Congress cannot be a party to any such complusion or 
imposition against the trill of the people concerned, a principle which the British 
Government have themselves recognised. 

The A. I. C. 0. is anxious that the Constituent Assembly Bhonld proceed with 
the work of framing a constitution for free India with the goodwill of all parties 
concerned and, with a view to removing the difficulties that have arisen owing to 
varying interpretations, agree to advise action in accordance with the interpretation 
of the British Government in regard to the procedure to be followed in the sections. 
It must be clearly understood, however, that (hie must not involve any compulsion 
of a province and that the rights of the Sikha in the Punjab should not be jeopar* 
dined. In the event of any attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of a 
province haB the right to take BUch action as may be deemed necessary iu order to 

S ive effect to the wishes of the people concerned. The future course of action will 
spend upon the developments that take place and the A. I- 0- 0. therefore directs 
the Working Committee to advise upon it, whenever circumstances so require, 
keeping in view the basic priuciple of provincial autonomy. 


The main speeches when the debate was resumed on the morning of the 6th January 
were by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain and Pandit Nehru. The Oongreaa President, Acharya 
Kripalani, explained that Mr. Jai Prakash Narain was opposing the resolution of the 
Working Committee though he was still a member of the Working Committee, 
Mr . J, p, Narain had expressed his intention to resign but hia resignation bad not 
eo far been accepted. Acharya Kripalani said that as a special case Mr. Jai Prakaah 
bad been allowed to speak iu opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain said that the speech by Pandit Nehru raised false 
hopes. He declared that instead of negotiating with the British Government the 
OongreBs should mobilize the new strength which the country had aebieved. It was 
a mistake on the part of the Congress to have entered the Interim Government. By 
passing the resolution the Congress Committee would commit another mistake. The 
Oongreaa was forsaking its principles by accepting the British Government's State* 
meat of December 6. It woe wrong to think that the British were quitting India. 
He wanted to tell the Constituent Assembly that the country’s freedom could be 
won Only by revolutionary methods. 

He urged that they should proceed cautiously. If this were not done the 
Congress Socialism might have to part company with them. Mr. Narain said in 
conclusion that he supported Babu Purushottamdaa Tendon’s amendment. 

Winding up the debate, Pandit Nehru said that the problem could be ap* 
nroaohed in two ways. One Was to make the British quit first and ait down toge¬ 
ther to Bolve their problems. The second was that suggested by the resolution. He 
■arzeed with Mr. Jai Prakash Narain that the Congress could create an upheaval in 
thacountry and thereby gafn its objective. But there were internal weaknesses 
whioh should be remedied first. Their struggle need not necessarily take the form 
of a conflict with authority; it could take aome other shape. That waa why the 

wasAsws® *. f «%- wml o*« 

in alt future disputes ae to the interpretation of the State Paper of May 18, the 
Constituent Assembly alone ehould have the right to interpret. Pandit Nebru ex* 
trained the Congress position. He aaid that the Congress had alwaya been prepared 
to refer disputes to some impartial outside authority such as the International 
Cnnrt of Justice or the Federal Oourt. But the statement of December 6 had 
suggested that the Congress had already agreed to refer such disputes to the Fe- 
deral Court alone. This, he said, was wrong and in view of the situation created 
^♦hoRritish Government’s statement they were not prepared to give any 
assurance about the procedure .to W*** 

and 


Thav would decide on the merits of each question ae It arose, 
*&£&& askeSf Ae members to look to the positive a.pecta, of Ae p 


P and* see Tow Ae position of 'the provinces could be strengAened. 


pro- 
There 
Government Pandit 


Uere d.Tger^ta" Ae'^pS^e"suggested by Ae Britiah 

however declared that Ae interests of AsBam would not be sacrificed. 

who took part iu Ae debate were Mr. Oboitram Qidwani, Rev. Nichols 
Roy, DrPs”tabM6it«Tm.yya, Mr. Asaf All and Mr. BaidyanaA Mukherjee, 
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Before declaring the session closed, Acbarya Kripalanl congratulated the mem- 
ben od having Accepted the reeolnUon. Referring to Dr. Pattabhi's demand that 
there should be an end to further interpretations by the British Government, Mr. 
Kripalanl said that the Working Committee should give no such assurance. So 
far as Britain wsb concerned he could tell them that there would be no end to their 
troubles. Imperialism died bard and they should be prepared for continued inter* 
fereoce and this had to be overcome. There was nleo the trouble from the Muslim 
League. He hoped that this moderate and modest resolution would bring the 
Muslim League into the Constituent Assembly. 

The A. L Cl C. concluded its session at a quarter to one. 

Congress President's Statements 

On Police Firing on Calcutta Student* 

Aoharya Kripalanl, the Oongreas President, issued the following statements 

1 am pained and ■hocked at the recent police firing in Calcutta on student 
demonstrations on the Viet Nam Day. I now that the restrictions oa public 
meetings and demonstrations imposed by the Provincial Government have been 
necessitated by the communal situation. Ail parties are interested that at long at 
the communal situation remains disturbed these restrictions might remain. If they 
an necessary, it becomes tho duty of every citizen to respeot them. In this connec¬ 
tion it is significant that the Working Committee decided that on snob an impor¬ 
tant occasion as the observance of the Independence Day, there should bs no big 
meetings or demonstrations. What applied to the Indepen 'enoe Day should also 
apply to other demonstrations. The organisers of the student demonstrations on the 
Viet Nam Day were not, therefore, well advised to organise demonstrations without 
the permission of the authorities. This fact, however, does not make it any the leas 
wrong and ernel on the part of the police to fire on peaceful student demonstra¬ 
tors. After all there wsb nothing communal about the demonstrations. Nor hid 
they anything to do with internal politics. They were meant to show Indian soli¬ 
darity with tbs cause of no Asiatic people struggling against European Imperialism. 
All parties in India are united on this international issue. 

Even if the atndentB were guilty of a breach of the law, the breach was 
merely technical. The demonstration was admittedly peaceful. The students' objec¬ 
tive was to march to the University grounds and protest against the conduct of the 
French and express sympathy with the cause of Viet Nsm independence. Them wee, 
therefore, no legal, mneb lest moral, justification for the police firing. 

The Bengal Government, whatever its composition, is not a foreign government 
interested in crashing the enthusiasm and exuberance of youth. The students, how¬ 
ever wayward, are sn asset of the nation. A win Government will handle their 
susceptibilities with sympathy and understanding and not lsave it to the police to 
ride roughshod over them and eboot down students as if they were oriminsls. I 
hope the Bengal Government will inquire into this outrage and tike adequate steps 
to prevent the recurrence of suoh police high-handedness and make due amends to 
the innocent victims of tfais tragedy. . . 

I would take this opportunity to impress upon Congressmen and Congress 
organisations to guard themselves against the temptation to violate restrictions that 
are imposed by the disturbed communal eitaation, 

( 2 ) 

Two days back I had Occaaion to iaaue a statement on the recent poUee firing 
on aludeot demonstrations in Calcntta on the Viet Nam Day. In that statement 
while condemning the police firing I had deplored the decision of the students to 
stage demonstrations in defianee of a ban imposed by the Government in order to 
prevent a recurrence of communal disturbances. 

Since then I find that similar demonstration* and consequent police firings have 
been repeated elsewhere. As a believer in non-violence 1 am againat all violence 
specially of the kind that results In the loss of humsn life. Therefore, this newe of 
police firing in several placcB has pained me grievously. I wish to warn with all 
the emphasis I can command, Congressmen, Congress organisations and the students 
who have always been loyal to the Congress, that by organising suoh demonstrations 
they do no service to the cause or the causes they bold dear, but merely play into 
the bands of mischievously anti-social elements whose interest it is to create dis¬ 
order * n d to fan com mu nil passions. 

j ^5,WoTkicg Committee has directed Congressmen to forego demonstrations 
§S® Til speeches even on such an important occasion as the Independence Day. 
This decision should apply with greater force to demonstrations on other occasions 
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Id many places the Provincial Governments have imposed bans on demonstrations 
In the interest of communal peace. It should be Our duty to cooperate with such 
measures as are necessitated by public interest. 

There is no virtue in defying tbe law for the sake of appearing heroic. Even 
where a law or ban is arbitrary and injurious to public good, no useful purpose Is 
served by sporadic and disorderly defiance of it. Civil disobedience has no meaning 
If it Is not well organised, disciplined and non-violent. The CuogrcsB has never 
encouraged sporadic action. Friends may rest assured that whenever a legitimate 
occasion for starting satyagroha arises, as in the past, bo now. the Congress will 
give the word of command. 

1 would, therefore, urge upon the publie, more particularly upon Congressmen, 
to participate only In such demonstrations of a political nature as are organised by 
or are held under the auspices of authoritative Congress organisations in their pro¬ 
vinces. In no case should any prohibitive ordere be violated without the permis¬ 
sion of the Working Committee. 

I would also suggest to the Provincial Governments to institute an impartial 
enquiry into tbe incidents that have already taken place. 

13 ) 

I have read in the press about the banning of the students’conference, proposed 
to be held et Trivandrum, by the Travancore State authorities. The students and 
their leaden, who tried to hold a public meeting to protest against tbe ban on 
their conference have been arrested and are awaiting trial. Whatever justification 
there may have been for banning political meetings in tbe State, and we are not 
unfamiliar with the fanciful reasons that weigh with the State authorities to ban all 
sorts of meetings, there seems to be no justification for prohibitiug the meeting of 
tbe students’ conference. Students’ approach to politics is more or lees of an 
academic and theoretical character. But they have problems of their own on which 
they alone oao formulate their views sed mobilise public opinion. The wearer knows 
where tbe shoe pinches. It is, therefore, impolitic to treat the students' conferences 
On tbe same footing as political meetings or conferences. I know this year’s presi¬ 
dent of the Students’ Congress, Bhri Bavindra Varron. Ho is a sober constructive 
worker. He ie not likely to have resorted to direct action without the gravest pro¬ 
vocation. Nor is Sbri Aeoka Mehta, a tried icadcr, likely to take haBty action. We 
elders, when in authority, may not forget our younger days and our exuberance of 
spirit. It has done us or the country no barm. But to curb tbe epirit of youth and 
the free expression of their Ideas by repressive political action is to suppress the 
oivic sense of the future citizens of India and to accustom them to snbmit to arbi¬ 
trary political authority. This is what tbe British Imperialism has been doing all 
these years. It has done no good to the country. The Travacoro authorities will, 
therefore be well advised to release the students arrested and their leaders and 
allow them to hold their conference and peace. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—March 6,7, & 8,1947 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held on March 6,7, & 8, 1947 
at Delhi. Achsrys Kripalani presided. The members present were Jawabarial 
Nehru, Mauiana Abul Kaiam Asad, Vallabbbhai Pastel, Rsjendra Prasad. Khan 
Abdul Gaffer Khan, Barojini Naidn, C. Rajsgopalschari, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
Profulia Obandra Ghosh, Sardar Pratap Singh, ohankorrso Deo and Jugal Kishore. 
Fattabhl Bitaramayya and Jairamdae Daulatram were present by special invitation. 


Minutes 

The minutes of the proceedings of tbe-last meeting of the Working Com¬ 
mittee beid at Delhi on January 4—7, 1947 were placed before the Committee and 
confirmed. 

Tha Committee passed tbe following resolutions: 

- - Prime Minister Attlee's Declaration op February 20, 1947 

Tbe Working Committee welcome the declaration made on behalf of the 
British Government of their definite intention to transfer power finally by a date 
not later than June 1948 and to take steps to that end in advance. 

The transfer of power, in order to be smooth, should be preceded by the 
recognition in practice of the Interim Government as a Dominion Government 
with effective control over the services and _ administration, and the Viceroy and 
Governor-General functioning ae the constitutional head of the Government. Tha 
Central Government must necessarily fnnotion as a Cabinet with full authority and 
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responsibility. Any other arrangement !b incompatible with good government and 
ia peculiarly dangerous during a transitional period lull of political and econo¬ 
mic crises. 

The Congress has already expressed its acceptance of the British Cabinet 
Mission's scheme of May I6ib, 1946, sod has further accepted the interpretations put 
upon it by the British Cabinet on December 6,1916. In accordance therewith, the 
Constituent Assembly has been functioning and baa appointed various committees 
to carry on its work. It has become all the more essential now to expedite this 
work so that the constitution for ao Indian Union and its constituent should be 
finally prepared and given effect to well within the stated period to facilitate the 
final transfer of power. 

The Working Committee welcome the deeision of a number of States to join 
the Constituent Assembly and trust that all the States and their peoples will be 
effectively represented in this tssk of making a constitution for an Iudian Union. 
The Committee invite afreeh the representatives of the Muslim League, who have 
been elected to the Constituent Assembly, to join in this historic undertaking. 

The work cl the Constituent Assembly is essentially voluntary. The Working 
Committee have frequently stated that there can or should be no compulsion in the 
making ot a constitution for India. It ia the fear of compulsion or coercion that 
has given rise to distrust and suspicion aud conflict. If tbia (ear goes, as it must, 
it will be easy to determine India's future so as to safeguard the rights of ail com¬ 
munities and give equal opportonites to all. It haa been made clear that the cons¬ 
titution framed by the Constituent Assembly will apply only to those areas which 
accept it. It must also be understood that any province or part of a province 
which accepts the constitution and desires to join the Union cannot be prevented 
from doing aa Thus there must be no compulsion either way, and the people will 
themselves decide their future. This peaceful and co-operative method is the only 
way to make democratic decisions with the maximum of oOnaent. 

Id this hour when final decisions have to be taken, and the fnturs of India 
has to be shaped by Indian minds and hands, the Working Oommittee earnestly 
csll upon all parties and groups, and all Indians generally, to discard violent and 
coercive methods, and co-operate peacefully and democratically in the making of a 
constitution. The time for decision has come and no one can atop it or stand by 
and remain unaffected. The end of an era is at hand and a new afje will soon 
begin. Let this dawn of the new age be ushered in bravely, leaving bates and 
discords in the dead past, _ 

Invitation to Muslim Lbaook to Meet Congress Representatives 

In view of new developments which are leading to s awtit transfer of power 
in India, it has become incumbent on the people of India to prepare themselves 
jointly and co-operatively for thia change, to that this may be effected peacefully 
aud to the advantage of all. The Working Committee, therefore, invite the 
AU India Muslim League .to nominate representatives to meat representatives of the 
Congress in order to consider the situation that bat arisen and to devise means to 
meet it. 

The Working Oommittee will keep in close touch with the representatives of 
the Sikhs and other groups concerned, with a view to cooperating with them in the 
steps that may have to be tsjken and in safeguarding their interests. 

Punjab 

Daring the p&st seven months India has witnessed many horrors and tragedies 
which have been enacted in the attempt to gain political ends by brotal violence, 
murder and coercion. These attempts have failed, aa all Buch attempts must fail, 
and have only led to greater violence and carnage. 

The Punjab, which had thus far escaped this contagion, became six weeks ago 
the scene of an agitation, supported by some pepple in high authority, to coerce 
and break a popular ministry which could not be attacked by constitutional 
methods. A measure of success attended tbia, and an attempt was made to form 
a ministry dominated by tiie group that had led the agitation. This was bitterly 
resented and has resulted in increased snd wide-spread violence. There has been 
an orgy of murder and arson and Amritsar and Multan faavo been scenes of horror 
snd devastation. 

These tragic events have demonstrated that there oan be no settlement of the 
problem in the Punjab by violence and coercion, and that no arrangement based on 
coercion can last. Therefore it is necessity to find ■ way out which involves the 
least amount of compulsion. This would necessitate a division of the Punjab into 
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two provinces, bo that the predominantly Muslim Part may be separated from the 
predominantly non-muslim part. 

The Working Committee commend this solution, which should work to the 
advantage of all the communities concerned, and lessen friction and fesr and sus¬ 
picion of each other. The Committee earnestly appeal to the people of the Punjab 
to put _ an end to the killing and brutality that are going on, and to face the 
tragic situation, determined to find a solution which doee not involve compulsion 
of any major group and which will effectively remove the causes of friction. 

Constructive Programme 


The Working Committee generally approve of the resolution regsrding 
Constructive Programme passed unanimously at the Conference of Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees and representatives of the All- 
India Village Industries Association, the Charkba Bcngh and the Talimi Sangh 
held at Allahabad, and direct the General Secretaries to give effect to it in such 
manner as the Gonetrnetive Programme Committee hereby appointed may adviBe. 

Further, with a view to guide and advise the Congress Committees and the pub- 
lie to carry ont specially the following items—of Kbadi, Village Industries, Basic 
Education, Harijan Work, Literacy and HinduataniPiachar—the Working Com- 
mitee appoint a Constructive Programme Committee consisting of the following 
persona : 

Shri Bhankarrso Deo 
Shri Profulla Chandra Ghoie 
Shri Jugal Kishoxe 
Shri Jairamdu Doulatram 
Shri R. R. Diwakar, 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani and 

. One representative each ol the Oharkha ganglia, All India Village Industries 
Association and Talimi Sangh, namely: 

. Bhii J. 0. Knmarappa 
Shri Jajn and 
Shri Aryan ay akam 

and suggest that each member of this Constructive Programme Committee, other 
than the representatives of the above Constructive Work Organisations, should be in 
ohsrge of aneb items of the Programme as the Constructive Committee may deride 
to allocate. 

The Working Committee direct the Constructive Programme Committee to eub- 
mit to the Working Committee every quarter a report of its activities and of the 
progress of the Constructive Programme. .... 

The Committee further direct all Congress Organisations to extend their fullest 
co-operation to the Conetrudive Programme Committee in implementing the Pro¬ 
gramme which the Constructive Programme Committee may lay down from time 
to time. 

Congress Seva Dal 

The Working Committee direct all Provincial Congress Committees to taka 
immediate eteps to reorganise their Volunteer Organisations on the basis of the 
Constitution and rules approved by the Working Committee. . . , „ 

To enable the A. I. 0, 0. office to actively help the Provincial Congress 
Committees in organising Congress Seva Dale and in providing necessary training 
to the volunteers the Working Committee hereby appoint Major General Shah 
Nawaa Khan to be in charge of tnia work. , 

The following Constitution and Rules of the Congress Seva Dal were approved 

by the Working Committee. . .. 

3 The name of the Congress Volunteer Organisation will be 'Congress 

Beta Dal," _ „ _ , . „ . 

The objects of the CODgress Seva Dal shall be: 

(1) to instil the qualities of self discipline, self sacrifice, seif reliance, simplicity, 
service, tolersnce and aptitude for corporate and co-operative work and life in 

youths so that trained for organised and disciplined national service accord-- 

ing to the polioy and objects of the Congress, and 
(6) become ideal ciiicens of a Free India; 

(2) to promote national unity by rendering service through Conitrnctive 
programme - 'to all persona irrespective of caste and creed; 
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(3) to improve the health end physique of the Indian people through physical 
culture and training; and 

(4) in times of emergency to act as a peace and relief brigade and undertake 
to protect the life, honour and property of the people. 

The Working Committee will put one Of ila members or any other peraon in 
charge of the work of organising Seva Dais in the country. 

Tha member or person will heve a Board of five qualified persons to advise 
him in hie work. 

The member or any other peraon in charge will do the work of co-ordinating, 
eupervising and guiding the Provincial Seva Dai Organisation. He will also help 
the Provinces to evolve and work out all measures which are and will be found 
common to all Provincial Dais, such sa the training of Volunteers, the technique of 
organisations, the drafting of the Volunteers' pledge, the procedure regarding Flag 
Salutation, the question of a common Uniform and such other objects. 

The P. G. 0. shall appoint every year or at the end of every defined period, at 
may be provided io the rules, a Provincial Board which will be in sole charge and 
be responsible for the Volunteer Organisation and movement in the Province. The 
G. 0. O. of the P. 0. 8. Dal will be an ex-officio member of this Board. 

One of the Secretaries of the P. O. C. will act aa the Secretary of the Board. 

The P. V. B. will appoint a G. O. O. for the Provincial Ooogress Seva Dal 
with the approval of the member or person in charge of All India Volunteer work, 
and whose appointment will be for a period of. three years. 

The Congress Seva Dal will oompoae of three eectione i Children, Boys and 
Glrla and adults. 

The Volunteer Organisation shall hold aloof from party politics within the 
Congress, and no officers will be entitled to hold any elective post in Congress Orga¬ 
nisation, but they are tree to exercise their right of vote. This rule may be relaxed in 
the case of the primary village committees at the discretion of the Provincial G, O. 0. 

Volunteers must not expect any .payment. Their work will be honorary, bnt 
whole time officers and inspectors may be paid. 

No Congressman shall organise or join any Volunteer Dal other than the 
Congress Seva Dal. 

The Provincial Volnnteer Board shall frame rules for carrying out the Volun¬ 
teer work in the Province not inoonaistcut with the rales framed T»y the Working 
Committee in thie behalf. 

The Provincial Volunteer Board is authorised to raiso funds to meet the 
necessary expenses with the consent of the P. 0. O, 

Ministerial Crisis in Madras 

The Committee beard a deputation from Madras in connection with the mini¬ 
sterial crisis in the Madras Province and passed a resolution requesting and autho¬ 
rising the Congress President to proceed to Madras and take all necessary steps to 
resolve the present deadlock according to democratic procedure. In doing so he 
will have full authority to take such steps as he may deem fit. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—May lit, 2nd sod 4th 18*7 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held on let, 2nd and 4th May, 1947 
at Delhi, Acbarya Kripalani presided. The members present were Jawalmrlal Nehru, 
Maultna Abul Kalam Azad, Vallabhbhni Patel, Kajendra Prasad, Sarojinl Naidu, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Kajagopalacbari, Profulta Chandra Ghosh, bacdsr Pratap 
Singh. Shankatrao Deo and Jugal Kisboro. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitsramayya and Jabamdaa Donlatram were present by special 
invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Delhi ou 
March 6. 7 and 8 were placed before the Committee aud confirmed, 

The Working Committee considered the general political situation in the 
country bnt passed no resolution. 

. Deputations from Paojab and Bengal were received In connection with the 
partition of Punjab and Bengal in the event of Pakistan coming into being in 
some form. 

. __ .. ‘ Abolition of Zamindari 

rbe question of issuing directives to the Congress Ministries oil the question 
ot Abolitioni of Zamiodan was considered and tbs lolloniug decision was taken 

•The Working Committee next considered the question whether any direction 
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^ . lh « j Qo«rnment» who were introducing bills for the 

abolition of Zamindsri and who had sent the reports about the steps the Provincial 
Governments were taking regarding this question. 

The Committee was of op[oion that the Working Committee is not in a position 
to issue any direction at present bat the Oommittee desired that the Provin¬ 
cial Governments should proceed expeditioasly with the legislation and continue to 
eend reports to the All-India Congress Committee Office. The President in consul¬ 
tation with other members of the Working Committee and such other experts 
whom be. may choose to consult may issue such direction as he may consider 
necessary.” 

. . Resignation 

The resignation of Major General Shah Nawaz Khan from the office of the 
person in charge of the Congress Serak Da) was placed before the Committee. The 
Committee accepted the resignation. 

Hindustan Mazdoob Betas Bangs 

The letter of Bhri G. L. Nanda and the following resolution passed by the 
Connell of Hindustan Majdoor Bevak Bangh were placed before the Working 
Committee :— 

"The Constitution of the San'gh be revised to introduce the principle of election 
in the case of local and provincial branches, which have been functioning regularly 
for a period of not letB than two years. Every member who baa signed the pledge 
of the Bangh can be a voter in the primary election. The Central Board and the 
Working Oommittee will bIbo be constituted by election.” 

It was resolved - that the resolution would be sent to the members of the 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its res itution dated 13th August, 
1946 and they be asked whether now after this resolution of the Hindustan Mazdoor 
Bevak Bangh they will recommend to the Working Oommittee to give effect to its 
resolution on recognition being given to the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Bangh. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

> Delhi—May 81—June 5, 1947 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Delhi from May 31 to Jane - 
5,1047. Aehirya Kripalani presided. The following members were present Jaw- 
harlal Nehru, Mtulaua Abu! Kalam And, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, 
Barojini Naidu, Khan Abdul Qhaffsr Khan, Rajagopatachaiiar, Kamaladevi 
Ohattopndbyaya, Raff Ahmad Kidwai, Prpfulla Chandra Ghosh, Sardar Pcatap Singh, 
Bhankarrao Deo and Jugal Kiehore. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daniatram,’ Jaiprakash Naraio, Dr. Khan 
gahtb, Reo Sahib Patwardhan, Ram Manobar Lobia, Surendra Mohan Gboeh, 
Sardar Baldeo Bingh, Jagjiwan Ram, Dr. Mathai and Shri Bhabha were present at 
some sittings of the Committee by special invitation. Gandbiji was present during 
most ol the sittings. 

Minutes 

The Minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Delhi 
from 1st to 4th May, 1947 were placed before the Cbmmittee and confirmed. 

, Political Situation 

Tbs Oommittee considered the political situation in the country. Pandit 
Jawabtrial Nehru gave a brief account of the political negotiations with the Vice¬ 
roy since the last meeting of the Working Oommittee. ■ , 

1 The Working Committee at its meeting on 2nd June considered H. M. G.s 
Statement which the Viceroy at a Conference with Leaders in the morning handed 
to the Oongress President for being placed before the Working Oommittee for 
consideration. The Working Committee after careful consideration of the statement 
sent a reply to the Viceroy. ^ ^ L a c . Meeting 

The Committee decided to call an urgent meeting of the A. I. C. O. in Delhi 
on the 14th and 15th. June to consider H. M. G.s latest Statement of June 8. 

The Congress Constitution 

At the suggestion of the President, the Working Committee decided that in 
,u B developing political situation the consideration oi the draft Constitution 
SThe cJogr^ by ^eA. L 0. 0. should be postponed and that the A I C O. 
office should adopt such of the raise proposed in the interim report of the 

16 
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draft Committee as would be necessary to maintain a stricter discipline in the 
Congress and root oat corrupt practices. 

Hindustan Mas door Sevan Sabos 

The Working Committee considered the letter of Shri G. L. Nanda and 
passed the following resolution : - 

''As the Constitution of the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevsk Sangh has been demo¬ 
cratised, the Working Committee deoides that its previous resolution of August 
1946 be now given effect to.” 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi—June 11, IS and 18, 1947 

A meeting of the Working Committee waa held at Delhi on June 13, 13 and 
16,1917. Acharya Kripalaci presided. The members present were Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Maulana Abul Kalam Az»d, Vcllabhbhsi Patel, R»jendra Prasad, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Sarojini Naidu, Rsjagopalachariar, Profulla Chandra Ghosh. 
Kamaladevi, R«fi Ahmed Kidwai, Sardar Pratap Singh, Sankarrao Deo and Jugal 
Eishore. Gandhiji waa preeeat at the meeting. Thp special inviteea present were 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram ana Ram Mauohar Lobia, 

Minutes 

The Minntea of the proceedings ol the last meeting of the Working Committee 
bold at Delhi on 31st May to 6th Jane, 1947 were placed before the Committee 
and confirmed. 

Draft Resolutions 

The committee passed the following draft resolutions for tho A. I. C. C. 

Referendum in the N. W. F. P. 

The Committee discussed the situation in the Frontier Province arising out 
of the proposed referendum to be held in the province according to the statement 
of June 3. 

Partition of Punjab and Bengal * 

The Committee disonsaed queatioos arising out of the partition of Bengal 
and Punjab. 


Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Delhi—Jana 14 and IB, 1947 

An emergent meeting of the All India Congress Committee was bold at New 
Delhi in the Constitution House, Oorzon Road on June 14 and 15, 1917 at 2-30 p,m. 
to consider the British Government's Statement of Juno 3, 1947. 316 members were 
present. Acharya Eripaiani presided. 

The Congress President, Acharya Eripaiani, in his opening speech gave a 
review of the events leading up to and culminating in the L A. C. C. meeting. 

The Resolution on the Statement ol June 8 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant moved the draft resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. It was seconded by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The president received notice of 13 amendments to the resolution. He rated 
oat of order 8 amendments which ho considered as direct opposition of the 
resolution. The rest of the amendments were allowed to be moved. Over 30 mem¬ 
bers gave notice of their intention to speak on the resolution. The debate on the 
resolution lasted till 9 p. m. on the 14th and from 3-30 p. m. to 6 p. m. the 
following day. Gandhiji at the request of the Congress President also spoke on 
the resolution. 

At the conclusion of the debate the amendments and the resolution were put 
to vote. The amendments were either withdrawn or lost. The main reeolution 
wob passed, loj voting for it and 29 against it, Some members of the A. 1.0. 0. 
kept netnraL 


The following is the text of the resolution passed bp the A.T.C.Q. 

., . ^--L0;C. has given careful consideration to the course o£ events sinoe 

i^i, lMt and ' in particular, to the Statements made on 

behaif of the British Government on February 20,1947, and June 3, 1947. The 

SSSSiSfagtWs V 1eriod. end0r8 “ ** te80lati0M P Mfled b * 010 Working Com- 

the decision of the British Government to transfer 
power completely to the Indian people by next August. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE A. I.O. Q. 


• The Congress accepted the British Cabinet Mission's Statement of Ms 

AS 1 

been acting in accordance with it in the Constituent Assembly which ' was 
constituted in terms of the Cabinet Mission's Plan. That Assembly has been 
functioning for over six months and has not only declared its objectives to be 
the establishment of an Independent Sovereign Republic of India and a just 
social and economic order, but has also made considerable progress in framing the 
constitution for the free Indian Union on the basis of fundamental rightB guaran¬ 
teeing freedom and equality of opportunity to all Indians. 

In view, however, of the refusal of the Muslim League to accept the Plan of 


In view, however, of the refusal of the Muslim League to accept the Plan of 
May 16, and to participate in the Constituent Assembly, and further in view of the 
policy of the Congress that "it cannot think in terms of compelling the people in 
any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared and 
established will,” the A. I. C. C. accepts the proposals embodied in the announ¬ 
cement of June 3, whioh have laid down a procedure for ascertaining the will of 
the people concerned. 

The Congress hah consistently upheld that the unity of India must be main¬ 
tained. Ever sino8 its inception, more than 60 years ago, the National Congress 
has laboured for the realization of a free and united India, and millions of oar 
people have suffered in this great cause. Not only the labours and sacrifices of 
the past two generations but the long course of India’s history and tradition bear 
witness to this essential unity. Geography and the mountains and the seas 
fashioued India as she is and no hitman agency can change that shape or come 
in the way of her final destiny. Economic circumstances and the insistent de¬ 
mands of international affairs make tbe unity of India still more necessary. The 
icture of India we have learnt to cherish will remain in our minds and hearts. 

L ' ‘ 

problems will be viewed' in their proper perspective and the false doctrine of two 
nations in India will be discredited and discarded by alL _ # 

The proposals of June 3, 1947, are likely to lead to the secession of some, 
parts of the country from India. However. much thiB may he regretted, the 
A. I. C. C. accepts this possibility, In the circumstances now prevsiling. 

Though freedom is at hand, the rimes are difficult, and the situation in 
India demands vigilance and a united front of all those who care for the indepen¬ 
dence of India. At this time of crisis and change, when unpatr iotic and anti¬ 
social forces are trying to injure the cause of India and her people, the A. 1.0. 0. 


to UVIv IV rust* --— — * 

were lost. The main resolution was passed 


to forget 


appeals to and demands of every Congressman and the people generally, to forget 
their petty differences and disputes and to stand by vigilant, disciplined and pre¬ 
pared to serve the cause of India’s freedom and defend it with all their strength 
from all who may seek to do it injury. 

The Indian Stales 

The Resolution on the Indian States recommended by the Workin 
mittee was then moved by Dr. Paitabhi Sitarmayya and seconded 

Shanfcan-ao^Ow.^ receive( j notice 0 f $ amendments of which one was declared 
out of order. The rest of the amendments were moved aod alter an hours dis¬ 
cussion on the resolution they were put to vote. Most of the amendments were 
withdrawn. Those put to. vote were lost. The mam resolution was passed 

unanimously. ■ . .... 

The following is the text of the resolution .— ....... . 

“The A 1. 0. 0. welcomes the association of many Indian fctates in ths work 
of the Constituent Asssmbly. The Committee hopes that the remaining States will 
also cooperate in this building up of the constitutional structure of free India in 
which the State units will be equal and autonomous sharers with the other units of 

the F ® de Si‘ h t f 0 * HUiQ . 0 [ the States in ths constitutional changes thst are taking 
* deffi in the Memorandum presented by ths Cabinet Mission on to 


the 3rd June 1947 bas not added to these in any way. The position according to 
™obw was that the Indian Union would consist of to Provinces and the 
States 5 that paramouutcy would lapse op the transfer of power, and that in to 
event of any State not entering into a federal relationship with the Union it will 
enter into other political arrangement with it. In to 

Stated that the British Government had been inftrmed by to Indian States that 
desired in their own interests and in the interests of 
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make their contribution to the framing of a constitution*! structure end to like their 
due place in it when it !■ completed. A hope wn also expressed that the various 
State Government* which had not already done bo would take active steps to place 
themselves in eloae and constant touch with public opinion in their States by meant 
of representative institution*. It was suggested that existing arrangements at be¬ 
tween the States and tba Government of India ahonld continue in regard to mattera 
of common concern until new agreements were completed* 

8. While recogniaiog that tome progress baa been made ta some 8tatee towards 
representative institutions, the A. I. C. 0. regrets that during this past critical 
year, since the Memorandum of the Cabinet Mission, tbia progress baa been very 
limited both in ite extent and quality. In view of the basic changes that aro going 
to take place in India within the next two month*, resulting from the complete 
transfer of power to Indian hands, it is of vital importance that progress leading to 
responsible government should take place rapidly in the states. The A, I. dT 0. 
train that all States will initiate these changes so as to keep in line with the fait 
changing situation in India and at the tame time produce contentment and self- 
reliance m their people. 

4. The Committee does not agree with the theory of paramoontoy as enunci¬ 
ated and interpreted by tbe British Government; but even if that is accepted, the 
conatqnences that flow from tbe lapse of that paramountcy are limited in extent. 
The privileges and obligations as well as the subsisting rights as between the States 
and the government of India cannot be adversely affected by the lepae of para- 
monntcy. These rights and obligations have to be considered separately and rene¬ 
wed or changed by mutual agreement. Tbe relationship between the Government 
of India and the Btates would not be exhausted by lapse of paramountcy. Tbe lapis 
does not lead to tbe independence of the States. 

6. Both from the point of view of the spirit underlying tbe Memorandum of 
.lath May 1946 and the Statement of 16th May 1916, as well an the acknowledged 

•right* of the people all over tbe world today, it is dear that the people of tbe 
States must have a dominating voice In any decisions regarding them. Sovereignty, 
It ii admitted, resides in tbe people, and if paramountcy lapses, resulting in the 
ending of the relationship of the States, to the Crown, the . inherent rights of tits 
people are not affected thereby for the worse. 

8. The arrangements made under paramountcy in the past dealt, inter ana, 
With the security of India as, a whole. In tbe interest of that security, various 
arrangements were agreed to limiting the power of the (State authorities and at 
tbe same time granting them protection. The question of tbe security of Indian 
as well as other matters are as important today aa at any time previously and 
cannot be Ignored in deciding the future of the State. 

7. The A. I. O. 0. cannot admit the right of any State in India to declare 
its independence and to live in isolation from the rest of India. That would be a 
denial of the course of Indian history and ol the objectives of the Indian people 
today. 

8. The A. I. o, C. trusts that the Bolen of the Btates will appreciate fully 
the situation ae it exists today and wiU be in lull cooperation with their people as well 
aa of India aa a whole.’* 


_ Cosqsbss Pebbidbnt’b AOD&mS 

The Congnaa President then addreaaad the A. I . C. C. The following ia the 
Uxt C0MC **‘d ,B ff apeech of the Congreaa President. 

When l became President of this great organisation Gandbljl in one of his 
prayer speeches said that it wee not only e crown of tborns that I would have to 
wear but that I would have to lie on a bed of (horns. I did not realize then that 
u would be literally so. On the 18th October, 1048 my name was announced as (he 
President and on the 17th I bad to fly to Noakbali. After that I had to go to 
Bebar and now recently to the Punjab. These vieita were a ancceeBion ol shock*, 
one grater toau the other. It ia not only that many innocent lives arc ioat. Much 
??®f e * . “ „ B ijpssracre of the innocent, what has affected me profoundly is tbe fsot 
link — r k rei £? cl , Ta r ®'te' 0nB *ro being degraded. Both tbe communities have vied 
j woiat orgiea of violence, so that in the latest communal frenzy 

more crori and heartless things have been done than at any previous time. I have 
thriv wiL.i™ »r en ," itE their children, 107 in all, threw themselvee to save 
thei* menfolk u^V pl * 06 ‘ * of worship, 20 young women were killed by 
two™ “ mo 5 e#80 J 1 - I have seen heaps of bones in a honae where 307 

Ey the invading 7 lnob ma,l * Ud c kildren, were driven, locked up end then burnt alive 
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These ghastly experiences have no doubt affected my approach to the dilution 
Some members have accused u» that we have taken thisdecisionout other I 
o f tb» oberge, but not in the sense in which It is made! 
at is not for the lives lost or ol the widows’ wail or the nmhana' nrv np nl 


must 
The fear 
the 


widows’ wail or the orphans’ cry or ol 
the many houses burnt The fear is that if we go on like thw, retaliating and 
heaping indignities upon each other, we ehall progressively reduce ourselves to a 
•**j®,°* j* j Dlb **‘ 8n ? ® n{ * *? r<e - I" every fresh communal fight the most brute! 
and degraded acts of the previous fight become the norm. So we keep on degrad* 
lug each other and all b the name of religion. I am a Hindu and am proud of 
the fact Bat this is because Hinduism for me has stood for toleration, for truth 
and tor non-violence, or at any rate for the clean violence of the brave. If it no 
more atandi for these ideals and if in order to defend it people have to indulge 
in cnmee worse than cannibalism then I must bang down my head In shame. 
And I may tell you that often I have felt and eaid that in these days one is 
ashamed to call oneself an Indian. 

I have been with Gandhrji lor the last 30 year*. I joined him in Ohamparan. 
I have never ewayed in my loyalty to Lim. It ia not a personal but a political 
loyalty. Even when I have differed from him I have considered his political 
instinct to be more correct than my elaborately reasoned attitudes. Today also 
I feel that he with his supreme fearlessness is oorrect and my stand is defective. 
Why then am I not with him ? It is because I feel that he baa as yet found no 
way of tackling the problem on a masa basis. When he taught us non-violent 
non-cooperation he showed us a definite method whioh we had at least mechauioally 
followed. Today he himself is grouping in the dark. He was in Noskheli. HiB 
efforts eased the situation. Now he is in Bebar. The situation is again eased. But 
this does not solve in any way the flare-up in the Punjab. He says he is BOfving 
the problem of Hindu Muslim unity for the whole of India in Bebar. May be. 
Bnt it is difficult to see how that is being dona There are no definite steps, as in 
non-violent non-cooperatioD, that IsadB to the desired goal. 

And then unfortunately for us today though he can ennnoiate polioies they 
have in ttic main to be carried ont by others and theae others are not converted to 
hie way of thinking. • 

It is under tbetB ptioful circumstances that I have supported the division of 
India. You know I belong by family and birth to the Pakistan area. My relatives 
and friends yet live there. When as back as 1206 I began my political career I 
never thought that I waa working for the liberty of any particular portion of India. 
It waa for the whole of India. Every nook and corner, every stream and mountain 
■ of the land la sacred for me. It shall so remain even after this artificial partition 
that Beparates brother from brother. Already in my opening speech I have said 
that in India at least one must not think in communal terms but in terms of 
Indian citizenship and in thia respect I commend Mahatmaji’s advice given to na 
yesterday. If there is to be a united India again Ms policy alone will work. 

The fear has been expremd that this decision doeB not and cannot stop 
communal rioting. Tbu fear may be well'or ill-founded. For the time being the 
prophets of evil asem to be in ascendency. How are then future riots to be tackled T 
Will the vieious wide revolve, ae it has revolved recently, on the basis of retalia¬ 
tion ? This question 1 bod already answered in mv Presidential address at Meerut. 

I said then that as the Centre bad refused to function the provinces became virtually 
independent. The Government in Bebar should have given a warning to the Govern-• 
meat of Bengal that if the Hindus who were living in Bengal were cruelly treated, 
the Bebar Government with the beet will in the world would not be able to protect 
the lives of tbe Muslims resident in Bebar. This would have meant that the issue 
had been raised to the international plane where organised governmen a deal with 
eaeh other. The issue would have been taken out of the hands of the excited mob 
fury that knows no morality, no law, no restraint. Mob fury is always blind. 
International violence has at least tome system and method about it. I am ante 
that those who hold tbe reins of authority after August 16th in India will make it 
their duty to see that justice is done to the Hindu minorities in Pakistan. If my 
words could carry weight with the Pakistan section of India 1 would Bayt "Let tbe 
two Constituent Assemblies appoint a Joint Committee to go into the matter of the 
minority righto." This may insure ue against individuals and exoitod and fanatical 
mob from taking tbe work of vengeance that ia outside political moral law, in their 

0Wn i,ve have paBse'd just now tbe resolution on the States. In this connection I 
Would suggest one thing. Lat tbe people of all those States who have not yet sent 
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their representatives to the Constituent Assembly do eo themselves. Wherever 
Legislative Assemblies exist let these Assemblies as in British India elect their 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly by single transferable vote. Where no 
such Aaterablies exist other devices cosy be used to elect representatives, Suoh 
representatives have e right to sit in oar Ooneiitaent Assembly which ib a sovereign 
body. In our Fundamental Sights Committee we have postnlsted one common 
citizen ship of India. Every State citizen is an Indian Citizen and he fast a right 
to be represented in the Indian Constituent Assembly. No Denso coming from 
outside the State can limit this right oi the citizen. We need the help and advice 
of the States people in framing a constitution for Iodia. We are no more bound 
by the document of Hay 16. In any case today ours is a sovereign assembly. No 
court of law here in India or outside bsa any jurisdiction over our Constituent As¬ 
sembly. Now thst it hss met and baa made Us own rules of procedure it esnuot 
even be dissolved except by its own vote. I do not see why the Stales People's 
representatives cannot be allowed in our Constituent Assembly. 

In conclusion I would ssy. Let us not rest content with the freedom that 
we shall be having shortly. Let us bend all our energies to the goal of unification 
which we have missed in order to achieve our freedom quickly. Tbii can best be 
done by mtkiug India a strong,'happy, democratic and socialist state, where ail 
citizens irrespective of religion or caste, shall have equal opportunities of develop¬ 
ment. Such sn India can win back the seceding children to its lap. In this task we 
shall need all the devoted service and sacrifice that we have needed in our fight 
for freedom. Let us abandon all power politics. Let us not give up the glorious 
tradition of sacrifice, hardship and voluntary poverty which we build up when we 
courted jail,' lathi blows and bullets. Let us again absorb ourselves in (bis new 
task which is as important as the achievement of freedom, for the freedom we have 
achieved cannot be complete without the unity of India. Divided India will be 
a slave Indio. Let us therefore get out of this second slavery as quickly as we can. 
Let all the new opportunities we have got to mould our own destiny be hence¬ 
forward directed to this supreme goat of Indian Unity. In this task may Qod 
help os. 

Tbb Comobbss Cowstitottos 

The President informed the Committee that, in view of the tepidly developing 
political situation in the country, the Working Committee considered it desirable 
that the consideration of the new Constitution prepared by tbe Constitution 
Committee appointed by the A.LO.C. expressed its approval of the decision of the 
Working Committee. 

Details of the A. I. C. C. Proceedings 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Call to A. I. C. C. 


New Delhi—14th. Judb 1047 

The All-India Congress Committee which met in New Delhi on Saturday 
the 14th. Jobs 1047 discussed for seven hours the Working Committee's resolution 
on the acceptance of the British Government’s plan. 

The resolution was moved by Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and seconded bv 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Mahatma Gandhi, in n 40-minute speech, appealed 
to the House to support the stand taken by tho Working Committee as other¬ 
wise world opinion would go against them. 

Addressing the A.-I.0. 0. for nearly 40 minutes, Mahatma Gandhi advised 
the House to accept the resolution placed before it. The A.-I.C.O. had the right 
to accept or reject the Working Committee’s decision. But on this particular 
occasion he would ask the A.-I.C.C. not to amend the resolution. He conceded 
the House bad the right, but they must remember that the Working Committee 
os their representative had accepted the plan and it was the duty of the A.-1. 
UC. to stand by them. His views on the plan were known. Ihe acceptance of 
the plan did not involve the Congress Working Committee alone. There were 
two other parties to it, the British Government and the Muslim League. If at 
thiB stage the A.-I.C.O. rejected the Working Committee’s decision, what would 
the world think of it? All the parties had accepted it and if it would not be 
proper for the country, then it could reject it. If the A.-I.O.O. felt so strongly 
on this point that this plan would do injury to the Congress to go back on its 
i ; T u consequence of such a rejection would be the finding of a new 
?** 'l? 0 could constitute not only the Congress Working Committee 

out also take charge of the Government, If the opponents of the resolution 
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could find such a set of leaders, the A.-LO.C. could then reject the resolution if it 
eo felt. They should not forget, at the same time, that peace in the country was 
very essential at this juncture. 

The Congress was opposed to Pakistan and he was one of those who stead¬ 
fastly opposed the division of India, continued Gaudhi. Yet he had come before 
the A.-I.C.C. to urge the acceptance of the resolution. Sometimes certain deci¬ 
sions, however unpalatable they might be, had to be taken. 

The A.-I.C.C., Gandhiji added, should not accept the resolution out of any 
moral compulsion, but should do so from conviction and a sense of duty. The 
A.-I.C G. could reject the resolution if it could be sure that such a rejection would 
not lead to turmoil and strife in, the country. The members on the Working 
Committee were old and tried leaders who were responsible for all tbe achieve¬ 
ments of the Congress hitherto and in fact they formed the backbone of the Con¬ 
gress and it would be most unwise, if not impossible, to remove them at the 
present juncture. "All Congressmen should understand what their duty was at 
this time and do it silently. Out Of mistakes, sometimes good emerged. Lord 
Ramachandra was exiled because of his father's mistake, but ultimately his exile 
resulted in the defeat of Ravana, the evil. “I admit tbat whatever has been 
accepted is not good. But I am confident good will certainly emerge from it." he 
said. 'i he A.-I.C.C-, he hoped, was capable of extracting good out of this defective 
plan even as good was extracted from earth. 

Appealing for communal unity, Mahatma Gandhi said that the plan pnt 
both Hinduism and Islam on trial. Would the HiuduB, he asked, prove by their 
conduct that Mr. Jinnah was wrong ? The plan afforded them an opportunity 
to disprove Mr. Jinn ah’s theory that the Muslims were a separate nation and were 
something apart from the Hindus. Even the s allest minority should feel secure 
and happy in India. A Hnrijan would not consider India to be truly democratic 
and free until untouchability was completely eradicated. He would again urge 
that, by accepting an imperfect plan, they could all the same extract good out of 
it and make India a land where then was xlO discrimination and a land where 
there were no inequalities. 

Mahatma Gandhi advised the members to shed all fear. Nathing.could go 
wrong if they were honest, sincere and straight-forward. 

Mahatma Gandhi, concluding, made a passing reference to the Indian States. 
He said ho himself was a State subject. In the past there was no difference be¬ 
tween British India and the States. When the Congress demanded independence 
it was not merely tor British India but also for the people of the Indian States. 
Now some of the Princes were claiming independence for themselves when Para- 
mountcy lapsed. This was wholly wrong and unjust. He would again tell the Princes 
that they had been dependent upon the British Government ana they derived, no 
benefits from them. It was amazing that they were reconciled to be under British 
tutelage bat they could not remain in a Union run by millions of free people. 
Whether the Princes liked it or not, independence was coming, he said. 

A chary a Krlpalanl’* Address 

Addressing the A. I. O. 0-, Acharya Kripalani, tbe President said in tbe course 
of his speech, "Whatever the provocation ana whatever the measures we 
may be obliged to adopt, we must not slip from our tradition of 
wholesome nationalism into the blind alley of communal fanaticism. Because 
some of oar people have lost their sen bob, we must not on that account lose 
ours. If wo do that, then we ehail have justified Mr. Jinnah's preposterous theory 
that we are two nations and not one. One evil breeds another. The claim of the 
people in some Muslim majority areas to separate and sovereign statehood has led 
to aimilar claims by some rulers of the States. These are preposterous claims to 
whioh ws can never agree. The Congress has conceded tbe right of self-determi¬ 
nation to the people of a territory and not to their arbitary ruiera who in no way 
represent the will of their people- Asa matter of fact, it iB against the wishes of 
their people and in the hope of perpetuating tbeir autocracy with the help of foreign 
intrigue and arms tbat some raters anxious to declare their sovereign independence 
taking advantage of the British Government's statement tbat the British Para¬ 
mount oy will lapse after August. We cannot accept and will not accept the inter¬ 
pretation that with the lapse of British Parawouutcy, the States tbat were always 
part of India automatically cease to be so. Tbe Princes, if they are wise, will res¬ 
pect tbe will Of their peoplr and will not try to do what even tbeir suzerain in 
England cannot do. Mahatma Gandhi who ia their beet friend has already wanted 
them that if they do not take time by the forelock now, they will cases to be. As 
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constitutional ralen, respecting the sovereignty of their people, they here t glorious 
pert to piey in the destiny of Indie. At petty tyreats misled by their Dewens, 
they cnn only hsve sn togiorioaa end". 

Reviewing the politics! developments since the A, 1,0. 0. met some five months 
ego, the Congress President stid that to save the Constituent Assembly, the A. 1.0.0. 
accepted the December 6 statement which was made only to satisfy the Muslim 
League. Quoting the former Secretary of State, Lord Pathick-Lawrence's speech in 
the Honse of Lords on February 25, the Congress President said that it was patent 
from his speech that the main issue (December 6 Statement)) was decided along 
the lines which the Muslim League had asked them (H. M, G.) to do and there was 
a response from the Congress. But unfortuately them still remained the refusal of 
the League to come into Ute Constituent Assembly. 

Burma Decision to Transfer Power 

The British Government, Acharya Kripalani said, instead of asking the League 
to leave the Interim Government, issued another statement through the Prune 
Minister on Februsry 20 In that statement wbiie giving the definite date by which 
the British would quit Indit, they put a clause sb to whom they would band over 
power, in words that were bound to lead to conflict, They said that "H. M. G. 
will have to oonsider to whom the powers of the Central Government in British 
Lidia should be banded over, on the due date, whether aa a wbols to some form 
of Central Government for British India or, in some areas, to tho existing provin¬ 
cial Governments or in such other wsy as may seem most reasonable and la the 
best interests o! ths Indian people". 

At that time Acharya Kripalani went on to say, io the whole of India there 
were only two League Ministries—in Bengal and Sind. The League, therefore, tried 
to upset Ministries in the Punjab and N. W. F. P., by its "own special brand 
of non-violent non-co-operation". The result was that the Coalition Ministry bad to 
resign. Even then the League could not form a Ministry of its own and Section 93 
was applied. This led to rioting in many parte of the Punjab. “The League could 
not," he eiid. "however, by its bullying and coercive agitation turn out the Congress 
Ministry in the N. W. F. P. All that it could do was to create extensive rioting in 
which the only sufferers were the Frontier Hindus and Sikhs who bad nothing to do 
with the Congress. The Punjab rioting led the Hindu* and Sikhs to make a demand 
for the partition of the Punjab for administrative purposes. This, it was supposed, 
would give its own Ministry in the west and the Hindus and Bikbs their own 
Ministry in the east." 

The Working Committee, at their meo'ing of Mareh 6, formulated and accepted 
the demand of the administrative division of the Punjab. What applied to dis¬ 
tracted and hnnssed Punjab applied equally to Bengal where the League Ministry’s 
whole effort was to use Government machinery to favour one oommunity against 
another. It was hoped that if the provinces were divided, communal tension and 
rioting might possibly disappear. 

pARTtnuir or Provinces 

As the League's demand for Pakistan remained, the Hindu and Congress de¬ 
mand for partition of Bengal and the Punjab became more urgent and insistent, 
The appointment of the new Viceroy also raised hopes that some solution would 
soon be found by the British Government. As soon as the new Viceroy came be 
Initiated talks with the leaders of the three parties, the Congress, the Bikbs and 
the League. As a result of these talks be took to Eogiand on May 13, proposals 
that were generally agreed upon by the leaders. These proposals were embodied In 
the British Government’s statement of June 3. 

The Congress Working Committee, at their meeting on June 2, considered 
these proposals and generally accepted them. A letter of acceptance was eent to 
the Viceroy on behalf of the Committee by the President on Jnne 2. 

The A.-I. C. G., he said, had met to-day either to ratify or rejeot the commit¬ 
ments that had been made by the Working Committee on June 2, Acharya Kripa¬ 
lani explained that the resolution before the House accepted the possibility of certain 
parts of India seceding from the Indian Union but that, he Bald, was already im¬ 
plied in the declared policy of the Congress. 

... „ , , „ „ ./."Only Way to Freedom* 

, Pandit Goyind Ballabb Pant, moving the resolution, accepting H. M. G.’a plan 
ol June 3, said that this was the only way to achieve freedom and liberty for "the 
country, It would assure an Indian Union with a strong Centre, which could 
eueun progress and help the country take her rightful place in the world, In the 
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Indin Union, the two-nation theory would not be tolerated and every citizen would 
have to give absolute and implicit loyalty to the Btate, Otherwise he would have no 
place in this country and would become an alien; 

The Congress. Pandit Pant said, bad made every possible effort to come to an 
agreement with the Muslim League. Mahatma Gandhi had tried to negotiate with 
M‘* Jinnah. The Congress Working Committee, in its March Resolution, invited 
the league for can saltations. The Constituent Assembly, on numerous occasions, 
had invited the League members to take their place io the Assembly and help in 
the shaping Of the future constitution of the country. But the League had ignored 
all these appeals, 

The Congress had worked hard and sacrificed everything for the sake of unity. 
But there was a limit beyond which it could not go, The choice today was between 
accepting the statement of June 3 or committing suicide. 

Commending the resolution Pandit Pant said that since the A. I. 0. C. last 

met many eventful developments had taken place. Of these the two most out* 

■landing were H.M.G/8 statement of February 20 and their subsequent statement 
of Juoe 3. The February 20 statement was the fulfilment of the Congress* demand 
for tbe British to qnit India. This was also a great landmark in the long history - 
of British rule in India. It was felt, however, that June 1918 was too distant ana 
the statement of Jane 3 took note of the urgency. The British Government had 
expressed their determination to remove every vestige of their rule over India by 
August 15. This was indeed a great victory for the Congress aad one for which it 
had etriveu long and sacrificed much. 

No Coercion of Unwilling Areas 

Pandit Pant went on to say that it wbb the declared policy of tbe Congress 

not to coerce any unwilling areas to Join the Union, This position had been made 

clear as far bade ae at tbe time of the OrippB Mission. The Congress did not like 
partition and, in fact, was always opposed to it. But in tbeir resolution of March 
3; they had stated that conditions in the country necessitated an administrative 
partition of the Punjab. 

Detailing the Congress efforts to satisfy the Muslim Teague, Pandit Pant said 
that tbe Oongreea had accepted the principle of parity suggested by Lord Waved. 
Later, - the Oongreea accepted the Cabinet Mission’s Plan with its Groupings and 
Sections and with its weak Centre. In addition, the Congress also conceded to the 
League a communal veto. In fact, this gave the League a veto on almost all Indian 
affairs. Nevertheless, the Lesgae refused to join tbe Constituent Assembly. The 
only result of these concessions was widespread disorder, While he did not hlama 
any one for those disturbances, it was a fact that the League gave effect to their 
'Direct Action' programme. In these circumstances, the Congress had to take a * 
decision in consonanoe with its principles of non-violence and self-determination. 
The only democratic and practical solution was to accept the Statement of June 3. 
This would give a strong Indian Union. He wiehed to make it clear that the use 
of the words Hindustan and Pakistan was wrong. 

AH that could happen in accordance with the Statement of June 3 was that 
certain provinces and parts of provinces could secede and India would remain. 
Those, who did not want to join the Indian Union in which the rights of individuals 
and of minoritiea were gnaranteed and where there would be a sovereign Republic, 
could Btay out. But he wsb sure that such people, among whom were the Dewana 
of oertain States, would regret their decision to stay out. 

Concluding, Pandit Pant said that It was better to accept the Statement of 
Jane 3 rather than fritter away their energies in trying to keep unwilling people 
to the Union. He urged Congressmen to bear in mind the directive to the country 
In the resolution to maintain a vigilant and united front when unpatriotic and 
anti-social forces were trying to injure Indie and her people. Congressmen should 
forget their differences and stand united and disciplined to fight such disruptive 
forces. , _ 

Maulana Azad’s Support 

Maulana Abut Kalaui Atad, seconding tbe resolution, disagreed with Pandit 
Pant that the June 3 Statement was better than the Cabinet Mission's proposals. 
He had all along held the view that the May 16 Statement was the beat solution of 
our problem. To that view be continued to adhere. 

At h[s very first meeting with Lord Louie Mountbatten, Maulana Arad said 
he was asked it the country could,’wait for some*time so that an agreement could be 
arrived at, Maulana Azad told the Viceroy that the situation in the country would 
brook no delay and the question should be settled either way at once. He did 

W 
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not think that the present decision w»» the right decision) bnt the Congress had 
do alternative. The choice before the Congress nos not which plan to accept and 
which to reject, but whether the present slate of indecision and drift should continue. 
There was the unfortunate problem of internal disorder and strife and there was 
the obstinacy of the Muslim Lrague. Taking into consideration all factors, the 
Congress Working Committee esme to the decision that au immediate settlement 
was urgently required and accepted the Juno 3 Statement. 

It might be argued, Mauiana Arad said, that since the Congress had already 
accepted the State Paper, they should have stuck to it and declined to do any¬ 
thing further. But snob a stand would hardly be the correct one in the present 
circumstances. The Congress stood by the ideal of a United India, but it was 
also committed to the principle of self determination snd was against coercing 
any unwilling arena to join the Union. 

Mauiana Azad pointed out that even at thia stage, the State Paper had not 
been shelved. The people of the areas concerned had to decide whether the State 
Paperproposals should continue or not. If by a majority, they decided not to join 
the Union, then the Congress could not force them into the Union. Whatever 
might be the result of the referendum or the decision of the Punjab and Bengal 
Legislatures, he was sure that those provinces which now sought to cut themselves 
away from India would, in the very near future, hurry back to the Union. "Ihe 
division iB only of the map of the country and not in the hearts of the people 
and I am Bure it iB going to be a short-lived partition’', he said. *lhe Mauiana 
was confident India would soon emerge as a powerful and strong nation. 

Having accepted a defective plan, it should be our endeavour now to put it 
into practice in such a way that its defects were minimised. ''Our attitude towards 
our countrymen", he said, "should not undergo any change by reason of the facts 
that certain parts had elected to secede." 


Aubsdjjekts Moved - 

The House at thi* stage took up consideration of amendments to the resolution. 

The Congress President said that ho had received nodes of 12 amendments 
to the resolution. Eight of these were in fact not amendments, bnt in the nature 
of separate propositions opposing the resolution. He, therefore, ruled them out of 
order. 

Mr. Rajknmar CKoudhury (Noakhali) moved au amendment seeldog to add a 
new paragraph to the main resolution running as follows: 

"In view of the deBired goal of India’s unity, ibe A .-I. 0. 0., directs all Con¬ 
gress Committees in the country, including those in the areas to be partitioned, to 
so frame their policy and programme that the divided India of to-day may be¬ 
come united to-morrow by our mutual treatment of confidence and honourable 
co-operation.” 

Mr. Choudhry realised that the Congress Working Committee had accepted 
H. M. G.’s plan owing to '‘inevitable circumstances” and possibly because they had 
no other alternative. "Let ns accept what wc have got." he added, "but let ua 
direct the Congress Committees inside Hindustan areas and also in the Pakistan 
areas to try for the re-union of Bengal and the Punjab with a view to achieve the 
final unity of India." Ur. Choudhry appeal to Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel and 
Achatya Kripalani to get elected at least one of them, to the Eastern Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly to ensure confidence among the Hindu minority in the East¬ 
ern Pakistan zone. He also made an appeal to the Hindus of the Indian Union 
to treat the Muslim minorities in their areas fairly and properly. This would be 
one of the ways of safe-guarding Hindu minorities in Pakistan. 

The President announced at this stage that he had received notice of an 
amendment from Mr. tiushil Chandra Dev to the effect that "Sardar Patel should 
join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly with n view to have an effective hand in 
framing the future constitution of Pakistan and also to fight the battle with Air. 


, lT . ^ke President ruled it out of order but announced amidst roaring laughter, 
have ^uTobjectton " UOe ® ar< * at Pale * 6° *0 Pakistan and fight with Mr Jiunah, I 

, v „ (Ajmer) moved an amendment which while accepting 

1 specified in H. M. G’s plan sought to reject the method 
P®°Pk through representatives elected by means of 

could diclt the5ui efaffBS? a method °* dirc0 ‘ aduU IrancbUe wbiob Bl0D8 
Mr, Abdul Qhani moved an amendment to make it dear that Congress was 
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accepting the plan “despite the fact that the procedure adopted for ascertaining 
the will of the people in the Frontier province ie deplorable." Mr. Ghani said he 
was Borry that the Congress had left down the Pathana and Nationalist Muslima 
who bad fought Pakistan. Why was a referendum not demanded iu the Punjab 
and Bengal also ? He was prepared for civil war, but not injustice. “Do not give 
victory to Mr. Jinnah and those who say Hindusthnn for Hindus aud Pakistan 
for Muslims. Ton will create a lot of aliens among you'. 

Referendum in Frontier and Bengal 
Mr. Jagamath Rao (Andhra) moved an amendment to exprcsa dissatisfaction 
at the faot that “the adult population of Bengal, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier and Baluchistan are not given the opportunity to express their opinion 
freely and directly and even the restricted referendum proposed for the Frontier 
province and Baluchistan does not include the question of an independent State 
in favour of which ihe Opinion of the bulk of the people of those provinces has 
been expressed sufficiently clearly. He, however, desired the Committee to accept 
the propoBRis, though reluctantly, “In the hope that the major political patties 
may yet come to an understanding on these important issues.” 

The amendment also sought a declaration that the Congress would continue 
ita efforts to bring back the seceding parte into an Indian Republic which would 
be based on a just social and economic order. 

, Sind Leaders’ Opposition 

Mr. R- K. Sidhvta urged that the A.-I. O. 0. should unequivocally repudiate 
the two-nation theory. 

Mr. Chntram oidwani, the Sind Congress leader, in a forceful speech asserted 
that whatever might be the merits of the June 3 Plan—and of coarse the Indian 
Union coaid have a strong Centre for which the Congress had been striving hard 
—it cut at the very root of the unity of India. Despite the weakness of the May 
16 Plan, it at least preserved the unity of India, an ideal which the Congress had 
cherished all these years. But now that unity had been broken up. Already many 
of the Princes were claiming absolute sovereignty and there were signs of India 
being broken into fragments. The unity of India wis much more precious than 
the advantage of a strong Centre. He characterised the resolution as downright 
surrender to brute foreee and violence. 

“Will amount to Abject Surrender" 

Mr. Purthottamdas Tandan , the principal opponent to the resolution, in 
an impassioned speech said that the A.-L C.O. must reject it and that it was not 
sufficient for aeceptonoe to say that an advene vote would hurt the prestige of 
the Working Committee. ‘‘ Ihe Working Committee is made by you who have 
been chosen by the people tlhe Working Committee may make a mistake, 
but you must give your decision I appeal to you to perform your duty. Com¬ 
pared to the people and 'to the country, the Working Committee is a small thing. 
Acceptance of the resolution will be abject surrender to the British and to the 
Muslim League. 3 he Working Committee has failed you, but you have the 
atreDgth of millions behind you and yon muBt reject this resolution.’’ 

“Ihe decision of Working Committee was an admission of weakness,” Mr. 
Tandon said, “The reasons which, even on their own admission, had persuaded 
the Working Committee to propose tire resolution were that they were faced with 
difficulties, difficulties of administration due to the obstructive tactics of the 
League, io the lnrge-Bcale disturbances that had taken place in the country and to 
the fact that no argeement could be reached with the League. But other coun¬ 
tries had to encounter similar obstacles on their road to freedom, particularly in 
the United States, We would have to face many meater difficulties than we had 
oomc np hitherto. The Working Committee had accepted the plan in weaknesB 
and out of a sense of despair. At the same time, they expressed the hope that 
they would later unite. That was dishonest. Those who had fought many a 
battle for India's freedom were not frightened and they muBt be strong and resist 
those who were weak and deserved no sympathy. They had resisted the British 
before and they could do so again. ....... „ ,. 

, In support of the TeBolutton.it had been said that the Congress could not 
go bock On its policy of non-coercion. If that was bo what would they say to the 
States, which expressed their intention to remain independent? There would 
be numerous pockets of Muslims in India who would say they wanted to go to 
Pakistan. What would they say to them ? 

Co ncludin g his plea for the rejection of H. M, Q.'s plan of June 3, Mr, 
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Tandon Mid the Congress had always talked of the people and never of Hindus 
and Muslims as it was doing to-day. But accepting the ofler would not benefit 
either. Hindus in Pakistan would live in fear and Muslims in India would do 
the samp. The Congress hope of building up a new synthesis of Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim culture would be shattered if the resolution were accepted. He added that 
he could tolerate the British Raj rather thao partition. 

Minority Problem Maps More Acute 

ifaulana Hifeur Rahman , following Mr. Tandon, vehemently opposed the 
resolution which he oharcterised as “a communal measure the like of which had 
never come before the A.-1. 0. 0. in its whole history." The British had said 
that they were definitely quitting by June, 1948, and he did not see that there 
was sufficient hurry to split up the country. By doing so no one would gain, it 
bad been possible for him as a Nationalist Muslim to get favourable decisions for 
Muslim minorities by appealing to the majority community on grounds of natio¬ 
nalism, but that would not be poBBiblc in the future as the resolution wonld be 
the death of nationalism. The miuority problem would not be solved but made 
more acute. The only people who would gain would be the British who were 
determined not to leave the country with any possibility of unity in the 
future 

Sped Nawher Ali, supporting the resolution, said that it would not be wise 
to disturb the decision of the Working Committee in view of the fset that no 
better alternative seemed to be insight. The Muslim Leaguers wanted Pakistan. 
They would have their Pakistan now. If they fonud it to their advantage—he 
was absolutely certain they would not—ana if indeed tha two partn of India 
would be happy and prosperous, the A.-I. C. 0. should have no reason to regret 
its decision. If, on the other baud, as was apprehended and as was more probable 
it would not be possible for the two parts of India to live in prosperity and 
peace, then there would be an opportunity for tbs Congress to try and create 
•q atmosphere in which the two parts might again unite. 

New Elbctionb Urged 

Shrimathi Ram Dulari said that Pakistan should not have been accepted 
without a reference to the entire organisation. The proper thing would be, she 
said, that the present A.-I. C. C. should be dissolved and new elections should 
be held on the issue of Pakistan. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, who movwtmwUlutlon for a united India at the 
Allahabad session of the A.-I C. C. in 1942, opposed the present resolution. He 
said there should be no compromise in so far as the unity of India was 
concerned. 

Dr. Kitchlew, Prtsidtnt of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee,' said 
that he and othera like him who had spent a whole life-time fighting for natio¬ 
nalism could not now see that very nationalism go to pieces. He characterised 
the resolution as a surrender. The present conflict was a straight fight between 
nationalism and communalism and hia experience in his own province showed 
that at least for the moment, coromunnlism had the better of it. This was 
due to unscrupulous propaganda. Be was sure that with a proper mass contact 
programme, communalism could be defeated. But this work should be under* 
taken in the true nationalistic spirit. 

Mr. Devraj Sethi said that the partition of the Punjab would result in the 
establishment of landlordism in Western Punjab. He feared that Pakistan would 
be ruled entirely by the Muslim Lesguen and that the minorities would have a 
rough deal. 

Mahatma Gandhi then addressed the A.* I. C. C. (See psge 12G), 

Mr. 8v»kil Chandra Dev said that the present resolution was inconsistent 
with the previous professions of the Congress. It was strange that the Congress 
had not only agreed to Dominion gtatuB but to a division of the country as well. 

Socialist Leader’s criticism 

• dfonoftar Lohia, Socialist leader, speaking on the resolution, ad- 

viBed the A.-I. C.C. to remain neutral. While he agreed that the resolution was 
bad, they were themselves responsible for the acceptance of the plan Of June 3. 
lney could not blame the leaders as they themselves were weak and the leaders 
were, therefore, forced to accept H.M.Q.’s proposals. Therefore, they could not 
vote against tt. On the other hand, as they saw objections to it, they could not 
support it either. 
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Continuing, Dr. Lohia said that the Union Jack and all that it stood for 
should go from every part of the Indian Union after August 15 and there should 
be no excuse for retaining any vestige of British control after that day. 

Some Muslim Leaguers might think, or they might have been told that the 
Pakistan they had got was merely a beginning. Bat he wished to make it clear 
that this decision was final and they could not get anything more. Iodiau States 
within India’s boundaries could not stay out. If we were independent to-day 
then there would be only one answer to those of the States who said they would 
stay independent. We must give them the answer now not by guns or aeroplanes 
but by asserting that ail the communities within the States were sovereign and 
the people of India would stand by them. 

The Indian Union, he wished to make it clear, must not have a religions or 
communal angle—no matter what news came from neighbouring areas. 
In the Indian Union, there conld be no talk of aliens ; all must be IndianB. - In 
the Union Government or in the Union Assembly, there would be no place for 
those who had helped the British power. He also stated that there was no ques¬ 
tion of the Pakistan Assembly or Pakistan Government meeting in the territory 
of the Indian Union. Concluding, Dr. Lohia said: “We have to conquer ana 
march forward. Because some parts secede from the parent body, we must not 
forget that India iB one. By this, I mean that all the communities must have a 
common concept of citizenship.* 1 

The Congress President at this stage adjourned the meeting. 


Second Day—New Delhi—14th Jane 1947 
Pandit Nehro’b Speech 

The Working Committee’s resolution accepting the British plan for transfer 
of power was ratified on to-day, by the All-India Congress Committee by 157 votes 
against 29. Pandit Jawsharial Nehru and Sardar Valtabhbbai Patel, who were the main 
speakers, commended the resolution to theHooee. 

Pandit Jawkarlal Nehru, in an out-spoken speech at the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting to-day, referred with bitterness to the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal and said: “India's heart has been broken, but her essentiat unity has 
not been destroyed. How will you rspslr the broken heart ? It can be only on the 
basts of a programme lor partition.’’ _ , . _ . . 

Pandit Nehru expressed his horror and disgust at the riots in the Punjab, 
Bengal and elsewhere and said that they were no isolated incidents. They were 
planned attacks. It seemed the administration had broken down and there was no 
authority left in the country to enforce order, , ,, , 

How waa it, he asked, that the British officers, who coped with (he civil 
disobedience movements in the past, were unable to cope with the present 
disturbances ? Where there were Congress Ministries, disturbances were brought 
under control, but where the British exercised authority, there was chaos. In the 
Punjab where there was cent per cent British Rule, Pandit Nehru said, despite the 
efforts ot certain senior officers, murder and arson continued. The trouble was 
most prevalent where there were British officers in charge and divisions under the 
control of either Hindu or Muslim officcre, were comparatively quiet. The Interim 
Government was able to do nothing to protect the people. 

“Drift Towards anarchy 1 

After giving a resume of the events that led to the June 3 Statement, Pandit 
Nehru said that it would be a futile controversy to go into the meriis of Domi¬ 
nion Status veraue Independence. The most urgent task at present was to arrest 
the swift drift towards anarchy and chaos. Disruptive force# were at work and 
the moat important disruptive force was that of the Muslim League. Their first 
task should bo the establishment of a strong .Central Government to rule the 
country firmly and to assure individuals liber* y of life. All other questions were 

° f "^eitmg^Eatihere hub no question of any surrender to the Muslim league 
and that what he and his colleagues has agreed to waa that the issue of partition 
should be referred to the people lor a verdict, Pandit Nehru said that there was 
nothing novel in the plan for partition. The House would. remember Mr. 0. 
Rajagopalachari’s formula on the basis of which Mahatma Gandhi carried on ne¬ 
gotiations with Mr. Jinnah. At that lime, he and his colleagues were wAhmed- 
nagar Fort. They discussed the question in prison. While they disagreed with 
the approach to the whole question, there was no disagreement on the formula. 

Coercion not Possible 

It must be realised that it ws» not possible to [coerce even with swords on- 
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wiHiug parte to remain under (be Indian domain. Had (bay been forced to stay 
in the Union, no progress and planning would be possible. They most take the 
warning from China. Continued internal strife and turmoil would bring the pro¬ 
gress of a nation to a standstill. 

In arriving at a decision, they must look at the international context aa well. 
The picture of the world to-day wag one of distraction and Impoverishment which, 
by itself, might present an immediate war. But oue could never lay what would 
happen in the future. 

The Congress, Pandit Nehru declared, could not afford to act in an irrespon¬ 
sible mamier by passing high-sounding resolutions, A responsible body mast not 
think in terms of to-day only ; for there was a to-morrow and a day after that 
It would be ridiculous to suggest that the British should do everything before they 
quit the country. The June 3 Statement, Pandit Nehru laid, coaid not have come 
about bad there been no agreement. It was not an imposed sward. Circumstances 
were such that the Congress hod to agree to it. It was not like one of those old 
decisions of the British Government which they could accept or reject The 
acceptance, for which be was wholly responsible, did not mean that ho agreed 
to every word in the Statement, bnt he agreed with the fundamental principles 
therein. 

No ••Sttbrkhdbr" by Oqhgresb 

The riots la Rawalpindi, Multan, Aruritaar, Calcutta, Noakbali, Bihar and 
elsewhere, Pandit Netarn said, presented tbo situation in a different light. To suggest 
that the Congress Working Oommittee took fright and therefore *'antrendered' was 
wrong. Bnt it was correct to say that they were very much disturbed at the pre¬ 
vailing madness. Homesteads were burnt, women and children ware murdered. 
Why, be asked, were all these tragic and brutal things happening ? They could 
have checked them by resorting to the sward and the latbl. But would that solve 
the problem ? Some people from the Punjab had said that the Congress bad let 
them down. What was he to do t Should he send an army ? He was sad sod 
bitter and India’s heart wte broken. The victims in Rawalpindi said that they were 
being killed in order that the League might rale. The wound, he said, must be 
healed. With whatever they were able to salvage, they must plan out a programme 
on the bam of partition, 

It was sufficient for the House to compare what happened In Noakbali and 
Calcutta with what happened in Bihar, By supreme efforts, the Congress was able 
to cootrol the situation in Bibar, but they could do nothing in the Punjab, 
Why did such things happen in the Punjab and why waa the Kbizr Ministry broken 
and bow was it that no one teemed to be capable of controlling the Puojab distur¬ 
bances ? The answer was patent. 


Pabtitios of Provinobs 

The Congress Working Committee passed e resolution in favour of the parti¬ 
tion of the Punjab into two administrative provinces. Partition was beLter than 
murder of innocent citizens. After the resolution was passed, the Oommittee 
received numerous complaints from Bengal that Bengal also shonld be divided. 
The underlying principle in the oate of the Punjab and Bengal was one and 
the same. 

Pandit Nebru refuted the allegation that he and two others decided the fate of 
millions. Tbo Bengal Provincial Congress Committee aud Other responsible organisa¬ 
tions in the province strongly supported the partition proposal. 


MiBOBifiBs us Pakistan ^ 

The next question that arose was, having divided the Punjab end Bengal, 
had the Congress abandoned the SikhB and the Hindus f An answer should be 
found. By high-sounding resolutions, the Congress would not be able to help 
them. Even when the Punjab was one. they were not able to help the people. 
An answer to this problem would no doubt be found. However, there was no 
reason why the minorities there should be tyrannised and' persecuted. * There 
might be individual cases of rioting, but there was not much room in future for 
organised attacks on the minorities. He had nothing much to say about Bind 
and so far aB Sylhet waa concerned, there was to be a referendum and he could 
not forecast the result. He was much worried about the N.-W.F.P. U Bengal 
and 'he Punjab went out, the Frontier would be isolated. The question w»s now 
, j ®object of consultation between tbo Committee and tb© Frontier 
leaders. 

Deploring the disturbances in the country. Pandit Nebru reiterated that 
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Governmental authority had almost collapsed. The British were no longer 
interested because they were leaving. This probably explained why some officers 
asked the victims who came to them for help to go to him (Pandit Nehru) or 
Sardm Patel for help. They were not desirous of shouldering any farther res¬ 
ponsibility and many had become callous. 

Acceptance of Dominion Status 

Stating that any controversy over the question of Dominion Status versus 
Independence was meaningless! Pandit Nehru said that what the Congress de¬ 
manded was that the Government should fuuction as a Dominion Government and 
conventions mnst be established. The acceptance of Dominion Status was without 
prejudice to the Republic Resolution adopted by the Constituent Assembly. But 
the composition of the present Government wob Buch that no agreement could 
work and no convention could be established and the Vioeroyi therefore, suggested 
the June 3 Statement and the Congress accepted it. 

Pandit Nehru said that all talk of Pakistan and Hindustan was due to a 
misunderstanding. Both from the practical and legal point of view, India ss an 
entity continued to exist except that certain provinces and parts of certain pro¬ 
vinces now sought to secede. The Bcceding areas were free to have any relations 
they liked with foreign Powers. The Government of India was intact and there 
should be no further confusion of Hindustan and Pakistan and people ehoald not 
allow suoh ideas to grow, 

Need foe Strong Govt. 

“The present, perhaps,” Pandit Nehru said, “is the most difficult period, fall 
of trials and tribulations. To-day, we have to shoulder responsibility. The first 
thing we have to do is to establish the independence of India firmly and set up a 
strong Central Government. Having established a strong and stable Government, 
all other programmes will not create much difficulty. The Congress has a heavy 
responsibility. You must bend all your energies to strengthen the Congress 
organisation. We have to face dangers, both external and internal and if we are 
not strong, wa will go down.” 

Concluding, Pandit Nehru mnde a passing reference to the Indian States. 
He said he would have something to say on the subject when the next resolution 
came up for discussion. However, he was confident that the Congress would be 
able to deal with and solve the problem of the States. II they proceeded on the 
right lines, said Pandit Nehru, the seceding provinces would also rejoin the 
Union. 

He asked the A. I. 0, 0. not to vote for the resolution out of any sympathy 
for the Working Committee, but they must do so out of conviction. 

Sardar Patel’s Support 

Following Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai , Patel, in a vigorous speech, 
extended his full rapport to H. M. G.’s Statement of Jnne 3. Looking at the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals to-day in the light of his experience in the Interim 
Government- during the last nine months, he was not at all sorry that the State 
Paper had gone. Had they accepted the State Paper, the whole of India would 
have gone the Pakistan way. To day, they had 75 to 80 per cent of India which 
they could develop according to their genius and mnke it strong. The League 
could develop toe rest of toe country. 

Ttic League Council which met in camera evidently nursed the ambition to 
capture the whole of India after Angnst 15. It was the duty of every Congress¬ 
man to work unitedly to make India Btrong, to bnild up an efficient army and 
strengthen her economic position. 

The House had listened to their leader, Pandit Nehru. Never in the history 
of the Congress before had the A.-1. 0. C. to take a deeison on such an impor¬ 
tant issue. He folly appreciated the apprehensions of his brothers from Sind 
and toe Punjab. Nobody liked the division of India and his heart was heavy. 
But there were stark realities of which they should take notice of. The choice 
was whether there should be just one division or many divisions. The fight to-day 
was not against toa British. The British had no desire to stay on in India ana 
if they wished to stay, they desired to do so only with India's consent. They 
definitely had no desire to govern this country. 

The May 16 Plan, Sardar Patel said, no doubt gave them a united India. 
The Congress agreed to it in spite of its shortcomings. But there wsb s snag in 
it The Plan could not be executed if one ox too other party withheld co-opera¬ 
tion. Thus the Stote Paper was in the nature of an imposed award. But toe 
position to-day was different. The Congress must face facts. It could not give 
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way to emotionalism and sentimentality. ThcylmuBt coolly assess the pros and 
cons and arise at a deliberate decision. 

Sardar Patel denied that the Working Committee accepted the plan out oi 
fear. They had never known fear. He deeply regretted the many massacres that 
had happened. In one family of HO, there were only two survivors. Many were 
maimed and disabled for life. They had gone through all that. Bnt he was 
afraid of one thing and that was that all their toils and hard work these many 
years should not go to waste or prove nnfniitfnl. They worked for independence 
and they should see as large a part of this country as possible become free and 
atroog. Otherwise, there would be noither ‘Akhand Hindustan’ nor Pakistan. 
Further, taking any other course other than the one which the Working Com* 
mittee had suggested, would not only be injurious, but would also make the Con* 
gress the laughing stock of the world. Here was a chance for India to attain 
her independence. W*s she going to throw it away ? It would be incorrect to 
say: ‘'First, let the British go away. Then all questions could be solved.” How 
were they to be solved and what would happen afterwards ? 

His nine months in office, Sardar Patel said, had completely disillusioned him 
of the supposed men's of the State Paper. He had noticed that Muslim officials 
right from the top down to the cliaprasis except for a few honourable exceptions 
were all for the Muslim League, There should be no mistake about it. Mutual 
recriminations and allegations were the order of the day. 

Pakistan Albrady in Action 

The May 16 plan was gone and he was glad. That Plan left much room 
for conflict and bickerings, ihe Congre-a was opposed to Pakistan, but vet the 
resolution before the House accepted partition. Whether the A.-1. C. 0. liked it 
or not. there was already Pakistan in action both in the Punjab and in Bengal. In 
the circumstances, he would prefer real Pakistan because then they would have 
some sense of responsibility. 

Under the State Paper Plan, tbe whole of India would have been subjected 
to an intolerable situation. 'Ihe communal veto which was given to the League 
would have arrested our progress at every stage. The majority would have to 
stand and look on and they would have been unable to do anything in the admi¬ 
nistration. But now they had a chance. They could eradicate the plague of 
commnnalism, weiehtage, etc., which existed in no other constitution in the 
world. There would be no more Wolgfcrtagca, jjjio Longue said that they required 
a corridor and there was an outcry else-where. Hjr ehouting back, no problem 
could be solved. What was required was silent and hard work. 

Sarder Patel sympathised with the minority in Sind. But mere sympathy 
without power was no good. They must build up strength. 

He would appeal to Congeessmcn in general lo be prepared to shoulder res¬ 
ponsibilities. Interna! wranglings would only weaken the country. 

At first the British said that they would withdraw by June, 1948. It was felt 
then that the intervening period was too long, how they were going away on 
August 15 add even this Intervening period was too long. The continuance of the 
present situation each day injured the country. 


‘'No Room fob Groups within Congress 
There should be complete unity and there was no room for groups in tbe 
Congress, said Harder Patel, He would invite tho opposing groups to 'join them 
and share the responsibility for the good governance and progress of their country. 
Always sitting in the opposition and disagreeing led to dangerous habits. 

Sardar Patel said that they had now a great opportunity to develop over 
three-fourths of India. They had not much time to waste. There was food shor- 
■ v , l c labour unrest. In Multan and Dora Ismail Khan, food and 
cloth had been burnt and destroyed. He had been told that for another four 
years, we could not expect any import of textiles and if so even the small ration 
°f 18 yards per head could not be Kept tip. Conditions were such that everyone 
should apply himself to bis work energetically. Ho had beard many complaints 
against the Congress. Ihe criticism would be met 

_ . w coming, said Sardar Patel. Congcssmen should work hard to 

matt that freedom a living thing and to make India Btrong, They might have 
* „J. c '7 e ? 1 r ,P ,an WOr k to schedule. They must build up industries. They 
®P ar ®y- make it strong ana efficient. Indulging In vague critic- 
1 oj tfcoLongresa would Berve no purpose. Nor would it do, as was the case 
with the CommuniBts who alternately backed the British and then the League to 
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denounce (he Congress. The Working Committee had not placed the resolution 
before the A.-I. 0.0. in a lighthearted manner, but did so with a clear con¬ 
science. (cheers). 

On the question of Indian 8tatee, Sirdar Patel referred to Travancore and 
eaid he would like to know how that State could become a sovereign State. 
Probably, the statesman who made declarations of independence and sovereignty 
did not understand the implications of those terms. So long as the Congress con¬ 
tinued to have a foothold in Travancore, there was no question of “independence 
and sovereignly." 

Stoami Sahajananda, Ihe Bihar Kisan leader, opposing the resolution, said that 
the Congress had always said that it would not be a party to a division of the 
country and it would not use force to keep within the Indian Union any unwilling 
part, ihe present resolution, however, pnt a premium on division. The British 
could do what they liked, but the Congress eonld not “ent np a living body”, tot 
India was not yet dead. There would not be Just two parts of India but many 
more. Since Mr. Churchill had agreed to this Plan and he waa no friend of 
India, there was bound to be something sinister about the Plan. 

Mr. Sudhir Chandra Roy, supporting the resolution, said that undoubtedly a 
united India would have been the best sOlu'ioo. But was that possible when a 
seotion of their countrymen was bent upon secession 7 Speaking as a Bengalee, 
he preferred the preeent Plan, to the May 16 Statement The situation in Bengal, 
was suoh that solution of the problem could not brook any delay. He, therefore, 
accepted the June 3 Statement. 

“Sorrbndbb. to Mr. Jinn ah” 

Mr. Ansar ffartoani opposed lho_ resolution and characterised it u s sur¬ 
render to Mr. Jinnah’s obstinacy. The situation, be said, was identical with the 
situation of Britain in 19J9, when the late Mr. Ohamberlian bad adopted a policy of 

Mrs. Anna Asaf Ali, President of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee, 
said that some of those who wore vigorously opposing the resolution to-day had 
on all ptovious occasions accepted the decisions of ihe Working Committee. They 
forgot, however, that the resolution that was before them was the logical conso- 
quenoe of those earlier resolutions to which they had assented. The Socialists, she 
said, did not oppose the Working Committee’s decision just for the sake of opposi¬ 
tion, but because they had known that the British were planning to shackle the 
revolutionary urge in India. Tne present situation was created as a result of a 
joint conspiracy between Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery. The Congress 
bad expressed its readiness to aco*>pt Dominion Status. But this was a far ory from 
the Congreve demind for complete independence for the whole of Indie, Indt* had 
been caught in tho British trap. She eaid that she would hare agreed to Pakistan 
if it ooold solve the present problem. Bat unfortunately, it did not put an end to 
.communal strife in the country, but on the other hand divided the country into two. 
She would salt the member* to exeroiae their own jadgment, 

RasoiiOTios Oabribd 

pandit Oovind Sallahh Pant wound up the debate and the A. I. C. 0, oarried 
the resolution of the Working Oommittea by 157 votes to 29. On the first count, 
the votes were 153 for and 29 against, but after a re-count, the President. Acharya 
KripaUni announced that the resolution had been carried by 157 votes to 29. 

Before the resolution w*a put to the vote, those amendments that had not been 
ruled out of order were either lost or withdrawn. The House then adjourned for 
tea -after which the resolution on Indian States wae taken up. 

Resolution on Indian States 


The All-India Congress Committee next unanimously passed the reso¬ 
lution on the Indian States repudiating the right of any Indian State to deolare 
itself independent and to live ia isolation from the rest of India. • 

Pandit Jawahnrlal Nehru, speaking on the resolution, declared: “We will not 
recognise any independence for any State in India. Further, any recognition of 
such independence by any foreign Power, whichever it may be and wherever it 
may ba, will be considered an unfriendly act. 

Pandit Nehru said: “There is a great deal of talk about Independence and Para- 
monutcy, etc. etc. Independence does not depend on a mere declaration by any¬ 
body, but on various factors—foreign relations, defence, etc. It depends fundamen¬ 
tally on the acknowledgment, by other parties of that independence. _ 

“The Paramountcy of the British Crown arose in India in certain circum- 
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stances. I need not go into the history of it but it depends on geography, on 
history and all manner of factors Uko defence, security, o c. If that Pararaountcy 
of the British Crown is withdrawn, as they eay it is going to be withdrawn, what 

“So far as we are oonoemod, wo do not agree with the doctrine of Para* 
mountcy as it haB been declared, more especially during the last dozen years, by 
the British Government. Yon. will remember that business of a Crown Represen¬ 
tative came into existence only a dozen years ago. Paramonntcy has been exer¬ 
cised ever since the British became a leading Power in Indio, first by the East 
India Company and then later by the Government of India that succeeded it No 
doubt the Crown was behind it. There was no division in the Government of 
India as between that part which dealt with the Indian states and that part 
which dealt with the rest The whole of the Government of India dolt with the 
Indian States. This distinction came in only a dozen years ago with the Act of 
1935. 

“When there was some talk of a Federation in India, the Butler Committee 
and others began to talk of Paramouutcy vesting in the Crown, so that it is a 
new thing. We did not agree with that but I am not going into that question now. 

“Ikhbrent Pabamochtcx" 

< In go far as Paramuuntcy may vest in the British Crown, the British Crown 
ceases to exercise it. It lapses or if you like, it returns to the States. But there 
is a certain inherent Paramouatcy in the Government of India which cannot lapse 
—an inherent Paramouatcy in the Dominion State in India, which must remain 
be-arise of the very reaeona of geography, history, defence, e'c. which gave rise to 
it when the British became the dominant Power in India. If anybody thinks that 
it lapses, then those very persons will give rise to it again. 

“It must exist or the only alternative to it ie that the various States in India 
should, in groups, or otherwise, join the Federation or the Indian Union 'I ben, 
of course, were is no question of Paramonntcy because presumably they join as 
autonomous and equal units in that Union and they share equally in the Union 
Legislature and the Union Executive. Presuming, of course, that those units are 
proper and economic units, big enough units to be uni<a of the Federation, they 
nave the same position in the Federation, as any other nnit like a province. 
Probably, in the independent Indian Union, there will be no distinction between 
a Province as such and an Indian State as such. But all will be States of the 
Union or whatever name may be given to them, so that over all those who are 
equal members of the Union, no question of Paramouatcy arises. 

“For those who do not join, the question of Paramonntcy inevitably arises 
because they esnnot live in a void. 

In the declaration of May 16, it was clearly laid down that the Indian Union 
would consist of the Provinces ana the States. It wss not 

envisaged that any State could be outside the Union, though 

it is true that a 8tate was given a certain power, if you like a certain freedom, 
to decide how to come in. But it was not envisaged that it could keep out ulti* 
mately. In the memorandum of May 13, it was stated clearly that the States 
should either join the Indian Union—that was the primary thing—or, if they did 
not do so, they must come to Borne other arrangement with the Union. There is 
no third way out of the situation, the third—meaning independence or special 
relations with a foreign power. 

If a State did not join the Union, its relationship with the Union—an d there 
would have to be some relationship—would be not ooe of equality but slightly 
. lower. The relationship between the two would be that of a certain suzoratu 
Power exercising a certain measure of Pnramountcy and a certain other State 
having autonomy but within the limitations of Paramonntcy and suzerainty. 

“We desire no suzerainty or Pararaouotcy,” said Pandit Nehru. ‘-We went 
freedom for all the people of India. But it may be that for a particular period, 
the interim period before other arrangements can be made and before some of the 
States can come into the Union, we may carry on negotiations with them on a 
more or less standstill basis, all the existing arrangements continuing, because if 
the arrangements do not continue, then there will be chaos. Of course, they will 
not continue if the 8tates themselves take up any aggressive attitude going beyond 
those arrangements.” 

' No FoasiGH COHTAOTS 

The other arrangements, Pandit Nehrn went on, could not possibly admit of 
the right ol a State to any foreign State or in regard to defence—the right of any 
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independent authority to do what it would. All that waa not becanae we wished to 
interfere with the States—of coarse we wished well of the people of the States—for 
another and fundamental reasen, that these matterB affected the security of India. 
*'We cannot permit anything to happen in India in any State which affects fun¬ 
damentally the security of India* either in relation to defence arrangement! or in 
relation to contacts with foreign Powers. Therefore, I want this not only to be 
reslieed by the States, bat I want other eonntiies and Powers to realise and appre¬ 
ciate the eituation. 

*T do not aud cannot apeak with the authority of the Government at the 
present moment on this subject. Though I happen to be a member of the Govern¬ 
ment, I cannot repreeeut that Government on this snbjeot at present. I am quite 
sure that I do represent the views of the A. I. 0. 0. in this matter and if I have 
anything to do with the Government that is likely to come into existence two 
months hence and which will, I have no doubt, have the power and authority to 
make thie declaration, I should like to say, and 1 should like other countries to 
know, that we will not recognise any independence of any State in India. Farther 
any recognition of any such independence by any foreign Power, whichever it may 
be and wherever it may be. will be considered an unfriendly act. 


Sneuarrx Considerations 

The considerations of aeourity end others whiah the Indian Union must have 
in every State in India “cannot he overridden by any unilateral declaration of a 
State and, therefore, any foreign Power which takes an action on the basis of that 
unilateral declaration will be ignoring our special interests and doing so unfriendly 
act to us. I am qnite sure that any Government oi India that comes into exis¬ 
tence two months later will feel that way and will act that way. 

Earlier, Pandit Nehru said that the Congress has made every effort in the 
last months to come to a friendly settlement with the Princes and establish cordial 
relatione with them, A number of States had joined the Constituent Assembly 
and be invited others to do so. The Congress had relations with the Balers of the 
States and did not want to barm any of them. Bat it could not give up its fun¬ 
damental principle that it waa for the people of the States to decide the fate of 
their States. 

'•The principle of sovereignty of the people bad been recognised by tbe United 
Nations, Our own delegation to .the United Nation! stood by the principle of 
sovereignty oi the people wben the question of Italian coloniea came up. Obviously 
we could not enunciate one principle for tbe people of Tripoli and accept another 
for tbe people of Indie or the States'* declared Pandit Nenru. 


Independence Claim Untenable 

Dr. Pattabbi Sitaramayya, addressing the Committee earlier, said there wbb no 
donbt that by the end of thia month, a very large number of States would have 
to oome into the Constituent Assembly, To those who had already come in and to 
those who were thinking of coming in, the resolution which he bad moved offered 

congratalations.^ ^ or g t#leB j; ko i n< Jore who were wavering. There were yet 
othera like Travancore and Hyderabad who had declared they would be indepen¬ 
dent. Bhopal too waa reported to be thinking of declaring independence. 

When the British Government left the British Provinces, obviously the Para- 
monntcy of the British Government over these States wonld lapse. But the British 
had not said that the States could become independent. The Butler Committee 
had. after prolonged deliberations, been unable to define Paramountoy and left 
it by saying that Paramountoy ahaii be paramount. The British Crowns 
Paramountoy had in the past protected the States from external aggression and 

from internal commotion. , . , , ,, 

If the British people chose to leave the country, British Paramountoy might 
end, but Paramountoy would remain with the Central Government, by experience, 
history, fact and indeed by study of theory. - , . 

There were two kinds of rights vesting in the Stato-the right of. sovereigaty 
and the right oi independence. The right of independj nee was tiie right to make 
war or peace. While sovereignty was divisible, independence wib indivisible. Sove¬ 
reignty was divisible between tbe Pnnce and bis peop e. 11 really vested in tbo 
neoplef but the ruler could be the embodiment of sovereignty throogh tbe consent 
of the people. Bat independence was really and absolutely of tbe people. 

The claim of States like Travancore to be independent waa therefore, abso¬ 
lutely untenable, unjOBtified and ilticonceived. Hyderabad too bad stated that it waa 
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“entitled to become independent", but Dr. Fattabhi hoped that Hyderabad would 
yet return to the right path. Tiavancors had gone abend and declared it would be- 
oome independent. The highly educated people of Travanoore would, be wae rare, 
giro an answer to the Dewnn, "Such people cannot be expected to take tbla inanlt 
complacently and they will give a suitable answer to their Dewan.*' 

* Appealing to Sir 0. P. Bamaswaui Aiyar to retrace his steps, Dr. Pattabhl 
said the Central Government end the Constituent Assembly would always be 
willing to consider any proposal for a Just sharing of the customs and other 
revenues not only with Travaacore, but other 8tatee as well. For this purpose, 
it was unnecessary to go through all the devious prooessea. Perversity often led 
people astray. 

Oanhot Bbsiais Outbids Union 

Seconding the resolution, Ur. Shankerrao Deo said that all through ite fight 
for Indian independence, the Indian National Oonereee had made no distinction 
between British India and the Indian States. Freedom, which the Oongrese asked 
for, was for the entire united India. But now that independence was in sight, some 
Princes had declared their Intention to assume sovereign status for themselves. This 
could never be accepted by the Congress. The Congress had no intention of interfer¬ 
ing with the internal economy or politics of any State. But it could not, at the 
same time, permit any State to remain out of the Union of India against the wishes 
of ite people. 

The States* Negotiating Committee bad accepted the principle of giving at least 
50 per cent representation to the people in the Constituent Assembly. But now 
when Such a vital decision was to be taken, the Princes bad decided not to 
consult them at ell. How did Sir 0. P. Bamaawami Aiyar know that the masses 
of Travail core were not in favour of joining the Indian Union ? The Congress 
waa not going to recognise any step that did not have the support of the States’ 
people. 

Ur. Shankerrao Deo wae confident that the residents of no Indian State at 
present wanted to remain out off from the rest of India nod before any priooe 
decided to become independent, be moat conduct a referendum In hie State and get 
popular support to hie claim. 

The Balers had no opinion but to become constitutional monarch*. Events 
bad forced them into this position, They must appreciate the changed times and- 
circumstances or they would not have a place in a free India. 

Ur. Ajlt Prashad Jain, Ur. Shiv Lakhpati Singh, Ur. Shushil Obander Deb. 
Ur, Uoban Singh Sawhni, Shrimati Bamdulari Sinha, Ur. Abdul Ghanl and 
Mr. Shibban Lai Buena then moved amendments to the resolution. Mr. Ajit 
Jain’s amendment was lost while other etnendmente were withdrawn* when the 
closure was applied. 

Seth Govind Das supported the resolution and said tba\ he did not agree with 
the argument.thst as the logical result of accepting Pakistan they could not force, 
the States to join the Indian Union. The Congress did not propose coercing the 
people. of the Statee into joining the Union, But it coaid not permit the Princes 
to decide in an autocratic manner to stay out of "that Union. The right of self- 
determination was given to the people and certainly not to the Bulers. In the pre¬ 
sent age ef democracy mediaeval Princes bad no right to decide tilings for their 
subjects without getting their approval. The States ahonld not be allowed to turn 
into small units uncontrolled by the Union of India and thus become a menace to 
it, be concluded. 

Winding np the debate after Pandit Nebru'e speech, Dr. Bitaramayya chal¬ 
lenged the Princes or Dewane who were talking of independence to-day to hold a 
referendum of the people of their States on tbe question whether they wished to cat 
themselves off from the Union, "We sbslt abide by the moult,” he declared. 

Abe resolution was unanimously carried. 

After Aebarya Kripalani, tile President, bad addressed the meeting the 
House adjourned sins die. 


. _ President e Statements 

A. CHARY A KBIPALANI, THB CONGRESS PRESIDENT, ISEUBD THB FOLLOWING 

Statements to the Press 
T „ , , . *• bate Profeaoor Abdul Bari 

R.ri S ee ?!V h0ck tu “J"! grieved to hear of the tragic murder of Prof. Abdul 
of - * r ?P b 1 d J nd, f of one of ite bravest and most eel (less soldiers 

an Indian*' * utteily frea communal blae and knew himself only a* 
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Hi* was « dedicated life filled with ft paaiion for the service of the Working 
claeses. During my recent tour in Bioar I was much impressed by his single- 
miudea devotion* his indifference to physical comfort aod his capacity for organisa- 
tloo and leadership. He was deservedly loved by the common people and was a 
nero of the working classes whose interests he cherished dearly and served loyally. 
It pains me deeply to think that so valuable a life should have been wantonly and 
brutally destroyed. The manner of his death ie a cause of shame and sorrow to 
his countryman, though the manner of his life will be cherished as a source of 
unfailing inspiration. The nation will join me in offering our heart-felt condolences 
to his bereaved wife and children. 

New Delhi, 

March 30, 11)47. 

2, National Week 


Year after year for the last many years vfe have observed 6ih April—13th 
April as the National Week. On 6th April, 1910 was inaugurated the first Civil 
Disobedience Movement. It launched the bark wbioh is today nearing the harbour 
of independence surviving many storms on the deep seas. On April 13 of the same 
fateful year occurred the ghastly tragedy of the Jsllianwelabag, where the blood of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs flowed in a common sacrificial stream. The two dates 
are thus enshrined in the nation’s memory, the one as the symbol of its will to 
freedom, the other as the emblem of its unity sealed in blood. 

Today though the nation’s will to freedom is about to be fulfilled, the unity 
of India i* faced with its severest challenge. £ven the freedom which seems so 
near may prove to be illusory, if we are not wise, for the lest stage of voysge 


requires the most careful . 
significance for us than it had 


This year’s national week has tbere’ore a greater 
"ever before. We have to harness the passion and 
energy that we have roused in our people to the reconstruction of our national life. 

By our non-violent struggle sad sacrifices we have obliged the British Gov¬ 
ernment to agree to a peaceful transfer of power into Indian bands. We have 
now to prepare the nation to receive that power. We cannot do so better or more 
effectively than by devoting ouraelveB to the Constructive Programme which 
Gaudhijl and the Congress have kept before us. If we wish to aohieve Sawn) or 
self-rale for the masses, if the power transferred is to be exercised by the people 
and not merely by a coterie or class, then the only way to ensure it is through 
the Constructive Programme. It is a comprehensive progrsmme which touches 
every BBpeot of the life of our common people end strikes at the very root of the 
poverty and ignorance in which oar maseea are steeped. The Conference of Presi¬ 
dents and Secretaries of tbs Provincial Congress Committees which mot reoently 
at Allahabad adopted a scheme for the successful execution of this programme 
which has been approved by the Working Committee. Congressmen could not 
observe the National Week more fittingly than by inaugurating the ecbeme and 
mobilising the wilt and resources of the people to its whole-hearted implemention. 
Funds should be collected and workers enrolled to this end. The General Secre- 
tarles have already issued specific instructions to the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittees which I hope every Congressman will carry out. The public too, I hope, 
will co-operate. 

Owing to the unfortunate communal tension, public meetings and processions 
have been banned by the authorities in many places. Where such bans exist. 
Congressmen and the publio must respect them. Communal unity is an important 
I tem in the Constructive Programme and nothing must be done which is likely to 
add to the prevailing passions, Moreover it ie time that we realised that it it not 
by political demonstrations but by constructive work, discipline and sacrifice that 
we shall lay the foundation of ft free and democratic India. 

New Delhi, 

’ 3. Minorities In Pakistan 

Representatives of minorities from East Bengal, West Punjab and Bind have 
approached me for advice as to what they should do when the territories they live 
in become part of an independent State of Pakistan. Mast of them lest that their 
lives, honour and property which are unsafe now would become even more unsafe 
then. I do not share that fear. On the contrary I hope that once the State of 
Pakistan is established, Its government or governments would have enough sense of 
reality not to discredit themselves by unfair treatment of the miooritiea. 

Up till now die Muslim League felt that it wae in ita interest to create an 
> t ir pii phnrn of conflict and strife. Henceforth it would obviously be in its interest 
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to create order, tor the spirit of lawlessness roused against the minorities would 
sooner or later be turned against its own govern men te. Moreover, ill-treatment of 
the. minorities, either direct by government action or indirect by encouragement of 
mob passion, is bound to briDg the 8lato of Pakistan into dtarcputo nnd ultima¬ 
tely into conflict with the Indian Union. 1 have on doubt that it would not be 
In the interest of Pakistan to invite needle*# conflict, 

I would therefore ask the minorities in the future Pakistan not to get nndoly 
nervous or panicky and not to be in a burry to emigrate. The; should Btick to 
their homes, lands sod professions to which they have ae ranch right aa the mem¬ 
bers of the majority community. They- should wait and watch and not lose faith 
in their own strength, in the potential aanily of the Pakistan Government and in 
the oitinimte unity of India which can oever be permanently destroy^. 

It is in the obvious interest of the majority to win the affection and confi¬ 
dence of the minorities as it is in the interest of the minorities to give their co¬ 
operation to the majority, provided aueh co-operation is invited on just and hono¬ 
urable terms. Now that the Muslim League will assume the full responsibility of 
Government, I hope its leadership will with equal willingness accept the full obli¬ 
gations of such responsibility. 

Aa regards the minorities in the Indian Union, Muslim or other, I assure 
them that they have nothing to fesr. They will be jUBtly and fairly treated. The 
Congress is a national organisation and will not tolerate special privileges or dis¬ 
abilities on communal or religious ground. It stands for justice ana equal opportu¬ 
nities for all the people, irrespective of religion, caste, class or sex. As long ae 
Congress has any influence with the Government and people of the Indian Union, 
no member of any minority community need fear discriminatory treatment. 


Announcement by Premier Attlee (20-2-1947) 

The following ia the full text of Prime Minister Attlee’s statement in the Bouse 
of Commons 


The following ia the foil text ol Prims Minuter Attlee’s statement in the 

"It has long been the policy of snccetsivs British Governments to work 
towards the realization of Belf-Government In India, In pursuance of this policy, 
an increasing measure of responsibility has been devolved on Indiana, and to-day 
the civil administration and the Indian armed forces rely, to a very large extent, 
on Indian civilians and officers. In the constitutional field, the acts of 1919 and 
1935 passed by the British Parliament, each represented a substantial trsnefer of 
political power. In 1940, the Coalition Government recogniaed the principle that 
Indiana should themeclves frame a new cooetilution for a fully autonomous India 
and, in the offer of 1942, they invited them to set np a Constituent Assembly, for 
this pnrpoee aa toon ae the war was over. 

Hia Majesty's Government believe this policy to have been right and in accor¬ 
dance with sound democratic principle*. Since they came into office, they have 
dope their utmost to carry it forward to its fulfilment. The declaration of the 
Prime Minister of lfitb March last, which met with general approval in Parliament 
and the _ country, made it clear that it was for the Indian people themselves to 
cboae their future statue and Constitution and thst, in the opinion of bis Majesty's 
Government, the time bad come for responsibility for the Government of India to 
pass into Indian hands. 


The Cabinet Mission, which was sent to India last year apent over three months 
m consultation with Indian leaders in order to help them to agTee upon a method 
for determining the future Constitution of India, ao that the transfer of power 
might be smoothly and rapidly effected. It waa only when it eeemed clear that 
without some initiative from the Cabinet Mission, agreement was unlikely to be 
reached, thst they put forward proposals themselves. 

These proposals, made public in May last, envisaged that the future Conetitu- 
tlon of India should be settled by a Cc anti intent Assembly composed In the 
manner suggested therein, of representatives of all communities and interests in 
British India and of tbs Indian 8tales. 

Since the return of the Mission, an Interim Government has been set up at 
the Centre, composed of the political leaders of the major communities, exercising 
wide powers within the existing Constitution, In alt the Provinces, Indian Gov¬ 
ernments, responsible to legislatures, are in office. 

" Uh „ grc ? t J^ Kret * h ? 1 Msjeety’a Government find that there are still 
oiuerences among Indian parties which are preventing the Constituent Assembly 

S£?uEffia* ”m ’l 1 ,i n J en ? e 3 thBt 11 ,houtd - 11 >• ‘ho essence of the 
plan that the Assembly should be fully representative. 
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... M^t/a Government desire to head over their responsibility ti autho- 
ritiea eat»blUhed by a Constitution approved by all parties in India, in accordance 
with the Cabinet Mission’s plan. But, unfortunately, there ia, at present, no clear 
prospect that auch a Constitution and auch authorities will emerge. The present 
etate of.uticartainty ia fraught with danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 
Hib Majesty's Government wiah to make it clear that it ia their definite intention 
to take the neceaaary steps to effect the transference of power to responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June 1948. 

This great sub-continent, now containing over 400 million people, has for the 
1 aat century, enjoyed peace and security aa a part of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. Continued peace and tecnrity are more than ever neceaaary to-day if the 
fall possibilities of economic development are to be realised and a higher standard 
of life attained by the Indian people. 

His Majesty’s Government are snxiouB to band over their responsibilities to a 
Government which, resting on the sure foundation of the support of the people, ia 
capable of maintaining peace and administering India with justice and efficiency, it is 
therefore, essential that ail parties should eink their differences, in order that tbey 
may be ready to shoulder the great responsibilities which will come upon them 
next yesr. 

After months of bard work by the Cabinet Mission, a grant measure of agree¬ 
ment was obtained aa to the method by which a Constitution should be worked 
out. This was embodied in their statements of Msy last. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment there agteed to recommend to Parliament a Constitution worked out in accor¬ 
dance with the proposals made therein by a fully repreBeutative Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. But if it should appear that such a Constitution will not havs been worked 
out by a fully representative Assembly, before the time mentioned in paragraph 7, 
His Majesty’s Government will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central 
Government in British India Bhould be banded over, on the due date, whether as a 
whole to tome form of Central Government for British India or, in some areas, to 
the existing Provincial Governments, or in such other way bb may eeem most 
reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian people. 

Although the final transfer of authority may not take place until Juue 1948, 
preparatory measures must be put in band in advance. It is important that toe 
efficiency of the civil administration should be maintained and that (be defenoa of 
India should be fully provided for. But, inevitably, as the process of transfer pro¬ 
ceeds, It will become progressively more difficult to carry ont, to the letter, all the 
provisions of the Government of India Act of 1935. Legislation will be introduced 
to due coarse to give effeot to the final transfer of power. , 

In regard to the Indian States, as was explicitly stated by the Cabinet 
Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand over their powers and 
obligations under Pnramountey to any Government of British India. It is not 
intended to bring Paramountoy, as s system, to a conclusion earlier than the date of 
the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening period, 
the relations of the Crown with individual States msy be adjusted by agreement. 

His Majesty's Government will negotiste agreements iu regard to - matters 
arising oat of the transfer of power with representatives of those to whom they 
propose to transfer power. , 

His Majesty’s Government believe tost British commercial and industrial 
interests in India can look forward to a fair field for their enterprise nnder tbe 
new conditions. The commercial connection between India and the United King¬ 
dom' has been long and friendly and will continue to be to tbrir mutual advantage. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot conclude this statement without expressing, 
on behalf of the people of this country, tbeir goodwill and good wishes towards 
the people of India as they go forward to this fiaal stage in their achievement of 
Self-Government, It will be the wish of everyone in these islands that, notwith¬ 
standing constitutional changes, the association of the British and Indian peoples 
Bhould not be brought to an end; and they will wish to continue to do all that is 
iu their power to further the well-being of India.’* 

Britiih Government’s Statement of June 3 
The following is the text of the statement bv Hie Majesty's Government 
1. On February 20th, 1947, His Majesty’s Government announced their inten¬ 
tion of transferring power in British India to Indian hands by June 1948. Bis 
Majesty’s Government had hoped that it would be possible for the major parties to 
oo-operste in the working out of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of May 16th, 1946, and 
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evolve for Indio n Cjnetilution acceptable to mil ooncerned. This hope hai not 
been fulfilled. 

2. The majority of the representatives of the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and Bcrar, Assam, Orissa and the 
North-West Frontier Provinces, and the representatives of Delhi, Ajmer-Mar wars 
an! Coorg have already mtde progress in the usk of evolving a new Constitution. 
On the other handi the Muslim League Party, including in is a majority of the 
representatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Smd as also the representative of British 
Baluchistan, has decided not to participate in the Constituent Assembly, 

3 . It baa always been the desire of His Majesty's Government that power 
should be transferred in accordance with the wishes of the Indian people them* 
selves. This task would have been greatly iaoilitated if there had been agreement 
among the Indian political parties. In the absence of such agreement, the task of 
devising a method ov which the wishes of the Indian people can be ascertained 
has devolved upon His Majesty’s Government. After full consultation with poli¬ 
tical leaders in India, His dajistv'* Government have decided to adopt for this 
purpose the plan set ont below. His Majesty's Government wisb to make it dear 
that they have no intention of attempting to frame any ultimate Constitution for 
India; this iB a matter for the Indians themselves. Nor is there anything in 
this plan to preclude negotiations between communities for a united India. 

4. It is not the intention of His Majesty's Government to interrupt the work 
of the existing Constituent Assembly. Now that proviaion is made for certain 
provinces specified below, His Majesty's Government trust that, os a consequence 
of thie announcement, the Muslim League representatives of those provinces, a 
majority of whose representatives are already participating in it, will now tnke 
their due share in its Lboure. At the same time it is clear that any constitution 
framed by this Assembly cannot apply to those parts of the country which are 
unwilling to accept it. His Majesty's Government are satisfied that the proce¬ 
dure outlined below embodies the bast method of ascertaining the wishes of the 
people of ench areas on the issue whether their Constitution is to be framed 

(а) in the existing Constituent Assembly ; or 

(б) in a new and separate Constituent Assembly consisting of the represen¬ 
tatives of those areas which decide not to participate in the existiog Constituent 
Assembly. 

When this has been done, It will be possible to determine the authority or 
authorities to whom power should be transferred. 

5. The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal and the Punjab (exclu¬ 
ding the European members) will, therefore, eaoh be asked to meet in two parts, 
one representing the Muslim majority districts and the other the rest of the 
province. For the purpoea of determining tho population of districts, the 1041 
census figures will be taken os authoritative. The Muslim majority districts in 
these two provinces are set ont in the Appendix to this announcement. 

6. Tne members of tho two parts of each Legislative Assembly sitting sepa¬ 
rately will be empowered to vote whether or not the province should be parti¬ 
tioned. If a simple majority of either part decides in favour of partition, division 
will take place and arrangements will be made accordingly. 

7. Before the question as to the partition is decided, it is desirable that the 
representatives of each part should know in advance which Constituent Assembly 
the Province as a whole would join in the event of the two parts subsequently 
deciding to remain united. Therefore, if any members of either Legislative 
Assembly so demands, there shall be held a meeting of all members af the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly (other than Europeans) at which a decision will be taken on the 
issue as to which Constituent Assembly the Province as a whole would join it it 
were decided by the two parte to remain united. 

8. In the event of partition being decided upon, each part of the Legislative 
Assembly will, on behalf of the areas they represent, decide which of the alter¬ 
natives in paragraph foar above to adopt, 

9. For the immediate purpose of deciding on the)issue of partition, the mem¬ 
bers of the legislative assemblies of Bangsl sud the Punjab will sit in two parts 
according to Muslim majority districts (as laid down in the appendix) and non- 
Muslim majority districts. This is only a preliminary Btop of a purely temporary 
nature as it ts evident that for the purposes of final partition of these provinces 
a detailed investigation of boundary question will be needed -, and as noon as-a de¬ 
cision involving partition bos been taken for either province a boundary commis¬ 
sion will be set up by the Governor General, the membership and terma of refs- 
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rence of which will be settled icr consultation with those concerned. It will be 
Instructed to demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis 
of ascertaining the contiguous majority are as of Muslims and non-Muslima, it 
will also be instructed to take into account other factors. Similar instructions will 
be given to the Bengal Boundary Commission. Until the report of a boundary 
commission has been put into effect, the provisional boundaries indicated in the 
appendix will be used. 

10. The Legislative Assembly of Siud (excluding the European members) will 
at a special meeting also take ita own decision on the alternatives in paragraph 4 
above. 

11. The position of the North-West Frontier Provinoe is exceptional. Two 
of the three representatives of tbie province are already participating in the existing 
Constituent Assembly. But it is dear, in view of its geographical situation and 
other considerations, that if the whole or any part of tbe Punjab decides not to 
join the existing Constituent Assembly, It will be necessary to give the North-West 
Frontier Province an opportunity to reconsider its position. Accordingly, in snch 
an event, e referendum will be mads to tbe eleotors of the present Legislative 
Assembly in the North-Weat Frontier Province to choose which of tbe alternatives 
mentioned in paragraph 4 above they wish to adopt, The referendum will be held 
under tbe aegia of the Goveruor-Oeneral and. in consultation with tbe provincial 
Government* 

12. British Baluchistan baa elected a member, but he haa not taken hie eest 
in the existing Constituent Assembly. In view of its geographiotl situation, this 
provinoe will also be given an opportunity to reconsider ita position and to choose 
which of the alternatives in paragraph 4 above to adopt. His Exoellenoy the 
Governor-General is examining how this can moat appropriately be done. 

13. Though Assam is predominantly a non-Muslim province, the district of 
Sylhet which is contiguous to Bengal is predominantly Muslim. There has been a 
demand tbs’, in the event of the partition of Bengal, tiylhet should be amalgamated 
with the Muslim part of Bengal. Accordingly, if it is decided that Bengal should' 
be partitioned, a referendum will be held in tivlbet District under the aegis of tbe 
Governor-General and in consultation with the Assam provincial Government to 
decide whether the distriot of Sylhet should continue to form part of Assam Pro¬ 
vince or should he amalgamated with the new province of Eastern Bengal, if that 
orovince agrees. If the referendum results in favour of amalgamation with Eastern 
rL n _.i « boundary commission with terms of reference similar to those for the 



ease 

A«aem J. - g dec ^ e d that Bengal and the Punjsb should be partitioned, it will 
necessary to hold fresh elections to ohoose their representatives on the scale of 
one lor every million of population accoi ding to the principle contained1 in the 
Mission’s Plan of May 16 .1946. Similar elections will also have to be held 
»^r b Bvlhet in tbe event of it being decided that this district should form part of 
East Bengal. The number of representatives to which each area would be entitled 
in as follow* 

Provinces 
Sylhet District 
West Bengal 
East Bengal 
West Punjab 
East Punjab 

15 In accordance with the mandate* given to them, the representatives of the 
various areas will either join the existing Constituent Aisembly or form the new 

Constituent ^gotiatioim'will have to be initiated as soon as possible on the adminis¬ 
trative eon sequences of »ny partition that may have been decided upon 
trattve oo ^ Mpreawi i»tive. and the respective successor authorities about 

all subjects now dealt with by tbe Central Government melndiug defence, anance 
and communications. . 

19 


General 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Total 

1 

2 

nil 

S 

15 

4 

nil 

19 

12 

29 

nil 

41 

3 

12 

2 

17 

6 

4 

2 

12 
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(6) Between different successor authorities and Hla Majesty'* Government (or 
treaties in regard to matters arising out of the transfer of power. 

(c) In the cue of province* that may be partitioned! as to the administration 
v of all provincial subjects, such as the division of assets and liabilities! the police 
and other services, the high courts, provincial institution a, etc. 

17. Agreements with tribes of the North-West Frontier of India will have to 
be negotiated by the appropriate successor authority. 

18. Hia Majesty's Government wish to make it clear that the decisiont 
announced above relate only to British India and that their policy towards Indian 
States contained in the Cabinet Mission'n memorandum of 12tb May, 1946, remains 
unchanged. 

19. In order that the successor authorities may havs time to prepare tbem- 
aelves to take over power, it is important that alt the above processes should be 
completed as quickly as possible. To avoid delay, the different provinces or parts of 
provinces will proceed independently at far at practicable within the conditions of 
this plan. The existing Constituent Assembly and the new Constituent Assembly 
(if formed) witl proceed to frsue constitutions for their respective territories; they 
will, of course, be free to frsms their own rule*. 

20. The msjor political parties have repeatedly emphasised their desire that 
there should be the earliest possible transfer of power in India. With this desire 
His Majesty's Government are in full sympathy and they are willing to anticipate 
the date of June, 1948, for the handing over i f power by the setting up of an In¬ 
dependent Indian Government or Governments at an even earlier date. Accordingly, 
as the moBt expeditions, and indeed the only practicable way of meeting thia desire, 
hia Majesty's Government propose to introduce legislation during tbs current 
session for the transfer of power this year on a Dominion Status basis 10 one or 
two successor authorities according to the decision* taken as a result of this announ¬ 
cement This will be without prejudice to the right of the Indian Constituent 
Assemblies to decide In due course whether or not the part of India in respeot 
of which they have authority will remain within the British Commonwealth. 

Hia Excellency the Governor-General will from time to time make such fur¬ 
ther announcements as may be necessary in regard to procedure or any other 
matters for carrying out the above arrangements. 

The Muslim majority districts of Punjab and Bengal according to 1941 (census) 

. L The Pcnjab 

Lahore Division— Gojranwala, Gurdsspur, Lahore, Bheikbupura, Sialkot. 

Rawalpindi Division— Attook, Gujrat, Jhelum, Mian wait Rawalpindi, Sbabpnr. 

Multan Division —Dera Ghaxi Khan, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, Multan, 
Muzaffargarh. 

„ 2. Bkwqal 

Chittagong Dttnston —Chittagong, Noakbali, Tipper ah. 

Dacca Division— Bakergaoj, Dacca, Faridpur, Mymeaaingh, 

presidency Division— Jeasoie, Murshidabad, Nadia. 

Rajshahi Division— Bogra, Dinajput, Maids, Pabna# Rajthahi, Rangpur. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee—Karachi—31 at January to 1st February 1947 

League withdraws acceptance of Cabinet Plan 

The decision of the All-India Congress Committee (see p. 114) to accept the British 
Government's interpretation of the Grouping clauses did not make the path smooth 
for the Constituent Assembly, though that was the one, object that actuated the 
Congress Executive in making a recommendation to which it must have known there 
would be considerable opposition. The newspapers that reflected the viewB of the 
Muslim League however with characteristic immoderation denonneed the Congress 
resolution. 

The Working Committee of the Ali India Muslim League at ita meeting held at 
Karachi on the 31«t January 1947, in a three-thousand word resolution on the 
constitutional question held that the Congress “as a msjor.contractiug party has not 
accepted the Statement of 16th May 1946, as clarified by the Statement of His Ma¬ 
jesty'a Government of 6th December, 1946, and feels that no usefnl purpose will be 
served by summoning a meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League to 
reconsider ita decision whereby it had withdrawn the acceptance of the Cabinet 
Minion's plan of 16th May, 1946.” 

The Working Committee characterises the A. I. G. C. resolution as “no more thin 
* dishonest trick and jugglery of words by which tbe Congress bas again attempted 
to deceive the British Government, the Muslim League and public opinion.” 

It maintains that the Constituent Assembly, in which only the Congress Party 
is represented, has taken decisions on principles and procedure exceeding tbe limitations 
imposed by the statement of May l9on the Assembly's functions and powers at the 
preliminary stage which impinge upon the powers and functions of the sections. By 
these acts the Congress has already converted that “truncated Assembly into a rump 
and something totally different from what the Cabinet Mission had provided for." 

Tbe Working Committee calls upon His Majesty’s Government to declare that the 
constitutional plan formulated by tbe Cabinet Mission baa failed because tbe Congress 
have not accepted the Statement of May 16, nor bave the Sikhs nor the Scheduled 
Oastea. The Working Committee is of the opinion that the elections to i ana the 
summoning of the Constituent Assembly wore aft initio void, invalid and illegal and 
the continuation of the Constituent Assembly and its proceedings and .decisions are 
ultra vires, invalid and illegal and it ehould be forthwith dissolved. 

Text of Resolution 


The following is the text of tbe resolution 

Tbe Working Committee of the All Jndia Muslim League have given careful 
consideration to ^Statement issued by HU Majesty’s Government op December 6, 19 j 6, 
tbe resolution passed thereafter by the CougresB .Working Committee on December, 
*2, i946 t and by tbe A.-l. 0. 0. on Jannary 0, 1947, the speeches delivered by 
responsible leader# of the Congress at the A.-1C. 0. session referred to above, and the 
proceedings of the Constituent Assembly during its two BSBBions so far held; and record 
tbeir views as follows: 

By their Statement of December 6, HU Majesty's Government admitted that the 
interpretation whioh the Muetim League had always put on Paragraphs 19 (5) and 
19Wof tbe Cabinet Mission's Statement of May 16 was the. correct one and 
accorded with the intention of the Cabinet Mission and Hia Majesty's government, 
Rv that Statement it was also proved that the Congress, on the other hand, bad put 
a'different view" and therefore had not acoepted wbat his MajeBty’e Government 
thflm B elves d described as “tbie fundamental point" namely, that decision in the 

b|16XB8G)Ve& UCBCriueu ... _ak. aAiflimr nf nnnutitnhnnfl nf thft Yvrrttnn^oo 



finvAn^ntfutthemore, added thst , ‘thia 8tatemeotaBleo interptetedmust therefore 
“ essential part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling the Indian people 
g JSSS . eSSLKbW. Hia Majesty's Government would be prepared to 
Inhmiftn Parliament. Accordingly, in their Statement of December 6, they urged 
theConMesstoaeoept''this re-affirmation of the intention of tbe Cabinet Misiaon or 
iS the aCnslive to iefer the point to the Federal Court at a very early date. 
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THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

CONGRESS AND H. M. G\B, STATEMENT Of DEC. ft. 

In their Statement of December 6, HU Majesty's Government also Affirmed 
thtt the Congress had agreed that other questions of Interpretation of the Statement of 
May 16 which might arise might be referred by either aide to the Federal 
Court whose decisions should be accepted, and on the assumption that the Congress 
had agreed to this procedure, Hia Majesty’s Government asked the Muslim League also 
to agree to it in order to ensure that tbs procedure both in the Union Constituent 
Assembly and in the Sections may accord with the Cabinet Misaion’a Plan. 

Thirdly, Hia MajeBty’a Government, in the last paragraph of tbeir Statement of 
December 6, reiterated the fact that “there haa never been any proapect of aueceaa for 
the Constituent Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure” and they 
repeated the assurance: “Should the Cooaiituent Assembly in which a large section of 
the Indian population had not been represented, Hia Majesty’s Government would not, 
of coarse, contemplate—aa the Gongreaa have stated they would not contemplate— 
forcing such a conatitution upon any unwilling parte of the country.” The meaning 
and the application of this assurance were further clarified by 8ir Stafford CripM in hia 
speech in the Home of Commons on December 12, 1946, when he aaid, "But the 
Government alto bad to envisage the possibility in the clause io the final paragraph 
of tbe Statement." This waa perhaps a statement of tfae obvious—that if the Muslim 
League could not be persuaded to come into the Constituent Assembly, then parts 
of tbe country where they were in i majority could not be held to be bound by the 
results. 

The situation created by the lesue of this Statement by Hie Majesty’s 
Government wea that the onus of taking the next step fell on the Congress and they 
were called npon : 

1. To accept honestly and unequivocally the'correct Interpretation of Paragraphs 
l9 (6) and 19 (8) of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16, which interpretation 
bad been already accepted by tbe Muslim League, or to refer the point to tbe Federal 
Court ; 

2. To re-alfirm that they accepted the procedure for the settling of other qneitione 
of interpretation that might arise, to that the decision should accord with tne basic 
and fundamental principles of the Scheme of May 16. 1946. namely, that either side 
could refer such questions to the Federal Court whose decisions would be binding on 
all concerned; and 

3. To postpone tbe section of tbe Constituent Assembly which bad been called 
for the 9th Deem her, 1946 pending settlement of tbe dispute over fundamental points 
of principle and procedure which had been brought to the fore by tbe Statement 
of December 6 and the correct interpretation of which the Congress had not accepted, 
as was made clear in that statement, there being no prospect of tuccrte for the 
Constituent Assembly without such agreement particularly on the part of the 
Congress, 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League regret to note that the 
Congress have reacted to the situation created by the Statement of December -6 in a 
manner which shows that they are determined to adhere io their own views and 
interpretations of fundamenul provisions in the Cabinet Mission's Statement of 
May 16, which militate against clearly expressed intention! and interpretatione of 
the authors of that Statement as well at of Hie Majesty’s Government as a whole 
and which destroy the very basis on which the constitutional plan set forth in that 
Statement had been drawn up. 

By their resolution on December 22, Die Congress Working Committee rejected 
the suggestion that the point in dispute should be referred to the Federal Court 
If the Congress did not accept “this re-affirmation of the intention of the Cabinet 
Mission”, and that Committee decided to convene a meeting of tbe All-India 
Congress Committee for the purpose of giving a decision on the issues by the 
Statement of December 6. The Working Committee of the Congress, however, in 
tbeir resolution indulged in au attack on the British Government for their re¬ 
newed interpretation and clarification, which bad called the Congress blufl, and on 
the Muslim League for no other fault except that its stand had been at last 
vindicated. 

A. L a a Resolution Criticised 

The A.-1.0.C., by its resolution passed on January 6, purported •' to agree 
to advise action in accordance with the interpretation of the Government in 
regard to the procedure to be followed in the Sections”, about which’ there never 
waa any doubt in the minda of any sane and honest person, but it immediately 
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f^edthe following qualifying clauses: "It must be clearly understood however 

Kikha'ilf °4u rt B “y. compulsion on a Province and that the righto”’ 

Sikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardised. In the event of any attempt at sufth 

« m P «v 8 h« n H» Province or a part of a Province has the right to take such am ion 
d cemed necessary in order to give effect to the wishes of the people 
A°r^ 0t BCtl °n will depend upon the developmentTthat 
^ 4- ICC ;> therefore, directs the Working Committee to advise 

proviDC,'arautonomy. 1 " CUm8ta " Ce8 80 requ,re ' kee P ,u e 5n view the basic principle of 

i J 1 ^ 8 ,q^liiyioKcrsuBea in the considered opinion of the Working Committee 
of the AU-itidia Muslim League confer the right of veto within the Section on 
* Provu.ce .and what ts more abused, on ‘-a p„rt of a Province”, as well as on 
the bikbs in the Punjab and therefore, tUcy complexly nullify the advice or the 
so-called, "acceptance” by the Congress. of the December 6 Statement, and this 
Aj-LCl.l^ resolution is no more than a dishonest trick and jugglery of words by 
which the Congress has again atiemptcd to deceive the British Government the 
Muslim League and public opinion in general. 

• T h0 question at issue was a very simple one. What was required was a 
straight and honest answer and not these evasions, equivocations and camouflage 
from one of the two major contracting parties to the questions whether the 
Congress honestly and sincerely agreed to the proposals of May 16, as clarified by 
Hto Majesty s Government on teccmber 6, 1946, and whether they were prepared 
to honourably abide by them and carry out the letter and spirit of the proposals 
which were put before ihe two major parries by the British Government, who 
were merely acting as mediators, os unfortunately the two major parties had 
foiled to come to any agreement at Simla and the Conference at Simla had 
broken down. 


. m : Question of .Reference to Federal Court 

Of the second point in H. M. G.’s Statement of December 6 namely, the proce¬ 
dure whereby either side could refer other question ot interpretation to the 
Federal Court, the resolution of the A. I. C. G. makes no mention, but the mover 
of the resolution, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, on being questioned on the second day 
of the A.-I.C-C.’a delibeiations as to whether the Congress had agreed to this 
procedure, categorically answered in the negative and declared: "Apart from this, 
in view of the recent development and the Statement of December 6, which 
produces a new situation. 1 lam not prepared to admit for on instant that 
we have agreed to any future procedure about references. Whatever the future 
brings we shall have to consider it I should like to make it perfectly clear that 
we are giving no assurance about auy references in regard,to any other matters 
to the Federal Coart. We are not going to commit ourselves at the present 
momeut to any reference to the Federal Court or to any other authority..' We 
shall decide—or the Constituent Assembly shall decide—as we think best in the 
oircums lances." 

With regard to the third point, namely that "if a constitution comes to be 
framed by a Constituent Assembly in which a large section of the Indian population 
had not been represented”, such constitution would not be forced upon any "un¬ 
willing parts of the country", the A.-I. C. C. resolution in Paragraph 3, completely 
distorts the meaning and application of this principle and makes this an excuse 
to inBtigate a section of the population of ABSam, the. North-West Frontier 
Province, the Sikhs and even Baluchistan, to revolt agamst the decision that 
might be taken by the relevant Sections sitting as a whole and by simple majority 
vote. In the opinion of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
the subsequent decision of the Assam Provincial Congress not to abide by the proce¬ 
dure laid down for Sections and its reiteration that “the constitution for A^sam 
shall be fiamed by her own representatives only” iB a direct result of this insti¬ 
gation and is step taken by Assam Congressmen in coUtmion with the All-India 
leaders of the Congress. 

Proceedings of Constituent assembly Objected to 

The Constituent Assembly nut on December 9 and subsequent dates and 
thereafter on January 20 and subsequent dans and has already taken decisions of 
vital character so far as it is known to the public, and as some of the sittings 
were held in camera It is very difficult to get correot information sb to what 
other resolutions it had passed or what decision* it has already taken. It has 
passed A resolution known as ihe Independent Sovereign Republic Resolution 
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laying down the objectives. It is not only & proclamation of India as an Inde- 
pendent Sovereign Kepublic bnt it lays down fundamentals of the constitution as 
was admitted by Pandit Jswabarlal Nehru, the mover of the resolution, it is a 
very vital resolution. It lays down the essentials of the next constitution: several 
things which are mentioned there arc fundamentals of the constitution. It speaks 
of a Kepublic of ‘•Union", functions and power vested in the -Union” or as are 
inherent or implied in the Union and _ resulting therefrom, and talks of present 
boundaries! fctaies and present authorities, the residuary powers, powers being 
derived from the people, minority rights and fundamental rights. 'I he*e are 
undoubtedly fundamentals of the constitution as (hey are beyond tbe limit of the 
powers and the terms of the Cabinet Mission’s Scheme of May ifi, and the 
resolution is therefore illegal, ultra vire» and not competent to the Constituent 
Assembly to adopt. 

Next it hae appointed several committees and haa proceeded to elect the Advi¬ 
sory Committee, referred to in Paragraph 20 of the Statement of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy on the rights of citizens, minorities, tribal and excluded 
areas. Farther, it has appointed a Steering Committee and various other commi¬ 
ttees and as si me of the decisions have been taken in camera it is very difficult 
to aay what resolutions it hae passed or decisions it bas taken. It has also passed 
the “Buie of Procedure” and assumed control of Sections by means or these 
rules for which there is no warrant or justification particularly Bale 63, which 
runs as follows: 

“63 (l) The Assembly shall before finally setting the Union constitution, 
give an opportunity to the several Provinces and bistro through Iheir legislatures 
to formulate, within such time as it may fix, their views upon the resolutions of 
the Assembly outlining the msin features of the constitutions or if the Assembly 
so decides, upon the preliminary droit of the constitution. (2) Before the consti¬ 
tution of any Province is finally settled or the decision to set up to a Group 
constitution for the Section in which the province is included is finally taken, an 
opportunity shall be given to tbe Province concerned through its legislature to 
formulate within such time aB may be fixed for the purpose, its views (A) upon 
the resolution outlining the main features of the contti.u'ion or if the majority 
of the represents)ivee of the Province in Ihe Assembly so desire, upon the preli¬ 
minary draft of such constitution, and (B) upon the preliminary decision of the 
Section concerned as to whether a Group constitution shall be set up for the 
Provinces included in the Section and, if so, with what Provincial oubject the Group 
should deal." 

And lastly, it has appointed a Committee to define the scope of the Union 
subjects whereas the position was made quite clear immediately after the State¬ 
ment of May 16 was issued by the Secretary of State for India in his broadcast 
and by Sir Stafford Cripps at his Press Conference where he read out an expla¬ 
natory statement. Both of them stated in the clearest possible terms to the time 
and manner in which tbe Group constitutions were to be framed by the Sections 
concerned before the Union constitution was taken up. The Secretary of State 
s»id: "After a preliminary meeting in common, these represent stives of the Pro¬ 
vinces will divide themselves up into three Sections. These Sections will decide 
upon Provincial and Group matters. Subsequently they will re-unite to decide upon the 
constitution of the Union”. Sir Stafford Cripps at hie Press Conference said: 
“So the three Sections will formulate tbe Provincial and Uroup constitutions and 
when that is done they work together with tbe States' representatives to make the 
Union constitution. That is tbe fins] phase.” And the Union is strictly confin¬ 
ed to three subjects. 

It is clear from the above that the Constituent Assembly in which only 
the Congress Party is represented, has taken decisions on principles and procedure 
some of which exceed the limitations imposed by the Statement of May 16 on the 
Constituent Assembly's functions snd powers at the preliminary stage and which 
further impinge upon tbe powers snd functions of the Sections. By taking these 
decisions in the Constituent Assembly snd by appointing a packed committee 
consisting of individuals chosen by tbe Congress, the Congress has already converted 
that truncated Assembly into a rump and something totally different from what 
the Cabinet Mission’s Statement had provided for. 

H. M. G. Asked to Abahdoh Plan 

In view of these facts end circumstances tbe Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League are definitely of the opinion that the CongreBB by reject¬ 
ing Uus final appeal of His Majesty’s Government to accept the correct iuterpre- 
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P^° ee i nre of , th .e Cabinet Miesion’a Statement of May 16 
« already by the .resolutionsand decisions taken in two b«Lm' 

converted the Constituent Assembly into a body of its own oonceptioni has destrov- 

the^bMLs'of'th^Oah^f H™*? 1 of May every possibility of compromise 
on tneoasis of the Cabmrt Mission e constitutional plan. The Working Committee 

San formulated lTtL?’ 8 l,- Ma » e tl ? ' 8 GoVernment to deoIare that the constitutional 
“ y the Cabinet Mission as announced on May 16 , has failed because 

after aU these months of efforts. have not accepted the Statement of 
May 16,1946 nor have the Sikhs nor the Scheduled Castes, 

. „ p ” p i?. of ®?V' 16 °° uliI ? nly bB S iTeo effeot to and carried out if the 
5 j F“ d *? * cc ept,‘bem. The Congress had not and have not 
accepted and do not accept them although the Muelim League had accepted by 
their resolution the Statement of May 16 1946 as far back aa June 6, 1910. P But in 
y ,e 2Li **2* A he Congress refused to acoept the proposals in toto end 

unequivocally, toe Muslim League had to withdraw its acceptance on July 99, 1846. 

Constituent assembly should be Dissolved 
The Working Committee of the . All-India Muilim. League are, therefore, 
emphatically of the opinion that the elections to and thereafter the summoning of 
the Oonetituent Assembly. io spite of etroug protests and most emphatic objections 
on the part of the Muslim League, wae ab initio void, invalid and illegal as not 
ouly.Wie major parties bad not accepted the Statement but even the Sikhs and the 
Scheduled Cutes bad also not done eo and that the continuation of the Oonetituent 
Assembly and its proceedings and decisions ate ultra virea, invalid and illegal and 
it should be forthwith dissolved. 

In view of them facta and circumstances the Working Committee are clearly 
of opinion that aa the Congress, at a major contracting ratty, has not accepted Die 
Statement of May 16, a* clarified by H.M.G.’e Statement of December 6, no useful 

S urpass will be eetved by summoning a meeting o' the Council of the Aii-Iudia 
lualim League to reconsider its decision of July 29, 1916, whereby it had with 
drawn the acceptance of the Cebinet Mission's Plan of May 16, 1946 

Resolutions—Karachi—1st February 1947 

Civil Resistance in the Punjab 


The Working Committee adjourned at'nce die to-day after four deys' Bitting. 
The Committee adopted a lengthy reaolution on the 1 unjab situation, one on Bihar 
, and another on Harare. The following is the tent of tue Committee’! resolution 
on the Punjab situation:— 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muelim League have noted with 
grave concern the seriouB situation developing in the Punjab where thousands of 
Muslims, men and women, are courting arrest every day ill over the province ae a 
protest against the suppression of their political right i and civil liberties and 
against continued provocations offered to them by the provincial Ministry. 

One of these provocations which deeply stirred the f eting# of Muslima in the 
Punjab and outside, was the order promulgated ty the Punjab Government on 
January 24 and since withdrawn, declaring the Musi m National Guards an 
unlawful association. The Committee strongly condemn tail order which amounted 
to a biggest and most high-banded attempt to suppress tie activities of tbs Muslim 
League in tiie Punjab. ThB National Guards la a body o! volunteers organised by 
the Muslim League to aeeiet in peaceful and legitimate political and social work. 
The National Guard functions under the Muslim League’s discipline and control 
and lormepirt of the Muslim League organisation. 

The Working Committee congratulates the Punjab Muslim League organisation 
on having successfully resisted this insulting order and secured its withdrawal. The 
Committee however cannot overlook the fact that the mere withdrawal of tbia order 
makes no improvement in the general condition! prevailing in the Punjab and 
Involving on the one hand persistent and widespread persecution of Muahma for 
political reasons by the Ministry and on the other hand, almost total denial to 
them of those constitutional methods of self-expression and criticism of the 
Government by the opposition which are the essential basis of demoorscy. 

The present Ministry, which la s fundamentally unrepresentative and unpopular 
one and which is a creation of combination of groups hostitle to the Muslim 
League which is the largest party, and the Muslime in the Punjab generally, 
in its fear of free pubilo opinion and democratic principles and 
in order to maintain itself in office io defiance of the wishes and rights of the 
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politically Awakened majority In the Punjab has been retorting with growing 
recklessness to the Fascist method* of gagging public opinion, suppressing normal 
civil and constitutional liberties of the people and persecuting it* political 
opponent*. 

For a long time now the provincial legiflstnre ha* prtoticaily ocated to 
function except lor the purpose oF hurried voting on the budget once In a year, 
the opposition being given absolutely no Opportunity of bringing forward non* 
official proposals in the House. A ban ou public meetings under section 144 of 
the Or. P. C- practically throughout the province bat long been a normal feature 
of the administration. A ao-calted Public Safety Ordinance, which reduce# civil 
libertiea aud the liberty of the Press to s farce, hss been promulgated on • false 
pretext. 

The laot that the powers vetted in the Government and Its officials, under 
thie ordinance, are actually being usnd to put down'an agitation for the reatoration 
oi civil libertiea in the province haa thoroughly exposed the falsehood of the 
pretext for promulgating it. It ia significant that the Maellms are tbe principal 
•offerers from ail these bam and restrictions oo fundamental civil rights and 
normal political activity, because the otbir communities can influence the adminis¬ 
tration through their chosen representatives in the Ministry. 

At tbe same time the Ministry baa been carrying ou ■ widespread campaign 
of persecution, coercion and intimidation against workers and supporters of the 
Muslim League with the objret of disrupting aud breaking up the political 
solidarity of Muslims. Its war on tbe united political front of Muatims haa 
imposed uutold suffering on numerous Muslims particularly in the rural areas of 
the province. Thousands have been and are being even refuted any ration of 
controlled commodities, like sugar and kerosene oil and otherwise persecut'd 
because they are members ot supporters of the Muslim League. Muslim public 
servants from gazetted officers down to clerks and petty village officials, who refuse 
to act >a the tools of the Ministers in their political war upon the Muslim League 
an being harassed, humiliated aud removed from positions of responsibility. 

Keeping in view the situation thus created in the Panjab, the Committee have 
no doubt that the responsibility for the present actions developments in the Punjab 
rests solely on those who have practically blocked every channel of constitutional 
political activity for Muslima and made it impossible for them to exercise their 
ordinary civil rights or to hold and express freely their political opinions, thereby 
reducing democracy in the Punjab to mockery. 

The Working Committee express their whole-hearted sympathy for Muslims 
of the Punjab in their sufferings and trials. It is the Committee's considered 
opinion e&a earnest sdvice to Muslims that they shonld maintain a perfectly non¬ 
violent, disciplined, firm and dignified attitude in their protest against repression 
and coercion and the suppression of democratic freedom in their province. 

The Working Committee wish to make it absolutely dear that the objectives 
of tbe Panjab Muslim League’s present movement sre confined to secar ng tbe 
restoration of normal oivil liberties in Ihet province and involve no inter- 
communal issue at all. The Committee warns Muslims sb well as non-Muslims to 
be on their guard against attempts which may be made out of miachievous motives 
or because of misapprehensions, to give the present situation in the Pnnjab a 
colour ol inter-communal strife or to import irrelevant communal controversies 
into it and feel confident that no community will lend Itself to be dragged into 
thie confiiot by the machioatioue of those who want to discredit tbs Muslim 
League. 

The Working Committee mod etrneilly urge and. call upon tbe Paujab 
Government to forthwith withdraw all restrictive measures on political activities 
and not to misuae the special povers conferred by the Punjab Public Safety 
Ordinance 1946 and release all those who have been imprisoned, arrested, or 
detained in this connection. 

Congress Ministries & Muslims 

The Working Committee of the All-Iodia Muslim League have noted with 
dismay and indignation that the Governments and officials ia Congress-governed 
Provinces have not only failed to protect the life and property of Aluealmana in 
these provinces as evidenced by the continued daily atabbings of tho Musaalmans 
in the city of Bombay and Anmedabad for over five months aud the massacre 
ofthe Mussulmans at Gaihmukteshwaar and in Kola ha district of Bombay 
Province and oppression and , harassment of Musalmans at other places in 
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tj* Pm 0. P. and Madras, but have also been undermining their economic interests in 
the distribution of daily necessities of life, which have come under the direct 
control of the Provincial Governments. 

Musalmaos are deliberately insulted and oppressed in the Provinces and 
treated as suspects. There is wanton interference in their religious observances 
On one pretext or another. A systematic attempt is being made to crush tUe 
•pint of Muesalmans by subjecting thorn to iunumerable hardships and sufferings, 

The Working Committee call upon the Governments concerned to take 
immediate steps to put an end to lawlessness and organised attacks on the 
Huesalmane and devise meaoB of providing effective protection to their person and 
property and safeguarding their legitimate religious, political, economic and social 
interests. The Working Committee further urge the Governors of the said 
Provinces to safeguard the interests of the Muslim minorities, which is inenmhent 
upon them by virtue Of the powers vested in them for discharging their apcoinl 
responsibilites under the Government of India Act, 1935, under which the Congress 
Governments have come into power. 

The Working Committee of the All-Tndia Muslim League express their deep 
genes of pride on the courage, fortitude and endurance shown by the Muesalmans 
in the Provinces In which they are in a minority in not onty patiently and 
cheerfully suffering loss of life and property but the injustice and harassment by 
the majority in many other ways affecting their interests- The Working Commi¬ 
ttee are o mfident that the Mnssalmaus in the Provinces will continue to stand 
firm and united in resisting oppression and injustice at the hinds of the tyrannical 
majority for the freedom of Muslim India. The Working Committee further 
deplore the loss of life, injuries caused to nersjns, and destruction of property and 
deeply sympathise with the sufferers. The Muslim League will do all in their 
power to help them in every way possible. 

Eviction Policy in Assam 


The Working Committee of the AU-Iadia Muslim League strongly condemn 
the barbarous atrocities committed by the Congress Government in Assam, on 
thousands of immigrants from the so-called professional grazing reserves and 
Government waste land, by demolishing their houses and driving them to wtlder- 
u«s. rendering them homeless and destitute. 

* The Working Committee further record thsir emphatic condemnation of the 
inhuman practice resorted to by the Government of Assam of selling by auction 
thn naddv aud food crops df the immigrant cultivators, thereby depriving them 
S the fruits of months of labour of their sole means of subsistence, and exposing 
to starvation the families and children of the cultivators. 

The Working Committee urge upon the Government of Assam to put an 
immediate stop to these inhuman evictions and auction B*les and allow settle¬ 
ment of Government waste land and excess land in the professional grazing 
those cultivators who have spent time and labour In reclaiming their 
^ lands! built thefrhomestondaand shwn crops there. It is a matter of great 
I^rise to he Working Committee that the Assam Government persists m its 
BUrpriee to «ne w r s immigrant onltivators at a time when there is such 
?.!od?^shortage in India, necessitating appeal to foreign countries for relief 
froirf distress* in this country aid not utilising Us owu productive resources. 

Imposition of Flue ou Tribe* 

‘ rv> mm it tee of the All-India Muslim League strongly condemn 

The WorWng Com , Affa - rg department of the Government of India 

the action tak n y 73 000 in ca«h, surrender of 75 rifles and the delivery of 
in imposing a fine of * 1 f of Hazara. This action is onto? all 

. 40 hostages on the trinaa ^ eituation and the demand for hostages in the 
proportion to the J of mediaeval ages. The Working 

n« sussed At the adoption of these methods for terrorising the iude- 

•pendent nn^Littoe have'also learnt with concern the method Of fright- 

hv the^N^W F ? Government in levying and realising collective 
fulness adopted by Vi® P' ^' t ' 0 o ra „h the Mussalmans of the Frontier Pronrmoe. 
fines »P ftn “ e ( 5 m ° I ^^ Rt u r JOupon the External Affairs Department of tbs 
Gover^ment e of t IndiTa t nd dieN.-WF.P. Government to give up their inhuman and 
terrorising polioy- 


go 
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Bibar Dfitarbaceei 


The Working Oommittee Of the All-India Mualiih League expreas their deep 
sen sc of Borrow, grief aud horror at the great Bihar man* slaughter of the 
Mu»limt in tens of thousands and on the most inhuman barbarities perpetrated 
against their men. women and children on an unprecedented scale. The Working 
Committee convey their profound and heartfelt sympathies to the Bihar Muslima 
in general and to those in particular whose relations have b< en killed or injured 
and assure the sufferers, refugees and survivors of every possible help from Muslim 
India for their rehabilitation. 

The Working Committee most strongly condemn the Bihar Government for 
their utter failure to give protection to the Muslims for over two weeks when all 
conceivable methods of oppression were allowed to be perpetrated against men, 
women and children in many cases under the closest possible vicinity of the 
thanas and often in the presence of police officials. Even now after the carnage the 
Congress Government have not taken step to allay the fe*rs of the sufferers by 
taking drastic action against the culprits and implementing schemes which may 
instill confidence in the minds of the afflicted Muslims of Bihar. The Bihar 
Government should realise that tho^e Muslims whose houses have been destroyed 
and whose relations have been butchered maimed and injured cannot be expected 
to return to their villages and provision must be made for thi-m by exchange of 
lands or acquisition of iaods or otherwise to settle them in areas where Muslims 
still continue to live and where they are in sufficient numbers to protect them¬ 
selves against repetition of such incidents. 

The Working Committee after careful examination and consideration of facts 
in their possession are definitely of the opinion that the Bihar carnage was a 
well organised and cleverly planned scheme which was executed in all Its 
gruesome detail with the active participation of some highly placed Congressmen 
and Government officials and call upon the authorities immediately to appoint an 
Impartial judicial tribunal of the highest order to investigate the whole ma>ter as 
a fact-finding commission, as demanded by the B har Provincial Muslim League 
in its resolution of December l94fi and January i9*7. The Working Commifee 
further affirm the demand of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League made in its 
resolutions of December i946 and January 1947 and are of opinion that unless 
those demands are met the confidence of the Muslims will not be restored and 
tbey will not feel safe in tbe Province. 

The Working Committee therefore call upon the Governor of Bihar to use 
hie special powers for the protection of the minority and adoption of measures 
for giving them a sense of complete security.,'ihey further urge upon the Viceroy 
to discharge his special responsibilities and see that the Governor of Bihar uses 
his special powers for the protection of the Muslim minority in Bihar in a 
manner that may assure the safety of their honour, life and property. 


.. _ League’s Demand 

The Working Committee of the All.tndia Muslim League further demand 
that the Bihar Ministry should immediately adopt the following eteps for the 

E retention ana against the repetition of such carnage: 1. Arrest and detention 
i jail of murderers and culprits of heinooB offences who are still roaming about, 
freely applauding their misdeeds, and cancellation of bail in all such cases and 
their trial by special tribunals which may inspire confidence iu the justice of 
the tribunals. 

a. Imposition of punitive tax or collective fines on the majority community 
in the amcted areas and binding down of instigators and those from whom 
there is farther apprehension as deterrent and preventive measures to prevent 
recurrence of such carnage. 

3. ^Helease on bail of the Muslims whose kith and km have been ki'led or 
attacked and who have been arrested for defending themselves and their relatives.' 
. A . “upplytng of Muslim officers and Muslim armed police force wi'h trucks 
to enanie Muslim men and women volunteers to rescue abducted Muslim girls. 

0 ^ cc fP, t ,.~ 1 ? plan of the Muslim League and 'he Central Belief 
owtain'ssfrguanlB^Itshing big poekeis to consolidate the Muslim population with 

. --Sgi.?™ entrustment of investigation in the hands of oon-Hindn officers with 
a machinery for expeditious investigation. 

, to *ffected and displaced Muslims of sdequRte 
compensation according to their respective status and position to build houses in 
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the centres of the pockets of their choice end granting them sufficient amount to 
enable them to buy household effects and implements of husbandry according to 
their respective needs. • 

8. The offer of all facilities and help including acquisition of landa lor the 
rehabilitation of Muslims from the affected and apprehended areas, 

9. Granting of sufficient funds for the establishment of Muslim women and 
ehildren homes for accommodation, support, training, education and maintenance of 
women who hare become widows and of children who have become orphana due 
to the carnage. 

10. Granting of licences for fire inns to at least ten ‘ per cent of the Muslim 
population wherever big pockets of consolidated Muslims are established, 

1L Betting up of police stations in such areas msnned by Muslim officers 
with at least a 60 per cent Muslim armed police force. 

Pending a decision by the authorities concerned, the Working Committee of 
the AU-india Muslim League advise the Muslims of Bihsr to consolidate their 
population by shifting to large Muelim villages. Even in the affected areas they 
advise the Muslims not to evacuate their larger pockets and concentrations in 
urban areas till further advice. 

The Working Oommittee have learnt with great satisfaction and pride tbet 
wherever it was possible for the meagre, in fact negligible number of Muslims to 
defend themselves, their women and children they put in a brave fight to the 
last against well-organised and overwhelming number of Hindu mobs and died 
bravely in the eanse of Islam. Their fortitude, courage and endurance In the 
eauee of freedom of Islam iu India shall serve as a beaconligbt to millions of 
Mutlimt iu Hindu India who are similarly placed in the Muslim minority 
provinces. 


White Paper on India 

Britain to Quit India by June 1946 

House of Commons Debate— Londob—20th February 1048 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee presented the British Government's White 
Paner on the constitutional future of India in the Bouse of Commons on the tout. 
Pnhrnnrv 1947 (For the text of the tOth February Statement See page 149). 

After reading the White Paper Mr. Attlee raid: . . , 

Tho House will wish to know of an announcement which is bang made 
nublio to-day. Field Marshal the Bt. Hon. Viscount Wave!! was appointed 
in .tug after having held high military command in the Middle East, 
Southeast Asia and-India with notable distinction since the beginning of the 
war Uwas agreed that this should be a war time appointment. Lord Wavell 
hM'discharged^hie high office during this very difficult period .with devotion 
and a high sense of duty. It has, however, seemed that, (he opening of a new 
TnAia la an aDDiODiiate time to terminate thiB war appomt- 
Msiostv has been pleased P to approve, as successor to Lord Wavell, the 
ment His]1 Viscount Moui&atfcii. who will be en-rusted with 
‘KH’‘trSifaSfVESS? hands responsibility for the government of 
Ihe task of ” r ®" e “ 3rr ‘ ^ fw w jji best ensure the future happiness and 
British Lidia in.a ™K B ™Voffice“fl take place during March, 
prosperity^ Id ^ Bc f, c list, in accordance with his wishes 

futurfemploymTnt in the Boyal Navy shall not be prejudiced. I am 

to slid t. tor ttot Hi. M.ir.1, to. bto pi— d » 

Hf r Wineton Churchill, the Opposition Leader, got up to ask. 
m -ii me Minister lav before the Bouse tfie masons for the termination 

^Viscount Wavell (Opposition chrtre) at tins particular 
of the *PPom|' lne “ t , 0 wh *t differences or divergences or dwagree- 

m0m ,rLv P ^.e n betWMn ti, a Vic e roy and the British Government? 

80611 Mt^d<«e” ieplied^o. I have stated the announcement with regard to 
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termination of the Viceroy ally of Lord WavelL I do sot pxopoio to add ans- 
thing to it, 

Ur, CkurchUI : Sorely, we are entitled to be treated in a reason able manner, 
la It not a fact that if Lord WaveM's Viceroyalty bad ended with the war, it 
would have ended 18 months ago and that, if it bad ended after three ytars, 
it would have ended in Jane last. What, then, is the reason for this difference 
and disagreement which has led to the removal and dismissal of the Viceroy in 
full conduct of the Government polioy ? (Opposition cheers). 

Mr. Attlee : Mr. Churchill knows very well that Lord Wave]! was not ap¬ 
pointed for a fixed term. As hue been stated, it was thought that, in the changed 

S hase of the Indian problem, it was the suitable time to make * change and I 
o not propose to add anything to that statement 

Mr. Churchill: May 1 ask, in all humility, because the House is entitled to a 
reasonable explanation, why this moment has been chosen for this momentous 
new departure f 'i here must be some reasons. Is there any reason why it should 
be concealed from the Housef Why should we not be told the truth f (Opposi¬ 
tion cheers) 

Mr. Attlee: I have already stated the reason (Opposition cries of “What 
mason?'' aud “No reason at all”). Wait a moment (the prime Minister went on). 
I have already stated the reason in the statement I made that wo regarded it M 
the suitable time to make a change owing to the changed phase of the Indian 
problem. 1 do not intend to aay more than that. 1 am not aware of any 
precedent for such a request. 

Mr. Churchill'. What are the reasons which make this time appropriate to a 
change t There must be some reason. Barely the Prime Minister did not wake 
up oue morning and say, "Oh, let us get another Viceroy". The Prime Minister 
must have some purpose or reason behind it and we have a right to know what 
that purpose or reason is. (This waa greeted with loud ahouta from Opposition 
benches which developed into a chorus of “answer, answer"). 

Mr. Clement Dames, Liberal Leader in the House of Commons, asked for at- 
sc ranee that there would be a full debate at the earliest possible moment. “Did 
the statement mean that Government had now fix,d a definite date when they 
would transfer responsibility lo the Government of India, whether or not agree- 
meat had been arrived at between the Con grew and the Muslim League?" 

Mr. Attlee: Government an perfectly willing and would, indeed, welcome a 
debate—a full debate on ail these matters. 


Mr. Churchill again rose and asked for some reasons why this “extremely 
important executive action" was taken. He said it must have been animated by 
some motive accessible to human intelligence. 

Mrs Attlee retorted with obvious anger : When Mr. Churchill was Prims 
Minuter he made a good many phanges, both in military and civil appointments 
and 1 am not aware that he gdbe reasons for any of them. Labour cheers). 

Mr. Attlee added: I never understood that he thought that an obligation on 
him to come to the Bouse and explain why the changes were made. 

Mr. Churchill, as excitement aod nproar lt.onntcd in the House, answered: 
“Here we are dealing with a great policy. Are we not dealing with an officor, 
who has been serving Governmnnt in the most intimate relations and who is now 
dismissed? May we not know what the differences are which have arisen to lead 
to his dismissal and appointment of another? Surely, this is a matter which, In all 
the history of either Houses of Parliament, bos nevet been denied." 

Sir John Anderam, former Governor of Bcngol, brought the House back to 
a quieter atmosphere by asking whether Mr. Attlee did not appreciate the 
extreme complexities of the issues Involved and the utter impossibility of dealing 
with them in an orderly fashion within a fixed time-limit in the presence of so 
many uncertain and unknown factors, including the uncertainty which rouat contl- 


an authority capable of dealing with India os a whole ? 

Mr. Attlee: He is quite right about uncertainty. And one of the reasons 
j “is statement is _ to try and remove that uncertainty which has continued, 
aespite all our declarations People are still thinking they can hsjng on and let 
things^ drift. We are against drift. We want definite action. 

... Donservstives laughed jeeringly at this and there were many shouts of "scuttle”i 
while Government members cheered the declaration. 

Mr. Allies, continuing, said; We want to bring this uncertainty to a close- 
o»r j. Anaerton ; Mr. Attlee has not dealt with my point about the fixed 
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How can that be reconciled with the uncertainty which must conti- 
nu^ for a prolonged and unknown period? v “ l 

■ n i ftt 1110 reas011 we put in a date. I think this is a noint 
answer W0Ul< * fa * better developed in a debate than in a question and 

Blackburn (Labour): Will Mr- Attlee make it plain that the 
Ek* u 5 OTe IP“ 0D . t| w *?ile very anxious to fulfil the promise of Self-Government 
which the Coalition Government gave to India, does not seek to abandon all 
responsibility for the security of India ? 

Mr. Attlee seemed to hesitate with hie. answer and the Opposition fondly 
pressed him to meet the point. 1 • * 

Mr. Attlee said 5 No, I have made it perfectly plain. It has been our constant 
endeavour that we should _ obtain a settled Government in India, Ton cannot 
obtain that by long continued uncertainty. It is the policy of this country 
ana I think of this House, that Indians should become responsible for 
their own Government. I think it is time they faced up to the fact 
of that situation. * 

Mr. Richard ButUr (Conservative), former Under-Secretary for India, ask¬ 
ed: Was it Government'a intention to bring legislation before the House 
before June 1948 and did that not give very much less than a year 
for all the difficulties to be resolved ? If they were not resolved, was 
it atiU the intention to go ahead and hand over power to small units 
without proper consideration of a Central Government and, in fact, hand over 
India to chaos? ’ ‘ 


There was renewed uproar and Mr. Attlee declared hotly: It is not the 
intention to hand over India, to chaps. I think these points can much better 
he developed in a debate. 

Mr. Churchill: Is no answer to be given to the qneetion whether there has been 
any differences or divergences (uproar from Government benches) between the 
Government and the Viceroy? 

In spite of repeated shouts 0 f, "answer, answer” from Conservative benches, 
the Prime Minister did not reply. 

At this point, the Deputy Speaker intervened to pay that the matter cppld now 
well await the promised debate. 

Mr. Henderson Stewart (Liberal National): I would like to ask a question 
which bns nothing to do with this matter. Does the Prime Minister realise that bis 

reiuettuca to answer a reasonable—..(shouts of “Order” from Government 

benches). 

The Deputy Speaker, again, Intervened to end the discussion. But, amid farther 
derisive cheers from Government, Mr, Henderson Stewart beld bis ground 
“I want to ask a fresh point. Does not the Prime Minister's refusal on a point of 
order to answer indicate that this must lead to the view that sharp differences of 
opinion have ariaeu? (Opposition cheers). Are we to understood that the Viceroy, 
Lord Wavail, is to be permitted or not. to make a public statement?" (Conservative 
oheers and ahoute of “Answer") 

Amidst further uproar, Mr. William Oallacher (Communist) rose to tak whether 
it was in keeping with the Rules of Order and Procedure of the House that the Leader 
of the Opposition could aek a question 15 times and the Leader of the Communists 
could not ask one simple question (Loud laughter). Was it not possible to. ask, in 
view of the question raised by the Leader of the Opposition, if no Labour member 
or Trade Union leader was considered for this important pppointpient ? (Loud laughter) 
There naa no answer. 


Mr. Churchill : I submit that I am entitled to ask a question on this 
momentous statement. Cannot the Prime Minister tall ue whether Lord Wavali is to 
be permitted to make n statement on bis position ? 
f Mr. Attlee still made no reply. 

Mr Will Nallii (Labour) asked why whenever an important statement was made 
from the front bench, which involved matters in which all members of the House 

were vitally interested, time and again, an overwhelming paitoithe time available 

wee taken up by Mr. Oburcbill. 

There ware oheera end counter-cheers at this. 

Mr Nally, con tinning, said that Mr. Churchill rose from hie seat with no look 
to the chair, Way that kind of thing to ba continued? 
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Lord Wtnterton (Conservative): That is a reflection on the Cbair. 

Tbe Deputy tipeiker said that be thought it would be better il Mr. Nelly 
repeated bis question when the Speaker (Col. Dougin* Clifton Brown) wii in the Cbair. 
The Bouse then proceeded to tbe ordinary business o* the day. 

Pethick Lawrence Defends HL M: G.’s decision 

Home of Lord*—London—L5th, February 1947 

Lord Pethic Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, in the Bouse of Lords 
on the 26 th. February i®*7 appealed to the Conservatives not to defeat the 
Government when the Bouse of Lords debated a motion critical of last week's 
White Paper setting s date for tbe transfer of power in India. 

“If yon should decide to carry thin motion to a division and that division 
goes against the Govrroraent”, he told Conservative 1'cera—who outnumber 
Labour Poem by 10 to 1—"it would considerably weaken our means of effecting 
our desires in India and very likely weaken the very put poses of which Viscount 
Templewood spoke”. 

Viecovnt Templewood (Conservative) opened the two-day debate on India by 
moving the following resolution in an unusually crowded Bouse: 

‘this decision of the British Government to hand over India to an Indian 
Government or Governments in June, under conditions which appear to be in 
conflict with previoaa declarations of tbe Government on this subject and without 
any provision for the protection of minorities or discharge of their other obli¬ 
gations is likely to imperil the peace and prosperity of ludia,” 

Viscount Templewood described the Government statement ae "unconditional 
surrender at the expense of many to whom we have given specific pledges for 
generations past,” which would lead to a "division of India under the wont 
possible circumstances. 

Lord Samuel, Leader of the Liberal Party, criticised the Tory motion and 
then Pethick-Lawrence rose in a crowded Bouse. After paying a tribute to Lord 
Wavell, he said a new stage had been reached in the progress towards India’s 
freedom ’‘when, as it were, the balance bas begun to tilt." Had Britain tried to 
restore the old position of complete control, it would have meant a staying in 
India for ten, fifteen or more years. But tbe Government had fixed June, m8, 
as the date to impress the_ Government’s sincerity On tk« Indian parties and also 
the sense of urgency of their finding solutions to their own differences. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence refused to anticipate what tbe Government would do 
when the time esme for legislation in Parliament to carry out the Government’s 
intentions, and he wanted to see tbe effect of the British declaration in India 
first, "if it does not achieve its purpose we shall have to take another course of 
action. I cannot say here and now that this and that will be done until 1 can 
jndge which will be the most appropriate action.” 

With s date for British withdrawal announced. Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
said, there would be ample time for the main decisions and agreements to be 
reached between the Indian parties and for a great deal of details to be filled in. 
"If the task is not fully accomplished it will be possible for Britain to band 
over power to a Provisional Government which can accomplish the remaining 
part of the task." 

Most of tbe Conservative speakers during the debate, including the Esrl of 
Munster, former Under-Secretary for lndi*. the harl of fcclborae and the Earl of 
Scarborough, former Governor of Bombay, did not think that the fixing of a 
date would bring an agreement in India between B Indus and Muslims. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Lietowel, the Postmaster-General end former 
under-Sccretary for India, submitted that there was no satisfactory alternative to 
the Government's policy. "We do not forget what happened in Ireland and that 
the worst results came from a policy that gave too little and too late", he 
declared. The debate was then sojourned until the next day. 

Second Day—House ol Lord*—London— ?6tb. February 1947 

At the end of the second dsy’a debate on India in the House of Lords, 
acceding to appeals by Lord Halifax and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Templewood withdrew his motion, criticising the Government's announcement of 
February 20, and there was therefore no vote. During yesterday’s debate. Lord Pethick 
Lawrence had appealed to the Tory Peers, who are in a vast majority in the Bouse, 
uot to press the motion to a division and defeat the Government. 

Lord Halifax, former Vioeroy of India, told tbe House that he would And U 
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difficult to rapport Lord Temple wood to * division end urged it would be noieible 
to avoid one. If due chap er of Indian history has to come to a olosa" he told a 
crowded Houee, "there is no better way of cloiing it than by offering to aeeiit 
India e passage to a new order, and that would be the spirit of the message I would 
like to sen this House send to India to-night”. 

Lord Jotoitl, Lord Chancellor, making an interim reply for the Government 
■aid be would like to aay ‘‘ditto'’ to whit Lord Halifax had just declared. ’ 

Lord Jom'tt also announced, amidst applause, that it is the Governments 
‘intention to withdraw onr troops when the transfer of power takes place, for under 
no circnmstanoe may British troops be placed under the control of the new Indian 
authority or any authority not responsible to this Parliament." 

This afternoon's debate was opened by Lord Simon (Liberal) speaking on tbe 
motion nnt yesterday by Lord Temple-wood that transfer of power to India by 
June, 194S "is likely to imperil the peace and prosperity of India." 

Lord Simon said he thought it "a grave mistake” to think they were dealing with 
• problem similar to the granting of Self-government to South Africa sod Eire. 
Then thry were dealing with homogeneous peoples, he said. If no settlement had been 
reached by the date fixed “would they (the Cabinet) dream of banding the Government 
of India over to P-ndit NehruT" he asked. 

In bis reply Lord Jowitt said he knew that the Government wss taking a very grave 
risk, but the true path of statesmanship to-day was not to attempt to avoid risks. 
The Government bed come to the conclusion that it was a right risk to take. 
He did not regard this as n breaking up of the British Common-wealth, "The 
Commonwealth will survive not on force but on reason, not on violence but on 
persuasion," he declared. - 

Lord Granborne, winding up for the Opposition, said that bis first impulse was 
to divide the House on this issue and make the Opposition view known in no 
uncertain fashion, but he was impressed by the appeals made that the vote might be 
misunderstood in India and might be taken to mean difference to the ultimate 
object which Britain sought to obtain. That would be deplorable. Lord Granborne 
declared that the Opposition would never have departed from the position of tbe 
Grippe offer that there most be prior agreement between the two parties before 
there was a major constitutional advance. 

Replying to tbe debate, Viscount Addison, Dominion Secretary, said (bat some 
of the Opposition members found it difficult to forget their past. Labour believed in 
self-government in the same way os the great statesman, Sir. Henry Campbell Banner- 
mao, when ha carried out "one of the greatest aotB in British history" by giving 
self-government to South-Afrios, He could not think of a better defence for 
Government's action than that provided by Lord Halifax "out of bis vast 
experience in India, wbo knows tbe realities behind tbe present situation with the 
immense strength of the nationalist spirit". The debate then ended. 

British Cannot Prolong Stay in India 
Cripps Defends Decision to Withdraw 

House of Commons—London—5th March 1947 
Sir Stafford Cripps rose In a crowded House to move the resolution standing 
in tbs name of the Prime Minister, Mr. A. V. Alexander, Mr. Arthur Henderson 
and himself ‘‘that this House tskee note of tbe statement on India made on February 
20 by the Prime Min later and approves the policy set out therein.' 

t>n February aO, the Government announced its intention to transfer power 
into tesoonrible Indian hands not later than June 1948. . .. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said: "The recent statement of the British Government on India 
has rightly been received as one of greatest importance notonly to this wan try 
and to India but to the whole future of orderly aud peaceful Government of the 

W0I, "IHs not necessary for me to recapitulate in detail the various stages in our 
long history of association with the Indian people throughout which .we have 
■ travelled constantly, though with varying speed, towards the final and inevitable 
•tage of Indian self-government. 

"The British people hsve, by precept end example, done much to inspire 
Indisns to go forward to achieve their own self-eoserning democracy. Strange 
though it any » 0 W seem, an English man.. Mr. Hume, who has been oslled the 
Father of the'Indian Congress, largely inspired that body m its origins in 1885 
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wtasn first It vis established. Our own constant reiteration of the advantages of 
free methods of democratic government have oerlaioly ;encouragcd Indiaui in the 
development of tbeir own nationaliet ideals. 

“Even before the war. in the years preceding the Aot of 1635 the tempo of 
advance towards self •government had accelerated and a very marked forward step 
wat taken with the setting np of demoentUc self-government in the provinces under 
the prorisione of that Act. 

“Not unexpectedly, and indeed according to rule* in theve matters, tbs very 
fact of gradual extended powers of self-government in itself brought adout a demand 
for farther acceleration'” . 

spphtitk tor belt-go vern hunt 

8lr Stafford Cripps then quoted in French ‘Appetite comes with eating.* 
He continued: “That appetite was developing rapidly before the war and unfoituna- 
tely led to many sharp differences between the British Government and the peopiee 
of India. 

“When the war came to an end, stability and our continued control rff India wm 
obviously threatened. In ths circumstances of the war, the -keen ludian nationalist 
saw an opportunity to expedite the process which seemed to him unduly alow. As in so 
many other countries, in this war, after following the eame line of the first world 
war, an appeal to fight for democracy and freedom awakened a strong echo and 
desire for their own freedom amongst the ranks of (be nationalists in ludia. 

“At the same time that these ideological arguments were favouring, the rise of 
nationalism, the circumstances of the situation made it more and more difficult* even 
if we desired to do ao. to continue with the resource and control which baa been 
available to ua. 

“Only it seemed hardly logical and sensible that where freedom bad been 
promised steps should be taken to restrain advance towards that freedom, and so, 
it was with the consent of all parties in (hie country that oar policy for trawler of 
power in India to Indiana developed under the wartime Government. 

“Bith the Statement of 1940 nod the offer of 1942 quickened this process of 
transfer of power. The substance of the offer of 1940 we* recapitulated by the then 
Prime Minister in hie statement to the House on March 11* 1942, when ha 
announced the going of a mi»aion to India on this matter.” 

Mr, Winston Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, sitting on the Tboot Opposition 
Bench, had been commenting loudly to his colleagues during bit Stafford Oripp’e 
speech. 

Sir Stafford Cripps turned to him and said: “Would it be possible for him not 
to talk ao loud?” 

Continuing, Sir Stafford quoted from the statement by the then Prime 
Minister. Be said it earned nothing abort of a promise that as soon as possible after 
the war, India shonld attain full Dominion Statue in fait freedom and equality with 
tbia country and other Dominions under a constitution to be framed by Indians 
through agreement between themselves and acceptable to the main element# of 
Indian national life. This was, of course, subject to the fulfilment of Britsin'a 
obligations lor the protection of the minorities and- securing fulfilment of lesser 
matters arising out of ber long association with Indii ( 

Proceeding, he said: “Although in 1940 it was still assumed that self-govern¬ 
ment would he granted within the Commonwealth in 1942 with the full acquiescence 
of the then Cabinet it was publicly stated that the Indian people were entitled to 
elect to go nut of the Commonwealth if they ao d<sired. 

Cripps' Opfhr Recalled 

~V“ 6 1942 offer wae the basis of the setting np of a Constituent Assembly 
immediately after the war and subject to agreement between the major parties) 
but in effect it promised that Indian independence should be realised as soon as the 
Assembly had completed its deliberation. There wae thus set a time limit upon 
onr continued control of India. Bo far as we were concerned what should be 
term was left in the hands of Indiana themselves to deoide. 
This offer contemplated that if the two major communities could not reach agree* 
11 ™?ht become necessary to divide India between them. 

. the possibility of a division of India failing) agreement between the two 
major communities was thuB put forward publicly by the British Government 
Protection of the minorities wae made a condition of transfer of 
^° W tiT** ,D j* ee ® the negotiation of a treaty as to conditions of transfer. 

l will read some of these words: ‘The British Government undertake to 
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Merpt and implement forthwith a constitution, so framed (that Is by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly) subject only to (1) The right of any prorinoe of British India 
which is not prepared to accept the new cons itu'ion, to retain its present o insti¬ 
tutional position, provision being made for i s subsequent accession if it eo desired, 
with such non-acceding provinces ns so desire, the British Government will be 

S r pared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the same full status as 
le Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that laid do-n.* 
“A second reservation was due to the signing of * Treaty which would be 
negotiated between the British Government and the Constitn. ion making body. 

"This body will cover ail necessary matters arising out of the complete 
transfer of responsibility from the Bri iBh to Indian hands. 

‘It will make provision iu accordance with the undertakings eiven by the 
Government for the protection of racial and religious minorities; it will not impose 
any res'fiction on the power of the Indian Union, to decide iu future ita relation¬ 
ship to other members of the Common weal .h\ 

"Although this staemmt and offer were not effective in bringing about an 
agreement between Indian communities, it did, nevertheless, have the effVt of 
encour-ginii ait par'iee in India to look for an early realisation of their freedom 
either by the path of a unitary Central Government or the pa>h of a possible 
division. 

'The major community did express impatience at what was regarded as a 
continued veto by the minorities and they blamed that reservation upon the 
British Government. The impatience led to a widespread civil disobedience move¬ 
ment which occurred in the autumn of 1942 and to drastic action to suppress 
that movement. But there were also other factors at work. 

"The exigencies of the war situation were such that it was not possible for the 
British Government to continue with the recruitment of Europeans for the 
Secretary of State's services, while at the same time tuera was, of course, great 
increase in the Indian forces accompanied by rapid Indiauisation of the 

officer ^adre.^at side by aide with the growing demand for an accelera- 
ration of transfer of power on the part of all parties in India, there was 
obvious and unavoidable weakening of the machinery of British control, that 
control of the Secretary of State’s services. It was. of course, through 
-- control had been exercised iu the administration of 


u, 


these services that British 
Indian affairs. ..... 

“After the offer of 1942 had 
would remain open for acceptance. 


been rejected, it was repeatedly stated that it 
There was continued prospect of tbe Gonsti- 
“ Y 1 aVs em'bly’mretinaTmmedi»iely after the war.' 
to Sir SteffOTd Cripps said: “In the last resort, British responsibility was 
nareUed through the Uovernor-General and Governors who conld dismiss 
Titian Governments in the Provinces and themselves take over control, using 
for that purpose as the male support of their admimsiratiou the Secretary 
©f state's i^mcea who looked to the British rather than to Indiana for their future 

tdT *^^rolng a to ll toe < 1 B*creUry* of B 'Htate , s sendee*. Sir Stafford arid; "It was 
. to reinforce the Services because of war circumstance*, 

^v we^ m^nS by Indians and Europeans and at the end of the war 

fe£e were a considerable number of time-expired officers who were being kept on by 

W r offeS° Europeans and Indiana alike, were most loyal in their 

aeHoe", «id &r Buffofd Oripps, "but they were placed in an awkward po.it.on 
when Indian part^eadere l*i ; ln Jnly 1945, It became abundantly dear 
•After tne enangew « ((| in the main agtinst further recrutimeut for 


■•After the change 

that Indian P«bho °P^°^ J" u Vge"''the‘" winSing" up of the servicesi alto- 
% 46 ? It wa* decided to abend.u any further r-crultment 
1 Government came into offloe it found itself already 


the Indian 
gether. In July. 

‘nd when the preeent 

»ew AnooMb pmtooW 

™ ,u .cm»« um 

. v„au Bv thietime there had been a Berime deterioration in Indo-Britsh 
fo f the first job of the Cabinet Mission was to convince Indians of the 

ggffff £ fSS&Trttha Britieb people and nothing coumbuted more to the 
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improvement in the relations that subsequently took place than the Prime Mini- 
atex'a ataiement in this Bouse oo March Id last. 

Minority Veto 

"A resolution of the Indian problem was not then possible In the view ot 
the ex tern- tension which existed between the communities and so loo* as 
the mmoriiy coal i thwart me majority at every turn by exeoieiog a veto 
which we are prepared to accept as absolute, there did not seem to be any 
aolu ion.** 

Quoting the Prime Minister's statement. Sir Stafford Crippa said: “That 
made it clear, 1 think, for the first time, that the m jority could not be indefinitely 
hr id up by the minority bat on the.other hand the majority would hare to take 
fully into account the position of the miooritiee." 

Alter quoting tbe Hrira- Umister further on the minority question, Sir Staf¬ 
ford Crippa aaid: “I quote that passage to make it dear that it wee definitely 
stated that protection for tha miooritiea nail fall within the Indian constitution 
and oenld not oome from outside. 

"That statement met, I think, with almost noanlmoni approval both in 
Parliameet and tbe country. 

“When the Cabinet Mission left for India, the idea that tbia eonntry waa 
not sincere in ite d airea to ace Indian self-government epeedily realised bad 
largely disappeared. During tbia period, between July 1945, when tbe present 
Government came into * GL-e, and July 1948 when tbe Cabinet Miaaioo returned 
from Indite it would have been most undesirable, and indeed wrong, to have 
reatatted bnropean recruitment to the tiecretary of State's Services. 

Formation or interim Government 


“1 can imagine no action which wo id more certainly have convinced Indians 
of Onr lark of sincerity if with one band we had i-ffcred them self-government and 
With the other r-Tuiied hO ropes ns t» carry on the Bmi«b «»j. It would have 
rendered impossible the task of the Cabinet Mission which met with a considerable 
measure of succe-s. 

‘‘At least very near agreement waa reached on tbe schema for a Constituent 
Assembly, something far neater agreement than had ever been reached before. 
We bad, at disinterested friends, succeeded in briugtug the two major Indian parties 
nearer tog thvt. 

“It la true that we had not succeeded ao far as an Interim Government at 
the Centre waa concerned, but the attempt waa not for that reason abandoned and 
within a few months such a Government was at last formed—a thing which many 
people had consider-*! «o be quite impo-sihleu 

"Almost immediately after tbe Mission had left, eome very unhelpful speeches 
were made by ibe Indian leaders wltirh whipped np excitement already engendered 
by the complex and long-drawn-out negotiations sod by tbe ever-nesring prospect 
Of power passing into IndUn bands and this brought about e eharprnirg of the 
communal conflict in the country wbnb most unfortunately and disastrously ltd 
to the bnskixg out of mi»i violence in Bengal, Bihar and Bombay. 

“At this lime tb-re we.r* Indian party Government# in the provinces 
responsible to their Legislative Assemblies and a Coalition Indian Government at 
tbe Centre end one of the firet qn-atione tak»n up by these Governments last 
autumn waa discontinuance of tbe Bi-eretary of State's services. They felt that if 
they were to be responsible far the future sdministration of Indie within anme 
reasonable period of ‘ime, the sooner the dual loyalty to tbe Secretory of State 
and the Indian Governments was brought to an end tbe aoonrr they would be 
able to settle down to a stable fora of administration which would accord with 
the future state of India, 

“When the Cabinet Mission was In India, we had naturally dieruaaed this 
problem of the services and their automatic running down with those responsible 
tor their maintenance end we had then explored the possibility of their temporary 


It waa made dear to us and we accepted and took responsibility for 
°f the proposition that no short-term scheme could yield effective or 
^ ,u ' u ainc ® * crucial period was immediately ahead and that for that 
5!3wi» ,fW .i 0 r * n f e Vency entranta could contribute little especially in the very 
“ .iL*, nd tan * l * d political atmosphere that then exiated. 

__ »„ 1.®®?"!.**““ u * t® continuation with the existing services under conditions, 

a* “tdtsn personnel were concerned, such at I have already described. 
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M _ Bkitibb Forces w India Reduced 

Wo * re > course at the stmt time, demobilising tue British armed forces 
M rapidly as wan possible under heavy pressure from all eidca of the House and 
that meant that the Dumber of British troops which could be left in India and 
the E«at was being rapidly diminished from tbe war-time level. 

|'^t *®« seme time ludianisatioo of the Indian Army was proceeding rapidly, 
latterly, under the directions of the ■ Indian Defeooe Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive. ■ 

. , Z' 1 * *«• 1“ these circumstances, after the decision of the Muslim League not 
to Join in the Constituent Assembly aud their failure to reverse their decision on 
entering the Interim Government, that we invited their representative* and those 
of the Congress to come to this country with tbe-Viceroy at the beginning of 
December last 

, ‘Though the conversations that enaued produced no decisive result, we hoped 
that they might result iu^ a lessening of the differences between tbe two com¬ 
munities and mate it easier for the Muslim League, whioh was the only British 
Indian element then Handing out, to join tbe Oonstituent Assembly. 

“At a result of this meeting, we pul out our statement of December 0 last 
end there can be no doubt that as a result of that statement there was a narrowing 
Of the gap between the two parties. 

‘The Congress accepted that statement but included within tbeir resolution of 
noceptsnee of words, whioh the Muslim League considered still to contain reservations. 

*Tt is oo doubt unfortunate and certaiulj unpremeditated tbat just at the 
moment when the Muslim League were about to onuxider tbe situatiou at Karachi, 
eventa in the Punjab boiled up leading to a dash between the non-Muslim-L ague 
Punjab Government hud tbe Muslim League. I am happy to- see that some 
accommodation has been wisely reached in tbie matter. 

“This, is Just another one ol these factors that make it to difficult to prediot 
the course of events in so complex a sitnation as exists politically in India to-day. 

“But however difficult a prediction may be, facta have to be laced and dealt 
With When they arise, 

“At tbe end of January, almost contemporaneously with the refusal of the 
Muslim League to reconsider their position in relation to tbe Ooostituent Assembly 
sb a result of tbe Congrese resolution upon tue British Government’s statement of 
December 6, came tbe demand by uou-Muslim League members of tbe Viceroy’s 
Executive tout the Muslim League members should withdraw from tbe Executive, 

'Ihie demand was based upon tbe proposition that Muslim League representa¬ 
tives had been invited to join tbe Viceroy’s Executive on the basis of the Muslim 
League taking its part in the Constituent Assembly. This proposition accorded 
with the facta of tbe case and had at the time of invitation been communicated by 
tbe Viceroy to tbe Leader of tbe Congress. It is true that iu their acceptance of 
office in tbe Executive tbe Muslim League did not expressly accept this condition, 
but it was aaeumtd by those concerned that as they had not repudiated it they 
would be bound by it. ....... 

’’Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of this position, it does not seem 
to the British Government to be wiee to precipitate a decision upon it so long as 
there is any hope Of all parties meeting in tbe Constituent Assembly, 

“It was in these oironmatsuoea whioh I have thought it ucpessary to detail at 
some length, that the British Government bad to consider what action they should 
take to smooth out the difficulties of transfer of power in India. 

“This was very difficult decision to take. It seemed essential tbat we should 
not lose the initiative aud that we should not hesitate or adopt a policy of 
indecision. There ie, I believe, nothing worse in euoh a situation than temporising 
or delaying for the sake of delay. What then were the alternative which 

us 7 There were fuudsmentally two alternatives, though both might be subject to 
mioor variations. First we could attempt to strengthen British control in Ludia 
ou the basts of expanded personnel in the decretory of State’s services and 
considerable reinforcement of British iroope so thst we should be in a position to 
maintain for at long as might be necessary our administrative responsibility while 
awaiting agreement among the Indian communities. ... 

“Bach a policy would entail a definite decision that we should remain in 
India for at least 16 to 20 yeara. because for any substantially shorter period we 
should not be able to reorgsnise tbe eewioas on a alible and sound basis. The 
length ol the period uecesasry would be determined by the consideration tbat the 
Indto members of the bacretar? of Btate’a and other administrative service* should 
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look to at for their future career tad prospeota rather than to Indian leadere to 
Whom «e ahoald undoubtedly find oumlvea in opposition if each a polio? were 
panned. Sir Stafford Crippt sstd that secondly, th«y coaid aocept the faot that the 
drat alternative «m not possible and a further attempt iq perauade Indiana to 
come together while at the lame tine warning them that there waa a limit of time 
daring which they were prepared to maintain their responsibility while awaiting 
an agreement One thing that waa quite obviously impossible waa to decide to 
continue our responsibility Indefinitely tod, Indeed, against our own wishes, into 
a period when we had not the power to oarry it out These wen the alternatives 
and the only alternatives open to ua. 

“In pointing out these two alternatives, I must refer to the opinions expressed 
by the two noble Lords who have both bad loug experience as Viceroys of India. 
Both of them, one apeakiog recently in the House or Lords and the other a peaking 
a lew months ago, have stressed the reality of these two alternatives and have stated 
that in their view there is no third alternative. 

“Though neither of them propotee to like either alternative, they are both 
driven to the conclusion that we wait choose between them and the very re¬ 
markable speech of Lord Halifax makee it dear why we oannot oppose the 
deciaion arrived at by the Britiah Government.** 

Sir Stafford Crippt said: ‘‘Government bad no hesitation in putting the first 
alternative aside. It would be cootrary to all we have said sod to tbs polioy of 
this country, to prolong our stay in India for more than a decade agaioat the 
wishes of Indiana and there can be no doubt that it would be against their 
wishes. It would be politically Impracticable, both from thn national and inter¬ 
national point of view and would arouse the most bitter animosity of ill parties 
in lodia. Even if wa have been prepared to make available the extra troops that 
would be required to deal with the opposition by the iudiao people, it is certain 
that the people in thin country—short as ate of manpower—would not have consent¬ 
ed to prolonged autioning of large bodies of British troops In India for a purpose 
which wsa not consistent with our expressed desire that India should eehieve self- 
government at as early a date as possible. There can be uo doubt that aueh a 
decision would have been met by the hostility of all Indian communities as indeed 
bae been shown by their favourable reaction to the Government's statement and wa 
should, therefore, have b*d to rule India through the Governor-General and the 
Governors without any representative Indian Governments. 

’‘We were, therefore, left with the other alternative and wa bad to consider the 
form In which that alternative should be expressed, consistently with ouc previous 
promises and particularly the time limit we abould set beyond which we could no 
longer be reasonably asked to accept responsibility tor ttut Government of Xodla 
for reasons 1 have already stated. 

“It will be remembered that it bed already been decided at an earlier date, as 
I have mentioned that it was impossible to alter the situation by building up again 
the Secretary of State’s services for a temporary period. We were, therefore, faced 
with adopting the first alternative of re-establishing the services for a term of 
years or to specify some terminal date beyond which we should not be willing to 
continue our reaponsibHities. ,> 

Baying that he had so far dealt with this problem from the British point of 
view, Sir Stafford Oripps added: “But we were, of course, equally concerned to do 
our very beat to help India and to enter upon the new phase of our long aaaocia- 
lion with that great continental area in a way that was worthy of oar people aud 
of tlm enlightened polioy that we had followed. 

“We were, therefore, determined to punnn one co-operation with the Indian 
communities and to make every effort to sa-ist them to oome to au aooommodation. 
We took the view that the fixing of a definite term, during which they must either 
eome to agreement to set up a united independent Government for all Indio or elaa 
break up the oountry into smaller and weaker unita. should provide the atroogast 
Inducement to them to oink the differences and to act together, 
t a « 4 # ® eme r V* . D * aa it was clearly impossible for u» to contemplate an 
inaenn'te stay in India nuder constant pressure to side with one party or other in 
oommausi disputes, we mast in fsirnese tell all parties when the time would 
arrive by vnw'i they mast have settled their owu differences or risk clash of foioel 
and communities in which we should take no part, 1 

s i4 ‘I " 11 wo should allow ourselves to be put In the position of 

imposing the will oi one community upon the other by exercise of force, 
dbf *aCta of the situation are hard and difficult, but they must be faced sod 
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1 . h **« tried to tb* House, not from soma sudden sad 
d * o 5 a >oo. but from the whole historical development of the lodiea 
situation. Ou more than one occanon I have pointed out to the House that we 
m * kin 8 a tremendous experiment in methods of peaceful progress in 
attempting to hand over power in s continent of 400,000,000 people without 
D *® of violence. In the course of thst great final stage of experiment we have 
conetau.ly taken the right step. I do not think that any of ua would claim that 
wo have always been right, but we have nevertheless, done oar best and we have 
g°_ n ® * * on B "»y . ,a ‘be direction upon which we are all agreed and have now 
. reaohed the finely and moat critical stage." 

On the subject of riaks, -ttir Bufford Orippa continued: ‘’We still have to take 
risks a* to the effect of our actions both upon ourselves, upon India and upon the 
teat of the world. But there are two principles by which f am convinced that we 
should be guided. We must not let fear of difficulties preveut us from doing what 
we believe to be right and we meet not fail ourselves or India through lack of 
decision at a critical moment. Id giving up our comrol of Iudia we want to do 
our utmost to help Indiana of all parties and communities through these final 
stages of the realisation of their freedom." 

Sir Stafford Crippt continued: “We therefore, decided to state frankly and 
openly to Indians the latest date till which we can reasonably be naked to accept 
responsibility for the Government of India in order that they might have on 
opportunity, to which they are entitled, to arrange how beat they shall prepare 
tnemaelvee for that time. We might have set a time to oarry through the coned* 
union-making but that would not have conveyed the same sense of Urgency, nor 
Indeed if the Indian communities failed to agree could we have been in any way 
oertain that we abould be able to discharge out reepooalbililies after the data 
named. We arrived at the decision ae to the date upon the beat advice that we could 
obtain. The fixing of the date of June 1943 constitutes, therefore, an honest end 
frank aooeptance of the fuota of the situation and we are convinced that if the 
Indian parties at once set them Bel ves to the task they can arrive at a decision upon 
their new constitution by the date named or at least agree upon an interim 
National Government to which we can hand over power by that time. 

“The House will appreciate that there ore certain inescapable facts arising out 
Of past circumstances which must condition our action to-day and it is of no use 
wishing that they were other in an they are. They mast be faced and it Is in the' 


“There will, I have no doubt, be s number of questions as to the form of 
the statement end ae to its effect upon the different sections of the Indian peoples. 
find X will try and deal with one or two of the moBt important before i oonoiude," 
Dealing with the Indian tititee first, Sir Stafford Orippa said: “As we have 
repeatedly stated, there is no intention of bandiug off our rights and obligations 
under paramonntcy to anyone else. When we transfer power in British India 
these rights and obligations of paramountcy will lapse. We are very glad to see 
that beginnings of agreement have been reached, between representatives of the 
g onoea and members of the Oonaiiment Assembly, 

“We have envisaged in the statement that some States might wish in these 
final stages of paramountcy to adjust or modify their position vis-a-vis the Para¬ 
mount Power and we have stated that we are prepared to agree to such modifica¬ 
tions where they are necessary and reasonable. Buch modifications will not, of 
course, in any way determine the future relationship of the States to the rest of 
Indie. It is purely a matter of transitional convenience. 

Bit Stafford said: “The next question arises out of para 10 of the Statement. 
It has been stated by some that thu paragraph is unduly vague. To whom, it is 
asked do we bund over power if by the due date a new Central Government tor 
all British India has not been constituted by a fully representative Constituent 
Assembly. We shall do all in our power to eucuurtge the formation of auch a Govern¬ 
ment as put forward by the Cabinet Mission and in accordance with the proce¬ 
dure suggested by them. If this proves impossible of realisation and there is uo 
such Central Government in being or iu prospect when the time cornea for deci¬ 
sion th en we shall be foiced to chose in the light of circumeUDces existing at 
the time of our decision, the most appropriate Government or Government to 
whiob to hand over power. We have entd in our eutemeut that it might be the 
theu existing Provincial Governments as was suggested iu the offer of 1«42 ox it 
might he some form ol Combined Government lot pans of India depending upon 
yrhfit seems beat and most helpful for the future ot India, 
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“lu onr statement of December 6 we strewed the fact that if a large section of 
the Indian population bad not been fully represented in the Constituent As* 
aembly we coold not accept the forcing of unwilling province* into a United 
Indian Government if they have not been represented in the making of the cone* 
titution. To ihat principle, which baa the assent of the Congress we understand 
we adhere and if it should evmuate that a large group of provinces—but not 
all—agree upm the form of constitution then it may be necessary to hand over 
separately in areas which have not been ful>y represented. 

“We shall have to consider in what way this c*n beat be done to meet the 
beat interests of the Indian people. The poeitioo is, however, suffidentry uneer* 
tain at this stage to make it impossible now to forecast what will be the wisest 
action to take when the time cornea to make a decision. The only way to re* 
move this uncertainty is to get agreement of the Indian communities as to what 
it is they wish ns to do. We can hardly be accused of vagueness or uncertainty 
when the Indian communities themselves canmt come to any common agreement, 

“About the minorities. Sir rtafford Crippe declared: ‘What 1 have already 
said covered to some degree the position as to the min' rities and their pro tec ion. 
But in addition to that there are provisions which the Cabinet Mission laid 
down in accordance with the promise of the Prime Mi niater on March 15 last 
that this matter should bo far we couid influence it. be dealt with in the new 
constitution. The minorities Commission which has now been set np to advice 
the constituent Assembly aa to the proper meaanreB of protection to be incor¬ 
porated into the Constitutmn will we tope and expect make full provision for 
minority protection. 

“It is to be noted that all the minorities are represented in the Constituent 
Assembly and the Minorities Commission, the only gap is that left by the Muslim 
League, who would not thank anybody for calling them a minority. We believe 
that Judging by the way matters are proceeding there will be ample protection 
of the minorities in the new Indian constitution- That is the only way in which 
effective protection can be given for they must ultimately rely upon the tolerance 
of their own fellow Indians for their safety and freedom. There will be nuthing 
soy outside Power can do if there is in tolerance or unfair treatment. 

Dealing with future relationships between Britain and India, Bir Stafford 
Crippe declared: •‘There is one funner question which must, I am sure, be to 
the mmd of tvery member of this House and that is what of the future relation¬ 
ship between Great Britain and India. 

“Government have always stressed the fact tbat we in this country would 
welcome India as a partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations but we 
have equally emphasised the point that we do not seek unwilling partners, li 
the Indian people wish it, we shall be only too glad to sec them associated with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and we believe that ft'm that association 
they like ourselves sod other Dominions, would derive great benefit. But there 
ia something more important and precious than any such formal association, 
that is, continued friendship be<ween the two countries which cannot grow and 
flower in an atmosphere of distrust. 

“friendship must be fretly given and not forced or held by chaios of power. 
It has always seemed to me a profound mistake to believe tbat we could accom* 
plieh mutually advantageous relationship with India by continuing our control 
over that country against the will of the people In however modified form. 

“The only true basis for our future friendship is absolute freedom of choice 
on both sides and I believe that this latest sUtement of the British Government 
matks the final clearing away of those influences which have militated against 
fnll and free friendship in the past and that it is therefore a great and valuable 
step to our continued, close and friendly relations with a Free 
India of the future. Most statesmanlike views have been expressed by 
Pandit Nehru and others and with thia good feeling between the Indian and 
the British people 1 trust statesmanship may find ways snd means to bring about 
agreement between the Indian communities. 

“It most be obvious, 1 think, to anyone who objectively studies the present 
silustion that there is really only one wey in which ail these various difficulties can 
be overcome and that ia by cooperation of the Indian parties. It is their problem and 
for it they alone can find a solution. 

“We shall continue during the time tbat wo remain in India to do all we oen to 
assist and we believe tbst tbU latest statement that we have made of our intentions will 
do something to help to bring tbs Indian communities and their leaders lace to faoe 
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with _ the real it las of the situation and the orgeat necessity for their coming to a 
decision amongst tbemeelves. Time is short and the matter brooks 
n ? delay. These next few weeks end montbe most be decisive 
Of the future of India and the happiness of its 400,000000 inhabitants. 
Whatever may have been the misunderstandings and differences that have divided 
Indiana and the British Government over the past fear years, and whoever m»y have 
been at fault, we have now made it abundantly and inescapably clear that we intend 
by June 1918 to withdraw our control of India in favour of that freedom which 
Indians of ail communities have persistently demanded. 

' During the next 16 months we have agreed to remain, while they reach their 
final decisions-which must, as I have said, determine the future fate of the 
Indian people for better or for worse. 

In conclusion, 6ir htafford Uripps laid: "Our policy and action has been 
baaed upon acceptance of the Indian claim that they are worthy and fit for Self- 
Government and anyone who baa the privilege of knowing their leaders would 
not for a moment doabt that claim, Iney have their own difficulties which are 
indeed great; they too find themselves enmessed and entangled in the skein of their 
own historical development. 

‘ It is only by a-te of real statesmanship on all sides that they can free 
themselves from their own internal antagonisms. Their problems cannot, I am 
convinced, be solved by use of force nor stable future can be built on foundations of 
civil strife. I would,therefore, a ge upon Indian leaders with all the force and sincerity 
at my ^command that they should seize this, the last and greatest opportunity 
for supreme statesmanship through which they may bring happiness.and pros¬ 
perity to their own people and may show t’-e world that they can not only solve 
their own internal problem but can also make a great contribution to world 


progress, 

“Uver the last year, they have, despite all difficulties and bitter feelings, come 
much closer to agreement upon how the future constitution of India shall be 
worked out than ever before B >th sides have moved forward to meet one ano¬ 
ther but each much stilt make a «mall advance to meet the other. 

"Now is the time when the wid-r go d of all India, throughout which both 


interim Government with determination while respecting one anothers rightful 
claims to co-operate in the working out of the new con-iitu ion jn a form suit¬ 
able to the diversity of iheir religion* - and races, they will avoid »he horror 
and 'ragedy of internal etrife and .all w her to develop her great resources through 
peace into prosperity to the unending benefit of all her peoples, whether Hindus 

or Muslims;’’ _ . _ 

Sib Johh A n bassos s Camcissi 

The chief Opposition speaker to day, Sir John Anderson, former Governor of 
Bengal, began by saying that deeply aa he disagreed *itb many aspects of 'he 
present Government’s policy, he took no pleasure in attacking them unnecessarily. 
In oartieular, ha h»d no desire to attack the present Prime Minister Mr. Clement 
Attlee who, Ye believed, ideniifird himself in a very special sense with the policy 
that waB being discussed today. He had worked with the Prime Minister 
during the years Of Coalition and on the problems of India and he knew very 
well bow much thought he had given to these problems. 

<‘T know how enthusiastic has been his desne for a happy issue over the 
riittmiitiM regarding India, quite apart from the heavy burden he la carry* 


well bow much thought he had given to these problems. 

<‘T know how enthusiastic has been his desne for a happy issue over the 

grave difficulties regarding India, quite apart from the heavy huTden he is carry* 

the nresent time," Sir John Anaer-on added. „ . 

Recalling that last Urcember he bad describ'd as a cardinal blunder the 
handling over for practical purposes tb. executive powers to representative bodies 
.ifVnnt h„in«r first iassured that e'eady progress had bien made toward* a satis- 
SSilWK 6it P Z Ander-on declared: ". think and 
Sitmv dutv to eav frankly that the British Government e-e making even a 
Sat« bl“Ler now’> Vll werY agreed on the ultimate objective » India 

wWfBgjT ass I.i. fixing i1 

and final date fwGSdtag am power" . he declared. He could not understand 
w anvone however gifted or inspired, could >ay be was going lo cany through 
fn a saileiactory fn-hion the write of processes mill undetermined and indeter¬ 
minate by any fixed'date. 
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Answering the uynamt that you most bring the people up sberphy to a 
sense of reality and the peoile mould be made to realise as never befoiv that the 
policy of drift could not go oo indefi. itely, Hr John wondered whether ihoas 
were not right who said that the argument might be more likely to work in 
the opposite direction, it h* Id up a definite prospect to the party that If they 
could on y dig their t ea in the stand fast and ensure i atirntly a point of time 
would be reached at which they would be free to pursue their own course*. 

He continued: ‘Tne other argument is a terrible one. Jt was in effect 
that our position in India is deteriorating >o rapidly that we esnnot hope to 
carry On with any satisfaction to ouw-lvea or anyone else af er 19*8. 

“If we were certain that »e should be able to hand over powers and reepon- 
sibilities to a single authority the matter would be comparatively simple but 
when you have to contemplate, as Hr t-ufiord l ripps made quite clear, 
that the British Government do contemplcte, a contingency that i«< eid of un¬ 
dertaking the simple task of handing over powers to on>* boo- essof-G"Veriimeat 
you b ve to hand them over to a number of separa e authorities indeterminate 
in number and in compo-ition, the matter is entirely different. 

Sir John Anderson continued : *1 will be something that has never been 
undertaken before anywhere in the world. 

•*tt would be difficult enough if we knew now exactly what the alternative 
units were to be. but we do no> know. Can any Minister tell the House exactly 
what will be the units in whom power will be transferred if a single authority 
cannot be found by agreement to whom we can baud over f Of couree the 
Minioter cannot. 

“What has to be Included in ’bis programme of breaking up and trsnsfering f 
Ton have Judicially a very important element in' the Government in the widest 
sense in India—the judiciary which has been our pride and India's pride—that 
has to be somehow or other divided wih all necessary provision for subordinate 
courts, the High court of Judicature, appeals and so on. Th<- revenue services 
will have to be sub-divided. How are rail-roads going to be dcslt with T 

“There is the whole question of defence with which communication am 
vitally bound up. Is India's defence, after we go, not to be provided for ? If 
we ere to transfer to a single an hority, that is comparatively a simple matter, 
but how are we to eneur« if India has to be broken up that each unit shall be 
provided by a fixed date with adequate defence services f What about defence 
against a possible attack by sea f if India is going to be decided, what are we 
going to do about that T” 

hit John said that the problem had to be faced. It really would not do to 
talk airily about handing over to a Provincial or interim Government Whatever 
might be the Interim Gevemment it would have to be provided with alt the 
necessary organs—provision to the protection of individuals and communities— 
otherwise, there faces India nothing but red ruin and breaking up of lawa." To say 
that all this was possible within a fixed time limit was rarely “utterly irres¬ 
ponsible.” 

Listing other problems Sir John Anderson asked what about Assam, the 
problems of Wes .rn Bengal rad Calcutta—a problem which put Dangig and a)l 
the T' st In the Shade. 

The fix ne of a date was throwing away ihe bargaining power which was 
needed to discharge certain solemn obligations. “People will only have to have 
patience and we will be out of >he way. 

“The British were pl-dged to hand over the power on three conditions— 
there should be an a.reeruei.t among the Indians oo the form of constitution ; 
provi-ion for carrying out the solemn pledges undertaken; end proper regard lor 
the posi ion of the Princes." 

Sir John Anderson declared: "It Is idle to talk about fundamental rights 
rad equality nf opportunity. Whet the minorities, in respect of whom we have 
given these pledges, desire is not equality; they desire *ud they have been given 
to under-tand that they will reerive sp ciai prot> ctiou—preferential treatment if 
yon like." He said the pledges Britain bad given should not be dismissed very 
lightly. "It is not a question of .protoming these minorities against lntolizance or 
unfair treatment." 

The Muslims, for inst«uee, were in xela'ion to India as a whole# minority, 
said Sir Ji hn Anderson. In his opinion, the Muslims on the whole were pretiy 
yell able to took afier themselves. Whether the British ought to derive comfort 
«o» mart an was another matter. 
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from the North^^^id* to* a frlonfi 0 *? 8111 / 06 mu one 11,080 ragged warriors 

Ulk, Lord Sahfl, t 8ay tha i^‘™nd I“S TOCTi “ Baid: ‘m»t BflS! 

ing folk.” git John Aida io r2id thaT 5w“ ftad deal with the8e telk- 

waj to commend it, but they had to be^SdXXf 6 Th^rath?®^'^ was . n ? t in *ny 
ia mach the same case. Tbov aa 11 M wv l ?L * * Sikhs, in his opinion, were 

SETSJS 
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jaat fied in doing so. I have given them assurances nn*h„». vt.,:. 


different races. 
Sir 

I wan 


thought 


taissxssysuss «sar-rgriaft, *s2a 


gave them the 


them over or whether the, could count upon us STE^Sm 
moat positive assurances.” v 

lit. Woodrow Wyatt (Labour): Doea Sir John Anderaon mean that if it 
via not for the existence of the Scheduled Castes, it would be ahfe.n !LJ; * 
Britain to leave India f Ever, other community is well able to^look after ^tSBtf" 
_ Str John Anderson : * I welcoming to the tribal communities. The? ream re 
protection of • different hind. The Scheduled Csetes do not want equality That 

T thav wnnm dMir* ' 1 


is the laat thing they would desire. 

"The caste system in India is inter-woven 


Into the structure of the Hindn 


system. The Depressed Oa*taa and outoastes, strangely enough, often * appear to 
£ jnata. mtant on preserving the essential feature of the caaL sjstem a. the 
High-class Hindus. This caste outlook of the Hindu, to whatever section he belongs, 
la not limited to this life and the doctrine of what is oalled Karma exercises * 
most powerful influence over Indian minds. One has to bear that in mind. 

Sir John Anderson continued : 

'‘What these people want is not temple-entry or the abolition of practices 
which we Westerners are inclined to regard as abuses not understanding them 
They want aaenranoea of educational facilities of which they can take advantage' 
They want assurances of a certain minimum representation in the legislative bodies, 
a certain representation in the servieea and professions. * * 

“These are not thinge which can be scoured to them in any charter of funda¬ 
mental rights. They have to be the subject of a specific provision in legislative 
enactment, if we can ensure that a new India starts off with a provision on these 
Hues there may be good reason to believe that such a provision will be allowed to' 
stand. The tribal communities want something different. They want to be assured 
in the occupation of their land to be protected against exactions of the money¬ 
lender. I would not myself, provided we have the opportunity of dealing at reasona¬ 
ble leisure with these matters, expect any very grave difficulty in securing for these 
people to whom we are deeply pledged, the provisions that they require. 

''For there are indeed, as I can testify, many high-minded generous and en¬ 
lightened people among Osete Hindus who would be glad to take an active put la 
ensuring that such protection should be guaranteed to tbeee unfortunate folk by 
having n provision made in law with which the new constitution start* of. We 
cannot do more. 

Hr. Thomas Raid (Labour): ''Will the law stop the warrior of Wadristan and 
the North-West from invading India ? 

8ir John : “That it a question apart from the matter I am dealing with, 
Our pledgee are not eonfined to miooritiee. We have also given pledges-and this 
is a point upon which I am particularly sensitive—to the services in Indie. Sir 
John said he was concerned to know just how these pledges, which did not 
extend only to the privileged class of the Secretary of State’s services, bat 
to the services as a whole, to all little people wbo had served the British Bsj 
loyally, faithfully and were well going to be treated. 

I think here too a fixed date it a severe handicap. The only jurisdiction for a 
fixed date ia to be found in a chance, such aa it may be, of thereby securing the 
maintenance of the unity in Indis. I think myself—I am sorry to have to say so— 
that the chance is so slight aa to be almost negligible. I earnestly hope 1 may be 
wrong but to stake everything on such a chance is to gamble unjustifiably, Sir 

John^coiiunue . ^ £.£ ereDeefl Q j 0 pj D ioo among ns as individuals as to whether 
gambling is ever justified, but a gamble is unjustified, wben the stakes are beyond 

82 
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the mein* ol ft (ambler and the t bakes here are the live* and happiness of hundred* 
of million*. I take the view that it ahonld have been auite unnecessary to brine this 
House or the people of this country ap to the issue of a fixed date if the British 
Government had not during recent months neglected an elementary duty.” 

Dealing with the argument that it was impossible to carry on efficiently after 
1948, Sir John Anderson said that he did not bailees a serious weakening of 
the services should have been inevitable. It might have been inevitable after the 
Government made their first mistake—the handing over of power to representative 
Indiana without being aure that a constitutional aeulement would aaauredlj 
follow. 

He still held tha view that the Government had departed unjustifiably from 
the terms of the Government of India Act when they look that course. This was 
not a matter in wbioh the opinion of the authorities in ludia should be regsrded 
as conclusive because the sort of measures that might be Igdreu were sot necessarily 
within ths purview of the Goveromeut of India at all. 

On Mcraiting for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police,' Sir John 
Anderson asked why should not a special service cadre be formed of people who 
in tha first Instance would go and serve in India and Islet be assigned to other 
services. That sort of experiment had been tried before. Ha refuted the argument 
that in India one needed trained men aud that a trained man needed five years 
before he wae of any real use. 

Speaking of his own experience. Sir John laid: *Tt is true that s district 
officer living in isolation and having to know the language and customs of the 
peoples mutt have a certain amount of experience, bat there were a great many 
trained men in the 8eoretarUt and so on who could be released for work requiring 
special training. An appeal might have been made to officers retired from aervioe 
in India to go back for the purpose that Britain band over her authority in sn 
orderly and dignified manner and meanwhile tnaintaio the services of the King 
Emperor. That sort of thing has been triad with success. 

“As to the police, to a very Urge extent, the functions of officers In the Indian 
Police Service can in an emergency be assigned to and effectively discharged by 
carefully selected men drawn from the army. I Say that agsio from the basis of 
personal experience. The British Government has done none of these things. Tha 
Government of India could not have done them.” 

What had the Government done to nation and pat heart into the members 
of the services? In the House of Lords, the Government representative was not 
ready to give any assurance that the Government were to oarry on the Government 
of a country of n vast territory with reasonable efficiency. Had no one taken grip 
of these problems f Amid Opposition cheers, he charged the Goveromeut with lack 
imagination. Units of the British Army in Indin should hare been maintnined at the 
level which would ensure that any difficult ciroumsUoces that might arise might be 
dealtwith effectively. I know how Important it is to have available people not closely 
identified with the life of the com inanity—people whose careers snd interests era 
not bonnd with local circumstances. 1 do moat definitely charge the Government 
with having been negligent in this respect." 

There were three counts in the indictment which he levelled against the Gov¬ 
ernment: First, their setion which be described ns reckless, in allowing the Indian 
leaders to form a Government without assurance of progress towards constitutional 
development, “I suggested that It was bound to react disastrously oo the services 
end was right, Sir John said. Secondly, the Government was gnlity of complete 
failure to take measares even to consider the measures necessary for the future 
maintenance of effioioooy. In that regard, even now, much might be done. Thirdly, 
the matter or date which was described as a tremendous experiment was in his 
opinion nn unjustifiable gamble. 

, “I if • date had to be fixed why should it not have been « date 

alter which, if no Central authority had been brought into being by agreement, the 
Government would conclude that the most desirable possibility would have to be 
aiBmiassd, so that then they could proceed with alt energy to arrage the transfer 
?_ •• apeedily as possible to the most convenient separate authorities in 

India that could be found. It seems to ms that by suggesting an experiment the 
government would have secured all the advantages they claim for their plea and' 
trould have avoided all the disadvantage* I have mentioned. 
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Second Day—Home of Commons—6th March 1947 

u w Mr. Churchill’* Speech 

A ^ Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, ns greeted with a roar o! 
Oppoaition cheers when he rot# to re-open the debate on India today. 

_„„ n T he " “If i“. ‘big country", he said, “bare for many years 

• combined and united policy on some large issue, and when for what 
KfrfEl t° t ^ n ! ‘S ?cod reasons they decide to sepsrate not only in debate but 

,B ? e i2* le #nd l ve S oe ? eSMr y 0161 1118 causes of such separation 
and limitations of differences which exist should be placed on record. Li regard 
to the Indian problem, we on this side of the House, bare for some time mad* it 


the Government. M We have ctitieleed their actiona in various ways, but this is 
® {, me ws have felt it our duty as official Opposition to express our dissent 
and difference by a formal vote. Let us first of all place on record the measure of 
agreement which liee between us and separate that from the differences that now 
lead us into the opposite lobby. Mr. Churchill said that both sides of the House 
were bound by the declaration made at the time of the British Mission to India 
in Maroh 1942, It was not true to suggest as was done lately that that declara¬ 
tion marked a decisive change in the policy of the British Parliament towards India. 

"There was a long story before we got to that. Great Britain had for many 
yean been committed to handing over responsibility for the governing of India to 
representatives of the Indian people. There was a promise of Dominion Status 
implicit in the Declaration of August, 1917. 

"There was extension and definition of Dominion Btatns by the Statute of 
Westminster. There was the Simon Commission Report of 1930 followed by the 
Lord Linlithgow Beport of 1935. Then the Linlithgow Offer of 1940, for wbioh as 
head of Government I take my share of the responsibility—and by ibis the Vice¬ 
roy undertook as soon as possible after the war that tbs Indiana themselves should 
fume a toll self-governing constitution.*' 

Mr. Churchill said that this waa the preliminary btsiB upon which the pro¬ 
posals of the Grippe Mission of 1942 were sou The proposals were not a departure 
in principle from what bad long been growing up ana they constituted a definite 
and decisive project for action. 

Asking the Honse to consider the circumstances In which this offer was made 
Mr. Churchill said: "The violent eruption of Japan on East Asia, the withdrawal 
of the United States fleet to tbe American coast, the sinking of the "Prince of 
Wales" and the "Repulse'’, the surrender of Singapore and many other circums¬ 
tances left us with no sssured means of defending India from iovaaion by the 
Japanese. We bad lost command of the Bay of Bengal and, indeed, to a large 
extent tbe Indian Ocean. Whether tbe provinces of Madras and Bengal would be 
pillaged and rased by the Japanese at that time seemed to hang in the balance." 

"The problem naturally arose with poignant foroe how beet to rally all the 
Indian elements to tbe defence of their native land." said Mr. Churchill. The 
offer of the Cripps Mission was substantially this: The British Government under¬ 
took to accept and implement an agreed constitution for an Indian Union, '.which 
should be a Dominion, framed by an elected Constituent Assembly and affording 
representation to tbe Princes. This undertaking was aubjeot only to the right 0 f 
the non-acceding provinces to receive separate-treatment audio conclusion of a treaty 
guaranteeing protection to racial and religious minorities. 

The oner of the Grippe Mission was not accepted by the political classes in 
India who alone are vocal and to whom it was addressed. Mr. Oburcbiil con¬ 
tinued : "On the cootrary, the Congress led by Mr. Oandhi and Mr, Nehru did 
their very utmost to make a revolt intended to paralyse the oommunicatione 
Of onr armies in Burma and to help the fortunes of tbe Japanese." (Opposition 
cheers). Therefore, the National Ooslition Government of those days made a large 
series of mass arrests of Indian Congress leaders and the bulk were kept in prison 
to the end of tbe war. . „ . .. 

"I was not present in the Cabinet when these decisions were taken. I wee at 
Cairo preparing For the operations wbioh opened at Alamein, but I highly approved 
tbe action taken to my absence by the Deputy Prime Minister, the present Prime 
Minister. It was the only action possible on that occasion. Therefore, it is quite 
clear that whatever wae the offer of the Cripps Mission it wss not accepted. On 
the contrary, it was repudiated by the parties to whom it was addressed. In fact, 
on bis return from India, Sir Stafford Cripps said, "I said when I left India that 
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in default of acceptance the draft declaration mutt be considered u being 
withdrawn.’* Mr. Churchill said that he did not make any complaint aboot that. Later 
in the year, having returned to thia country, he aaid on September 10, 1942, with the 
full content of bia colleagues that the declaration which formed the baeta of the 
Cripps Mietion nut be taken aa representing the aetlled policy of the British 
Crown and Parliament. Thoae principlea he had added stood in their fail acope 
and integrity. 

Mr. CAurclill then declared; "That la where I eteod now. Both aide* of 
the Bouae are bound by thia offer* and bound to all of it. and it it on the basis 
of thia offer being an agreed matter between the parties and on that baaia alone 
that oar preaent ana future controvrrtire arise. If I am bound by the offer of 
Dominion Status, the Prime Minister ia or waa equally bound by the conditioni 
that there should be agreement between the principal commitnitiea, that there 
should be proper discharge of our pledgee about protection of the minorities, but 
the Prime Minister baa a perfect right to change nil mind. He may caet away all 
the atipniatione which we jointly made and proceed only with the positive aide of 
the offer. He has a right to claim the enpport of hia Parliamentary majority for 

any action he takes.'*.“He ha* no right to claim onr support beyond the 

limits of the Grippe Declaration. A atatement we* made daring the caretaker 
Government by Mr. Amery who had been the Secretary of State for India 
throughout all thia business. 

“FrcQuent reference haa been made to that statement a* If It implied some 
farther advance. But that ia not no. 1 was not consulted on the exact term* of 


the statement as I should have been, if tbe Secretary of State had intended to mtke 
any further advance on tbe position ettsblisbed by tbs Cripps Mission of 19(3.*’ 

Mr. CiwcWi tben read Mr, Amery'a statement in which he said that the 
offer of March 1942 stood; that no limit was put to India's freedom to decide for henelf 
her own destiny, whether aa a member of the British Commonwealth or even 
without it. The statement proceeded: ‘‘Thia can only be achieved under * constitution 
or constitutions framed by Indiana to which tbe main elements of Indian national life 
are consenting parties. That ia a confirmation of onr own loyal purpose and the 
inescapable faot of the Inditn situation. We can only transfer our ultimate control 
over India to a Government or Governments capable of exercielog onr responsibility 
to the people. Mr. Amery’s letter then proceeded to state; 'We have not coneidered the 
possibility of an Indian Constituent Assembly declaring for or againat separation 
before a constitution boa been accepted by Parliament*.’' 

Mr. Churchill continued: “Before this latest announcement, they bad already 
departed from the Cripps Declaration of 1949. The first essential element was the 
creation of a new Indian Btate with Dominion Status associated with tbe Dominion* 
and equal to them In every respect.’ 1 

This, aaid Mr. Churchill, was til changed by the Prime Minister vending out 
* Cabinet Mission a year ago. ‘‘I waa not in the country at that time or I would 
have drawn attention to the aetlous change. It might be that my colleague* do not 
regard it as aerioosly *• I do if the Dominion Biatua procedure had been involved. 
This new Indian Dominion would have been perfectly Ire* to leave Ibe Commonwealth 
If they wished to do so, but there would have been an opportunity for the danger 
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the Depress* c Classes. The Agreement wonla have been on the line* of the Nor to 
American Act to which thia country and tbe Dominion of Canada aitaobed so much 
importance. 

Mr. Churchill said that a second departure waa tbe total abandonment of 
all responsibility for carrying out its pledges to the minorities and the Depressed 
A a\ 10 b® left to fend for themselves aa best as they could. That, 

“ ld ^ r A urchl11 was a great error. 

_ A *" ,r “ essence of the Cripps Mission declaration was that there should bo 

agreement between the principal Indian communities, namely, Muslims and 
mipaos, but that also bad been thrown overboard. “It is our duly in Ibis Cham- 
P**, *° that this Government has broken away from the agreement which 

.u'l * D< * that it is not we, the Conservative Party, who have gone 
Pack on their former undertaking.” 

of . in B rinci P le * ftvre seemed fo be added a formidable liat 

01 practical mistakes in handling the.problem during the paet year aiaot the 
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said that a second departure wae tbe total abandonment of 
' carrying out its pledges to the minorities and the Depressed 
ae to be left to fend for themselves a* best aa they could. That, 
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Cabinet Minion was sent out. Some of tbs mistakes might have been made by 
the Gownment and some by the Viceroy bnt they were both jointly responsible 
for all. First, the attempt to formulate a constitution and prees it on the Indiana 
Instead of leaving to the Indians, as bad been promised, tbe doty of framing their 
proposal!— that action. -however well intended, had proved to be devoid of 
advantage and mutt be rated ae a mistake. 

“Secondly, there waa the summoning of the so-called Constituent Assembly 
on an altogether inadequate representative franchise. An assembly so called into 
being had absolutely no right io decide the fate of India and express the wishes of 
the great messes of India. Thirdly, there was the dismisstl of eminent Indiana 
composing tbe Viceroy a Counoil and handing over of the Government of India to 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru. This Government of Mr. Nehru bss been a complete 
disaster’', declared Mr. Churchill. “Great degeneration and demoralisation In the 
already weakened departmental machinery of the Government of India has followed 
from it. Thirty or forty thousand people have been slaughtered in warfare between 
the two principal religion!. Corruption is growing apace. People talk of giving 
India freedom. Freedom has been restricted since this Interim Nehru Government 
has come into power. Communism ia growing apace (Government laugher). It has 
been fouod necessary to raid end suppress Communist establishments and centres 
which we do not do here and have not even done in lndis. 

“It wib a cardinal mistake to entrust the Interim Government to a leader of 
Cute Hindus, Mr. Nehru. He had good reason to be the most bitter enemy of 
any connection between India and the British Commonwealth." 

That, aaid Mr. Churchill, must be regarded as the third practical administra¬ 
tive mistake apart from those large departures in principle which might be charged 
ageinst the present Government in this Indian sphere. 

“Buch was the situation before the latest plunge which tbe Government had 
taken was made. It ia this plunge, which, added to alt that has gone before, 
makes It our duty to sever ourselves altogether from tbe Indian policy of the 
Government and to disclaim all reeponaioility for the consequences which will 
darken and rend the coming years in India." 

Dealing with the Viceroy, Mr. Ohurcbill said; “The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
has been dismissed. I bold no brief for Lord Wavell, He was a willing or 
unwilling agent of the Government in all the errors or mistakes into which they 
have been led. But l have no idea why be has been oast aside at this juncture. 
The Prime Minister has refused to give tbe slightest indication of the differeuoea 
which must have arisen between the Government and the Viceroy. 

"It is not possible for ua to form an opinion on the many aspects of tho 
Indian controversy white this concealment is maintained. It ib most unnsnsl for 
great political aeveranoea of this kind to take place in time of peace without 
statements being made both by Government and by the dismissed functionary to 

juetif^thrir^especti^e j) ^ ^ 80me wltb the Prime Minister the 

other day about this. It was true that in war many Ministers were removed with* 
out tbeir wishing to make any explanation to Parliament bnt if they had wished 
to do so or if there had been any demand in Parliament for an explanation be 
wonld certainly have felt it bia duty as Prime Minister to facilitate aucb 
explanatory atatement (Government criea of, “oh”). .... 

“Before the war such statements and explanations were common place. It 
was an unwholesome way of conducting public affairs, be said, in time of peace 
that Ministers or Viceroys were dismissed or resigned and not felt it necessary to 
th„i, self-respect to explain to tbe nation the reasons of tbeir departure. 

"However I understood that Lord Wavell will be free as soon as he returns 
to this country." “ie that so", Mr. Churchill demanded of the Prime Minister 
and his colleague! On the Government front bench. 

* The Ministers apparently nodded and Mr. Churchill added : “Certainly It will 
nxnected of him to make a statement." 

1 “There is one point however/* Mr. Churchill continued, "that we ought to 
know beosuee It ie material to the issues. Wss the Viceroy in favour of a time- 
Hm°H or was he not I* Mr. Churchill hoped that they could have soma informa- 

UOn burning now “from the dismissed Viceroy to the new,” Mr. Churchill ssid 
he did not think that the 14 months; time-limit gave the new Viceroy a lair 
chance and be did know what directive had beat given to him. 

jf r< Churchill went on: “I hi surprised looking at this Indian problem 
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bow any gnat gap* then an on which then la do Information. We an told 
my little what it the policy and purpose lor which he la being sent out. Bow ii 
he to employ then li month* 7 la he to make a new effort to reatom tbe 
aituation or la it to be merely an “Operation Scuttle’ on which be end other 
distingulehed officers have been ditpatched f Tbe Prime Mini*ter should tell ua 
tbe purpoie behind tbeee more menu." 

Mr. Churchill again elreaaed bow little information bad been given to the 
Home, and added: “Everyone know# that 14 months’ time-limit is fata) to any 
ordinary transfer of power.” Thumping tbe despatch box he exclaimed: ‘The 
whole thing ween the aspect of an attempt by the Government to make nee of 
brilliant war figures to cover op a melancholy and disastrous transaction. One 
thing seem* to be absolutely certain—Government by tbeir 14 months’ timelimit 
have pat an end to all prospects of Indian unity. 1 have never believed myself 
that could be preserved after the departun of the British Raj. but tbe last chance 
has been extinguished by the Government's action. How can you suppose that a 
thousand years' gulf which yawns between Muslims and Biodus will be bridged in 
14 months! Bow can you expect in 14 months that them it going to be 
agreement between these races 7 From henceforth everyone will start staking out 
tbeir claim and preparing to defend it and they will have the assurance that tbe 
British Government will recognise them if they only make enough noise, enough 
demon sir stion of tbeir identity and tbeir right to separate existence and 
consideration. That is not going to lead to a melting of heart which will throw them 
altogether. On the contrary, it is Inviting them to take advantage of the time 
that ia left to peg ont their claim which they value more than life itself.' 1 (This 
passage wsa greeted with cries of >, inoiteme^t.’ , ) 

Mr. Chnrchitl went on that no arrangement had been made about all the 
great common services which had been explained yesterday ao fully by Sir John 
Anderson—questions of foreign affairs, defence, communications by road, rail 
and water. “India" he said, "is to be subjected not merely to psrtitioo, bnt to haphazard 
fragmentation and a time-limit, a lime-guillotine, ia imposed which will certain It 
prevent fall end fair, resonable discussion of the great complicated issue* which 
are involved. These fourteen months will not be UBCd for melting of heart and 
uniting of Hiodns and Muslima, bnt for preparation for civil war and they will 
be marked continually by diatnrbancea and disorders each as are going on in the 
great city of Lahore, in spite of the affort made by tbe leaden of both aides 10 
allay their alarm and fear at what wsa going to happen,* 

At this point, Mr. Churchill looked at 8ir Stafford Crippe. He said: 'The 
Right Honourable Gentleman langbe. Be ought not to laogh. Although of 
fanatical disp sition, he baa a tender heart and 1 am sore that tbe borroea which 
have been going on eince be pat tbe Nehru Government in power—and viewing 
these horrors, of the spectacle of corpses of meo, women and children littering the 
ground by thousands—these horrors would have wrong bia heart. I wonder that 
hie imagination does not guide him to review tbeee matter* aearchingly in bit own 

conscience." 


Mr. Obatchill said that the Indian political partite and political classes did 
not represent the Indian masses. It wee a delusion to believe that they did. 
That was proved in the war. Tbe Congress Party declared non-co-operation with 
the Allies, this great party of Hindoa to whom all power was to be given. Tbe 
Muslim League sought to make a bargain, but failed. Both the two great political 

? arties in India atood aside, bnt tbe only great volunteer army in tbe world whieh 
ought on either aide in tbe atrnggle, was formed In India (Conservative cheers). 

“More than 3,500,000 came forward to eopport the King Emperor and the 
eanie of Britsin, came forward not by conscription or by compulsion, but out of 
tbeir loyalty to Britain and to all that Britain stood for tbeir lives. 

"In banding over the Government of India to tbe eo-called political classes 
we are handing over to meo of strew, of whom In a few yeare no traoo will 
remain. (Conservative cheeri). 

“By their latest action—this 14 months* limitation—this Government Is 
destroying the prospect of even getting through tbe business agenda which hat to 
h* settled. That ia the only explanation of its complete adoption of one of Mr. 
Gandhi a most scatterbrained observations made on May 24, 1942 after the Mission.” 

Mr. Churchill then quoted the observation beginning ‘Leave India in God'e 
baud*, in modern parlance, leave her to anarchy.* 

_ . This statement wss indistinguishable from the policy of the British Govern* 

meat, said Mr. Churchill. He compared with complete bewilderment the difference 
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aove ( rnme " t «® Indi. and to Palestine. There was a u me . 
{*® 1 * f °r India but no time-limit for Paleitine. That aatoniihed him. “Two 
bottle* of powerful medioloe bare been prepared," he laid, ‘but they have been 
•ant to the wrong patients (laughter and Opposition cheere), 

‘"The policy for these two places taken together is incomprehensible. I cannot 
aee how that can have originated in any coherent human brain or even in the 
mmde of the Cabinet which, no doubt, has many incoherences in it. Can the 
House believe that there are three or four times as many troop* in little Paieetine 
“ th «* « a “ all mighty India—British troops ? What is the point and seme of 
ml* distribution of our forces whtch you tell us are eo limited ? 

"I do not know what element of obstinacy has forced tbie peculiar assertion 
In the midst of i general scuttle; tbie peculiar assertion of will-power in Palestine. 
1 do not know where it comeB from, unless some powerful Minister has said that he 
mart have his wsy and no one has dared to withstand him. I do not know, bat 
I have my surmise*. 

“A similar sustained effort in India would have enabled the plan of the 
Crlpps Mission to be carried out, fully discussed with oool deliberation and 
firmness and we should have kept our pledges and have moved steadily forward 
from this crisis. It is indeed a paradox that au opposite course should be taken. 
Here in India, where such consequences are at stake, we are told that we must 
be off in 14 months whereas in this small Palestine, which we were first connected 
with only 25 yean ago and held only in mandate, we are to pour out all our 
treasure and keep 100,000 men marching around in the most vexatiou* and 
painful ciroamstancee when we have no real interest in the matter." 

Mr. Churchill continuing said that he had given the reason why the 
Conservative Opposition thought it necessary to dissociate itself from this further 
progress of the Government on the road to ruin. They had not taken that deci¬ 
sion without a great deal of heart-searching and consideration. 

The house then enjoyed a pleasant domestic interlude when Mr. Churchill 
said that he had read Mr. ZilUacut ’ speech made the previous night and found 
that they were thinking on similar lines. (Mr. Ziiliaous is a Labour member 
with very different views from Mr. Churchill), 

''Do you want to examine yourself said Mr. David Kirkwood (Labour). 
Mr. Churchill wagged an admonitory finger and, amid laughter, said "Now, 
David keep quiet.’’ 

Taming to the Speaker, Mr. Churchill said: "He and I are old allies and 
we do not interfere with each other when we are in action.” 

Continuing, Mr. Churchill said be had intended striking the note which 
Mr. Zilliacus had struck about bringing the United Nations into the India 
problem. He had for some time past pressed the Government that if they 
were unable to maintain order in Palestine to return their mandate to the.. 
United Nations or'invoke its aid in that work. 

"After six or seven months of needless delay they had actually done that. 
It was difficult to resist the feeling that the same trend of reasoning applied ou 
a far wider scale and with much stronger force to India. They were told that 
they could not walk out of Palestine because they would leave behind a war 
between 600,030 Jews and 1,200.000 Arabs. ' 

"How could we walk out of India and leave behind ns a war between 
90,000,000 Muslims and 200,000,000 Caste Hindus and all the tribulations that 
would thus fall on a helpless population of 4,000,0001 Would it not be a terrible 
disgrace to our record and our name, to allow one-fifth of the population of the 
globe to fall into chaoB f That would be a world crime and a crime 
that would not only strip ua but stain our good name for ever.” 

Yesterday, said Mr. Cimrohitt, Sir Stafford Cnpps and others brought into 
great prominence Britain's physical and military weaknesses. They asked how 
she could keep a large army in India for 15 or 20 years. It was a very grave 
noint. 8ir Stafford Crippa might well have urged that Britain had not the moral 
strength or will power. "It we lack physical and moral strength to wind up our 
affairs in n responsible, humane and nonourable fashion, ought we not to consider 
invoking the aid or at least advice of the world international organisation which 
is now clothed with reality and on which so mnny of ue stake our hopes for 
peaceful progress, freedom and indeed salvation of mankind T Mr. Churchill 
asked. "I say to tbe Government, if you feel it right in the case ofjittle Palestine 
to lay your diffioultieB before the U.N.O., what conceivable reason can there be 
for not following a similar course regarding the great sub-continent of India, 
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•'Granted that tha position to which 70 a hare carried the affairs by your 
action—that 700 cannot through weakness and moral frustration fulfil your 
pledges to the vast helpless comrauities numbered by scons of millions—are yon 
not in paint of honour and deceocy, and indeed commonscnse, call upon to seek 
the aid of wider instrument! and authorities if all practical hopes of Britain 
discharging her task have vanished f 

“It is not my view tint they have bat this is the prevailing mood of those 
who are all powerful brought into being by the agonies of two devastating wan 
which should not be ovei looked. 'Yesterday Mr. Zilliacu-i spoke of the precedent of 
multiple national membership of the Soviet Union and spoke of its affording 
those safeguards to the minorities which, we are assured by the Government, 
Britain has h>at strength and will-power to provide *, he spoke of the right of the 
minorities to appear before the Permanent Court of Iniernational Justice. 

*‘f do not think that each aspects should bs overlooked in this period of 
British depression and eclipse.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill said: *1 have spoken with a lUe-time of thought 
and contact with these topics. It is with deep grief that I watch the clattering 
down of the British Empire with all its glories and all the services it hu rendered 
to mankind 1 am snre that in the hour of our victory, not so long ago we had 
the power or could have had the power to make a solution of our difficulties 
which would have been honourable and lasting. 

"Many have defended Britain againat her enemies but none can defend her 
against herself. We must face the evils turning upon na that wa are powerless 
to avert We Bhould do everything in all these circumstances and exclude no 
expedient that may help to mitigate the ruin and disaster which will follow the 
disappearance of Great Britain’s power in the East Let us at least not add by 
shameful fight, by premature and hurried scuttle, let us not add to the pangs 
of sorrow, which many of us feel, the taint and smear of shame.’* 

Opposition cheering for Mr. Churchill’s speech continued for a considerable 
time after be had resumed his seat and he was warmly eongra.ulated by his 
colleagues. 


Mr. Alexander’s Haply to Mr. Churchill - 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, Minister of Defence and Member of the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion io India, began : “On the great issue I am quite certain the Party supporting 
the British Uovernmtnt is in no way afraid to taka up the challenge. Mr. 
Churchill has made one of his usual and from tha point of view of language, 
one of his best phrased speeches of hia life-time. It will be recorded. It may be 
that hi-tory will decide that perhaps that speech this afternoon was the principal 
fac'or in preventing the sides coming together.” (Ministerial cheers.) 

Mr. Alexander said that Mr Churchill's build up of the present situation 
since 1917 had a good deal in it that was factusl. But, said Mr. Alexander, “I 
thought the conclusion he drew from his historical examination and the negotia¬ 
tions about Self-Government in relation to the present proposals could really not 
bear examination.” 

"Une would have thought that the proposals of 1942 and the statement of 
Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India in 1845, bad no relation at all to tbs 
policy we had pursued and which is now inherent in the offer we are now making. 
For example, Mr. Chnrchill said that there was a great difference between Mr. 
Amery's statement and onr approach to this matter in regard to whom we were 
to hand over to. "One would have thought it inoumbont on us to have handed 
over to a single Government. That is not si.* 

Mr. Alexander said that Mr. Amery himself contemplated that there might 
be more than one Government in India to hand over to, in the statement ha made 
at the time when Mr. Churchill was the Prime Minister. 

Amid Government cheers Mr. Alexander declared: "We have acted upon the 
statement on behalf of the care-taker Government to bring self-government to 
India in perfectly good faith and it is a great pifcv that reflections are now made 
on onr aims. Mr. Churchill said that we had totally abandoned all our pledges to 
t ,i! ninor - tle0 ~® < ' ld ,n . e ^ ecfc that we had thrown them overboard—and that one 
of the mam reasons why they (the Opposition) have now come down to party 
division was that Government had broken away from its pledges. 

* 1 1 8a ? the case of the minorities the position that we have 

always taken was that in a constitution framed by Indians, there ought to be pro¬ 
vided proper protection for the minorities and I think it is only fair to both the 
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leading parties in India to say that never at any time have they ever taken 7 anv 
other line, bat are anxious and willing to give the fullest legal freedom for these 
minorities, whatever class they might Delong to. 

llie proposals made at the Bimla Conference in 1946 contain offers of 

P ledges from both Bides on this matter and might I bring it more up-to-date ? 

ask the House to consider the terms of the resolution of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly providing for ‘•justice, social, economic and political freedom of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation, subject, of coarse, to law and publio 
morality. I give as much faith to this pledge as I would to one made here in 
my own country.” 

Referring to Mr. ObnrchiU's comment on the Cabinet Mission Mr. Alexander 
said that he wondered what the Leader of the Opposition meant by the words, 
"we attempted to formulate a constitution and force it on Indians”. 

• Mr. Churchill, interjecting, •*[ did not use the word ‘formulate’. ’’ 

Mr. Alexaigler : Wh<n did the Cabinet Mission attempt to formulate a cons¬ 
titution and force it on Indians 7 Not at all. All we did then was to make sug¬ 
gestions as to a procedure for them to get where they wanted to get in having 
a Constituent Assembly and in having a constitution drafted by Indians for 
Indians. Any attempt to settle a constitution for them was never in our minds 
and there was never any attempt to force a constitution on Indians. 

Mr, Churchill : The Minister and his colleagues did make a positive contri¬ 
bution in the shape of a plan and whether they forced it or pressed it. we 
need not argue. They certainly commended it to Indians”. 

Mr. Alexander: I have said enough to make it clear that we do not accept 
the view put in Mr. Churchill’s speech. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill's contention that the Constituent Assembly had 
been set up on inadequate franchise, Mr. Alexander said that the basis of the 
franchise was that settled under the 1935 Act which was passed by the Conserva- 

the mistake which Mr. Churchill had asserted bad been made in setting 

n ° ‘ w ¥ r v . a i«. n_ j_ - j . .it i.ii __ l _r 


who were faced with a situation in November and December iv4o when It might 
ha said that the Indian authorities were literally silting on the top of a volcano 
and wh»n as a result of the situation which arose after the war, the outbreak 
af a revolution might have been expected at any time. .... , . 

° *-Evor since th»n, this Government and their supporter have laboured inces¬ 
santly to try and get an agreement in India whioh would avoid a grave outburst 

o£ ^MrAttander thn dealt with Mr. Churchill's remarks shout Pandit.Nehra. 

7r 'a,, n0t know whether Mr. Churchill intended an attack on Mr. Nehru 
hut his language was pretty forcible. I must say that white we hafl cause in the 
retrret that Mr. Nehru, in pursuit of hm own conscience and in the 


of T the IntOTim Government and’l be=th.t KdhM^esTif givenVte 
• _ t-t_ AMnAnilln tn Knnnemtn with the other great communities in 


he had reason to be onr |J gt j g[ £fc e on India to draw attention to 

^ 0a , NeWsaction iu order^g troops to Anion his own co-religionists in Bihar 
when*Government 11 officers had failed in their duty, I have not said anything 
___ Nahru’s character. .... ...... 


Indian people After »H thatihasjon^ i b i ii and auth 0 I jt, that his experience 
up tn the House witn an »bout the leaders with whom 

£ n TaVneSla ft ffiTd got toto cloeeTreUtionB than ever before as existing and 
current enemies reference to the position of the Viceroy Mr. Alex- 

puder 2 id? “! ** » •» W »-*• to make a genera, reply 
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to that pait of Mr. Churchill's speech and in view of the explanation which the 
Prime Minister bee already made I, who came in the course of onr India mission, 
to form a great personal friendship with Lord Wavcll, rcaeut the way in which 
Churchill on February 30 and to-'lay referred to Lord Wavell. 

„ «‘I am bound to say here that I am most grateful to Lord Wavell for alt 
that he has done to try and help us in the crisis we have been Passing through. 
Lord Wavell w*U be found among those men who have earn d the right to be¬ 
long to history os men who have displayed nt all times the groat English spirit 

Mr. Alexander described aa "quite unworthy Mr. Churohili'a suggestion that 
this Government was seeking to take advantage of brilliant war figures to 
cover the melancholy and disastrous tranaacuous in India.” I shall wait and 
see what wid be the final conclusions of Mr. Churchill on the change from Lord 
Wavell to Viscount Mountbatten”. Mr, Alexander continued : “But wc did not 
appoint Lord Wavell. Mr. Churchill ap{>ointcd him, or rather recommended his 
appointment, and we have certainly takcu no cover. We owe reap melbility to 
this House and to the Bniah people for the actions of the Governm-nt just tho 
same as we take responsibility for whatever has to be done in what we hope this 
concluding phase ot handing over self-government to India under the new 
Viceroy." Mr. Alexander referring to the suggestion that the political parties did not 
represent the masses said: 'Tt may well be true that there are large masses 
whiyhave not yet got the franchise and do not hope to get it until there is a new 
constitution. But many of them are still behind the political parties and to say, 
therefore, that the political parties do not represent them cannot be proved 
at alb" Mr. Alexander said that he was very glad to hear a tribute paid to the great 
voluntary army which was raised in India and that he thought it was the best to 
the somewhat. alighting references lost night on India's war service when the 
suggestion was made that they hud "done very well out of the war, thank yon” 
and "had displayed a good deal of profiteering in the matter". 

This remark was at once challenged by a member of the Opposition who 
said that Mr. Alexander shoald withdraw the remark. Mr. Alexander persisted that 
the general reference in a number of Opposition speeches last night was slighting. 

Mr. Alexander then dealt with Mr Churchill's remark on the time-limit for 
India and no time-limit for Palestine. “I find it difficult to understand why he 
asked the question that w*y. One would think that the circumstances were 
exactly the same. Are they T Mr. Alexander said that with regard to Palestine 
the reference to the next Assembly was in one respect a warning and that was 
in effect a time-limit trjien the United Nations made their decision upon the 
matters laid before them. It had been said, continued Mr. Alexander, that If 
there hod been the kind of truce in India as was being used in Palestine, then 
something on the lines of the Cripps plan could have been forced upon India—at 
least it could have been poshed through under the threat of force. •■However”, 
he added, "Mr. Churchill said instead that we are on the road to rain. I say if 
we have followed a procedure liko that we certainly would have been on the road 
to rain. 1 felt that all the time, bearing in mind the talk in tne House of Lords 
and the different opinions expressed from members of that tide of the House, 
the principal thing that was happening was marshalling once more, if it could 
possibly be arranged, a united party on India on these lines.” 

Mr. Alexander added; 'Tt one looks at the expression of the Conservatives in 
the House of Lords you can see there were very,serious rifts in the rahks. It would 
have been very much better if the Conservative Party had had second thoughts about 
this matter as they had in the House of Lords last week. The attitude of the 
former Viceroy, Esrl Halifax—end a very great Viceroy he was—was far and 
away more likely to lead to peace aod concord in India tnah the kind of a speech 
we have had from Mr. Churchill." 

At tbie point, Mr. Churchill stepped forward end explained tbst he wanted 
himself to refer to Karl Halifax’s speech bnt there was a rule about not quotiug 
speeches from the Honee of Lords. 

■ . Mr. Alexander continued; '’Although Mr. Churchill maj not agree with the 1 
fixing of » date, be cannot object, unless be had some better alternative to propose. 

“j* "hat alternative does he purpose ?” Tbie was greeted with Government cries 
of ’‘None . 


_ . Coaling with the question of the time limit of l4 months, be said that the 
ppPMUmn hsd been dealing with question of India (or a long. time. They ( bad 
haq ^lund-Table Conferences; they had had five years l« the building up of thfc 
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1935 Act; they had the subsequent Grippe Miuion and ail the work of the 
■.Gabiuet Mibb ion. 

■ Mr. Alexander eontiued: "If the people of India at this stage would come 
together and co-operate in the light of these oireustancae, it is perfectly possible 
■that they will be able to draft a constitution within It months. It may well be 
■that there will befcertain matters of administration which will call for adjustment 
'and which may not be opsratiug at the time fixed of June i948, but it can well 
be, if they wish, that they come to a settlement and that the constitution can be 
framed and sufficiently advanced for Provisional .Government .at,the Centre to be 
set up and for adjustments to be made afterwards." 

Mr. Alexander said that the Government had taken a very difficult decision. 
Everyone knew the width of the gap which had to be bridged between the two 
"Indian communities. But it would have been also a very grave decision to make 
to tty- that the British were prepared to say in India and hold down India. 
•’We were not prepared to take that decision, because not only would it not 
have been in accordance with .the spirit of the Charter of the United Nations or 
with the Atlantic Oharter, but it would also , have been one we ought not to have 
taken in the light of our present resources. Above ell, it was .one tq whiolt the 
‘Labour Members would never have consented." 

■ • The desire of the Government is that tbs. two parties should still come 

Mr! Churchill: "Indian parties ? 

Mr. Alexander. "Yes I hope they will. The consequences if. they do not 
must be grave." ' • 1 

Continuing Mr. Alexander said that it was. true that the Government han 
taken a decision which would mean the bridging of the gap in one jump, but he 
reminded the House what Mr* Lloyd Goergo once said that when you had to jump 
a chatm you could not do it in two hops. The policy outlined by Sir .John 
Anderson would only have meant Britain's saying in India a certain measure of 
time longer before taking-the present notion. It would always pa the practice of 
whatever Government was leading thia country to give India the utmost goodwill 
to continue in the utmost co-operation with India and to extend whatever help was 

Within^Bri^ j a , nie defence of India,; Mr. Alexander declared, “After June, 1948 
we shall be glad if, in the course of the treaty we hops to make m the transfer of 
power, they will agree with ns to co-operate in that : mm* subject to the. limits- 
tiona imposed on each party by membership of the United Nations. . 

■Admiral Taylor (Conservative) asked whether British forces, were going to ha 
withdrawn from the Nortb-Weet Frontier. 


would 


Mr Alexander said that on the question of the external defence of India he 
i refer Admiral Taylor to the Prime Ministers statement of February 25. In 
* .* j.. _ j*'ii .a v.Anff— mtv much would depend on whether the 


*a[*ttd to the defence of the Frontier, very L—■—»^ * * j;^ •. j 

'parties would come together in such a way as to maintain the splendid unity and 
(ntegnty„of the .^ndian Army. 

premier's Reply to Debate 

xesp we "P . realise how tittle we knew about. India and how booh 

fin £dte Jn^Bimw^mmisSon uoTriy “ 

strong opinions— I might alm s y p cjoaio remarkable example of oonatauoy 

gAH..<&.*-»V** * 

..AiWh h. M. i hu 

, that he does not Really believe i 0 over ye(ir9 cannot be entirely 

{eSed! m ! tb&A that the .tope, were mistaken and he will not face 

i ! ic: *" a.?-- 

a* 


Ipgio o£ thfc situation. 
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•'Yet even he did not suggest that we should seek to restore the British Raj 
u it was in the days when he was in India. Wa have to make up our minds 
that thoje days are past. Indeed, at the opening of his speech, Mr. Uhurchiil 
took great pains to brine himself sbreast with the movement of opinion in 
the Conservative Parly. Iltnow of the good work done by the members of all 
parties who went out on the Goodwill Mission.’* The Prime Minister 
claimed that it had been shown that there had been a movement 
of opinion and added: But although Mr. Churchill sought to bring 
himself sbrest, I no iced a certain amount of recidivism all the time when 
he accused the Government of dealing with the Indian politicians who were not 
elected oc adult franchise in l94h 

Mr. Attlee added: "At that time the franchise was not as extensive in this * 
country as to-day but it never sapped his confidence. Mr. Churchill will recall 
ho* well he did when he was attacked by the Conservative Party of tost day, 
when he was accused of throwing away Africa. The only difference is that 
Mr. Baifour said nothing abont franchise' 1 (Loud laughter). 

"I must say I thought there were a great many irrelevancics—delightfully 
expressed no doubt—which were reminiscent of the days when he and a small 
band fought such a long, distinguished rearguard action against the member 
for Saffron Walden (Mr. R. A. Butler)." (Laughter). After the laughter had 

subsided, Mr. Attlee continued *'_and Lord Templewood and in fact the bulk 

of the Conservative Party at that time.” 

On the question of YiceroyaUy. Mr. Attlee said : "Churchill suggested that 
whenever there was a change of Minister of high {auction there was need of an 
explanation." Mr. Attlee went on: "l do no*- accept that doctrine. There has been 
occasions in this Honse when Minister’s have made no statements on leaving office. L 
can recall occasions when nothing waa said and there was no reason wny any¬ 
thing should have been said. There were very few explanations offered. I have 
known changes in high civil service positions—Ambassadors, etc, Indeed 1 used 
to keep a list in the 1935 Parliament and I tried to keep up-to-date the various 
changes in the Government of the day. Some were up and some were down but 1 
was never sure which was which. It looked like a chart of Eights Week at 
Oxford. Changes are desirable, bnt it ia not always necessary that there should 
be elaborate explanations." 

R- ferring to the rundown of tbe administration, Mr. Attlee said the device 
suggested by Sir John Anderson was turned down by the Coalition Government 
in 1945. '1 here were Conservative cries of "were you not in it at that time f " 
and Mr. Attlee added: "It was in April, 1945, pretty near the end, was it notf" 

He continued: * We took this matter np when the Cabinet Mission went to 
India. I myBelf thought that some strengthening would be useful bat we were 
told that it would not be possible. If it had b.-eo possible to strengthen slightly 
the British cadre, it must be remembered that India is governed in the main by 
Indians 'with only a few British. A great mass of services arc under tbe Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. Indian civil servants were iookiog to the future. They 
had stood up wonderfully und r the strain of war because they knew from all the 
declarations that had been made that the British Raj was coming to »an end. 
You bsva as a matter of fact to govern India through Indiana and the condi¬ 
tions are not such that yon can throw over what has been done and go back 
to Section 93 Government in all the Provinces. It just does not work out The 
mere strengthening of Government would not carry ns through if yon .were going 
to take a line in opposition to the political forces in India. 

Mr. Churchill suggested that political people do not count very mnch, that 
the great mass of people are very much interested. I agree they are not mnch 
interested, but after all yon nave to govern India throngh educated Indians. ’ 
You cannot suddenly take people from the depressed classes and do so. The 
national feeling runs right through all Indian classes and that is why yon 
cannot carry one against the will of the Indian people. All our advice has 
been that strengthening in tliat way will not get over the difficulties." 

Mr. Attlee agreed that the time they bad set was short, bnt they were strong¬ 
ly advised that it waa desirable to fix a date, 8ir John Anderson had suggested 
that there ought to bo two stages: one to allow India to decide whether there 
should be one India or several and tho second for tho framing of tbe constim- 
effect of that, said Mr. Attlee, would be to divert the mind of -Indian 
'politicians from one particular issue and you would in fact get delay. Sir John 
Anderson thought it was a great mistake to bring Indian politicians into the 
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Government but the essence o£the Indian problem 
to understand what were the real problems they H 


was to get 
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Indian statesmen 


— " —•it -v v. /f i v w«» essential (o e< 

communities into the Government to tmderetand thp Drohlem c,> tau* a 
rightly stressed the complexity of the problem All ?2 
politicians must be given the experience of how complex they were 

a ^ rit n h Government believed profoundly that it would be better to have 
an All-India Government if they could possibly get it. Their obiect had neen 

Wn B r fc . lDd T P >L‘ U a- ,ft0 T 5 !?* l ?°K at this problem and see what it meant to I.Idia! 
He diBagreed with Mr John Anderson when he said it wns wrong to put ree- 
ponsibility as soon as vou could on the Indian politicians. One of ihe faults of 
th« Montagne Ohelmsford Reforms was that they taught irresponsibility, not 
mnonatbility. “We had given Indians aU the pleasant jobB and retained the 
difficult ones for ourselves, ’ 

Mr- Attlee knew that the difficulties of handiog over would be enormous and 
he did not inuigme that they could get everything fixed to the last gaiter but¬ 
ton before leaving. Mr. Attiee went on to deal with the problem of minorities. He said: 
“I have very great sympathy with the people of the Scheduled Classes. I remember 
going into a village in Madras. We fonnd the conditions they were in. Has it 
occurred to the Opposition thst that is after 100 years of British rule? (Minis¬ 
terial cheers.) Did we lack the will to raise the people ? I do not think so, but 
wa lack the power. The fact is thst the existence of the Scheduled Claeses is 
part of the whole Hindu social system. They are at the bottom of the social 
pyramid and although at one time before the Indian Mutiny we interfered with 
some Indian customs we never interfered with others. You cannot change the 
Hindu social system from outside by an alien power. These things have got to 
be done by Iadiaas. Whatever you put in your treaties it reBt9 on Indians 
themselves. There is the money-lend.r. There is gross inequality of wealth iu 
India. That social and economio system was continued all during the lime of * 
our rule. We did not go in for a revolution in dealing with money-leaders. We 
did something to repress the money-lender but not enough. 

“We accepted that social system and we are told at the end or our rule that 
we must clear things up before we go. If that trust was there it ought .to have 
been fulfilled long ago.* Mr. Attlee said. 

• Of course. Government will o*rry out all its proper obligations to members 
of the services. They may be assured they will not be let down. As to the amend¬ 
ment in essence it is a plea for delay, a plea for inaction (cries of "No”), for 
having greater time waiting until the Indian parties had come together and 
every detail of the new constitution has been worked and agreed. 

“We have been warned by two members, who knew India very well—the 
earns warning we have had from India—that the dangers of delay ana hanging 
on are as great as the dangers of going forward. When we took office we did 
not find India in a very easy state. It is a volcano o! hidden fires, 1 think that 
a great deal baa been done by the visits of members of the Government and the 
visits of members of all parties.” . , , , 

Mr. Attlee added : “I was very much impressed by what Sir Stanley Reed 
said. He reminded us that it was thirty years since Lord Curzon initiated a 
change. Thirty years ago there was a declaration which changed the entire 
outlook and in these thirty years the Indians have grown up in a climate of 
delayed hope—a climate very largely of impatience and frustration—and during 
these 30 years the administrative machine has been changed out of all knowledge. 
The political advance has been too slow to keep pace with this administrative 
change, particularly in the Central Government. Political advances—would. I think, 
havs been easier if undertaken earlier when the administrative 'machine was 
stronger. I think that there has been too much delay, too much hesitation, too 
much tear to go forward, but having reaohed the present stage we oannot go 
back and cannot remain as we are. ._ . ...... 

“We believe, we have done great work of India. We believe, the time has 
come when Indians must shoulder their responBibilties. We can help, but we 
cannot take the burden on ourselves. Even as we are speaking to-night there 
are serious communal disturbances. .._ 

i.j would have liked a message to go from this House Without dissenting 
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voicea that it is om earnest wilt that Indians should grasp now this great oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing that all of them, without distinction of creed, place the 
good of the Indian millions before the interest of any section whatever and that 
to-day we have said in this Mouse. *We have placed this responsibility clearly 
on you and we believe you can carry it." 1 close by gay idr. that whatever 
differences there may bs between ub in this House on the matter, I am quite 
. sure the whole House will wish ‘Godspeed to the new Viceroy in his mission* 
(cheers). It is a mission, not as has been suggested, a betrayal on our part, 
it is a mission of fulfilment (cheers). 

"Anyone who has read the lives of the great men who built up our rule 
in India and did so much to make Indian uuity wi 1 know that all of them 
looked to the fulfilment of our mission in India of placing the responsibility 
for their own lives in Indian hand." (Loud and prolonged Ministerial cheers.) 

The Opposition amendment was defeated by 337 votes to 135 and the 
Government motion was carried without a division. As Mr. Churchill walked 
out he turned towards the Government benches and raised his band and said: 
"We give you that one", a reference to there being no division on the Govern¬ 
ment motion. He left the Chamber amid peals of laughter from the Govern¬ 
ment benches. 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—New Delhi—8th. to 10th February 1047 

Scheduled Castes' Demands 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha which met at 
New Delhi on the 6th February I94< under the presidentship of Sj. L. B. 
Bhovatkar considered Dr. B. B. Amhedkar'a letter embodying the political 
demands of the Scheduled Castes federation snd appointed a Committee to 
contact the Federation and Scheduled Caste leaders to examine them in all their 
bearings. The Committee cod stated of the President, Dr. B. B.,Moonje and 
■ Mr. Asutoeh Lahiri, General Secretary. 

Second Day—New Delhi—9th February 1947 

Hindu Sabha't Appeal to Prtocas 

An appeal to the Princes to Join the Constituent Assembly was made by the 
Working Committee of the Mahasabha at ita meeting to-day. The following is the 
text of the resolution: 

"The Working Committee is definitely of the opinion that Akbond Hindustan 
. would not bs able to play her proper role in the comity of nations and particularly 
of the Asian nations, unless and until the Central Government is under her cons¬ 
titution rendered strong, paramount enough to make all tbs Provinces and States 
work in union with each other. Viewed in this light'the Working Commute feels 
that the second objective m stated in the Objectives of the Constituent Assembly, 
viz., tbs objective of granting Provincial Autonomy with all residuary powers will 
not fail to create fiasipsroue tendencies among the Provinces resulting in weskening 
. (he Centre and thereby making the Indian Union more a shadow than a substance. 

"The Working Committee is of the opinion tbet the Constituent Assembly as 
it is, is a properly constituted legal body with full sovereign power and authority 
and competent to frame the political constitution of Akhand Blndnsthan. It is 
definitely of the opinion that the objections recently raised by the Muslim League 
in ite Karachi resolution are true neither in fact nor in law. in its opinion the 
resolution indicates not only an attempt to sabotage the Constituent Assembly 
. but holds ont a threat of internecine war between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

“The Committee is of opinion that the Karachi resolution of the Muslim 
.League indicates the abandonment by the League of the method of negotiation and 
settlement as the means of attaining the freedom of the country and marks a 
definite departure from the path of constitutionalism in favour of direct action 
which is now the only other declared method left to the League lot the achieve¬ 
ment of the political objectives. 
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—Committee, hdwW, warns the peoplefof Akhind Hindustbira that- the 
aotioo «iovament of the Muslim League with its inevitable consequence' o( violence 
w » r •“ the country te Imminent and the Committee urges all section* 
of the people to prepare, to organise and to mobilise national resources for 
meeting, this new menace to lodias peace and tranquillity and to resist the enact¬ 
ment of the horrors the nation has witnessed during the last few months in 
various parts of the country. 

WOBK OP AB8KMBLT MOST CIO OS 


The Working Committee is of the’opinion-that now that the- Congress and 
other _ represen loti ves have started the work of the Constituent Assembly ■ they 
should ooinplete.it irrespective of the consideration as to whether the Uualim League 
joins or does ’ not joia the Constituent Assembly or even if the British Government 
withdrswlr the Oibinet Mission proposals. 

“The Working- Committee re-affirms its faith in the principles which the 
Hindu Mahasnbna has from time to time advocated in eo far as the political cons¬ 
titution of Akhaud Hindustban is ’ concerned; the main principles of which are 
firstly, the integrity and indivisibility of India* secondly, a Btroug Central Indian 
Union ; thirdly, one Constituent Assembly to frame the political constitution of such 
Union: and its federating unite; fourthly, adult franchise with one man one vote 
and fifthly, joint electorate. 

“The Working Committee ia of the opinion that when the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly is deemed to be a sovereign body, it ie entitled to frame a constitution for 
Akband Hindustban not necessarily within ths framework of the Cabinet Mission 
proposals but purely on national lineB and principles as indicated above. 

'‘Without entering into the controversy as to where sovereignty lies the Work¬ 
ing Committee recommends to Iodian Enters both in their own interests and in 
those of their subjects, to join the Constituent Assembly by giving adeqnute repre- 
seu ation thereon eo their own people; Further, it requests them to introduce Ees- 
ponsible Government as speediljr as possible in their own States after reserving such 
dynastic and peraontf rights and privileges to themselves as would not be ineoneie- 
teot with the operation of Beepoosible Government. 


Draft CosstirtraoK Proposed 


The Working Committee is of the opinion that ia the present eonfusioa of 
political thought end action as regards the constitution of Akhnnd Hindustban it it-* 
necessary ; and desirable to place before the oountry the outlines of a constitution 
which will be broad-based on the principles of equity, democracy, justice and fair- 
play to all the communities and interests. With this object in view, it appoints 1 a' 
committee consisting of the President Mr. N. 0. Chatterjee, Dr. B. S, Moonje, 
Mr. Panchaoatb, Dr. G. O. Narang, Mr. B. G. Kbaparde and Mr. Gopinath Konzru 
(with power to co-opt) and to submit the same to the Working Committee on or 
before the 30th April 1946.” 

The Working Committee heard a'deputation from Hapur on the communal 
situation there and appointed Mahan t Digvijaynatb, 1 Mr. Indra Prakasb; the' Bani of 
tiherkote, Pandit Mukund Mtiaviya and Mr; Deehpande to conduct an enquiry 
and report within a fortnight. . 

Another OoraraUtne wan appoihtcd to v<ait places where' Hindu-Musliro fracas- 
have occurred and submit a report. It will consist of Dr. B. 8. Moonje (Obairmen) 
Mabant Digvijaynatb, Mr. B. G. Kbaparde, Mr. G. Balwan, Kumar Gaugaaand Singh 
aad Pandit Mukund Mataviya (convener). 

Third day—New Delhi—10th. February 1947 

"Paklstanleatibn” of West Bengal 


The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahaeabba, whioh concluded 
its deliberations to-day, passed a resolution resenting ''the attempt now being 
made by the Bengal Muslim League Ministry to settle in Bengal, Muslims from 
Bihar and other provinces with the definite political objectives of increasing the 
Muslim population strength in the Maslim minority districts of Western Bengal. 
Already 150 000 of snob Muslims had been settled in Bengal and the P*klsianieation 
of Western ‘Bengal la being carried on with a definite plan and with the help of t :e 
state* found at the disposal of tha Bengal Ministry.*' . ,. 

The Committee “requests the Government of India to inquire into the situation, 
ascertain theamouht'of funds' so far spent bv the Bengal Ministry and to take 
step* lor preventing the utilisation of pubtio fundi in furtherance of snob oommuoal 
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objectives". Resolutions on the communal situation In Bibar.Bombay, sadIU.P, were 
aim passed by the Committee . Tbs resolution on Bombay not* expressed regret at 
the inadequate measures adopted by the Bombay Government to rope with lbs acta 
of stabbing* andaeid throwings committed at Bombay and Atmedabsd for the last 
several months, thereby indicating its inability to keep publie peace and order et the 
respective centres of trade and commerce 4 ’. 4 . .. . . ... . . , 

The Oommittee charged the U. P» Government with fsilare to check riots and 
aaid: “The communal riots have been and are going on to the United Provinces for 
the last eight or nine months as a result of which the Hindus, in spite of their 
being in a majority, have been the sufferers both to life and property, fa the opinion 
of the Committee the only reason these riots sea continuing for such a long tome 
is that, in that province Muslima, though a minority of 18 per cent, bold a brutal 
monopoly of service in the police deportment as they hold 79 per cent of the police 
services. Besides, the Minister in chsrge of the Police Department is a Muslim, as a 
result of which the Muslims get various direct and indirect support and encoorsge- 
ment from the police.” Toe Committee called opoo the U. P. Government "to stop 
further recruitment of Muslims to tha police services and the recently started home 
guards tilt ench time as the number of Hindna attain the ratio according to their 
population in toe province”. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

Jubilee Session—Calcutta—16th. February 1947 

8J. Urinal Bant! Boas's Appeal 

The “new role” of the All-India Trade Union Congress in which it wonld 
demand from ita members allegiance to itaelf "first and last*, waa stressed to 
speeches at the Jubilee sea»ion of the Alt- India Trade Union Congress which began 
In Calcutta on the 16th February 1947. 

Referring to this aspect, the President, Sj. Afnnal Kanti Bote, aaid that “more 
importance has been attached to the views of political parties taken separately than 
those of toe A.-I.T.U.C. taken as a whole. My conception of the A.-I.T. U.C to ita 
new role is that it should command allegiance, first and last, from ita members sod 
it must devise and organise a machinery exclusively devoted to working oat its 
policy end programme”. 

The session was hetd in a large panda! at Wellington square and waa attended 
by over ten thousand persona, prominent labour leaden from alt over India 
Including Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. 8. A. Dange, Mr. S. 3. Mirajkar and also Mr. Reid 
of the N. U-S. of Great Britain attended. The International Youth Commission, at 
present in India, waa also present, 

Delivering bis presidential address, Sj. Mrinal Kanti Bose said that only a 
tremendous politico-social revolution, either violent or non-violent, can bring to an 
end India's gigantic social inequalities. The A.-I. T. U. O. as the apearhead of the 
labour movement would have to take a large share in bringing about tbit revolution. 

Sj. Bose protested against the post-war “repression of labour” and also lagsinst 
legislative efforts, both at the Centre and to the Provtocea “to deprive workers of 
their right to strike” and urged tost the A.-I. T. U. C., with Socialism as Its 
Immediate objective, must be prepared to work for it on a well thought out plan. 

The unity of the workers, he Insis’ed, should be maintained on the basis of a 
revolutionary programme. He called upon the A.-I. T. U. 0. to carry the message to 
the masBee, from one end of the country to the other, that the issue before workers 
was not one of religion, bat of bread and an improved standard of life. 

“The masses should be told unceasingly,*' Mr. Bose said, “Ibat anyone lncitiog 
them against their brethren, Hindu or Muslim, was their enemy. The truth must be 
impressed on them that the raising of hands against feilowmen means, particularly, 
for the poor, the destruction of whatever chance there may be for the uplift of their 
economic condition. It will be making their slavery to the espitslistio classes only 
the stronger.« they allow themselves to be duped by the name qf religion or any (login 
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Sj. Bose deprecated the tendency to take it for granted that since a National 
Government had come into power, labour had nothing more to do than place its 
cue before them. “I have no such illusion," said Mr. Bose, “and recent events 
hare not convinced me that we shall have an easy task before as." 

Sj. Bose, at the same time, paid a tribute to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,% 
former President of the T. U. 0. and said : "He ia a prince among political sufferer* 
whose passionate desire to serve the masses has earned for him the love and 
respect of all." 

Pointing out that Pandit Nehrv’t Government was not yet firmiy In the saddle, 
8}. Bose said: "la this transitional stage when the old bureaucracy representing 
British imperialism it passing away, this new Government will require all the 
assistance from the progressive forces. Our approach to this Government must, 
therefore, be more constructive than oritioat. I would therefore begin by placing before 
tbi* Government out view* in regard to its five-year plan'.which represents the declared 
labour policy of the Government.” 

Mr. Bose was critical of Government'* inaction regarding certain phases of ths 
five-year plan especially housing for workers and pointed out that “not a briek has 
been laid nor a bamboo pole set up anywhere in the coal area, though we bad been 
aerated that construction would be oomoleted by the end of March, 1948." H there 
was a will behind the policy, said Mr. Bose, the difficulties could be overcome “as 
bad been dose in the Land of Five-Year Plane." 

Mr. Bow urged that the whom potioy w-o-vw labour should be reviewed 
by a conference of representative! of tbe Central and Provincial Governments. 

‘‘The economic system as it obtains io India", he said, “hae proved to be too 
wooden to be adjusted to the needs of a raoidly changing eoetal fabric. Govern meats 
all over the country have resorted to repression as the only effective mesne of checking 
the upheaval. Tbate has been a regular blood-bath in many parts of India due to 
police firing. There have also been arrests on a mass scale". Although strikes could 
not be resorted to on flimay grounds, the Mute had not come to cast off the 
tremendous weapon that labour has in its baud* tu organised strikes. 8j. Boss realled 
the words of Sardar ValUbhbha. Patel: "If all normal bunneas and activity thMugbout 
the length and breadth of India were suspended[for just one week, the Brissah will 
have to quit to no time" and himself added : "Is it altogether inconceivable that 
such an action may have to be taken to abolish the inequalltie* of which Mahatma 

Q ‘ n<i Refe h rr?ng’to k rtot», SJ. Bow said thafworkera belonging to trade unions had 
ffansrallv apeaking “kept themselves aloof from the mad orgies . 

8 Si Bom suggested that the A.-I.T.U. 0. should establish eontaot with 
urrarmo labour and help them io improving their 1°*- That, m his 

«eafc way M io restoring communal harmony which bad been aadiy disturbed 
all over India by political propagandist® moving about in village# and exploiting the 
discontent among the half-famished agricultural population . 

SOVIET Dklssatb'b Appeal fob Usity 
. fin.. * T.T.U. 0. session wae addressed by member* of the In tern aliwal Youth 

jwswSGSs a Btfsa &xr« uatra 

need i* fraternal unity betweeni the. workers► leaders of the A. I. T.U.O. 

ShiS'lffjStbtt?•coUle”'It toeAugg^ M«e Ohetohotntoa ended with 
these words: "Long hvethe umty epeec ij j n Frenoh (which wa# 

ta SJ 0 "*’ ™”'* 01 a ““ 

T, “ te ‘ 0OTe '“' 

,nd iimiler het*“? to ^'p.wSp&tley'oee demendteg the releeee ot ell 
, lStST2SS35??»eeefioei.l* i Viet Nee. Be, -- 
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Indian National Trade Union Congress 

N«« Organisation for Labour—New Delhi—3rd. May 1M7 

At a conference organised by Hindustan Maadoor 8evak Bangh at Haw Delhi on 
the Red May 1947 in Now Delhi under the presidency of Sirdar Patel it was resolved 
to form a separate workers’ organisation in India under the name of Indian 
National trade Union Congress. Sj. Kripaiam, Oongresa President, inaugurated 
the Conference. 

The idea of forming a separate Trade Union Congress for workers who 
would follow the tiandhian philosophy of life was mooted some years ago and 
the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution last year suggesting 
the adoption of such a course. The organisers consider that the recent 
strikes under Communist leadership in the different parts of the eoumry 
have not only parslyscd the normal life of the country but sctuelly 
affected production so as to cause misery to millions in India. Sardar 
Patel, it was understood, urged that the present anarchy in the labour movement 
should be checked forthwith if the country was to be spared untold suffering and 
peaceful transfer of power was to be effected. The need for a separate organisa¬ 
tion was explained by more than one speaker. 

There ere now about seven lakhs of organised workers in the All-India 
Trade Union Congress of whom between three and four lakhs follow the lead of 
Hindustan Masdoor Sevak Sangh. Membership of several trade onions affiliated 
to the A. I. T. U. C., it is alleged, is artificially blotted and several anions have 
fictitious and grossly exaggerated membership. It was urged that Communists 
could not escape responsibility for such a state of aflaira and aa it would not 
therefore be possible to capture the A. LT. 0.0. by aon-Cooimunisti, with a view 
to giving a proper lead to workers at the present critical time, the need had arisen 
for separate organisation. A Committee witn Dr. troreah Baoneijee as President 
and Mr. K- K. Deeai as Secretary and an influential Executive Committee including 
Messrs. Deven Sen. G. L. Naoda, Abidali Jafferhboy, B. K. Pali). M. John, 
B- R. Diwakar, P. Dsspande and others Was formed to draft a constitution for 
the new organisation. 

It was believed that the Government of India might very soon undertake legislation 
to tighten up the process of scrutiny before registration of trade unions in order 
to prevent any fraud being committed. There seemed to be n feeling that employers 
In India had in many cases taken an unfsir advantage and even assisted 
Communists to disconrsge genuine trsde unions from growing up. Boclsliats Including 
Messrs. Shib Nath Baonerjee «ud Kbedgikar did not support the move for a new 
oeutral organisation of workers. Even leaving the socialists oat, with their hold over 
about one and a half lakhs of workers, the Hindustan Mazdooz Sevak Sangb claimed 
a following of four lakhs. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel presided over the meetlog. Those who attended 
included members of the Central Board ot the Sangb, Sj. Jagjfwsn Ram, Labour 
member of the Interim Government, Dr. finjendra Prasad and certain Labour 
Minister* from the Congress Provinces. 

Sj. Oulearilal Nan da, Labour Minister ot Bombay and Secretary of the 
Mazdoor Sangh at a Press Conference to-day explained the terms of the resolution 
which the Board adopted. He said that at its meeting in November last the Sangh 
had called upon its various member unions to affiliate tbemsetvea to the Trade 
Union Congress and to promote through it the policy and programme of the 
Congress. Subsequent experience had compelled a total reversal of this policy and 
the Board bad rescinded its previous resolution to-day. 

It was obvious. Mr. Hands aald, that the prevailing labour unrest In the 
country was primarily due to the privations and difficulties experienced by the 
worker*. To serve their political ends certain parties and groups poshed labour into 
discarding peaceful methods for the redress of its grisvaness. They were directing 
labour unrest into channels which often led to bresehes ot peace, accentuation of 
the hardships of the people and barm to the interests of the workers. 

There was an scute shortage of supplies In tbs country wbfob created serious 
discontent and retarded the progress of reoonatrnetion in every direction, "we must 
maintain, Mr. Hands said, “and expand production. Wa must also make sore that 
ni toe coarse of the political transformation which is proceeding space a fetable 
democracy is safely installed In the eegte vacated by Imperialism,” 
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Mr. Nsnda asserted that the polieiea pursued by the All-India Trade Union 
Congress under Communist leadership which functioned In Its name, stood In sharp 
and total conflict with the aims mentioned above. “Their ways.” he said, "threaten 
the security aod are inimical to the beet interests of the workers themselves. 
The bulk or the working class is opposed to the political philosophy of the 
Communists. This ia amply borne out by the results of the elections to the 
legislative assemblies in the country from the various labour constituencies. The 
Workers have had enough of Iobi and suffering which are inseparable from the 
methods adopted by the Communists in deiliug with the difficulties of the working 
data. Bat the presence of Congressmen and others In the T. U. <J. in subordinate 
association with the Communists creates the wrong impression that the present 
policies and Leadership of the T. U. O. reflect the mind of the entire working class. 
The argent need of the moment is, therefore, to provide machinery for co-ordinating 
the scattered forces of those who are in fnndamental opposition to the Communists 
In their approach to labour matters". 

Mr. Nanda charged the present Trade Union Congress with • indulging ia 
malpractices. He alleged that it had been found that the composition and the voting 
strength of the various bodies In the T. U. C. were managed in suoh a manner 
that the democratic procedure of achieving a change by the influence of ideas and 
the relative superiority of real numerical strength hae no scope at all in this case. 
The T. U. 0. admits paper organizations and accepts fictitious or grossly exaggerated 
returns of membership. Another matter of deep concern to those who refnee to enter 
the T. U. G. is that certain dominant groupa within it waged a violent campaign 
•gainst arbitration as a method of avoiding strikes and securing justice to the 
workers. Mr. Nanda anticipated that the proposed organisation would be exposed 
to a fierce attack 'On the ground that ube Sangh was seeking to disrupt the 
unity of the working oiaaa but pointed out that many of the nniona which wore 
now coming to form a new organisation, had for years stayed away from the 
T, U. 0. Others Which would decide to sever their connection with the T. U. O, 
would be leaving a hot-bed of disunity, and not a place where then waa any 
eoUsbratfon on the basis of mutual goodwill and understanding. 


Central Board’s Resolution 

The Central Board's resolution on the subject adopted to-day infer alia 

***** "«The Sangh deplores the fact that the discontents and difficulties of the 
workers ate being exploited by parties and groupa for ulterior political motives, 
causing serious damage to the economie and political life of the country and 
doing deep injury to the beat interests of the working class and the masses in 
general. In the opinion of the Board, the most urgent need of the moment ia to 
aneedilv bring into being and develop a central organisation of labour in the 
conn try which will strivo to secure the highest benefits and the maximum pro- 
uresa for all categories and classes of labour while preserving 's national spirit 
and outlook, and which will conduct the struggle of the workers for unproved, 
standards and just conditions in accordance with the principle set outjn the 
statement of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress dated J3th 
Anvil Wifi. The Board recommend* to the membrre of the Sangh and other Con¬ 
gressmen actively interested in Labour to t*ke immediate steps to form an or- 
KSation on these line*, which will be purely non-communal and which will 
not be subject tn the control of any political party. 

The Board also passed two other resolutions, one to start a fund to be 
known utbeLsbour Constructive Work Fund to be utilised exclusively for the 
luivnnuA of Dtomotiug the welfare and efficiency of the working class and the other 
Educi ? ng P th?prin«pl 0 of election in the case of local and provincial branches 
of the aingh Which had been functioning for a period not less than two 

,ear Mr Nanda refuted suggestions tbat the proposed organisation waa sponsored 
by industrialists. The Sangh would not receive> any money from the capitalists 
except those paid as subscriptions by workers themselves. 

Moat of the Congress Socialist members who were present at the meeting 

m rim proposafto start an Indian National Trade Union Congress except 
agreed to tne proposal w#it {or a m0 nths before deciding upon 

SKrgLzati<m,Mr. Nanda said, wonld.be entirely non-political and 

non-communal in character. . 
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Acharya Kripalani Inaugurate* 

Committee to draw ap Constitution 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress waa formally launched at a 
Conference of labour workers convened by Hindustan Mszdoor Bevsk Sangb at New 
Delhi an the M Hay 19(7. 8ardor Vallabhbhai Fatal preaided over the 
Conference, which was inaugurated by the Congrcas President, Acharya Kripalani. 

The Conference appointed a provisional Executive for the 1NTUO, consisting 
of Dr. Suresh Chandra Bannerjn at Chairman, Mr. Khandubbai K. Detai, Secretary 
end an Executive Committee of twenty-one. The Conference - adopted a resolution 
condoling the deetb of prof. Abdul Bert, the Bibar labour leader. 

Those who attended the Conference included Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Sj. B. O. Kher, Pandit Ravi ©banker Sbukla, Sj. Haro Krishna Mebtab, 8}- O.P. 
Rsmaswamy Beddisr, Sj. Jagjiaan Ram, Sj. Shankmao Deo, Sriroati Kamsladevt, 
Mrs. Aruna Aaaf Alt, Dr, Kam Manobar Lobia, Bj. Asoke Mebta and prominent 
Trade Union leaders from most of the Provinces sod some Indian States. 

Inaugurating the Conference, Acharya Kripalani pointed out bow it was diffi¬ 
cult for those who believed in peaceful and democratic methods to co-operate with 
those who dominated the Trade Union Congress to-day. Be said it a as a happy 
sugary that the Conference met under the presidentship of Sardar Patel, who wae 
himself a trade unionist and who organised the B. B. C. 1. Railway employees in 
l9l9 and later the postal employees of Gujerat. 

Sardar Patel explained why they bad to pert company with the T. U. O- and 
form their own organisation, Tbe T. U. 0., ha said, which was given prestige by 
Congressmen and over which leaders like Pandit Nehru, tbe late C. K. Das and Lala 
Lajpat Rai had presided, was today adopting a thoroughly anti-Congress attitude. 
The T. U. C. was to-day dominated by Communing, who called strikes not for the 
good of the workers, but merely to serve their party code or discredit the government, 
it waa no use, he said, trying to reform the T. U. 0. and capture it, because the 
Communist Unions put up bogus membership and did not hesitate to retort to 
unscrupulous methods. As a contrast, he narrated bow the labour movement started 
by Mahatma Gandhi in Ahmedabad resulted in tbs best organisation in the oountry. 
Due to the untiring efforts of Mr. Bbankerlal Banker, Mr. Gulcsrilal Nanda and 
Mrs. Anuinyi Serabai, tbe textile Labour Association of Abmedabad wae admitted at 
tbe strongest and best organisation in the country. Aa a result of the work of tbe 
Union, Ahmedabad had prospered and workera got the highest wages. 7here were 
few strikes, since the parties nettled their differences through the machinery of 
arbitration. 

“We are ^mxiout to aee that the right type of union on Ahmedabad lines are 
started throughout the country,” said Sardar Patel and added, “A beginning waa 
made in 1937, when Congress accepted office to train labour workers and send 
them to varions places. Those who started work in this manner have succeeded even 
though they were interrupted by political straggles. The Communists who dominate 
the T. U. C. today are fomentiog strikes, refute to accept arbitration, advocate a 
‘go slow’ policy when production is most netded, and bring abont frequent strikes 
by agitating tor irresponsible demands, the step which Is being taken now ehould 
have been, in fact, taken earlier. Now, with the advent of independence, we have to 
figbt with people within the Congress itself, who aro out to create chaos and capture 
power by any means*. 

Dr. Sureak Chandra Sannerjee, thrice President of the A. I. T. IT. 0. moved a 
resolution for the formation of the Indian National Trade Union Congress. 

Dr. Bannerjee said that tbe present strength and prestige of the T. U. 0. was 
largely doe to tbe presence of Congressmen in it, and it wae only right that they 
abonld not allow their namei to be exploited any more for the furtherance of tbe 
aims of the Communist Parly. 

Mr. Michael John of tbe Tata Workers’ Union strongly supported tbe resolution. 

SJ 1 *' N. A. Khedgikar, Brahma Prakaah and Bj. Bbibnatb Banner}®* 
opposed the resolution on tbe ground that one more central organisation of labour 
con fusion in tbe minde of worker#. They, however, admitted that ft 
was difficult to work with the Communists, but suggested that if all the unions now 
keeping aloof from the T. U. U. joined ft. they would be able to eeoure the neceeeary 
jpiaiority to mould and reform tbe T. U. 0,’a. policy. 

Tbe Conference carried the resolution by overwhelming majority. 



The Socialist Party Conference 

Constitution Modified in a Convention 

The All-India Congress Socialist Party will bearafter be called the Socialist 
Party (India) and its membership has now been thrown open to non*Congress¬ 
men also.—This vital change in the constitution of the party was finally approved by 
the Convention of the AU-lndia Congress Socialist Party, which after long discus¬ 
sions lasting about eight hoars at cawnpore on the. 28 ih February 1947, adopted 
with minor modifications, the new draft constitution as approved in the morning 
by the National Executive of the party. 

The Convention agreed to drop the word Congress from the name of the 
party in deference to the wishes of senior Congressmen. The ordinary or asso¬ 
ciate membership of sympathisers will now be discontinued. 

Another important modification in the constitution was that there shall be ‘a 
General Council of the party consisting of not more than 100 members elected by 
the provincial branches, in proportion to their membership as fixed by the Na¬ 
tional Executive, provided that every branch is represented and the minimum 
representation is one and the maximum ten. Members of the National Executive 
'shall be ex-officio members of the General Council, which shall meet at least once 
every six months and ahall have the power of the general conference when it is 
not in session, provided that its decisions are not inconsistent with those of the 
annual conference. If for any reason the annual conference cannot meet, the 
General Council Bball have all the powers of the conference. 

Open Session—Cawnpore—1st. March 1947. 

Chairman's Address 


The open session Of the All-India Congress Soeialiet Party Conference (now 
Socialist Party (India)) commenced at Cswnpore on the 1st. March 1947. About 275 
del e g atee from various provinces and a targe number of visitors were present. 

The session was held in open air but a shamiana had been erected to accom¬ 
modate the top-ranking socialist leaders, delegates and other distinguished visitors. 
The pandal and the rostrum were tastefully decorated with tri-colour national flags. 
The leaders arrived in a procession headed by a band and led by Aobarya 
Narendra Deo. The proceedings commenced with national eODgs by batches of 
girls and boya respectively. 

Aobarya Narendra Dev, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then read bis 
welcome address. He said: “We have to reaffirm our faith in democracy and freedom. 
The necessity for such affirmation is the greatest to-day because if the last war has 
proved anything it is this that tbe common man after having secured for himself 
employment and good conditions of work, will surely demand freedom and demo¬ 
cracy for himself in order that he may develop himself to the fullest extent.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev added that a new era is ushering in and tbe hour of 
fulfilment for Socialism seems to have arrived but still there are some formidable; 
obstacles in our way which have to be surmounted because the world can reach 
the goal. Referring to the demand of unity of the Left by certain partite, Acharya 
Narendra Dev said that there was no doubt that a union of alt revolutionary and 
socialist forces would constitute an indomitable force against reaction, but'unbappily 
such a collaboration did not seem possible in the near future because those who 
expressed their eagerness to units wanted to do so only for party advantage and 
not with a view to strengthening the movement. 


Presidential Address 

“The main task before the Socialist Party ie to establish the people's raj 
where no distinction of caste, creed or oolour will be allowed to exiBt,” observed 
Dr. Ram Sfanohar Lokia in the eonrse of hiB presidential speech. 

Commenting on the announcement of H. M. (J., Dr. Lohia said there was no 
doubt as to the fact that the British would leave their legacy of destroying tbe 
unity of this great country. It was up to them, he added, to maintain this unity 
which could only be done if the people of this country were united. 

The decision of the party to drop the word ‘Congress' from its name, Dr. 
Tgjhia declared, should in no way be interpreted as a hostile gesture. The bond 
Wween the Conzxess and the CongresB Socialists had not been removed but had 
been loosened only. The Socialists could hereafter work in different spheres of 
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publio life, such as labour and kisan movements with freedom. He warned that 
no one should think that this liberty was to be utilised for abusing the Congress 
organisation which had been built with the efforts of all ol them. He, however 
expressed the view that the Congress leadership at present was drifting away 
from democratic principles and was sticking to constitutional methods and oaptur- 
ing of power. lit. Lohia criticised the Communists and characterised the Communist 
Party as "non-Indian.'' ‘1 he next aixteen months up to Judc, 19-18, were very crucial 
and they had to quicken the pace of their efforts to achieve their objectives of 
establishing socialism and nationalism, he added. 

H. M. 0/8 Statbmest 

Sj. Ja« Prakash Karain next moved the following main resolution of the 
session on the political situation : 

•‘The latest statement of the British Government fixing June 1948 when full 
power must be transferred to Indian hands, creates a new situation, at once fall 
of hope and danger : hope because the end of British rule seems so ncsT: danger, 
because the statement nukes possible a disruption of India and formation of 
British footholdB. India so disrupt* d and infested with British pockets cannot 
be completely independent. 

"The development of the national independence movement has not been 
uniform in every part of the country, the comparativcley backward parts coinci* 
ding generally with the areas under the sway of communalism and the areas ruled 
by the Princes. Transference of power can in these areas be only to authorises 
dtnending in varying degrees upon th« British Government, and therereforc neither 
full nor complete. Accordingly, this Conference is of the opinion that it is fraught 
with danger for the future of the country if the British power remains here while 
the authority to which power is to be transferred is being created. In such a 
situation, it would be possible for the British to interfere with this process and 
to take advantage of the country's internal differences. The British have, no 
doubt, protested their sincerity, but recent months have shown that they took 
not only the fullest advantage of onr internal difficulties but also accentuated 
them. The recent British statement itself gives every encouragement to fissiparous 
and anti-national and anti-democratic elements in tbs country by offering to treat 
with them aeparateiy. Therefore, this Conference demands that all power including 
the powers of Paramouatoy to bis immediately transferred to the present interim 
Government at the Centre sod all British troops be immediately withdrawn. There 
can be no danger in this to tbe pease of the country, as this Government it uni¬ 
versally admitted to be broadly representative of the ludiao people. Failure to 
make this immediate transference would only mean that it ia thn British desire to 
fight a rearguard action in order not to ba pntbed further back than needed. In 
these circumstances, this Conference warns tho Indian people not to look upon tbs 
British statement as a charter of Freedom, but as a challenge and a call to 
greater efforts. 

"The fixing of a data for the British to go hts given an urgency to all our 
problems and our short term action has acquired a deciding importance. The 
energies of tbe people have to be so keyed np that at the promised time the coun¬ 
try in all its par s will be completely freed from any traces ol British influence. 

"Tbe statement has put in grave peril the nmty of the country by endanger¬ 
ing even a weak Union as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission's statement of hi ay 
16 . rio, the struggle for freedom acquires an urgency greater than even before. 

This Conference, therefore, urges all fighters for freedom, particularly in tho 
Indian 6iates and other areas, whers (here is danger of disruption to launch a cam¬ 
paign for national unity and to thwart every attempt to attach areas to political 
units without the declared acquiescence of the people concerned. As an essential 
part of this campaign, it is necessary to rouse the people to struggle for their 
economic betterment. 

“There is a further danger, and so a task, to which this Conference 
desires to draw the attention of the people. The British, unable to meet ihe 
challenge of the national movement, are attempting to shift tbe struggle against 
them from single front to hundreds if possible. ThB Conference, therefore,/ tgtin 
urges the fighters for freedom to mobiiise the peoples of sll possible British pockets 
to resist every attempt nude in their name to give any quarter to the foreign power 
to their areas. India disrupted but all her territories completely freed from British 
uflueace may still hope in her future, but a hundred nlsterfl will long delay the 
fulfilment of her destiny, 
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, „ “LMtly. tht* Conference wishes to draw the attention of freedom tighten and 
of Socialists in particular, to the new emphasis which most now be placed on the 
social and economio interests of the masses. It should be the particular doty of 
socialists now to see that the Governments at present functioning in the provinces 
and at the - Centre govern not only in the name of the masses, but also in their 
immediate and ultimate intereste. Farther, every cere must be taken that power 
passes not merely into Indian hands bat into the bands of the toiling messes, It, 
has become the argent daty of Socialists now to create aanotlone, so that the authority 
that takes power from British hands is no other than a Government of the toiling 
people of this country”. 

Moving the resolution, Sj. Jai Prakath Narain said that there was .every 
danger of all their efforts being frustrated to solve their internal problems in the 
presence of the British Government and, therefore, asked them to leave this 
country here and now and band over the power to the present Interim Government 
constituted of the representatives of various political and communal organisations. 

Maintaining that a revolution alone could bring about a change in the existing 
rale and give power to the people, which was real Swaraj, Sj. J. P. Narain asserted 
that he had no faith in the constitutional methods and firmly believed that these 
peace proposals would result In weakening their movement and struggle for freedom. 

Beferring to the latest announcement of H. M. G. be said that on the basis 
of past experience about the professions of the Britishers, he canid not believe that 
they would leave tbie country and hand over power to Indiana. 

The speaker placed before the audience a fourfold programme of the Socialist 
Party for achieving complete independence. They are to sta^t a unity campaign 
all over the country, to propagate among the Muslims that the division of India 
was against their interest, to prepare the people of West Bengal and Eastern Punjab 
to resist if they were forced to join Pakistan and lastly to organise mazdoora and 
'kisana for launching a movement to obtain power for them. 

After Mwtski Ahmed Din, Secretary of the Punjab Socialist Party, had seconded 
the resolution it was put to vote and passed unanimously. 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

20th Annual session-—New Delhi—3rd March 1947 

Pandit Nehru's Assurance to Indian Business Men 
Pandit JaioharM Nehru made a reference to criticisms of the Government's 
ttudeet Proposals in his inaugural address to the annual session of too Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry held in New Delhi on the 3rd. 

*“ 0 uit 9 i!?entirely wrong." he said, “if you imagine that this Government is 
iSSu« inlusto 8 Th« would be folly on our part. We want to provide 
&ities fir Industr^'aud facilities for production-technical, scientific, power 

Xe80a Smt'mofog! 1 Pandit Nehru said: “When aome of yon gentlemen talk 
uonimuiDB, Government doing something which will crush 

SC& -a - 5 -. to me, 

Wfa?Smwed U our conception of what industry must do.” 

Beferring to the qoestion of planning, he said that Goveroment wMe pursu- 

us SrrJhfi-Srfflrx btsst 

ISSSg SSjsfos b ?;.‘ S £ Tr»5rtSSUBSS 

JSSSrtSffw^wffl always b$ dependent on others for out industrial growth, 
witnou h Pandit Nehru said; “It is not proper for me as a 

w^f’twfbvera ment to discuss proposals of Government hero. You will 
menfoer of the Go colleague; the Finance Member, but I want to 

no d0 “ bt ,. d o l ? cU l! fl fc of all, you must view this question in its larger context. 

go$y, Jw&CttS iathe *•***■»** 
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We may agree or disagree. That it a different matter; but we want to proceed 
with as large a measure of co-operation of the people concerned as possible. 

“I am sare the Finance Member wilt welcome any brilliant suggestion that 
yon might put before him.” (Laugher.) 

“If you point out anything that oan be done better, or, anything that is 
Injurious to the country's cause, I am sure (hat will produce an effect on him 
and he will think abiut it and consider how he can dud some way which, while 
it helps him to attain the end ho has in view, do^s the least injury to any 
interests. If we find we*have committed a mistake, we will change that. But it is 
obvious also that this is a very difficult question before ns. Wo hare to balance 
so many factors and it ia not an easy thing to find out immediately and clearly 
that is the hundred per ceat right course to follow. 

"We hare obrionaly a rety big deficit to face. We hare, probably, eery large 
farther demande coming from the Pay Commission, which will not only affect the 
Central Government hut will bare inevitable reactions on all Governments in 
India. How is ali this to be done? It is a difficult matter you hare to face. Wa 
can possibly shift the burden or try to shift it to the next generation or the next 
few years, this is rather a timid thing to do. It ia better to face tbe burden today 
and accelerate progress rather than simply carry on sod follow what might bs 
considered today a popular and pteaaing policy and yet which may involve e greater 
burden tomorrow. All these factors have to be considered. 

"I am not expert enough to aea the got Jen mean; I am merely placing before 
you variona considerations that hsye to be borne in mind and, especially, I want 
yon to appreciate that this Government or any Government, whether we are there 
or not, functioning at the Centre, cannot but have ■ policy of encouraging 
industry and production in every possible way and wa are certainly going to 
follow that. Referring to the question of planning, Paniit Nehru said that the idea of. 
planning as it bad thus far been thought of and considered by many people—may.be 
many amongst hia audience and even in the Government of India— was something 
that had nothiog to do with planning. 

Planning meant having some conception of the goal we were atrlviog for, of 
the kind of society we were aiming at, trying to work up towards that end harmoniously 
gad peacefully with ae few npseta at possible, laying down targets, to that on all 
sectors we would advance simultaneously. If we advanced on one sector and did not 
advanee on other*, even that one sector would come to a stop and we would get 
bottlenecks and difficulties. An attempt was made by the National Planning 
Com mitten to consider problems in their entirety and even the partial work the 
committee had don- had been very helpful in that respect. He hoped that the 
Government of India would before very long also take steps In regard to planning 
in that way. 


Abnut four months ago, he continued. Government appointed a Provisional 
Advisory Planning Board just to look at the things that bad been done and produce 
some kind of a report to help ua take tbe ne^tstep. The Board had submitted its 
report, which wae likely to be considered more fully before very long. 

“Tbe whole policy of Government, in so far ns I can apeak for Government, 
is to encourage the industrializ.tinn of India (cheers), to encourage tbe use or 
India’s manpower io every possible way. When I talk about industrialization, for 
my part I do not see any essential conflict bstween tbe development of cottage 
industries in Indie end tbe industrialization of India. (Cheers). 

"H we want to use all onr manpower, it ia quite impossible for n# to sbaorb it 
in big industries for very long time to come. Even if yon have millions sod 
millions coming into big industry, yet tens of millions remain. Therefore, there ia 
no essential conflict, though there may bo a little difficulty and overlapping which 
can be adjusted. “Mahatma Gandhi has laid stress egaio, as he has often done on 
using India s man power to the best advantage. That ought to be axiomatic with us.” 

. . 411 .rtiis required most careful planning. It should be remembered thtt economic 
factors did not pay too much attention to boundaries. If we had the Damodsr 
valley scheme, which affected at least two provinces, Bengal and Bihar, it wa« not 
a Bengal scheme or a Bihar scheme. If we bad a .river commission for the Ganges 
Valley, it would affect three provinces. 

r heo ,i. » hew , w f* *Mk of pfenning of a particular type, It 
Jf® 0 ™. that we simply could not do It. If we planned lor the whole of India 

J?® f "if. w *7 Pl*p was to bring np the industrially backward parts so thst 

there might be a balanced economy in all parts of India. Not that a part of India 
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should be industrialized and s part remain agricultural. That would be bad for India 
from every poiut of view. 

Of course, nobody was going to force down something against. the will of a 
province. A province would have to agree to, and carry out, that plan, but the 
whole conception of planning, if it was to become provincial, would become ineffective. 

Pandit Nehru recall ! hit address in Calcutta to the repreaentatives of a 
British commerce and industry in India and (aid that obviously India was changing 
rapidly and waa coining into her own and othera from outside India would have to 
fit into the structure thst we produced in India. 

Nevertheless, he thought that in future there wsa no reason why there should 
not be a place in India for industrialists and business men from outside, provided 
they fitted iuto the picture we produced in Indie, our etrncture would necessarily 
be Dated on considerations of India's progress, of the benefit to the hundreds of 
millona who inhabited India. Within that scope, he saw a place for others also. 

‘‘Today I have the honour and privilege of addressing you ou whom inevitably 
a greeter burden than yon may have borne in the past is going to fail in regard 
to India's progress. And yet, much as I appreciate this honour, 1 feel a certain 
difficulty. Ills difficulty lies partly in the fact that I am a little embarrassed as a 
member of the Government of India to speak to you about many matters that an 
before you and might Interest you, Secondly, the difficulty lies in the situation 
itself because it is a very difficult situation from every point of view, whether 
political or communal, but much more than all these from the economic point of 
view, I am no expert in financial and economic matters, though necessarily I have 
to try to understand them and I have to try to come to conclusions about them. 
Sometimes, it haB struck me that perhaps those who are not experts might even 
understand a little more than the great experts (laughter). However, there is this 
advantage, that 1 have tried and I do try to look at theBejiroblema always m their 

'"^Referring to the recent statement made by fts British Prime Minister, to 
reuetd to “the imminent withdrawal of British power from India, Psndit Nebrn 
I!?,?.‘'Obviously that statement, or rather the facts which made that statement 


Statement, generous as it is. because it is cerunuiy a crave 

ntr«.TonaUs-and many people try to avoid recognizing the most obvious facte -there 

occasionally j lD j; tn situaUon, whether you consider it 

'•rV^ilv ftr d ZTonomiM!!y l which canuot bs ignored and which cannot be stopped, 
politiealt? or ec-onomioany, wmeu c« aU 8 mt , t , ner of ge tbacks. You cannot stop 

ft ‘ the political eide of it, the British Government recognize that, 
India (cheers). On the poiwcai muo , doing B(J B#{ tbe fao , 

“ nd !£“. U nd frSm that fact flow Other facts. tS.t India, as she is .ito.ted 

“ST*. I 55 . 25 &»»> V»- b *” “ “» 

*<£*&*. 

tsssts7S S£Aj vjuzs gL ft 

gOfS ge„r»l poll., «... .0. 

“““■‘That was a wiae “fh'b.s bee^ foll'ow ng in regard to foreign policy ha. been 

^ wi*M>oK<W? thinking ° l the ^ “ “ thl “ k,0g 

0 Mho«a > areas whiob are tied together. bi am t0( j a y in India was to 

Possibly tbe Jn°»t topor i^d ^oat everything depended on addition 

■Mb> -“g j,’gjjf .“ATlb « .»W bb. .... 

problem*. for dams, reservoirs, irrigation hydroelectric works, 

V We had vast themes tor a . Bnd edacBtl01) ,j progress. 



Id •»* r--4 r *aonrce8. YVlwM were inwjr w rf" 71’ 

^SSSStS °« e “P wily 10 prQduc6 we * Ht ia lB 00 
& 
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Thoogh production «u the most important thing of the moment, far too 
much street bad been laid on production in the past, it being thought that distribution 
would look after itself. “Distribution will not look after Itself; in future, if there ia 
no proper distribution, no proper * oriel justice, there are going to be conflict* on an 
enormous scale. Therefore, distribution must be taken in band and considered as a 
highly important factor. Nevertheless, I do say that production ia the first thing 
today. We hare on the one hand demands, and generally speaking they are 

J ustifiable demands and right demands from labour for a higher standard of living 
or higher wages, etc. 

“Examined separately, there are very fear persona who can eay 'No' to them 
or should say 'No' to them. Wo want these higher standard*. Yet, obviously, we 
can only get the standards for which we can pay. We cannot create standards 
out of nothing, and if we have not got enough, we limply cannot pay for them and 
a alow paralysis creeps into our structure. 

''Unfortunately, we got into a vicious circle. Justifiable demands for wages led 
to strikes, strikes led to loss of production and less capacity to pay, and >o. although 
perhaps for the moment, higher wages might be granted, the capacity to pay higher 
wagea grew lest end less. 

8]. Rajagopalaebart'e Address 

S). Rajagopalachari ia hi* address, said that labour should be made to see 
that it was a short-sighted policy to demand more wage* and leisure when there 
was no production or shortage of production. Wage* would be worthless if they 
were merely raised without production also being increased. Labour must be made 
to see this. "But,*' he said, “you are as responsible for it as Government I*. Think 
ft out." Referring to the question of controls, 8} Rajagopalachari said: "You have 
said that restrictive controls of Government are responsible for producing a repressive 
effect on industry. I am inclined to agree with you but that doe* not mean that 
I have a remedy or that yon have a remady. We both agree that controls are not 
good. Man does not like any kind of controls, not even clothing, nice as it is 
(laughter). But to protect ourselves against the cold and for the lake of decency, 
we have to wear clothes sometimes (more laughter). 

"We can have effective end useful control* if we have a cent per cent hon¬ 
est trading community and a cent per cent honeet potchsaing community, bnt 
we cannot nave cent per cent of anything in this world. If we bad even 90% 
honesty in all the ramifications of our economic organisation, we could have 
controls ff we like and we might dispense with controls if we like. But that i* 
not the position now. Yoo argued about the many defects of control*. We wilt 
try to get rid of them one by one if you will co-operate in the matter. 

"When 1 looked at your assembly here I grew jealous, not of your money 
(laughter) but of your talent—so much talent encased in the heads of those assem¬ 
bled here. If only we could band over the Government of our country to you (more 
laughter). I felt, how wisely and well will the country be govorned (cheers and 
laughter). But 1 have heard the talk in other circle* also, and I hear so much 
said against you people (laughter) ever so much with reason and without 
reason, sweeping generalities, most of them, and yet yon must note the fact that 
there are different opinion! in different assemblies. 

“There, every one of the tils of onr country is attributed to you people 
(laughter), and when I come here and find every of the Ills in our country or at 
least every one of the responsibilities In the country, alttriboted to the Government 
on the whole, I must give you gentlemen the credit of being more moderate, 
(laughter). 

Mr. Rajagopalacharl said that one of the principal cease* of the present 
shortage of commodities was the wide-spread desire among the people to live better 
then they used to live before. Shortage was a painful thing, but if it was traceable 
to a growing standard of living, it wae a good thing. It should encourage induetry 
and enterprise and there was great hope before u*. Our present troubles should, 
therefore, be an incentive to farther production end need not make u* miaorable. 

, 8 ttfRed the Chamber to “exorcise the ghost of nationalization." The very 
people wno were honestly convinced that, for equalizing happiness in this country, 
i *! II * tton of industry, admitted freely that we could not have it 
4 j the certainly of death did not disturb onr day-to-day life, 
Socialism. Nationalization was not practicable at the 
Therefore you muat go on and if you have belief in the character 
^i y Mstired that compensation will go along with any 
scheme of nationalization, whatever may be the value of rupees, anna* end piea at 
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U wl?«n - b \ Badget Sj. BajagopalacUri laid that 

SL „ . corollary of private enterprise that we moat have high 

,gtn “ ‘ he P r «*“t proposals ««. that, anca the natiit dt^ndSi 
S? d cV , 8ntor J ) “ BB end management, there should be some beau the 
»P J r . od u 6ttrd ? nobody wanted to kill the gooes that laid the golden sea Thse 
had to be coaxed to lay the golden tea fianehtcri. Nnt » n t. ^ghonld^there be 


US to be »«“ed tola'y th^ goldeh'Ug “ C ft WK 

thair^non^in'BharM* 61116111 ’ ** sl “ >uld “ “ * wr diTidend for tLis e who invested 

Than agaln, just as the labourer was worthy of bia hire, skilled management. 
"P t * ,e “* d •* «»a conference should also hare fair wages. He urged the Chamber 
P?‘ £5 lj to *&,“ : tbnr of tbe taxation proposals but aUo to show how 

the Finance Minister might find the money by doing something else. 

Second Day—New Delhi—4th March 1947 


Resolution—Working of State Controls 

The annual session concluded to-day. Mr. U. A. Master who waa elected 
President of the Federation at this morning's meeting, said that a deputation 
from the Federation had a full and frank discussion with the Finance Member, 
Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, and placed before him for his consideration the views of 
the Federation on the budget proposals. It was possible, he said, that there 
might be a further meeting with the Finance Member. 

The Chamber passed a resolution on economic policy viewing with 
concern the deterioration in all spheres of economic activity "created as a result 
of the absence of any definite economic policy on the part of Government." The 
resolution calls upon the Interim Government to take immediate steps to examine 
de novo the operation of various controls. Export restrictions should be reviewed 
to permit India to re-establish her pre war markets and to retab existing ones, 
the resolution continues, and states that the import policy which permits un- 
res trio ted entry Of non-essential and luxury goods will exhaust India’s limited 
foreign exohange resources, end, therefore, this policy should be overhauled. 
Internal restrictions such as inter-provincial and State barriers should be removed 
and there should be co-ordination in the administration of measures of control 
adopted by the Central Government and the Provinces and the Indian States, 
Non-officials should be associated with the administration of controls and 
Government should take steps to set up a permanent Tariff Board machinery to 
review on its own initiative the effect of protection on various industries. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Bsmdas Kilachand and among those 
who supported the resolution were 6j. Ramanathan Chettiar, Dr. TL. A. jiaqtid, 
Sj. AmrUlal Kalidaa Kauji and Lala Horprasad Agarwal. 


Sterling Balances 

Sj. A. V. Shroff moved a resolution welcoming the opening of negotiations 
on sterling balances between representatives of the Government of India and the 
British Government and reiterating the unqualified opposition of the Federation 
to anv scaling down. It was regretted that no non-officials had been associated 
in the negotiations, and it was hoped that this omission would not occur in 
Stare" tails On the subject The resolution, whioh was seconded by Sj. JsUji 

Mchrotm, was .passed. ^ Med f or increased production proposed by Sj. G. D. 

“ * . w « t l-v n An J Da D AMDl /in isf A Wraa nlon nASAniitJ 


Ttirls and supported by Dr. S. B. Dutta and Sj. Begraj Gupta, was also accepted 
hi tile House. The resolution pointed out that there was a spiral of increasing 
of production and higher wages due to decreased production and scarcity 
of goods. which, if unchecked, would "distort the entire national economy." The 
rosnimion said that iho continuance of controls would hamper production and 
orobnc conditions of scarcity and urged Government to take immediate measures 
to maximise production by encouraging prnate enterprise to expend production 
il toefult and extend ill facilities to industry, such aa better transport, adequate 


to Se ful ana extend ail facilities to Industry, such a? better transport; adequate 
applies of necessary raff materials and the stabilisation of wages. 

. .Budj^^posalsedUcUsd 


Thakurdas 
designate o 


had a minor ted the motion, xne resoiunun espfowcu uku uin»j 
Srer'TheBudget^proposals and stated that its concrete proposes were 
^“erinnle tiade aud industry” Regret wae expressed that the 


to "cripple trade 


proposals waa moved by Sir Purshottamdas 
our speakers, Sj. M. A. Master, toe President 
.Jain, Dr.'K. A. Hamid and Sj. Pandurangiah 
The resolution expressed keen disappointment 
ted toat its concrete proposals were calculated 
Eegret was expressed that there was no 
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recognition in the proposals of the economic deterioration in the country end no 
constructive plan. Plans for economic development, trade, commerce and industry, 
if continued, would "hardly be able to bear the staggering burdens which are 
proposed to be laid almost exclusively "such as the special incoraetax on profit 
over one lakh the tax on capital gains, the increase in the corporation tax and 
the change in the level of application of bnpexlax. The resolution requested the 
Finance Member to revise the proposals so as to ensure all round develop¬ 
ment of the country. The Federation welcomed the abolition of the salt tax and 
the appointment of a Committee to scrutinise Government expenditure and the 
“Finance Member's bold presentation of India's claim in respect of the payment 
Of sterling balances.” 

Three resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed, fn a resolution 
on the International Conference on Trade .and Employment, the Federation 
approved in principle the formation of an Intematioua! Trade Organisation but 
expressed dissatisfaction with the procedure outlined in the draft charter regard¬ 
ing protective measures by undeveloped countries. The resolution further Btated 
that India could not surrender to the Organisation her liberty to adopt protective 
measures to protect and develop her industries. The Federation requested the 
Government of India to make direct reference to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, that services such as shipping and insurance 
should cot be excluded from the application of recommendations made by the 
Joint Committee of the Preparatory Session of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment for the regulation ol restrictive business practices. 

In a second resolution, the Federation recorded its appreciation of the 
amendment of immigration law by the United Congress to enable Indians to 
enjoy the rights of U. 5*. citizenship. 

The Federation was of the opinion that while it was necessary to nationalise 
defence and certain basic industries when private capital was not forthcoming the 
system of private enterprise offered the best way of speedy industrialisation of the 
country and urged the Government of India to make an early announcement on 
the subject giving Indian industry and commerce full encouragement. 

Cmt, Aviation 

Sj. <?. L. Mehta moved a resolution on civil aviation urging the Government 
to formulate and implement a clear and vigorous policy of development of air 
transport both internal and external immediately, and to encourage private enter* 
priee under strict Government control and thus ensure tbe most rapid and orderly 
progress. The resolution continued that Government should secure for India her 
proper share in international air traffic through bilateral agreements. To develop 
civil aviation Government should also expedite the schema for training sir pilots 
and technical personnel, establish a fullfledged aircraft manufacturing Industry and 
encouraging flying and gliding dubs. The resolution was supported by Sj. N. T. 
Ktumdswalia and Mr. A. R. Bhatt. 

By another pesolution, moved by Sj. Batllal Muiji Gandhi, the Federation 
called npon Indian Provinces and Indian States to co*operate with tbe Central 
Government in itB efforts to increase agricultural production. The resolution ex* 
pressed grave concern over the food situation in the conntry end welcomed the 
Government's five-year plan for increased production and also the appointment of 
the Commodity Prices Board. Those who spoke on the resolution included 
8j. Rtmdeo A Poddar, Sj. S, P. Vinnanl, Seth Devji Bstansl and Sj. Aebutosft 
Bhattacbexya. 

Powers op Indian Union Crntrb 

The laBt resolution on the powers and policies of tbe Indian Government wss 
moved bv Sj. Shroff and supported by Lakshminareu and Bswa Bachittar Singh. 
The resolution expressed the view that tbe implementation of, the State Paper of 
May 16 “will result in releasing forces of disruption which will be immensely In* 
tensifled by the Statement of the British Prime Minister'’ on Feb, 30. Tbe mini* 
mum powers that should be vested in the Union Government moat enable it to 
make policies in respect of currency and coinage customs and tariffs, protection to 
Indian industries, defence sod communications, tbe resolution continued. Tbe fesr 
was expressed that if the units were left free to make their own policies in these 
subjects “it will be a serious mensce to the entire economic fabrie of the country.” 
Revenue from customers, inccme-tix, profits from currency and coinage and from 
central y-ewned services such as rail ways, posts and telegraphs should be allocated to 
the Union Government . 



The All India Forward Bloc Council 

Baurift (Howrah)—16th. to 18th. March 1947 
ipl. . p* 11 , for Freeh Straggle under NelaJI’s Slogan 

J”? th ^ ^ l ? te8t decltr “ ll ‘>n of the Britieh Government to transfer 
J od, * n henda after 15 months was a ‘Veit-designed and serious attempt 

i^erenoe of power,” was_ expressed in 


**&£%*. £ ° r * 3 ±J (Howrah) on the Wth Marah M47. 

thro JkM" 01 - 1 ! 0 " expre8Bed th8 OP^'OO that Britieh' Imperialism bod sought 
tat6 r n, S“ l , not to vol ‘* nt » t5, y liquidate itself but to perpetuate Its 
r.u l e «™. 0 _ T 5. I ?. d ^ in , nB " er a . nd ?? b . lier "»??’. '^e dead-line mentioned in the 


•.struggle under Netaji's slogan ‘all power to the Indian people*. B 

. j Iu® u gurating the session Sardar Sardul Stngh Caveesher who presided, 
med Mr. AttUss statement as regards transfer of power at the end of the P 
fired by him. Mr. Attlee a reference to various parties, Sardar Oaveesher said to 
which the sovereign power was to be transferred were extremely mischievous. In 
w> many words, he meant that he had gone back upon the previous decision of the 
British Cabinet to hand over Defence, Foreign Affairs and Communications to a 
Doited Centre. m 


“I am sure," Snrdarri said, “no Indian will tolerate division of India on the 
lines indicated by Mr. Attlee. We mnet have a United India having full powers 
to defend the country sgainst foreign aggression. By dividing India into different 
units we will not only create internal troubles aa is the esse in the Balkan States 
we abali also be inviting foreigo aggression from all side#. If the British are 
really honest to hand over power to Indians, they ought to have followed the demo¬ 
cratic principles, in vogue all over the world. They should hand over the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the majority party.of India, that it, the Indian National Congress, 
Specially as it represents not only the Hindus, but also nationalists of all other 
communities. 

"After the transference of power, if any minority baa any grievance, it ia the 
duty and privilege of the majority to satisfy such grievances, In case, tbe minority 
feels dissatisfied, they have the constitutional power to change a majority Into ■ 
minority. But if under the present circumstances, majority cannot be turned into 
a minority because of the communal electorates, then the minority has the inherent 
right to fight out the majority. It ia no business of the foreigner to interfere in 
suoh a settlement. Otherwise, such interference is only t csmouflsge of the 
“divide and role** policy." 

Sardarji then referred to the role of the Forward BIoo at the present time. 
The Forward Bloc has to fight for a united India in which ail provinces Bhall be 
autonomous, having full powers except those which are absolutely necessary for a 
strong united Centre. He appealed to strengthen the Asad Hind Dal and organise 
Ubbh, labour and youth movements in the oountry for the next Bruggle. 


Text of tbs Rbsomjtioh 

Tbe following main political resolntiorf was passed 

(< The latest British announcement, made by Prime Minister Attlee in the House 
of Commons on the 20th February last, fixing June 1«48 as the dead-line for tbe 
transfer of power from tbe British to Indian hands, has been bailed in eome 
quarters particularly of the Congreve leadership, as the harbinger of that freedom 
aod liberty for which India baa been aapiring and striving for decades, it ie tragic 
that in their enthusiasm the Congress leadership and others who think in their 
msnner lose sight of the historical antecedents of Imperialist rule ss also the 
disastrous implications of the Attlee declaration. It iB the considered opinion of 
tbis Committee that British Imperialism bae sought,. through this statement, not 
to voluntarily liquidate itself but to perpetuate its stranglehold over India in newer 
■md subtler ways suited to,the new national and international conditions mid with 
this end in view England las taken fifteen months* time to carry through the 
new Imperialist conspiracy. It is a fact that while on the one hand tbe last Im¬ 
perialist war shattered the bastions of British Imperialism, it has on the other 
raleased enormous patriotic and revolutionary forces of the Indian people, which 
»re powerful enough to break tbe shaoklee that have bound them for age*. Along 
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side of being confronted with a deepening economic crisis nt home and sn ineies- 
p»bl« revolutionary situation in India and the colonies Britain ia, in tho inlet' 
national sphere, dragged into an alliance with American Imperialism for an even* 
tu«l war again it the fcoviet Union. Thin haa compelled Britain to Seek alliance 
with national morementa of India and eiaewhere. lhe immediate factor to evoke 
the latest British Statement vat the crisis in the Interim Government 
of India which Britain could not aolve and haa consequently attempted to 
bypass for the time being. 

“This Committee is pained to note that the latest British declaration has deli¬ 
berately given the go-bye eveo to a superficial unity of India as envissged in the 
British Cabinet Mission plan and instead has sought to_ partition India not only 
into separate States independent of each other bnt also bring into existence numerous 
satellite States with whom Britain will negotiate separately and tbns create imperialist 
pockets and maintain its grip over this country. Eogiauo knows well that an India 
divided into a number of warring Stales will become an easier prey to British 
imperialism’s pressure and machinations . Besides, by potiug the question of 
compulsory grouping or a forced partition British imperialism has Bought to accentuate 
Hindu-Muslim conflicts to an unprecedented scale, aa ia clear from wbat is happening 
in the Punjab, Bengal, N. W. F- P. and elsewhere. Tbns the traditions! imperialist 
policy of divide and role has reached iu culmination in the latest British declaration 
which ia a well designed and serious attempt at disrupting India in the name of 
bogua transference of power to her hands sfter fift-'en months when really 
imperialists will be in comfortable position to dictate terms to India and settle her 
fate in a manner that sails them best. Strangely enough, the terms of lado-British 
treaty that wilt come ap some day are yet a closed secret. But it is evident that in 
the name of joint defence of India and her frontiers, the British will have 
military bases at strategic points and in tho name of a ‘‘fair deal" to the British 
commercial and industrial interests the British finance capital wilt bare retained 
its hold over Indian economy. Apart from this Britain will have a powerful aify In 
the Indian vested interests in the event of a war with the Swie* Union. 

This Committee ie painfully aware that frightened by tbo revolutionary upsurge 
of the people, Indian vested interests are entering into s junior partnership with 
British imperialism which is fraught with a grave danger to the interest and 
well-being cf the teeming millions. The Indian reactionaries arc. therefore, at one 
with the British imperialist* in suppressing the struggles of the people provoking 
at the same time fratricidal strife eo aa to sidetrack the main economic and social 
issues in the life of the people. 

Id the circumstances, ibis Committee is convinced that the British declaration 
constitutes a supreme challenge to India’s wilt to freedom and independence, to her 
patriotism and national solidarity and that the challenge should be accepted in right 
earnest on behalf of the Indian people; Happily in this respect the British have 
set e dead-line, which should be regarded aa the zero-hour far the final assault on 
British imperialism. It it bigb time thatrieimji's slogan of seizare of power, through 
a relentless straggle of the toiling people themselves tinder the slogan of ‘‘All 
power to the Indian people” he advanced and the masses called upon to rally round 
it under a common banner, the banner of freedom, democracy and socialism. 

Indian people have now a mere fifteen months at their disposal for an all-out 
preparation for seizure of power. In the opinion of this Committee, national unity 
and revolutionary solidarity of the Indian people is the paramoont need of the hour, 
in view of the coming life and death struggle. Unfortunately enough, that national 
unity has been gravely impaired and the present policy of British imperialism, as 
also of the Congress and League leaderships, tends to weaken it farther in the 
coming months. In this respect, this Committee is shocked at the desire evinced 
by the Congress leadership at the instaooe of communal bodies for the partition of 
the 'Punjab and Bengal on religions and communal basis. By this motion tbs 
Congress Bigb Command has gone counter to the nationalist traditions of Congress 
and has encouraged centrifugal forces in the body politic of India. Ail this augurs 
ill for the future, 

'While this Committee believes that the right of self-determination must be granted 
to cultural and linguistic units in a socialist aoaisty under the Union of socialist 
republics of lndis, it is definitely opposed to the disruption of India on religious 
and communal basis and consequently the All-India Forward Bloc Council call* 
upon the Indian people to resist the proposed partition of the Punjab and Bengal 
and to fight the League Scheme of Pakistan aa well as the latest British plan of 
Balkanisation of India. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Time bee also come when it should be unwjnivocslly declared that power 
seized through a revolutionary fight of the pepole wilt belong to the toiling masses, 
the workers and peasants of India . who will be free to shape their destiny and 
eliminate all exploitation of nation by nation, class by class and man by man and 
themselves become masters of fields and factories under the aegis of a really free 
and democratic Peoples Government, In the future society of free India all sections 
.of the people ebouta be assuted of fnli cultural linguistic freedom and freedom of 
worship and faith and every son and daughter of the soil guaranteed uo'ettered 
opportunity of growth and development and enjoyment of the fruite of their own labour. 

The Oommittea also believes that a mighty joint front of all the patriots, 
revolutionaries and the toiling masses of the country ehonld be forged and on this 
basis the flntl battle for India's complete liberation should be planned and prepared 
during the coming fatefnl months. 

The Council calls upon all the fellow patriots and revolutionaries, the workers 
and yontbe and intellectuals to realise the supreme gravity of the hour and riee to 
the height of the times. 

The Council directs sD the units and members of the Forward Bloc to take the 
earliest initistivo on the basis of the following programme of work. 

Programme ob work 

1. To mobilise the. people under Netaji'e slogan of "All power to the Indian 
people.” 

2. To form pnnebayata in every village and faotory. 

8. To achieve leadership of the day-to-day political and eoonomie struggles of 
the workers and peasants on the brsia of their basic and-day-to-dsy demands, as 
accepted by the Forward Bios. 

4. To build a people's volunteer organization under the Azad Hwd Dal all 

over the oountey.^ leadership of the States people’s straggle for the liquidation 
of the princely order and establishment of democracy, and somahsm. 

6. To bnild iovinclble national unity, Hinda-Mushm brotherhood and 
revolutionary solidarity of all the people of the land. 

7. To organise shop assistants clerks, teachers and employees. 

§• 5 ? 

of Ik. teoph „»M. 

India's hour of destny has arrived. This Committee beliem that the sons and 
daughters of India who have inherited the great patriotic traditions of the past, 
S«fflr 8 |v tb«e of the I. N. A., of Netsji and of the August Revo ulion.of 1942, 


3 assert Indian's will to YrVedom “and forge ihe necessary organ, of struggle and 
seizure of power.' 1 . 


The All India Majlis-e-Ahrar 

The Working Committee—Lahore—24th March 1947 ' 

Ahrwrs' Change of Attitude to Congress 

, „ *t^sLsrs^s?Js.ssit *4 
uh "‘ 0, ""* u ” - 


„ .. TidSKiT.” nxzs*; os.^ * ijw «> 

riots on the FascistUongjesB aeerossion” in order.to oaerce and mtirai- 

o«J -UK *°d incapacitate it for its legitimate 

date , the “u8!ira roft]ority ^ ioa KB3erW thftt *«the gruesome happeuinp m 
role in the Province, me res o£ lhe coon try were tha results of the 

B har and Noakhali ana P nt j B t a tes that thie aggressive attitude of the 

hM ^wld^the MajUa-e-Ahrar to revise its poUcy of cooperation with 
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the Congress." The Working Committee hu also appealed to come together lor 
a joint eflort to achieve the emancipation ot the Indian Muslims. 

By ano her resolution, the Working Committee opi>osed the partition 
of the Punjab as proposed by the Congress. A sub-committee was also set 
up to contact other Muslim political organisations and formulate a common 
programme of action. 


All India Depressed Classes League 

Tenth Session—Patna—7th. April 1947 

Aligomaat with Muslim League Maan Politic*! Harakiri 


A clarion call to the Harijane of India to align themselves wholly with the 
Congress daring tbs critical days when power was being transferred by the British 
Government and not to commit political harakiri by co-oni>r*ting with tbe Muslim 
League was given by trj. U. J. KhatxUkar, u.L.A. (0 P.) and a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, presiding over the tenth annual cession of the All-India 
Depressed Claeses League held at Patna on the 7th April 1947. 

Sj. Khaod-kar, after analysing the drawbacks from which the Scheduled 
Caatea were suffering and after soaring tbs political situation of India, said: 

‘‘Those of ua who are still flirting with the Muslim League in the hope that 
something will tarn up by such co-operation, have, to put it mildly, cast off 
wisdom to tbe winds." "If Mr. Jinnah say to na’', h* emphasised, "that wn 
should not seek Qnialinga in Muslim camps, we must be equally emphatio in our 
demand that he should seek none among the Harijaus.” 

■- • f am eonvinoed,*' he continued, "that the future of toe depreseed classes lies 
in the establishment of socialism in this country but we cannot be oblivious of 
the immediate situation and it is this that notwithstanding the march of science 
and machine, religion will play a dominant role in oar life and is a forceful factor 
to be reckoned with rather than to bo brushed aside as insignificant or uselee*. I 
am looking forward to the d*y when we shall think more in terms of economies 
than religion nr community. The grvwth of industries sod elimination of aemin- 
dariea will naturally shift toe emphasis from the communal to the economic 
problem but tbie will take some time. Elimination of religions or communal 
bias in our body politic must be preceded by levelling up of those who form the 
exploited and downtrodden messes of our population and of these the Harijane 
or the Depressed Claeses form ’be balk. It is fortunate that we Uarijtns are 
recognised as sn imoortant p littoal element in India and aafegnarding of onr rights 
in the future constitutional arrangements is'an essential plank in the constitutional 
fabric." 


Until tost day when the religious or communal bias disappeared from the 
political life of this country, he went on to say. ibo Harijane had to take decisions 
as to how they were going to conduct them (elves in tbo period of transition. 

"If India as s whole," he remarked, 'cannot forget toe Jsllianwalla Bagb, the 
Harijane can never forget Noskhsli and Tipper ah. A Burke, n Sheridan, a Fox or 
a Put will find himself unable «o adequate!v describe tbe horrors through which 
the Harijane of Moskhali and Tioperah had paased. 

“Those of ua who are still flirting with the Muslim -League in the bops that 
something will turn up by eucb co-operation, have, to put midly, oast off wisdom to 
the wind*. To co-operate with tbe Muslim League while its present character and 
composition subsist la to commit political suicide." 

"By maoipnietioD and exaggeration," he continued, "the Muslim League olaimi 
to represent 100 million Muslims of India. We are inked to believe that wa are 
onlv 60 millions and as such our numerical inferiority ia sought to be brought out 
In bold relief. I contest this statement and am convinced that our numerical 
strength is almost equal to. if not greater than that of the Muslims, and hence 
I demand that an immediate census of the members of the Scheduled Osstes should 
be taken all over India including the Indian States so that we will have definite 
ana reliable data on which to work out the detail* of Oor position vis-a-vis consti¬ 
tutions! development. 
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. Elaborating on this point be said: "It is well-known that the Leigne Minis¬ 
try in Bengal deliberately mishandled the whole question of enumeration of the 
scheduled castes. In many places they were counted ng a pprt of the Muslim popu¬ 
lation and in other cates they were simply omitted. In the sam'e way in various 
other provinces persona who ought to be legitimately included among the Scheduled 
Oaetes were classified ae Caste Hindus with the result that the ultimate census 
figures disclosed a very much depleted number of Harijaus. 

"It ia of the utmost importance to the future of our commnnity that a fresh 
census should be taken and I urge upon the Central Government with all the 
emphasis at my command that they should direct the taking up of such a census 
forthwith.*' 

Disoussing political and economic rights for which they should fight, Sj. Khan- 
dekar said that the disturbances in Noakuali and Tipperah which wrought untold 
miseries to Harijans, about 40,000 of whom were, according to my information, stilt 
homeless, bed brought to the forefront the question of partition of Bengal into East 
Bengal with a predominant Muslim population and West Bengal which consists 
predominantly of non-Muslims. He, then, referred to the Delhi Resolution of the 
Congress Executive which favoured partition of the Punjab aud said it was clear 
that a redistribution of provinces on cultural and liDgoistie basis was inevitable. 
It was satisfactory that allotment of quota of Harijan representatives on the cons¬ 
titution making body on the population basis bad given a decent burial to the 
Luoknow Pact and helped the Harijaua to come into their own. There was no 
doubt that in any future arrangements, Hsrijan representatives would ensure 
adequate protection to the iutereeU of their own commnnity. 

Indian Statbb and Harijans 

With regard to the Indian States, he said that they must demand that in as 
_ Q thfl Rariiaot number one ororetbey were entitled to 10 Beats out of. the 
TnoU of 93 It must be distinctly understood that the Harijsn members of the 
Constituent Assembly would not be a party to any constitutional arrangement in 
resoect of Indian States if this demand was overlooked. - 

p r.gtiv he referred to the question how uotonchabihty could be removed. If 
the social tyranny. he said, which was inherent in it. was not ended, it would give 
S ~worse type of economic tyranny. The only way to end tyranny In every 
reorganise society on economic and occupational baelB. _ 
form stj cr: n( «,i« want to eave themselves from Muslim aggression, as I do 
... V^SlV&5«rt«XR^IlMlMltaaboH^ of uotoncbabiUty. 
TfC e lVu the d.% India*» deliverance, is it too much to ask tha the 
If June. - j j,_ the Caste Hindus and leaders of political 

KofourdriWsnce from social tyranny t Mahatma Gandhi 
thoughts as rue . p,, stigma Of untouchability has no place 

hudafeMl “•«"SSShk^fth.X r.llo«.r. .ill err, IU, whh «1 


All India Manufacturers’ Organisation 

Annual Session— New Delhi—4th April 1S47 
The need 

JawharLal Nehrv -when he p$hi on the 4th. April 1947. '* 

Manufacturer# 0r « aDl8a }l^‘ d for a declaration of the Government s attitude 

Referring to the demand ehru fla id she could not fix any data for such 
towards nationalisation. Pandit ow in a peculiar state of transition and 

an announcement because tboy vnndteds of urgent problems requiring solution, 
“sis aud were “ was& time that the Government clarified 

1 «- - “ ta8 ** “ totai “ 1 *“ 
the country was wasted- 
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Pandit Nehru said that there wu no further need to emphasise that India 
should be industrialised. That wu well realised, but India to-day wai in a 
peculiar position. Politically, India was still a dependent country and yet one saw 
at the same time that she was functioning as an independent country which in 
history had not happened to other dependent countries. 

“We function more and more not only as an independent country, but in a 
sense *a a leading country in the world", he said. 

“I have no doubt in my mind that in theory, complete nationalisation is 
desirable". Pandit Nehru said. "But practically it is difficult. Control by the 
Government may be one hundred por cent in some eases, ten per cent in others, 
but some measure of control is bound to come iu when there is a planned 
economy. I do not w*nt to interfere with prim I e industry; but if you are going 
to plan, even private industry must function within that plan." 

In regard to the nationalisation policy. Pandit Nehru said, *1 think ft is 
high lime, the Government clarified their position. But I cannot fix any date 
because we are in a peculiar state of crisis and transition." 

Urging the need for rapid industrialisation, Pandit Nehru declared *. "W« 
have to cover in five to ten years what other countries have uken generations 
to do." 

Everyone with the least foresight, Pandit Nehru said, knew what India of 
to-morrow waa going to be. India of to-morrow would be not merely politically 
a powerful country, but industrially a progressive country. (Cheers). Others 
were realising it and they could see it in the way other ptonle behaved towards 
India. The troubles which India was facing to-day were indeed minor ones, in 
India to-day, force of vitality were generating and they would take her far. 
Perhaps, all the present troubles were due to an excess of that vitality. 

‘ Let us not bemoan cur lot”. Pandit Nehru said. “See what happened at 
the Asian Conference. Did we function there as a down-and-out nation r Where 
is the question of our bemoaning f I looked round with pride at all those 
countries which were represented, including great industrial countries. 1 sm goiug 
to copy from them because I know they have much to teach us. I shall learn 
everything they have got to teach us. But my learning will not be a slavish 
imitation and, therefore, if you have to industrialise this country, it is not going 
to be a replica of what England and the U.tf.A, have achieved. Out it is going 
to be Indian. 

“We all blame others for our lot, but let ua not oast the blame any further. 
That is why we have struggled ail these years. Essentially, no good can come 
without political freedom sod all other freedoms flow out of poliucal freedom. 
That political freedom waa denied to ua, but now it. ia coming. Now that wo are 
on the verge of political freedom, we shall run and bmoec towards economic free¬ 
dom. What type it will be or what kind it will be, it is not c*sy for me to sty. 
It is right that we must give full thought to it because it is a question involving 
400 million per pie. 

*T do not want industrial development if 400 million people are going to be 
in a bad way”, Pandit Nehru continued. “Progress must bring progress to all 
the people sod not to a cho-en few. Wc have to think in terns of the masses of 
thi« cauntry. Tt.eir standard of living most be rai-od. The industrial progress 
and the prosperity of the 400 million people, and not merely of a t-n or a hundred 
thousand pe'pie, are in H* related. The losiuon to-day in the U. K, and the U.S.A. 
is the produotjof 2u0 years of industrial growth. They pfts-ed tnrough various 

? hoses and there wai frightful abuse iu the factories end elsewhere following the 
nduslrtal Revolution for tbe first generation or two. Are wo going to cover that 
frightful abuse and must it ha lepett d ?“ 

Nonettiefe-s, Pab lit N-hru said, we mad cover in five or t-u years what 
other countries had tAken generations to do sod at ihe a«me time, carry millions 
with a*, not by compulsion or in an? authoritarian way. but with th> ir consent 
Referring to the question of nationalisation. Ponnit Nehru »aid that it had 
”®'® •“guested that the Governor- nt should make clear its economic p dicy. 
While he •gr'-ed that it was high time ibat the Government clarified their position 
and hoped it would b* done before long, he could not fix a date because they 
were in a mculiar stage of transition and crisis and hundreds of problems faced 
»«« w “' c h b*d to be solved just now. It was extremely difficult to do hundreds 
of “mgs *t the same tim*. They would, however, face ifaem and solve them. 

Wud« he could not bind down the Government in what he said in regsrd to 
nationalisation bp would ask them to consider the question from the point ol 
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view of the ma»B69. The general viewpoint expressed at the conference was that 
the Government must help industries in every way by tariffs finance etc. At the 
BAme time, it was urged that tho Government must fceep away and not interfere 
but just provide the sinews^of induv.riau That was not «logical^oStbn to Wtt 
up. “I might inform you," Pandit Nehru raid, “that the Government are going 
to do no such thing. Bat what they are going to do I do not know * Tha 
Government are anxious that India should produce more wealth and raise the 
standard of her people-through means of all industries small, big and cottaae 
industries—and utilise every individual for efficient production. The Question is 
how to achieve iL Supposing relations between the employers and employees were 
so bad and there was continued Industrial trouble, then we cannot get moving 
One might compromise here and there, but the whole background was that 
production would be hampered. We would have to find some co-operative work¬ 
ing—some measure of adjustment on both sides*'. 

Pandit Nehru said that labour unreat was not an exclusively Indian pheno¬ 
menon. It was much more so in America and Britain. ‘We are passing through 
a certain phase after ibe war and possibly, we are passing through it because 
the old economic foundation la not suitable for the modern world. If you in 
India are going to think in terms of an oul-of-date economy and tty to build op 
a structure just thinking of what took place in the U. S- A. or the TJ. K in the 
previous ages, you 7111 ne Out of dste and building on shifting sands. Iu fact 
production and economic growth must be based on social contentment. Without 
that, there is no great future for India.*' 

Referring to Sri M. Viseweswaraya’s remarks that the public were anxious 
to know what the Government policy was in Tegard to nationalisation, Pandit 
Nehru said that an over-whelming majority of the people passionately desired 
nationalisation—may be without knowing it or analysing it. Why did they want 
it so? When one talked of the “public , one should beware of what public one 
referred to, Tho public criticised • manufacturers and industrialists and said that 
in the course of the war, a number of people had made vast sums of money 
legitimately or illegitimately, probably both. They had accentuated the contrast 
between the rich and the poor greatly. In considering the question, one should 
take into account the feelings and urges of millions of people. The millions 
must be carried, otherwise the best of schemes would simply collapse. 

Emphasising that the public must be convinced in giving effect to any 
plan, Pandit Nehru said that it was a difficult task. It was difficult because 
the fpublie had little vision and it did not look ahead. It recognised only the 
troubles of the day. The question of nationalisation should, of course, be 
diaousBed in a practical way and not in a theoretical sense. In fact, if the 
question was looked at from a practical point of view, it was not easy to 
say ‘yes’ or 'no’ to it. It had to be discussed in the context of to-day and 
not in an idealistic context. Ultimately, it was a question of their capacity 
as whU. Pandit Nehru said,’ that he had no doubt in his mind that in theory 
complete nationalisation was desirable. But in practice how and when they 
would do it was another matter. At the present moment, they had to consider 
what was the best way to get over the present economic difficulty and indulge 
in schemes which might obstruct and delay progress during a very vital p&rt 
of their existence. .... . . . , .. 

1 andit Nehru said that when oue talked of planning, obviously there 
should be some kind of governmental agency to control. It might be hundred 
per cent in regard to certain industries and ten cent in regard to others. But 
all the same some measure of control was bound to come if there was to bs any 

planned stage", Pandit Nehru said, ‘‘There will have to be inevitably 

a great deal oF private enterprise. I do not want to interfere with them. But if 
vou are going to plan, even these private enterprises must function within 
that plan. "Pandit Nehru referred to the paucity of trained man-power in the coun¬ 
try and disclosed (that :the Government had decided to eet up a committee which 
would perhaps be called the Scientific Man-power Committee to consider parti¬ 
cular points. The committee would investigate the question taking into account the 
available scientific personnel and technicians and, where necessary, aend them 
overseas for further training and ensure that no scientific talent was wasted. 
There was pleat? of talent in India. In fact, India vae full of scientific 
and technical talents, but they needed an opportunity tor training. 

On the question of scientific research, Pandit Nehru asked ahat the mans- 
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trial is ta themselves bad done in this regard. ''I think their record is astonishingly 
poor. We have got a habit here always of relying on the Government. Wo look 
to the Government for everything except to be taxed heavily." 

He recognised there were some industrial organisations in India which had 
encouraged scientific research. But as a whole, very little had been done by the 
industrialists and they Bhould do far more. The Government, however, were 
keenly conscions of the necessity of the scientific research. 

Pandit Nehrn referred to the strike in the coalfields at Jharia and appealed 
to both the sides—capital and labour—to save the situation. Ilia own memories 
of Jharia were rather distant. He had bad in his Ufc some ghastly experiences 
but none could compare wi<h his visit to the coal mines, lie had the shock of 
his life at the prevailing conditions of work. ‘'For my part”, he eaid, ‘'nothing 
in the~ world will make me work there." 

"I can quite understand and appreciate the feelings among workers for better 
conditions in every way. I do sot know what changes have taken place in recent 
years. On the other hind, when 1 learnt that in the Jharia coalfields a strike had 
taken place and that it was really endangering the coalfields. I could not help 
feeling that the workers bsve taken upon themselves a very heavy responsibility. 
I do not know the rights and wrongs of the strike. But whatever they may be 
they are not entitled to endanger lives and irremediably damage the cotI .mines by 
any kind of nation of the oatare of sabotage. It is resily.against the whole com¬ 
munity. We have got io the coalfields a proper Governmental procedure to deal 
with disputes and certainly no one can sty it is a partial procedure". Pandit 
Nehru, is conclusion, appealed for industrial peaoe in the coalfields. 


The Indian Labour Conference 

Eighth Session—-New Delhi—21 at April 1947 

Government's Five-year Welfare Plan 

Improved working and living conditions for workers and Increased productivity 
should be out watchword, said tsj. Jagjivan Ram. Labour Member of tne Interim 
Government, opening the eighth session of the Indtan Labour Conference, at New 
Delhi on the 2l»t. April 1947. "These", be said, "can be brought about only by each re¬ 
cognising not only its rights bat its obligations, not only to the Other parly, bnt to the 
community aa a whole. For, let ub not forget that in the complex economic struc¬ 
ture in which we are living, • strike in au important industry is not merely a 
dispute between an employer and a worker, but involves a stoppage of production 
which causes serious inconvenience to the community, and in the esse of basic 
industries, paralyses the productive effort of the community. It is because of this 
that the community cannot stand by as a disinterested spectator when a strike is on 
in any important or essential Industry and has, therefore, provided a machinery 
for the peaceful resolution of differences between employers and workers". 

8]. Jagjivan Ram said : "It may be that io oertain circumstances, where 
no other remedy is available or where the conscience of the community it not euffi- 
ciently roused to bring sufficient pressure to bear upon the parties or authorities 
concerned to bring shout a just settlement of the workers’ legitimate grievances, 
the strike weapon may bsve to be bandied, bnt it is a weapon which ought to be 
used with extreme discretion and discrimination and never with any political objec¬ 
tive. If the worker bag a right to expect assistance from the oommunity and the 
State representing the community—and nowadays, no abiding improvement will be 
possible unless the demands of the workers sre backed by public opinion and the 
authority of the State, wherever necessary—the community squally baa a right to 
expect that i s normal activity should not be disrupted, except under the gravest 

£ revocations. I am mentioning thie because our recent experience in several cases 
as shown that no Government can funotiou it it allows the workers to be made 
* P* 1 ?® pohticsl parties interested not in bringing shunt an improvement in 
working conditions consistent with the general economic conditions in the country, 
hot to seenre a position of advantage for their own parties.” 
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A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 


Annual Session—Madras—-18th, to 20th. April 1947 
Presidential Address 

Presiding overthe AU-IndiaNewspap-r Editors' Conference, which met at 
tte Banqueung Hall, Madras on the iBth. April i947,Sj. Devada* Oandhi, Managing 
Editor of the The Hindustan Time, stressed the reepoDsibilitv of the Press in iHdia 
tn the period of transitioo through which the conn try was passing. He urged news¬ 
papers ‘‘to concentrate on printing the word that will soothe and help and eliminate 
everything which will irritate and hinder." Sj. Devadas Gandhi, in his addrLa 
said : 


Fellow Editors : It is indeed a great honour to be chosen to preside over this 
august body of the newspaper editors of India. Iam deeply sensible of the traet 
you have reposed in me. I must at the same time confess that I feel care-free in 
the thought that in any task of responsibility that it may fall to my lot in the 
course Of the year to perform. I shall Always be able to count on the guidance and 
help of colleagues in the profession, many of whom are senior to me both in age 
and experience. 

My mind goes back to-day to November 1940, when the A.-I.N.E.0. was 
bon. The Preta then went through what was perhaps the greatest crisis in its 
history. The Government of the day did not command the ready support or alle¬ 
giance of the vast, majority of newspapers. Their sympathies lay with the nation* 
nalist movement for the regognition of India’s right to be consulted before being 
committed to a declaration of war. Lord Linlithgow’s Government had planned 
measures which, if enforced, would have made a mockery of what little freedom the 
Press could enjoy at the time. Borne of us in Delhi, who had a finger on the 
pulse of the Imperial Bureauoarcy, held hurried consultatione. Urgent telegrams 
were sent to the leaden of the profession outside Delhi suggesting an immediate 
conference. There wee wide ana quick response. Editors left their stations for 
Delhi at the shortest possible notice to meet in the now hlstorio Conference of 
November 9 and 10, 1910. The invitrion to Mr. Kasturi Srinivssan to preside at 
the conference was sent by telegram ao as to reaeh him en route at Nagpur. The 
Conference was a demonstration of solidarity which hag done lasting good to the 
Press of India. Tha issue involved concerned the elementary rights of the Press, and 
we were happy to aee the British-owned newspapers joining hands with us. Good old 
Desmond Young, who was then the Government*! Chief Adviser on matters pertain¬ 
ing to the press, was quick to perceive the strength of our determination and he 
did a great service to his Government no less than to the profession to which he 
belonged by the skilful way in whioh he negotiated with us the instrument which 
came to be known ae the Delhi Agreement. The essence of the Agreement woe 
that the Government made it dear that they meant no reflection on the Press and 
withdrew the Order they had passed under the Defence of India Rulea op the awur* 
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lines that the Press bed no intention of impeding the war effort The Government 
•iso agreed to toe appointment of Advisory Committees of representatives of the 
Press at the Centre and in the Provinces, That net the foundation of the Con* 
ference sa a permanent organisation of which the Provincial and Ceulral Commit¬ 
tees were integral parts. The Agreement pulled us through the dangerous war 
years, with our colour* flying. While it wa* an undoubted triumph lor the Press, 
1 must say, looking back from thia distance of time, that the Government too bad 
reaem to congratulate themselves on the results obtained by their tactful handling 
Of the situation. We shat!, 1 thiuk, always be able to cite tbe case of the under¬ 
standing between tbe newspapers of India aud the established authority of the 
time as a good instance of a successful experiment in mutual forbearance, In this 
connection there U one'person who*.? name we recall almoat nostalgically to miud 
in passing, dear old bureaucratio, air Richard Tottenham. Him woaball long remem¬ 
ber. We often had harsh things to say about him while be had harsh acta to per¬ 
form. But may 1 aay to-day, wheo he will pi-rhap* not even see these word* of mine 
in print, that we have ail known and dealt with much worse opponents than tbe 
venerable Additional Secretary of the Home Department, whose rough exterior 
Often concealed a soft heart. He waa always oa the best of terms with the late 
Mahadeo Desai of hallowed memory whom 1 often still meet in my dreams. 

The Press in India is now adjusting itself to a complete transformation of 
scene. Does it not seem but yesterday when we were engaged io grimly fighting 
the battle of the National Htratdt and Harijan with little nope of Btable success 7 
To-day the National Herald is digging it* toes under ideal conditions of popu¬ 
larity. prestige and security and Harijan is in need of ever-increasing anpplies of 
paper for it* expanding circulation in all the languages of the laud. Do the 
other hand the old privileged class of newspapers no longer causes the heart burn¬ 
ing of the age that has gone by. The problems and duties of yesterday are not 
valid to-day. We are no longer struggling to maintain a precarious baLnoe be¬ 
tween honour and expediency under an alien regime. Freedom is on the horixon, 
It has appeared sooner than many of ua dared expect. We bare played a part in 
its achievement. But it m«y be teas to sty that tne Praia of thirty or forty years 
ago contributed more to the great consummation we seem to be abjut to witness 
than tbe newspapers of later years. Let ua pay that tribute ungrudgingly to our 
illustrious predecessors. We proudly salute them as we go forward to witness with 
our own eyes the result of their exertions and sacrifices. 

But tbe change has al«o wrought a revolution in our problems and respon¬ 
sibilities. The A.-1-N. E. 0. has a n<w mission. We have now the equivalent of a 
National Government at the Centre which need* our help and co-operation. The old 
conflict between the Press and the State baa vanished overnight. 

I shall not disagree with the view that the Press mast keep its powder dry to 
defend itself against encroachments oa its rights which may in das course develop 
even from the aide of popular Governments. We are jealous of our freedom sad we 
shall soon wish to claim a charter from the Government of independent India 
after it has c.>me into being next year. But it is axiomatic, I am sure, that the 
leaders who fought for and woa the freedom of the people will regard the free¬ 
dom of the Press inside a free India as a sacred obligation. The Committee 
appointed by the Government to suggest modification in the existing Press laws is 
already at work I recall here what sUrdar VaUabbbhal Patel,—the Minister in the 
Interim Government most closely connected with the affairs of tbe Press, said 
addressing tbe Standing Committee of this Conference in October last in Delhi. 
“We shall scrupulously r<spect the freedom of the Press, in fact, we Bhall help it 
to exercise its legitimate functions.’’ That Is the unalterable position to which all 
that we, the direct representatives of the press, need add iB that while we have 
every confidence that the Government will faithfully carry out their intentioua to 
the fullest extent, the Press must ever maintain itself in a condition 01 organised 
preparedness to guard aud uphold its freedom under any situation that tbe years 
to come may unfold. 

But wn cannot tarry on this theme to-day. Duty beckons us in a different 
direction. A very grave responsibility rests on our shoulders during this period 
of difficult transition through which the country is passing. India rightly 
expects her newspapers to take an active hand at this critical juncture 
in the shaping of tier destiny. As an institution owing its stability and inde¬ 
pendent means of existence to the continuous support of the people, the Press 
is in a position of special advantage and h*s a .heavy debt to repay. In tbe 
peculiar circumstances of our country the Press* may easily be regarded as 
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coming next perhaps to the army itself as an instrument of order and security. 
Tt is no exaggeration to say that we are looked up to in this respect not only by 
thi leaders, to whom we owe so much, bat also by the people at large. The 
written word haB angle more potent in India than in many another country. 
We have, therefore, a positive and negative duty to perform. That duty is to cut 
across uormal notions of journalism ti the utmost extent compatible with our 
fundamental obligations and to concentrate on printing the word ih«t will soothe 
and help and eliminate everything which will irritate and hinder. I know from 
daily experience with my own paper how difficult the taek is. But conscious and 
relentnees effort,in the direction we nil know to be the right one must lead to success. 
Even the least effort helps. In concrete terms, we have the ‘Code* of rules framed 
in October last by somo of ub and recognised by the Government of India as 
meeting the minimum requirement of the situation. It is brief enough to 
be qouted: 

The Ad Hoc Committee is unanimously agreed that as long as the present 
emergency created by widespread communal disturbances lasts, the Pre*s should 
not deeply refrjin from publishing matter calculated to aggravate communal tension 
but should contribute in a positive way to the restoration of peaceful conditions 
in tho country. To this end, the Committee recommends the following ‘code* for 
adoption by newspapers and news agencies throughout India: 

Sources of A lews and its Treatment 

Hews of communal disturbances will continue to be received from the follow* 


Ing sources: 

A. The Central and the Provincial Governments or the local authorities 
concerned. 

B. The recognised news agencies. 

C. Newspapers’ own correspondents. 

In publishing n»wa received from the above sources editors should take steps 
to ensure that the following principles are observed 

(i) Thst the presentation is taotu&l and objective. 

(i{) That the communities of assailauts or victims or casaaltieB in particular 
incidents are not indicated either directly or indirectly. 

fjii) The casualty figures are neither mentioned in headlines nor otherwise 
prominently featured, ..... . ,. . , . 

Casualty figures received from any of the three sources indicated above may, 
however, be mentioned in the text of messages, giving the source in each case. 
When official figures regarding a particular incident arc not available, it should 
be clearly stated that figures given from other sources have not been officially 
confirmed. 

Great care should be exercised in the publication of photographs in view of 
the fact that photographs of a sensational character are liable to inflame commu¬ 
nal passions. In no circumstances should photographs showing dead bodies of 
victims of violence be published. 


Treatment of Statements: .... 

Statements by individuals or political organisations bearing on the commu¬ 
nal situations and/or purporting to be accounts of specific communal incidents 
shall not be circulated by news Agencies or published by newspapers unless passed 
for publication by * central body set up for the purpose by Government. In 
oinstituting this body the Government is requested to consult the Ad Hoc 
Committee in the selection of its personnel. .... . . T . 

This however, will not apply to statements made by Members of the Inte¬ 
rim Government or Members of Provincial Governments. 

Expansion of Views: , . , . , 

While newspapers should be free to express their views on the political 
aspects of the communal qurstion, no comments either editorially or otherwise 
should be published which directly or indirectly encourage or condone lawlessness 

° r V }nsult?ng or aburive language should be avoided, in particular where important 
leaden are concerned or in references to the various sections of the penple. 

No cartoon which offends directly or indirectly against the spirit and the 
letter of the above shall be published. . 

The precise details of the 'Code' do not Beejn to take us very far. But the 
nreatnsble makes up for it. "The Press should not only refrain from publishing 
matter calculated to aggravate communal tension hut should contribute in a 
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positive way to the restoration of peaceful conditions in the country**, it says. 
No newspaperman who keeps that constantly in mind can go wrong. Same of us 
may wish tne “Code" to be made more precise and even stiffened. That ia the 
way my inclination goes. I would, for instance, make a special esse of unrestrained 
and provocative editorial comment and place it in tbe same class as baseless or 
exaggerated •‘news." And, b*retio*l though it may teem, are we not now passing 
through times when it has become the duty of newspapers to exercise due disorimi- 
nation in the publication even of factual accounts of certain types of events ? 
Handled by us in tbe normal way, a riot or a serious crime of a communal charac¬ 
ter would first be reported in bare outline. Then would follow in succeseion en 
eye-witness* account, an interview or two with victims, and finally a completed 
story in full detail. These processes may be apread over a fortnight in the coarse 
of which the worst passions would be aroused and fresh incidents would oecur in 
other places which may ba traceable to the multiplicity of the reports appearing in 
newspapers, This obviously needa to be remedied if tbe very object for which we 
exist is not to became a source of evil. This is no plea for tbe suppression of news. 
That dose not help. But we ace neatly every day how newa ia often twisted and 
exaggerated and displayed and emphasised and re-emphasised In a manner which 
goes beyond all legitimate bounds of discretion. What I should, tbsreiore, readily 
agree to, under the present emergency, ia a specific rule eojoluiug the exexslse of 
tiie greatest moderation both in the display and the description of incidents 
of a communal character. There may be other suggestion*. Regarding the prohibi¬ 
tion againat tbe namiug of communities Involved on either aide of a conflict, there 
le' a genuine ease for a revision of the rule. Conscientious reporters trying to 
observe the rule have found themselves led into absurdities. But any relaxation 
should, 1 feel, aim at a sensible interpretation aud not a nullification of the exis¬ 
ting provision. 

Minor accidental infringements of the Code will happen. Tbe attndard to 
apply in judging newspapers is tbe trend and temper of Edttortsl writings and the 
apirit in which newa ia generally diaplsyed and selected. 

This ia all very discouraging from our strict professional point of view. One 
reason why we are deeply interested in a return to normal conditions is that we 
ourselves feel stifled io the present situation. We are called upon to conform to 
conditions and rules which are hard to reconcile with our basio obligation to publish 
all the news and enable the people to arrive at correct conclusions. But the strange 
times we are passing through call for strange remedies. Tbe problem, of course, 
affects the North much more than the South. Msny of os know of tbe conscious 
efforts made by newspapers to prevent uudeeirable forme of publicity. But there is 
scope everywhere for greater vigilance. 

It is highly unfortunate lb«t everything should at present be overshadowed 
hy the communal distemper. We of the Press share io the general unsettfement. 
It seems almost odd that we should be devoting ourselves in tbie ostentations 
fashion to our own exclnsive affairs. Wo do so with due apologies. One of our 
domestic anxieties relates to the way in which soma of the Provincial Governments 
are treating tbe Press. I will not enter into details. We shall he discussing the 
matter at this session. But I do not venture to express the hope that all 
Provincial Governments, irrespective of party affiliations, will see tbe wisdom of 
regarding tbe Pr<ss as one and indivisible throughout India. It wilt be in 
the interests of th- Governments concerned to do bo pud to allow this organisation 
to use the good offices for the promotion of harmonious relatione between Stato 
and Press. 

This brings me to the question of the unity of the Prose as such. Ours is 
a wonderful example of cohesion and strength. It is a tribute to the sagacity 
of all sections of the Press that the foundation of co-opeiatinn and collaboration 
laid at the 1940 Conference has endured through the stresses and strains of the 
past six years. But there is a section of Muslim Press which hns thought fit to 
keep aloof. This is surprising; for, if I may say so, our differences arc few snd 
common problems and nerds m»ny. I hope that tbe supposed ideological diffe¬ 
rences will not prevent them for 1 ;og from joining ua on professional grounds. 

In the technical and economic spheres newspapers in India have done ex¬ 
tremely well during the first decade. 6'ay that progress continue! We note with 
toe utmost satisfaction that this double track progress is not confined to the 
English language Press, which is being fast outstripped by newspapus published 
in the languages of the soil. This ie as it should be. I do nut, however, anti¬ 
cipate a black-out of the English languages newspapers in this country. The 
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march of time will not permit that to happen. The two wings will, therefore, 
oo-exist for man; a year to come in the service of the people of India. I hope 
we shall not be slow in using the resources and opportunities at our disposal 
to the utmost advantage of the motherland. I feel almost obsessed with the 
thought that we may have greater burdens to bear than we realise to-day. The 
nation-builders of India will need more aud more of our co-operation in the 
years immediately ahead and It must be ungrudgingly given to the full extent of 
onr opacity. Let as not forget that India does uot possess an overabundance of 
organised talent on which she can readily and implicitly count The Press cannot. 
. bo to speak, afford to go on holiday. We shall soon realise, therefore, that 
whether it is in the sphere of social reform, education, art civics, public hygiene, 
the uplift of women or planning of any kind, the people as well as the leaders of 
India are going to rely to an increasing extent on the active support we can g ve 
them. We shall then be the willing conscripts of the nation «ud *hall nave 
little time or inclination to indulge in the petty mutual professional rivalries so 
ruinous to our morals. 

With all her vaunted heritage, India Is pitifully backward in many wavs. 
I do not wish to search for the cause. No feature of that backwardness can be 
so glaring as the absence of a News Agency which we can call our own. I hardly 
like to conf-ss to an on aider that we have had nothing in India to correspond to 
the great well-known channels of news that srrve the highest interes s of the 
people and the Press in many advanced countries. Happily there is no obstacle 
nowin the way of our organizing au indigenous News Ageucy. Some of us have 
been actively applying our minds to the task during the past three yeare. 
Tangible results, I believe, are now at hand and I kno* that you would wish me 
to convey your biasings to the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society in the 
talkB it te engaged in with foreign agencies now operating in India with the 
Object of inaugurating an Indian News Ag-ucy in the shortest possible time. It 
has to be a matter of weeks rather than mouths. 

The world has recently witnessed a remarkable phenomenon in the shape of 
the Asian Relations Conference, for which it would be difficult to find a parallel 
In the history of Asia. It was a source of inspiration to m>ny of us to realise 
that in New Delhi was being brought into existence an organisation which had 
aa its ultimate object the peace of the world The choice of India as the venue 
was amply justified by results and it is a matter for sa.iafaction that the success of 
the Conference has been favourably commented upon in the West. The Press of 
the various Asian countries concerned wll have to taka its due share in the 
furtherance of the obj cts of the Asian Relations Conference. There is no conflict 
between tbe movement for inter-Asian Press contacts and the concept of 
world Press unity, in fact the PresB of India may well hope to provide the 
common meeting ground betwe-n the Kress of Asia and the Press of the rest of 
the world. Were again it must be one of our recognised functions to dev-tta 
areater space to news of Asisu countries, to interpret «iih aymp-thy and under¬ 
standing developments in those countries aud to foster friendly relations among 

the P^^^bout*salaries and wages. The minimum standards laid down by 
the I. E. N. 8. after exhausiive all-round consultation* wbb a ^od beginning. I am 



, M ..| lisine has been long overdue and may 

ToML possible or feasible to undertake another investigationand_to modify the 
Tcrnd recommendations which were arrived at wnh considerable difficulty in 1945. 
BntwhHe those who still do not conform lo these proposals-and it is important 
to obaervs that they are meant to be carried out aa a whole- -must do so. I would 
urni individual proprietors to go as far beyond the proposals a. they posaibly can 
to wtisfy the legitimate needs and desires of those who produce their papers. Let 
not the maximum ha confounded with the minimum. I do not, however, wish to 
be misunderstood as making any plea for au increase in the salaries of those who 
already receive handsome salaries and wages on any calculation. 

Friends as we look around us, we see our belovsd country passing through a 
rouch transition to independence. 1 have often during the pa*t months felt a deep 
•rhn in mVbesTt of tbe memorable words uttered by Thomas Paine with refer- 
e?ce to a*somewhat analogous situation in America : “Tb,.e areiimr. that try 

jaw's smils,™ Wb«P l »poko a lew minutes sgo ol power *vi dotfei of th# 
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Pnu, I tu not unmindful of the limitations of my .remarks. We *h«1| not 
neglect our duties. But let it be nodentood that the true remedy of tbe oonnlry'a 
ills lice elsewhere. Need I elaborate the point ? The joint p nblio eppesi just 
issued by Mr. Jinnah and Gandhtji has come him a heartening stuff of fresh air 
and has the conscious and carnost support of countless millions. We endorse the 
sentiment* so well expressed by the leaders end send them oar best wishes mad an 
ateuranoe of our who>ehearted oo-op«rstion. 

We base talked of ludspeadeuee rising on the horiton. We do not like the 
eriassoo stresk* that precede it. Bat they must surely disappear when the eaa 
oomee into full view. 


Resolutions—Modrae—20th. April 1947 

The Oonferenee concluded its aeaeion tbia morning aft' r adopting the resolu- 
tioas passed at the meeting of the Subject# Committee. SjL.uevtdas Q«ndhi 
presided. The following resolutions wen adopted unanimously oy the Conference. 

COUMOSAL Psacs 

The A.-I.N.E.O. wholeheartedly welcomes the joint appeal for communal' 
peace and harmony issued by Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah and calls upon all 
newspapers in the country to work for the establishment of cordial relations be¬ 
tween the communities. 

The A.-I.N.IS.O. is grateful to Mahatma G«i*dhl for the message he has sent 
to the Conference and assures him of the determination of the Press to do all io 
its power towards the restoration of peaceful conditions in this country. 


Fr SB DOJI or TBS Prb»s 

The A.-LN.E.CJ. expresses i s warm appreciation of tbe message from 8ardar 
YaVabhbhai Patel that the relations between the Government and tbe Press must 
be baaed on mutual help, co-operation and understanding of each other's difficulties 
and confidently hopes that the spirit of his message would he observed by the 
Central and Provincial Governments io their dcaliugs with the Press. 

The a.- f.N.k.0, resolves that conventions ev Wed and accepted to meet emer¬ 
gency conditions be reviewed from time to time by the {Standing Committee so aa 
to remove the restrictions on the freedom of me Press with lull appreciation of 
the needs of the situation. Having regard to the co-operatioo of tne Press with 
tiie authorities in the publication of the reports and comments affecting internal 
peace, the Conference is of the view that the Central and Provincial Governm-nts 
should consult the Press Advisory Committees concerned before imposing any 
statutory restrictions calculated to hamper the free discharge of its obligations to 
the public by the Press. 

This Conference appoints a Committee consisting of Sir Francis Low, Bits. 
C. R. Srinivasan, J. N. rmhni and K. r-rinivas-n (Convener) to draft a memoran¬ 
dum to be submitted to the Press Laws Committee and to give oral evidence on 
behalf of th- Conference, if called upon to <lo so. The Committre is empowered 
to co-operate any non-number of the Conference whose help may be considered 
dtsirable. 

I his Conference is of the view that members should pay due attention to the 
copyright laws in force and help to establish sound conventions and calls upon 
the standing .Committee to prepare and circulate a comprehensive note for the 
guidance of tbe Prese. 

__This Conference strongly protests against the special order issued by the 

Government of Bengal imposing restrictions on headlines and size of types and 
^eguesta the Government to withdraw th* order immediately. 

This Conference considers the order of the Punjab Government asking news¬ 
papers to publish matter desired by them aa unjustified and objectionable and 
requests that the order may be withdrawn. 


„ , COBFBRBNOR OF AfllAW PBBSg BOOGRSTBD 

JP° n .L. encu3 . welcomes iho contacts established between the Asistio 
Asian Conference held in Delhi and expresses the hope that 

f A fJi n".-" '*" *• * ° i 
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The A. I. States 9 People’s Conference 

Annual session—Gwalior—18th. to 20th April 1947 

Paadlt Nehru'* Addreis 

_ Addrewlog the All-India States’ People’s Conference which met in Gwalior 

4,16 l 8l £‘ f?** 1 i 841 ’ Pandit Jawakarlal Nehru declared that any Indian 
btate which did not come into the Constituent Assembly now would be treated 
as a hostile State by the country. Such a State, he added, would h&Ve to bear 
the consequence of being so treated. "Our aim at the moment is to liberate 
whatever part of India we can and we shall then deal with the question of 
getting independence for the rest. India's march towards freedom would brook no 
more obstruction*." 

Pandit Nehru said that the League had not entered the Constituent Assembly 
in spite of frequent invitations. The door was still open for the League but he 
wanted to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly would go ahead despite 
everything. The constitution-making had been necessary ev.n pn-viously^but in 
the present context after the British Government's announcement of the decision 
to quit India it was all the more urgent. 

“If any part of the country wanted to remain out of it, they are welcome to 
do so and we on our part will decide what sort of relations we Bhall have with 
them’’, he said. Be pointed out that the Congress bad be*n opposed to the divi¬ 
sion of India but out of practical considerations it had to pass a resolution 
demanding the division of the Punjab. It had done so because there was no way 
out of the situation. 

Bbtbbbkcs to Kashmir 

Pandit Nehru, at the outset, referred to Sheikh Abdullah, who had been 
elected to preside over the session aud said that he could not do so because he 
was behind the prison bars. “When I think of him behind the prison bars, 1 
hang my head in shame. All I can say now is that Kashmir is like a flame in my 
heart, boms day it wilt brinvt forth some result." 

"At thlB critical juncture", Pandit Nebru went on, ''we should not lose our 
temper as it would only harm our cause. Everything has to be viewed as part of 
w bigger whole and not individually. There are important decisions to be made. 
The time is past for passing resolutions and expressing views. We have to chalk 
out a line of aotion and then follow it. Men expression of sentiments is no 
use st all. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the disturbances in the country and said that it 
was unfortunate that there bad been bloodshed during-the past few months. *It 
is our duty to end this bloodshed", ha said. But "I repeat that we have to 
advance in spite of them. They might block onr progress but they cannot atop ns 
altogether. But for these strifes, we eould have devoted ail our attention to vital 
questions like the removal of poverty." 

Beferriog to the Indian States, Pandit Nebru recalled the declaration made 
by the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princea last year urging the Stales to ini¬ 
tiate popular reforms and said that be had welcomed this declaration even though 
it did not come up to expectations. But eren these limited reforms were put into 
effeot, he said. The declaration' remained merely a paper declaration. 
He added that the Oonilitueot Assembly was now engaged in framing a new consti¬ 
tution for a free India. Acceptance of the Cabinet Mission'a plan was—and atilt 
is^a step in the right directiou. 

Constituent Assembly Will Go Ahead . 

Bepreeentatives of Indian States and the Muslim League had not yet parti- 
dotted In the Constituent Assembly, said Pt. Nehru. The League had not entered the 
Assembly, despite fnquent invitations. The door was still open for the League but 
he wanted to make it clear that the Assembly would go ahead with the task of fram¬ 
ing a constitution despite everything. Such constitution-making bad been necessary 
even previously but in the present context—after the British Government's 
announcement of the decision to quit India-it wa* all the more urgent. The 
Congress made it deaf that no part of India would be compelled to join the Union 
against it. wishes and if any part of the country wanted to remain out of it, U 
waa welcome to do so. "We on onr part will then decide what sort of relation* wa 
thall have with them", ha said. 
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Psndit Nehru eaid that rightly or wrongly tome agreement had bees arrived 
at between the Negotiating Committee o( the Prinoe* and the Negotiating Oommittes 
ot the Conetitneot Aaaemhly on the method of eeleotiug the Slates’ repreaeniativea 
for the Anembly. H« reminded the audience that the Constituent Aaiembly waa 
part of the Cabinet Miaaion'e plan and had to work within ita limitations. He 
himaetf wished it bad been poeaible to work on no independent plan of their own. 
But tne question w«» not what waa deairable Or desired bat what waa possible and 
practicable under the circumstances. It was not possible to esk the Prajamandels 
in the various States to send up their own representatives to the Constituent 
Assembly, as the Assembly itself was a creators of the Britiah plaq and waa bound 
by the limitations. One of tbe limitations was that States’ representatives could 
come into the Assembly only through the door held by the Princes. 

When the agreement was reached with tbe Priocee' Negotiating Committee, 
Pandit Nehru said, it bad been made dear that final approval would have to 
come from the people of tbe Bute*. It waa true that certain things were accepted. 
"Though we din not like them, we accepted them oaly because we felt it would 
facilitate the entry of the States into tbe Conetiinent Assembly, be said. 

The Congress, Pandit Nebru continued, bad been very much opposed to • 
dirisHh of India but had recently on practical considerations pasted a resolution 
demanding the division of tbe Punjab. It had doue so because there was no way 
out ot the situation. Tbe question here again wee not of desirability bat of facing 
realities. The same thing applied to Bengal, 

’"We were not satisfied with tbe method of eeleeting States* representatives but 
we had to concede certain points, because we knew tbet if the States joined the 
Assembly, tbe work would be finished more easily. 1 commend you to accept the 
agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committees.’* 

All the Princes did not belong to tbe tame category, Paadit Nehru said. 
There were some who bad done the right thing and declared tbrir willingness to 
come into the Constituent Assembly. They deserved to be congratulated. Others 
were moving aloely putting obstacles in every possible wey. They were finding 
all mannrr ot excuses and demanding all sorts of terms and conditions before 
entering the Assembly. Deploring this “shopkeeper's mentality" Pandit Nebru 
said that a bargaining spirit would not do good to the Princes. It was a very 
shortsighted policy which would result in creating enmity between them and tbe 
rut of India. 

“All those who do not join the Constituent Assembly now would be regard¬ 
ed as hostile 8tates and they will have to bear tbe eoimquencee of being so regar¬ 
ded. Our aim at present is to liberate at much of India as we oeo—half or tbree 
fourths—and then to deal with the question of independence for tbe net. 1 know we 
have had to make a lot of concessions. But sometimes one has to pay a high pries 
in the interest of the country's larger interests,” be eaid. 

Pandit Nthru declared that it wae the duty of tbe Prajemendels to demand 
the settiug up of Constituent Assemblies in their respective States to frame their 
own constitutions. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the setivitiee of the Political Department wbieb, be 
eaid, hsd succeeded in misleading a number of States, Speaking ea a member of 
Interim Government he wauled to make it dear that tho Interim Government was 
unaware of the activities of the Political Department. Officials of the Political 
Department acted secretly and mysteriously. Judging by their setivitiee, it would 
seem that they were interested In dividing the country not Into one or two bite 
but into one hundred or more bite. 

Pandit Nehru also referred to tbe Jamssheb of Nawsnsger't visit to London 
and said: “If be thinks the fntnre plana of India ere to be laid in London, be is 
very much mistaken.'* 

Dr. Pattabbl’a Address 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Working President, addressing tbe Conference In 
tbe absence of tbe President-elect, Shaikh Abdullah eaid that tbe need of the hoot 
wae the forthright declaration of immediate responsible Government in the larger 
States, with a lime limit for tbe fulfilment of tbe declaration, 

, that a date-line be set for the Princes to join the Const!- 

tuent Assembly, following the precedent set by the British Government in their 
statement of February 20, for "it is the time limit that gets things on the move.' 

Of tbe larger States, be continued, there were not more than ten or twelve, 
•ad they should follow tbe lead given by one of their number, namely Cooblfo 
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aod declare tbelr Intention of granting reaponaible Government at a definite time. 
Instead of performing this act of justice which would safeguard their dynastic 
righto, the bigger Princes were dabbling with constitutions which were either 
anto-diluvian or iu any case antiquated. They failed to eee that the same inde¬ 
pendence that reverted to them when the British forces were withdrawn, would also 
revert to their peoples, end then the Princes would be brought face to face with 
them. If the Princea wished to preserve their dynastic righie and monarchy, they 
would have to exploit the lingering sentiment of loyalty for kingship among their 
people, by the timely surrender of power to their real masters, and should elevate 
themselves to the position of constitutional monsrcbs such ae the King of England. 
They would have limited powers and prerogatives but they would have unlimited 
influence as social beads. 

Grouping op States 

Referring particularly to Kashmir and Hyderabad, 6j. Sitaramayya said that 
the situation might be retrieved by timely action. The problems of the two Ststes 
were analogous and other Princes naturally looked to them for guidance though 
oommunalism in Hyderabad so far was not encouraging. Religion must be es¬ 
chewed from politics and India would be free sod independent ody when the big 
States took s nationalist point of visw and joined forces with Indian nationalism. 

The hundred or bundred-and-fifty smaller Ststes with populations of a few 
lakbs and incomes ranging between twenty lakhs sod one crore of rupees should 
be grouped together io unions such as the Deccan States Union. Such groups may 
be mads of iu the regions of Kathiawar and Gujerat, Central India, Rsjpulana, 
the Puujeb, the Hill Stoles of Simla aud the Eastern Agency States. Instead of doing 
this, he said, the Princes of some of these groups were hatching fantastic schemes 
of confederations preserving the individual rights and powers of petty (States and 
Privy Counotl* and bicameral legislatures. Some Princea were talking of complete 
independence with no eeitse of perspective. 

There remained hundreds of email States which were no more than mere 
estates which could only be absorbed into the adjoining provincial areas and their 
Princes oouid be accorded equitable compensation. The areas where these States 
met each other, were centres of corruption and ehonld be eliminated. 

There were some other matters relating to the Indian States which required 
attention. Customs barriers between States led to unnecessary corruption and 
smuggling. ’The problem relating to Jagiidara waa urgent as they vrere both power¬ 
ful and despotic, and they might set tbemselvee up aa independent forces and pre¬ 
vent an understanding between tbe Princes and their people. Their immediate 
abolition would be a blessing for tbe Princes and their people, and would promote 
understanding between tbe two. He Baid that in the provincial elections the abo¬ 
lition of the xamindaris was an election plank and that in States elections too, this 
would have to be adopted unless there wee e private eettlement between the Prin¬ 
ces and the Jagirdart before then. The Uinistera too were enemies of the Princes 
and thia waa largely due to the fact that they felt they would have no future, and 
thtia tried to stand between the Princes and tbeir people. He assured tbe Uiois- 
tera however, that for men of ability there would be plenty of room, and their 
help and guidance would be invaluable to popular ministries inexperienced in the 
arto of government. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramyya said he did not accept tbe excuse put forward by 
some Princea tbat lack of experienced officers prevented them from transferring 
power to popular representatives. Only the practice of aeU-government could fit 
n people for self-government. 

Tbe Political Department 

The Political Department which bad played auch an Important part In the 
affairs of Indian States waa going to close down with the disapperanoe of Para- 
mountoy and there was no need to enter into recriminations at this point. Until 
the transfer of power took place, the Political Department must become a popular 
department like others in the Government of India and ahould he repieced by a 
committee of representatives of tbe Princes and the States people to serve aa a 
liaison body in aii matters affecting tbe State*. 

Referring to the possibility of an all-India Provincial Government replacing 
the present Interim Government, be said that this must be a representative body 
on whlah there ahould be suitable representation of the States peoples. 

Earlier, Dr. Sitaramai/j/a gave a brief review of the States' Peoples' Conference 
and said that the last year bad bean a period of trial to the people of the States, 
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The Government of Indin Act of 1935, . the Capps Mission nod the Cabinet 
Mission bad omitted any reference to the people of the States and referred only to 
the States and the Prinoee. Nevertheless, the people bed forced themselves into tbe 
picture and this was recognised by the Chancellor in bis speech in January 1948 
to tbe Chamber of Princes, saying that there should be a charter of fundamental 
rights in all the States for the people. The Princes* attitude during the Cabinet 
Mission left room for doubt. Although the Chamber claimed to represent the 
Princes, in part it bad representatives of only some of them. Then it had said that 
U would be the organisation to negotiate on behalf of tbe States, while each 
individual Stale would decide whether or not to join the Gonetitueut Assembly, 
fiBPEBSBSTATIOir IS COSBTITTTKNT ASSEMBLY 

The problem of the States and States’ people had been pushed to the fora 
following the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16 and their statement of May 
l'£ regarding paramountcy. So far, he added, negotiations between representatives of 
tbe Constituent Assembly and the Princes had goue fairly smoothly but there had 
come a hitch. Princes as such had no more room in the Constituent Assembly 
than bad Provincial Governors, as the Princea were the future governors of their. 
States. However, a ".ompromUe had been reached regarding representation. There 
still remained tbe difficulty that in many cases, there were do popular assemblies 
in the tiiaieB from which to choose popular representatives sod the Princea wanted 
to LU back on panchayate which were bodies nominated by the lambardars and has 
no elective value. In such oases the popular quotas must be furnished by the 
Regional Councils of the A. 1. 8, P. O. unless some understanding was reached 
before the»m between tbe Princes and tbe Regional Council concerned. 

Concluding, Dr. Sitaramauya said that the time he had looked forward to 
when the Princes and the people would mareh not on parallel but on converging 
lines to the same goal, was within sight. “Let the pomp of royalty and pride of 
person make room for the sovereignty of the people”, who would be ''emancipated 
from tbe thraldom of centuries and united by the ideals of the ages”, he said. 
Then India could lead Asia to freedom. 

The Conference wee attended by 800 delegatee from all over the country 
besides prominent leaders including Acharya Narmdra Dev, Sj. Shankarrao Deo. 
Mrs. Kamaladevi, bj. V. K. Krishna hlenon and others. 


Resolutions—2nd Day—Gwalior—19th April 1947 
The plenary session of the Conference, after three hours’ debate to-night, 
decided to accept the agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committee of 
the Constituent Assembly and the Priuces regarding the method of eleotiou of 
States’ representatives to the Constituent Assembly. The resolution recommending 
to tbe Praja Mandals in the various State*, to co-operate in the eleotiou of States re¬ 
presentatives was passed by an overwhelming majority. Jfiarlier, the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee discussed the draft reeolutiou. 

Pandit Nehru who, as Chairman of the Negotiating Committee of the 
Constituent Assembly, negotiated tbe agreement with the Ptiuoes 
sponsored the resolution. A number of amendments were suggested by the 
delegatee from different States, but mostly they were either defeated or withdrawn. 
Pandit Nehru accepted two or three minor amendments after which the Subjects 
Committee passed it. 

British Declaration welcomed . . , 


. , reiolution read t '‘This Conference welcomes' the declaration made ott 
behalf of the British Government that British authority will finally end in India 
• b K« m £°"« V «V irepeated attempts of the British Power to ignore 

the people of the States and treat them as chattels to be disposed of without any 
reference to them. It wishes to declare clearly and emphatically that no decision or 
solution| of the problemi of tbe States will be binding on the people of tbe State* 
unless it has their explicit approval. r ” 

therefore, doee not consider itself hound by any of the dec!- 
iJ !“*!“ r f , l”!! n<!e V> «* by the negotiating Committee of tbe 

ILL * 0{ tha r ? pld P® M of «wnts and the necessity for quick 

“ prepared to co-operate where this is feasible and In the 

M for ta*'lnZn Hniftn °JL d «* winB op constitutions for the States as well 
w ?■he _ Conference considers the conditions agreed Upon 
between the Negotiating Committee of the States and the Corresponding Commit- 
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tea of the Constituent Assembly wholly unsatisfactory and not in keeping with 
the repeated declarations of tbe State** People’s organisation. Nevertheless beoanso 
of ita desire to co-operate in the rapid framing of the conetitotion of the Indian 
Union based on the declared objectives of the Conetftnent Assembly, it is prepared 
to advise the Praja Mandate to offer their co-operation in the election representa¬ 
tives for tbe Constituent Assembly where this can be done with dignity and in the 
interests of the people. 

‘The Conference has noted the attempts of many of the Rnler* as well at of 
tbe Politloal Department to prevent co-operation of the States with the Constituent 
Assembly. This obstruction which is patently against the interests of both Indin 
os a whole and of the people of States, must be condemned and resisted and it 
mnst be made dear that the people of the States as a whole stand for full co¬ 
operation with the Constituent Assembly. The Conference congratulates those 
State Governments which have already taken steps to co-operate with the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly In regard to others, it calls upon them to rise up with their people 
end declare their partnership in tbe great work of framing a constitution for tbe 
Indian Union. Continued refusal to do so can only mean hostility to the concep¬ 
tion of Indian freedom and must be treated as atich by the people of the States.” 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Ohulam Mohammad Sadiq from Kashmir 
suggesting that the people of the Indian States should be asked by the Constituent 
Assembly to send their representatives directly. Pandit Nehru speaking, on this 
amendment, pointed out that the Cabinet Mission's plan had not provided for sod) 
an entry of States’ representatives into the Constituent Assembly. But after two 
Or three months when we knew definitely who were coming into the Constituent 
Assembly and who were not, then the Constituent Assembly might be compelled 
to aQnaider each a course of action. The amendment was thereupon withdrawn. 

Another amendment sought to replace the word, ’’hostility*' In tbe last line 
of the resolution by the word, “opposition”, on the ground that the former word was 
unduly strong and conuoted bitterness. Declining to accept the amendments, 
Pandit Nehru pointed out the question was oot ono of mildness or otherwise. The 
proposition was that Princes who continued to keep out of tbe Union were hostile 
to the Union. There was no use mincing words. We must lay frankly what we 
felt about it* The amendment was withdrawn. 

Pandit Nehrtt accepted another amendment, moved by Sj. Sarangadhar Dae 
(Orissa States), adding a proviso to the resolution stating that where there was no 
weii-sstabliahed Legislative Assembly in the State*, the only suit able machinery 
for election of representatives was regional counoila of the All India States’ People’s 
Conference, 


Demand for Responsible Government 

The Subjects Committee passed another resolution reiterating the objective 
of full Responsible Government in the States as integral parte of a noited and free 
India. Expressing full agreement on behalf of the people of the States with tbe 
obleotiyee resolution passed by the Constituent Assembly, the resolution endorsed 
determination to set up a free independent Republic of India in whieh all power 
and authority would be derived from the people. 


Paramountey 

A separate resolution on Paramountey and activities of the Political Depart¬ 
ment also passed by the Subjects Committee declares that the continuation of the 
Political Department in its old form with its irresponsible methods of working it 
an anachrouiem and is dangerous to the future of the States' people*. "The Con¬ 
ference reiterates it* strong disapproval of the policy of the Political Department 
wh<eb functions in secret and without the knowledge of tbe people and which 
appears to aim at the constitution of a large number of independent or semi-inde¬ 
pendent units in India- This policy of dividing the country into numerous shreds 
and patches is a menace to the country and must be resisted. While welcoming 
the approaching end of Paramountey, the Conference declares again that power 
and authority must vest in the people. The people of the States have to attain 
freedom not only from British authority but also from automatic rule at present 
prevailing in the State* with a few exceptions. • 

* ''The Conference congratulates some States who have already declared them- ' 
•elves in favour of Responsible Government and take steps to implement these 
declarations. It cells upon others to follow this example by declaring Responsible 
Government aa the immediate eim in view and organising constituent assemblies 
fresly elected by people In each State or in groups of States to frame a constitution 
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baied on Responsible Government. Daring the intervening period, popular Interim 
Governments must be established in the States.” 

Greetings to Sheikh ltd. Abdullah 

The General Council this morning passed a resolution sending its warmest 
greetings to its elected President, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, who is behind the 
prison bars. The resolution pledged to work for the freedom of the people of 
Kashmir for whioh Sheikh Abdullah is suffering. 

Choice of Slates* Delegates 

The agreement arrived at between <he Negotiating Committee of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and the Princes regarding the method of election of States' 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly, was acc-pted by tbe Conference. 

A resolution recommending to the Praja Mandate in the various Sta'ea to 
co-operate in the electioa of States* representatives to the Constituent Assembly 
was also passed. 

Three amendments virtually seeking to aorap the fifty-fifty agreement on the 
choice of 8<ates representatives to the Constituent Assembly (fifiy per cent to be 
Princes’ nominees and fifty per cent to the people’s elected representatives) were 
either ruled out of order by the President. Dr. Pattabhi tjitaramayya or.defeated. 

Pandit Nehru, who waB Chairman of the Constituent A-sojubly's Negotia¬ 
ting Committee when the agreement with the Princes was arrived at, sp he again 
to-night on the resolution. The msin question, he pointed ouc, wss whether the 
people of Indian States wanted to streugthen the Constituent Assembly in all 
possible waye and hasten the framing of the constitution for free India and 
whe'her in the oireumsttnees, it was advantageous for them to co-operate with 
the Constituent Assembly or not. Joining the Assembly u nr even on a fifty-fifty 
basis, he thought, would prove more beneficial to ihe States’ People’s interests 
than a mere iirgative attitude of rejecting the agreement. 

The session also pa-sed resotut one demanding immediate establish¬ 
ment of Responsible Government in «U Indian States and welcoming the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly’s objectives resolution declaring its intention to set up a free 
and independent Republic of India. 

Wm, Not Affect States' Peoples' Interests 

The resolution accepting the Negotiating Committee’s agreement was moved 
by Sj. ffiratal Sattri who ngreed that the terms of the state's People's selection 
provided u.der the agreement fell much below expectations. But he pointed out 
that forc-d by circum-tauoes and with a desire to facilitate the work of the 
Constituent Assembly, the Congress leaders thought advisable to make concessions. 
*1 hat was the only course open wherein State** people could help the country in 
her onward march towards independence. Peo.de of the Stat e mint dfferentiate 
between Princes who were willing to co-operate wi h the Constituent Ass mbly 
and those who were showing hostility. Princes who to-diy refused to listen to tee 
demand* of their people, would soon have to face revolts which would brine 
about their rum. 6 

Urging acceptance of the agreement Sj. Hiralai Ssstri said: "Let us accept 
the agreement that is best iu the circumstances and it will in no way adversmv 
affect .he people of the Indian States." * * 

♦h* . Beh . ar \ La f„S ri *'2i Be 4 the Nawab o! Bhopal's interpretation of 

the Cabinet Mission s_ plan th*t the States were to join the Constituent Assembly 
°«ly after *be constitution had been framed". Did he think that tho leaden 
wonld, after taking great decisions about the country’s future. be still 
arguing with the Princes to penuade them to accept those decisions? It was a 
betrayal by the British Government of the StateB people that Indian leaders had 
? 0me t0 lerm * witb the Princes. Indian States might be 

SSSStl'* tw n,tltU8Dt ^ BB - embly 10 lQT ita Prnj» Mandals in Indian States to send 
Te P rea ® nt *tives to the Constituent Assembly, again tried to move 
ZTAT t0 ‘S e e ? w ‘ in the open session. A ftSaS? &J2S? 

SSSfieSW*^“ *. wi. t* ws, bw«K»rtb7S 
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8jts. Ohatnrvedi (Bheratpur), Ramanand Bajpai and Shakir Ali Sahib (Bhopal) 
opposed acceptance of the resolution, 

Mr. Shakir AU said that the fifty-fifty agreement would ultimately lead to 
the acceptance Of the views of the Nawab of Bhopal. No concession should be 
made to the Rulers, be said, and urged that the resolution should be rejected. The 
speaker alleged that the Nawab of Bhopal had been patting obstacles in the way 
of the country's freedom and asked: “With what face can I go back to Bhopal 
after socepting this resolution which concedes to the Nawab of Bhopal the right 
to select 50 per cent of his State's quota of members for the Constituent 
Assembly?* 

Nehru's Reply to Criticism 


Replying to the criticism. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who spoke, reiterated 
that mere show of temper against the misdeeds of Princes and NawabB would be 
of no use to the States’ people. The main problem facing the Stales' people was 
to decide how to act in the present circumstances. The time for making dry 
speeches was over. He himself used to do bo when he has.young, bnt the situa¬ 
tion obtaining to-day demanded something more positive than mere hnrling of 
abuse. Stating that he was responsible for the resolution under discussion, (’audit 
Nehru said: “I am a man of dignity and I shall never place before you an 
undignified resolution.” 

Pandit Nehru then read out, clause by clause, the terms of the resolution 
and asked what particular provisions in it were objected to. He admitted that he 
himself did not like the 50 per cent formula. If he eouid have had his way, 
he would have called the representatives of the StOus people directly to the 
Constituent Assembly, But takiug into an account the limitations under which 
the Assembly was working, they had per-force to meet the Princca half way. 
'the Constituent Assembly, he asserted, was a Dew weapon in their hands. It 
wae a sovereign body in which the British Government had no say at all. Were 
the States people going to streng’hen the Asiembly or adopt a negative attitude 
and throw away that weapon because it was not all to tb ir liking? He would 
commend acceptance of the resolution ae a practical proposition. 

’ Pandit Nehru accepted an amendment moved by bj SarangadhSr D»s 
(Orissa States) adding a proviso to the resolution stating that Where there was no 
well-esttbliabed Legislative Assembly in the States, the only suitable machinery 
for election of representatives was regional councils of the All-India States 
People’s Conference. 

The resolution was passed by an over-whelming majority. 

Responsible Government in States 

The resolution demanding Responsible Governm-nt immediately in Indian 
HtBtes and welcoming the Constituent Ass-rabiy'e objectives resolu ion was moved 
by Aehrtrpu Narendra fieo who pointed ont that the demand for complete Res¬ 
ponsible Government in the States was one on which no compromise should be 
made In the pr sent context, anything less than complete self-government would 
be ridiculous. sj. Biijnatth Mahoday supported the resolution. 

Resolutions— Third day—Gwalior— 20th. April 1947 


Reforms in States 

The annual session of ’he Conference concluded to-night after passing all 
the resolutions as passed by the Subjects Committee. It was decided to hold the 
next s-esion of the Coherence in Hyderabad. ...... 

The resolution on constitutional reforms expresses deep regret at the fact 
that the Indian States’ Rulers with a few exceptions had failed to show correct 
ancreciation of the great historic chaDgea awaiting the nation in the near future 
an§ had an far taken no adequate steps in the direction of establishing democratic 
Governments in their respective States. _ 

Referring to the various schemes of reforms announced by different States 
within th« last few mouti-a. the resolution says: ‘ All these aobemee are charac¬ 
terised by common and calculated disregard to all principles of democracy and 
freedom These constitutional reforms and a.hemes either make no declaration 
accepting the objective of the establishment of Responsible Government or if 
Shiv make any such declaration, it is not only not unqualified but lacks all 
intentions of anv immediate or ever remote implementation thereof. The nature 
£d St of^ rXm* contained are totally insufficient to fulfil the people.’ 
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demand, since the composition and powers of the proposed legislatures are ex¬ 
tremely defective and restricted ana the executive, even the so-called popular 
element iu them, irresponsible. There are also a large number of other States, 
which so far have kept entirely quiet in the matter of constitutional reforms. 
The Conference, therefore, express strong disapproval of the present satisfactory 
policy of rulers in this matter and strongly urges immediate adoption of radically 
different policy so as to meet the pressing demand of the people for the 
establishment of full Responsible Government in the States in the immediate 
future. 

Reforms In Travaneore 

The resolution on Travaneore views with concern the “persistent fsuppresBion 
of civil liberties in the State.” Labour organisations had been suppressed and 
Trade Union activities paralysed. Many Trade Unions were kept under ban, 
advantage being taken of the disturbances created by labour which led to violence 
under Communist leadership in some areas, where Martial Law was proclaimed 
and large number of labourers shot dead The Travaneore Government was not 
inclined to establish a democratic Government, as evidenced by the recent pro¬ 
mulgation of the Constitution Act. which was not calculated to transfer power to 
the people. The Conference approved the stand taken -by the State Congress 
that the reforms were unacceptable, that a Constituent Assembly should be 
brought into b-ing to frame a constitution for the State and that an Interim 
Popular Government be immediately established.” 

In a resolution on Faridkot, the Conference regretted that the Ruler had not 
kept the agreement between him and Pandit Nehru to have an impartial enquiry 
by the Chief Justice of Faridkot into the excess committed by the State officials 
during the Satyagraha Campaign, Condemning this ’breach of agreement’, the 
resolution said.that the Conferenca expected the ruler to implement the agree¬ 
ment without delay. 

On the proposed scheme of confederation in Kathiawar States, the Conferenca 
expressed the opinion that this scheme initiated by the Jam Saheb of Nn wan agar 
waa an attempt to obstruct and sabotage the realisation of India’B Independence 
based an demo 'ratio principles of free democratic grouping. All such attempts 
at groupings and confederations should be effectively resisted by the people, unless 
they received free and explicit consent of the people of the areas concerned. 

Grouping of State* 

A separate resolution on grouping of States declared: For competent units 
the Federal Union will be able to maintain modern and progressive standards 
of administration. Only those States that have a population of about 50' lakhs 
of peoples and a revenue of about eight crores of rupces^ould be considered as 
fit units for the purpose of Federal Union, provided suitable exception might be 
made for adequate reasons. In any event, such units must have sufficient 
resources and be capable of maintaining modern and progressive standards of 
administration. 

“The rest of the States not capable of answering such standards can only 
exist aB suitable groups formed on the basis of geographical continuity, historical 
tradition and cultural homogeneity and linguistic unity. Such group shall as 
far as possible come up to standard ‘individual States' and be administered as 
composite units The rest of the States should be absorbed into adjacent appro¬ 
priate Provincial areas and cease to exist as Indian States, 


Criticism of Reforms In Bhopal 

The resolution on Bhopal refers to the recent reorganisation in the Govern¬ 
ment made by the Nawab of Bhopal and says: “Of the three new Ministers, one 
is taken from the Muslim League, one from Hindu Sabha and the third from, 
the so-called Congress 0 mmittee of Bhopal, which is defunct and not allowed 
to work in_the State. The Bhopal State People's Conference, which is the ODly 
representative political body in the S'ate. has been conveniently ignored. The 
Government is said to be an interim agreement, which will function during 
Nawab. But it has also been made quite clear that the 
Government will not be responsible or democratic. 

declaration, it has been stated that these three Ministers enjoy the 
of those Muliatit pe0 P ,e ®? wel * *® °f the political parties. The fact is not one 
been ualrcm£in fc £ r ?i, enjoy r °° n * i<ienCQ of people, but of the Nawab, who has 
committee, appointed by° pM * by nominaliog tham t0 the varioa » 
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"The Nawab of Bhopal haa refuted to implement hie declaration of Jane 
1946 wherein he promised to consult nil the political parties in the State. He 
haa also failed: (1) to increase the elected elements in the Legislative Council 
baaed on adalt franchise: (2) to amend the existing laws on democratic lines: 
(3| to hold freoh elections to the local bodies; (4) to declare fundamental rights 
and (5) constitute a Public Service Commission. 

•‘The Nawab haa, on the other hand, suppressed effectively all civil liberties 
of the people by the promulgation of Section 144 and enforcement of the public 
Safety ordinance and the Defence of Bhopal Bulea throughout the Siate with 
the active support of the three newly appointed reactionary Ministers. 

“The conference, therefore, condemns the attitude taken by the Nawab of 
Bhopal, who also happens to be the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and 
oalls upon the people of Bhopal to unite to take such steps as are necessary to 
realise their political aspirations. 

The resolution on Kashmir and Hyderabad views with “deep concern the 
rapidly deteriorating situation in the two States in respect of internal harmony 
and progress* 

“In Kashmir’', the resolution states, “ruthless repression of the people’s 
liberties has been going on for the last eleven months, carrying in its wake 
maBB arrests, shootings and death and the unbalancing of the social and public 
life of the State. There is an acute ahortge of food and other necessities of life. 
The situation there 1 b more complicated due <o the continued detention of Sheikh 
Abdullah, President of the AlMnaia States People’s Conference and his colleagues, 
which constitutes a standing insult to the people of Indian States. 

“In Hyderabad too, civil liberties continues to be stifled more or less as of old 
particularly in districts wh> re the normal functioning of the State Congress has 
been made well nigh impossible. Communal bitterness caused by the deliberate 
encouragement given to communal and -other vested reactionary elements is 
spreading more and more and the State Government have so far taken no effective 
steps to check it. In the agrarian districts, mass exploitati n and victimisation 
of peasants and tenants continue and recent crisis in the Nalgonda District still 
shows no chance of solution. Meanwhile, poor peasants are victimised and 
harassed and no attempt is being made to loox into their grievances.” 

Expressing ‘resentment* at the ambiguous stand taken by the Governments 
of Kashmir and Hyderabad in regard to the Constituent Assembly, the resolu¬ 
tion says: “In both the Stales, popular organisations have boycotted the State 
Legislatures. These bodies do not thuB represent popular opinion and cannot, 
therefore, be taken to represent the people. Their unsuitability to aend re¬ 
presentatives to the Constituent Assembly is, therefore, patent. The method of 
electing representatives from these States, therefore, remains unsettled. 

“An impression is, however, sought to be created in the minds of ine people 
•at large that Kashmir and Hyderabad can exist as independent^ entities on the 
termination Of British authority and power. The Conference wishes to make 
it clear that Kashmir and Hyderabad—aa also the other Indian States—cannot 
bo allowed to remain ontside the orbit of Independent India, muoh less can 
they be allowed to determine their own internal constitutional structure without 
the sanction of their people. Such an attempt will always be resented by the 
people and if necessary even resisted." . . ... . 

Conveying greeting to people of these two States, the resolution assured 
them of complete support of the States peoples. 



League Agitation in Punjab & Frontier 

Muslim National Guards Declared Unlawful 


Lahore—24 Ul. January 18*7 

8even top-racking Muslim League leaders of the Punjab were arrested la 
Lahore to-day in the coarse ai police raids on the headquarters ol tbs Muslim League. 
Nations! Guards. 

They were Khan JfWihar Sustain Khan of Mam dot, President or the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League, Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din, former President of the Punjab 
Provincial Congress Committee, Mian Alumtaz Daulatana, Secretary of the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League, Begum Shah Nawaz, u.i.A. (Punjab), Sutdar Shaukat 
Bay at Khan, former Minister of the Punjab, Mr. Firot Khan Noon, former Indian 
High Commissioner in i-ondon aud formi-r Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Counoil, and Syed Amir Sustain Shah, Provincial Salat of tbs Muslim League 
National Guards. 

They were arrested on a charge of obstructing the Police in the' seBrch of the 

? remises of the National Guards HQ. the search was made under orders of the 
’unjab Government declaring the Muslim League National Guards and the Rash- 
triya 8 a ay am Bewnk Sangh as unlawful bodies under Bee 18 of the Oriminnl Law 
Amendment Act of 1908. 

Nows of the arrest of the League leaders spread over the city like wild Bre, 
resulting in the suspension of business in the Muslim quarters. Demonstrations 
were held by Muslim crowds in different parts of the city. They were, however, 
dispersed by the police after the arrest of their ringleaders. 

In the evening, a Muslim crowd staged a demonstration in front of the Civil 
lines police station where the League leaders were lodged, i he demonstrators were 
dispersed by the police by respiting to lathi charge throe times, resulting in injuries 
to over a d sen persons. 

Protest meetings were held in mosques all over tbs town after Friday congre¬ 
gation prayers when the action of the Punjab Government in declaring the Muslim 
League National Guards an unlawful body aud arresting the League leaders wag 
condemned. 

British Troops Standing by aa Precautionary Step 
Lahore—25th. January 1847 - British troops were celled out this evening and were 
standing by at Police^ HQ, in the city aa a precautionary measure, while Muslim 
League followers continued to demonstrate against the Punjab Government's ban. 
on the Muslim League National Guards. 

More League workers, including 17 mlas, were arrested by the police for: 
defying Government's orders, By dusk 51 persons were arrested, bringing the total 
number of arrests sines yesterday to 104. The Provincial League Assembly Party 
decided to defy the ban on assemblies and processions. 

The Punjab Premier, Malik Sir Khitr Bayat Khan Tiwana, wbo had been in 
Delhi for the last two days and met the Viceroy and the G-iu-O, returned here 
today. The Punjab Government in a communique today emphasised that they have 
“no desire to attack the Muslim League or to arrest its members, hut they oau 
not permit deliberate defiance of the ordinary law or of emergency orders which' 
were issued solely to maintain communal peace." 


In Other Cities 

Meanwhile in other cities inolnding Simla, Bombay, Madras, Muslims observed 
hartal and Muslim students absented themselves from schools and colleges. Elaborate 
police arrangements were reported from ell cities. 

In Bylhet day labourers ref rained from work. A public meeting presided 
^ Mania* Abdul Bamid, Deputy Leader of the League Parliamentary 
Party, passed a resolution condemning the Punjab Government's action and calling 
upon Muslims to take co-ordinated action, 

T _ 3 ? Maslim Shops were closed in protest against the arrest of 

v i chops wares closed to protest against the Punjab 

body! * declaration of the Bashtriya Sewak 8angh as an unlawful 

from * an^earlV K**,,# 1 *ent round the Muslim localities 

u m an early hour of the day In motor lorries to ensure complete hartal. All 
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Muslim shops, business organizations and educational institution* joined the 
hartal. Tram and bus traffic in Muslim localities remained aotpeoded. 

)n Karachi, the Siud Government pasted orders withdrawing criminal proced- 
Inga against 3? city Muslim League National Guards who were arrested after a 
demonstration et the Sind Secretariat on Jan 0. 


Demonstrations and Arreat* Continue 

Lahore—26 tb. January 1947.—Six Muslim League ML As—the Khan of Mamdot, 
President of the Punjab Provincial League, Mr. Firoz Kban Noon, former Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council, Harder Snaukat Hayat Khan, former Minister 
of the Punjab, Begutn Shah Nawaz, Mr. Mamtaz Daulatana, and Mian Xftikbaruddin 
— were released from the Lahore Central Jail at 11-10 p.m. today. Two other 
Muslim League workers, namely Begum Kamaluddin and Byed Amir Husain Shah, 
provincial organizer of the Muslim League National Guards, arrested along with 
the MLAa on Friday, were aiso released. 

While League followers for the third day today demonstrated against tbs 
Punjab Government’s ban of the Muslim League National Guards and took out 
processions in defiance of the Punjab Public Safety Ordioaooe, police pickets in the 
eity were strengthened and arrests were continued, the total rising to 129, 

Malik Sir Kbizr Hayat Kban T’iwana, Premier, held a conference with faia 
Minister* to discuss the situation arising out of the ban on the National Guards end 
also ou the Rashthya 6 way am Bewak Bangh. 


In Otheb Oitieb 

In Jullondur League followers observed bartal for a second day today. Late 
last night a public meeting was held inside the Imam Nasurnddio Shrine when 
speeches were made criticizing the arrest of League leaders. A strung contingent 
of police was posted outside the mosque. After the meeting there was a procession. 
A few batches of Muslim women also went round the city last evening carrying 
green flags. , 

Yesterday the police resorted to a mild lathi charge when a mob attacked the 
jail premises oo the Grand Trunk Road where some Muslim demonstrators, earlier 
arrested, were lodged. Four persons were reported tohsve been injured, one seriously. 
An Assistant Bub-inspector and a constable reoeived injuries. 

in Jhanei, a majority of Muslim ebops observed bartal. Muslim student* abstained 
from classes and paraded the streets. 

In Bombay, the Provincial Muslim League met yesterday and passed a resolu¬ 
tion condemning the Punjab Government’s action against the Muslim League National 
Guards and supporting the stand of tbs League leaders in the Punjab. 

In Gawnpore, where a hartal was observed yesterday, a meeting of Muslim 
Students and subsequently a mass meeting held in the Muslim League Hall, Mr. 
Mohammed Yekoub, ml*, preeidiug, passed similar resolutions of protest. The 
police peacefully dispersed a prooessiou organized by the etndente. 

In Madras, while some Muslim shops and bueinees houses remained dosed, 
most of the Muslim students, including students of the Muslim Women's College 
and tho Muslim Girls High School. Royapettah. stayed away from their classes. 
Moat of the students of the Government Muslim College and the High School 
attached to it met in the college compound and pissed a reeolation of protest and 
demanded the unconditional release of the arrested League leaders in the Punjab. 

In Rangoon, most of the Muslim shops remained closed. Protest meetings were 
being orgsuized by League followers. , , „ „ ..... 

In New Delhi, a protest meeting wse held by League followers at which Mr. 
Zakir Hussain Moshhsdi said that the Lahore arrests marked the beginning of a 
revolutionary era in the history of tho Muslim struggle for independence, 


A Ian 
- provincial 


attended meeting of Hindus held in Diwan Hall by the Delhi 
jrroT„indu Mabasabha passed a reeolotion condemning the order of the Delhi 
Administration banning tbs annual session of the Rashtriya Hwayam Bewak ,Ssngb 

at an "attack on the civil liberties of the people." 

In Aorangabad. all Muslim shops remained closed on Friday. Students of 
Oamania College and High School left tbeir class rooms. Muslim League leaders 
addressed a meeting iater in the evening. . 

At Ludhiana 3? Leaguers including Nawab Lhasa All were arrested for 
taking out a procession in contravention of the Public Safety (Ordinance. Muslim 
women also took out a procession but none was arrested. The processionists raised 
slogans suchse “Khizr Wazsrst Murdabad" (down with Kbizr Ministry) and 
•'flindn-Mueiun ek ho jao". Hindus and Muslima Unite). 
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Lesders Daly Government Ban 

Lahore—27th January 1947—A mammoth public meeting ta defiance of the 
Punjab Public Safety Ordinanco was held under the auspices of the Muslim League 
outside Mocki Gate ibis afternoon. A detachment of Police Waa preaent, but they 
did not interfere with ‘the meeting. The Khan of Mamdot and-Malik Firoz Khan 
>ioon ■ were among the eight League leaders who addressed the meeting. 

When the meeting ended, the people came Out in a procession led by the 
League leaders. A police party which accompanied them did not interefere. 

Addressing the gathering, Miuo Munitaz Oaulatana, Secretary, Provincial 
Muslim.League, said that the; would fi?ht dll tbe people of the Punjab regained 
their civil liberties. It was purely a political movement without auy communal 
colour, he said. 

Nearly 500 Muslims were arrested in the Punjab to-d&y in connexion with 
the civil disobedience launched by the PPML. according to reports received from 
various towns in the Province, 

A total of 90 Leaguers were arrested in Lahore to-day for alleged contraven¬ 
tion of the Punjab Public Safety Ordinance by leading processions. 

A procession of about 50 Muslim women started from Mozang in the morning 
and wending its nay on Temple Road emerged on the Mall and marched towards 
the Lower Mali, The police did not interfere. 

Ban on League Guards Withdrawn 

Lahore—28th January 1947—The Punjab Government withdrew the bant 
imposed on the Mpsilm League National Guards and the Baetriya 6 way am Sewak 
8angb on Jau. 24. Auuouucemeut to this effect was made today by Sir Khizr 
Hayat Khan, Premier. 

Strd«r Shaukat By at Khan, Begum Shah Nswsz, Mian Amiruddin, Mayor of 
Lahore, Mr. Firoz Khan Noon aud Mias Zahida Hyat, daughter of late Sir 
bikaudet Hyat Khan, were arrested today for taking out processions. They were 
taken out of Lahore to different places and released. All others arrested today 
were similarly let off 

Pbbmieb’b Statembst 

The Punjab Premier in his statement withdrawing the baa said: 'To my 
statement of Jan. 26 1 endeavoured, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, to 
make It clear that in declaring the Baahtriys Swaysm Bevsk Sangh and tbe Muslim 
League National Guards unlawful associations the Punjab Government waa uot 
attacking any political party. The declarations were part of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment's policy for the maintenance of communal peace. There has been considerable 
uneasiness both among Muslima and non-Muslima over the alleged collection of arms 
by private volunteer bodies and 1 expected that the declarations would be accepted 
in tbe same spirit as other emergency measures which have been necessary 
during the past difficult months and have nndoubtedly saved tbe Punjab from 
communal disorder. 

‘‘Unfortunately an impression peraista that tbe Punjab Government did intend 
to attack the Muelim League as a party. The Punjab Government is determined 
to remove this impreasiou in tbe iutereetB of communal peace and has accordingly 
decided to withdraw the declarations agsinat the RSftS and the ULNG. The 
Government is prepared to take the riek involved iu order to set all doubts 
finally at rest. 

‘■But in the present state of communal feeling no Government can agree to 
the general withdrawal of emergency restrictions, particularly those on proce¬ 
ssions and meetings, and the Government ioteada to maintain and enforce 
such restrictions sb it considers essential, Persons who break the law will be 
adequately dealt with. 

*‘I appeal to the members of all communities to support the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in maintaining order and communal peace." 

Official Fbess Communique , 

Lahore—90th. January 1947—“Tbe situation an a whole boa shown noticeable signs 
of improvement both in Lahore sod Amritsar,” said a Press communique issued 
by the Punjab Government at 6 p.m, today. 

It adds : “The leaders of tbe movement were arrested at Lahore, last night. 
Processions of students moved in email groups asking Muslim shop-keepers to 
observa bsrtsi. The students also organized themselves into a targe procession. 
Thera were only 10 arrests yesterday while 72 persons were removed outside Lahore 
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•nd let off. Reporta from Amritsar indicate that processions, were Ignored except 
in oases where violence was apprehended. A few processions were of course taken 
out, but the; were smaller than the day before. The hartal has been abandoned 
and all Muslim shops are open as usual. 

“Further reports from other districts indicate signs of returning sanity and 
looal leaders seem'inclined to be reasonable. Only sporadic activity in the Bhape 
of small processions woe shown in some of the other distriots and most of the 
arrested persons were subsequently released. News received from Ambala indicate 
that adults were not forthcoming for arrest but boys came forward instead. 

‘'Mianwsli and Simla are both unaffected to date and iu Slalicot also the 
agitation ie quite peaceful, Processions continued to be taken out at Multan but 
there was no interference with them by the police. Fourteen arrests were made at 
Rawalpindi on Jan. 29, of whom Vi were released later. No arrests are reported 
from Campbellpur, The South-East Punjab showed very little activity and only a 
few arreeta are reported," the Note concludes. 

In an interview! the Premier of the Punjab said that the Provincial Govern* 
ment bad no desire to auppress the Muslim League. At the same time hie Govern¬ 
ment would not yield to any. threat intended-to lead the province into political 
chaos. He made it cleat that bis Government was determined to preserve the Punjab 
from communal strife u by which other provinces had been torn. 

The Punjab Government bad no desire, be said, to damage any political party. 
He had taken the risk to withdraw the ban on tbs MLNG and the KSSS. The 
Provincial League leaders, however, in their statement after tbe withdrawal of 
the ben bed become known, seemed to have made it clear tbit they attached rela¬ 
tively little importance to tbe removal of the ban. 

He appealed to nil political parties to aupport him in defending demoeretio 
principles and maintaining communal peace. 

Sir Khizr Hnyat alleged that tbe League, unable to secure a majority to form 
a Ministry, thought itself,-justified to.dieloctge the Coalition Ministry by a show of force. 


Clashes in Amritaar and Jnllundur 

Lahore—24th. February 1947—Muslim League demonstrations in the Punjab 
today were marked by clashes between the police and demonstrators at Amritsar 
and Jullundur. 

An official announcement this evening described the situation in Amritsar as 
“exceedingly serious." There had been firing on several cessions by the polioe 
and troops had been called out to help the police in restoring order. 

Meanwhile, the acting President of Provincial Muslim League Mautana 
Dawood Gbaznavi. retnred to Lahore this afternoon by air (rom Karachi, bringing 
with him a sealed cover from Mr. Jianah to be delivered to Mian Iftirkar-ud-Lin 
at tbe Kasur jail. . - . 

It waa stated that Mr. Jinnab bad left the decision about a settlement of the 
Muslim League-Puoiab Government dispute to the provineial League leader*, 
subject to the condition that the understanding and compromise reached should 
be honourable. 

League Agitation in Punjab Called of 

Lahore—zfeth. February 1947.—A compromise between tbs Punjab Govern¬ 
ment eud tbe Muslim League in connexion with the 34-day-old agitation in tbe 
Punjab waa announced this afternoon. __ . . _ . 

The Khan of Msmdot, President of tbe Punjab Provincial Muslim League, 
called off tbe Muslim League civil disobedience following the compromise. 

Tbe following are terma of the compromise: (1) The ban on publie meeting* 
to be removed, (2) Government to bring forward such legislntion as may be con¬ 
sidered necessary to preserve peace and public order in place of tbe present Punjab 
Safety Ordinance (i) the release of alt prisoners detained, under trial or oonvicted 
in connexion with tbe movement other than those accused or convicted of offences 
under Seo. 325 or of more serious offences under the lndisn Peutl Code; sod (4) 
the ban On processions to continue. ... , , . 

The Government, accordingly, passed orders for the release ol about 
1500 civil disobedience prisoners. 

Important lenders including Khan of Mamdot, Malik Flroz Khan Noon, Sardar 
Bbaukat Bay at Khan, Mian Milmtez Daulatana and Mian Iftirkhar-ud-Din, were 
released from this afternoon. 

Punjab Ministry Resigns 

Labors— 3rd March 1947—The Premier of the Punjab, MalUc Sir Khizr Hayat 
yh»n Tiwana, submitted the resignation of t hi» Cabinet to-day. 
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Annonncing the resignation of the Governmeht, ta hferiav^ HTO tat 
made it impeiitive that parties I* the Province mustbe brought faoe,,to 
with stark realititiea and must name to grips direct with the problems of the 

^ |a ngf incumbent on me to leave the field dear for the Muslim League 
to come to anch arrangements vis-a-vis the other parties aa it might consider in 
the beat interests of the Muslima and the Province. _ . .. . . 

He added, "If I were now to continue to lead a Coalition in which the 
Muslim League is not represented, tbia might put in serious jeopardy such ohances 
■I might otherfriee exist of a settlement being arrived at between the communities 

in Ra ; d , hat , Hbe basic fact of the situation is that the provinee haa 

been suddenly confronted with the main constitutional problsm and in ronformity 
with the policy to which I have throughout adhered the responsibility for dealing 
with this problem on behalf of the Muslima must continue to rest with the .Muslim 

“‘ j0r £ Heyat added: “In view of the step that 1 have taken, it is needless 
for me to stress that I ahali be ever ready to promote the cause Of 
communal harmony and thfichancos of communal lettltmWt IQ the proviuce as fat 
is it mittht be within my power, and shall not grndgs any sacrifice that might 
help to achieve thla muen-to-bc-deaired consummation. _ . 

In another statement lets on Sunday night the Premier said: “In the course 
of my statement issued on Feb 86 [ eoid that UMG’s announcement of Feb. 20, bad 
oreated an entirely new aituation in which the leaders of all parties in the Punjab 
must decide how the province should face the future. 1 have_since given most 
anxious consideration to tho situation with which the eountry is now faced, and 
after matnre deliberation have arrived at certain conclusions which take the 
opportunity of msking public. 

“Last year, when on the invitation of H. E. the Governor, I took upon myself 
the responsibility of forming a Coalition Government, I was convinced that the 
beet interests of the province and of ell patties would be served by the admioistra- 
lion being run by a non-eommunat party or coalition. 

Disturbances in Lahore 

Lahore—4th. March 1947 —Thirteen persons were kiHed and 88 injnred in 
dlstnrbaocee which occurred in Lahore today following the resignation of the ' 
Punjab Coalition Ministry. The police had to reeort to firing and lathi charge 
to disperse unruly crowds several times. 

The demonstrations, which m *re staged to mark resentment against the pro¬ 
posed League Ministry in the Punjab, culminated in a riot in the afternoon in the 
walled city of Lahore resulting in many casualties. The trouble later spread to 
other part# of the city and the.e were pitched battles hi the streets. 

Military were called oat towsrda the evening to assist the civil police in 
controlling the sitnation. Curfew was also enforced from 8 p. m. to 7 a. m. 

Earlier in the day, a pitched battle took place between students of local 
schools and colleges and a police force. The (indents burled brickbats at the 
police and the Utter fired several rounds. About 80 policemen End 80 students 
sustained injuries. 

The police held up a procession in a main business centra of the city, but 
later allowed it to proeeed after hurried telephonic consultations between leaders 
and the authorities. 

Lola Bhimaen Sachar, Finance Minister itt the Tiwane Cabinet, led a prooe- 
■eion to the Punjab Assembly Chamber where it terminated. Addressing a huge 
crowd, Mr. Sachar said s ‘-I, as a member of the Government, hereby declare that 
you have every right to take out processions. But remember at the same time 

v°« have to be perfectly .non-violent In carrying on your political activities.” 
Mr. Sachar Warned the majority community In ihe province against any attempt 
•* usurping' the rights ot the minorities and urged the Leagae leaders “to place 
(belt cards on the table so that the minorities should know tbe sort of Ministry 
they are going to form in ths province." He Bald; “We do not want to under' 
mine the strength of the majority community or to reduce it to tbe status of a 
minority. But the fact still remains that they cannot allow the installation of * 
purely communal Ministry." 


Lahore—5th. 

tnetlon under See 


Seel ton 9S Prod aimed in the Punjab 
'* “* r *h *847—The Governor of the Punjab issued to- 
c 93 of ths Government of India Act, J936i - * 


day d prods- 
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. Panjab Assembly was prorogued by the Car era or sinee no alter* 
native Ministry eould be formed. . 

In a statement the Governor said: '•The decision of the Coalition Ministry 
to leave office forthwith, the prorogation of the Punjab Legislative Assembly and 
the ieeoe of a proclamation under See 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
nave been formally announced. It may help the publio to understand the situa¬ 
tion if I explain it less formally. 

“Constitutionally, no province can be without a Government for any appreciable 
time. When a Ministry resigns, the normal course is for its member* to remain 
in office until their encceasora are ready to take over from them. On this occasion 
lira Coalition Ministers, for reasons which they have made ' public, have decidrd 
not to remain in office. The gap oauaed by their departure must be filled, sod the 
only possible method of filling it immediately is by a proclamation under See 93 
of tbe Government of India Act, 1935, wbioh transfers ail responsibility to the 
governor. 

“This is the first proclamation of the kind ever made in the Punjab and I 
hope that it will not have to remain in force for very long. 

“While attempts to form an alternative Ministry continue, my first task 
mnat be to restore and maintain order in Lahore end elsewhere and to prevent 
farther disorder. Communal rioting causes nothing but misery and does not ad- 
yap ce the inteteats of any community. 

“Severe restrictions on meetings, processions and gatherings will be needed 
In Lahore for some days. These 'restrictions are essential if order fs to ba main¬ 
tained, and I trust that leaders of all communities will co-operate with the autho¬ 
rities in enforcing them.” 

Meanwhile, after a quiet night, there was a recrudescence of communal trou¬ 
ble today in Lahore and clashes occurred in vsrioue parts of the city. Tbe polios 
Jmd to open fire on several occasions to bring the situation under controt. 

1 here were stray cares of subbing in _ different parts of the city. Mobs made 
attempts to set fire to shops and buildings in one of the business centre* of the 
city. Business' was practically suspended and traffic came to a standstill in the 
affected «rp&8. * 

The API n«id that 17 person* were killed and 89 injured in tody's dietur- 
bancea and police firing. 

Official Toumuniqub 


The Punj-b Government issued the following communique this evening on 
the situation in L>bore:— 

‘■The trouble in Lahore on March 4 originated w>th the taking out of a pro¬ 
cession through Anarknii Bazar at about lO a. m. come 200 to 300 men walked 
through the bazar shou ing slogans and forcibly hauling d >»n nags from shops. 
The tftaU n House officer, New Anarkali p lice etati n, br. ke up the pro. esaion. 
Later it became apparent that most of toe cruwd intended to make for tbe district 
courts. The officer deputed a p lice force to go »he»d and bar their entrance. It 
had hardly ak*n up jib p>sitioo when tbe crowd arrived and went airtight fur 
them : one of the aaaint-nt aub-inapectora fired three revolver shots, but he and the 
others" were injured and quickly over-powered. 

“In the meantime the lhputy Bnp noieodentol Police. Lahore, had received 
fnform-tion that a proceasinn wan moving in the direo ton of the district courts 
and telephoned the inspector in obarge »f he resetves poet.d inside tbe Brcre'aiiat 
to proceed to the courts at cnee with two p lice r- Bern a. As 'he reserve* slighted 
from their lorries they were wt upon oy the crowd. Most of tom were badly 
toiSed and an attempt by the inspect.* to restore tbe n.itm inn by using hia 
revolver failed. The ctuwd matched to the police office rome J50 yard* away, 
wW it joined the students of a college «hO were eng.ged ,n throwing stone* at 
irate Ben Tv 'Ihe Deputy Superintendent ofPolicr, L-hore, wsa obliged 
to dS u e offi“ ga».d to^rn ire. “even round, were fired with result. « yet 
unknown, but U iahelitved that two of tbe rioters were injured. At this stage 
reinforTemente arrived. Large crowds barrrd tbur pa*.age and it was necessary for 
them to fire two rounds to enable tbe par>y to get through. Tbe D. L G. received 
• brick injury and tbe window screen of his 'ruck wa* ►m.ehed. _ 

-Finding «be situation at the police office under con rol tbe D.I.G. proceeded 
t courts where he w»a infrrmed tbai a.Urge crowd bad assembled in 
the h G.ll B*gh area some 500 yard* away and bad assaulted two comtablr* Ha 
JSpSmtdy pealed there with a police force and dispersed tbe crowd. So far 
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me can be s.certained, some 40 policemen received injuries in the course of tie 

“ 0rD The e Irowd ^ the Qoa , BtRh Kea comprised mainly of college students. After 
m.eting had been broken up, a procession was formed and marched to tie 
Assembly shooting slogans. From toe Assembly it went to the office of the League 

P “^r d th. U ^fi«noon, leaders including Master T.ra Singh, GieniZait.r Siugh 
and Dr. Gopioband Bhargava met and were reported to have decided that only 

slogans should b» shouted. .... cut.. 

Rioting broke out in different parte of the town on the afternoon of Bareli 4, 
The immediate cause appears to have been tbe shouting of slogans by a small group 
of persons in the Rang Mahal ares. .... ... 

r Tbe two areas immediately affected by the rioting were Bitla Mendtr which 
ia between Shahlami-and Lahnri Gates and Cboak Mali which is' near L.hori 
Gate. The police were soon on the scene and succeeded in localizing the 

"Curfew «u imposed with effect from 8 p. m. to 7 a. m. on March 4, and the 
night passed off peacefully except for an alarm in the Mozang area." 

Curfew in Multan 

5th. March 1947 A numb-r of persona were killed and many injured in a 
dash here today, The Dietriot Magistrate imposed curfew in the city from 6 
p.m. to 7 am. and banned all public meetings and processions for one month under 
the Panjab Public Safety Ordinance. 

A Government communique on the situation in Multan and Guiranwaia says: 
"Outside Lahore the areas effected so far are stated to be Multan and Gujranvala, 
A message received at 2 p.m. on March 6 from Multan stated that rioting on a 
large scale had broken out there and that casualties were heavy, in Gujranwala, 
about 6,000 persona attended a meeting on March 4. About 500 - men of the 
minority community of Karaoke Mandir went to the railway station on March 4 
when they broke down the fences and placed girders and barrels on the railway 
lines. Signal wires were damaged and the signal cabin was set on fire. Doors ana 
windows uf the quarters occupied by employees were smashed. The police managed 
to disperse this crowd and trains were safely passed. 

“The conduct of Sikh and Hindu crowds in Lahore on March 4 was notice¬ 
ably anti-police, prisumabiy because of the early firing on a crowd without full 
knowledge of the circumstance ifiat necessitated the firing. Professions during the 
course of the day seemed to make a point of picking out solitary police officers 
and assaulting them. Islands College students were instructed to see that Muslima 
kept away com demonstrations, nnd the Muslim League Working Committee 
issued instructions to all district and city League committees in the province to 


remain calm and on the defensive. „ 
assembled and not to assume the offensive, 
have their houses. 


Muslim League Nation«1 Guard* are to be 
Muslim women have been forbidden to 


"'lbs District Magistrate, Lahore, has imposed a ban on meetings and proces¬ 
sions in Lahore. Curfew imposed last-night is to run for a period of ton dsys in 
the first instance." 

Improvement in situation in Lahore 


Lahore—-6th. March 1947.—The communal situation in Labors was stated to have 
considerably improved. There were some scattered cases of stabbing and a few 
isolated clashes this morning, bnt the situation had been quiet einoe midday. Military 
pickets had been posted in the worst affected areas and tioopB and police wers 
patrolling the streets. A strict curfew was enforced between tbe hours of b p.m. 
sod 7 a,m. and was extended to oover the Bader Bazar area of the canton¬ 
ment. 

* , 4jP? aM committee, consisting of the Khan of Mamdot, Master Tara Bingb, 
Lala Bbimseo Sscher, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 8*rdar 8wsran Bingb, Dr. 
Go pi ah end Bhargava, Mian Iftikharuddin, Mian Mnmtaz DauUUna and Mr. O. E- 
Gibbons, was formed. It held a meeting this morning and deoided that 
members of the committee ahonld tour the city exhorting the people to maintain 
peace and order, s 

Arsen and looting in Rawalpindi 

Lahore—6th. March 1947.—While the situation here, according to a Punjab 
Govern meat communique, showed “considerable improvement," Multan and 
Amritsar wers brought under 14-hour omfew. The Amritsar curfew, imposed 
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at 2 p.m. to-day, continued for 68 boon. Two battalion* of Britiah troop* 
arrived io tho city. 

Amritsar passed a sleepless night laat night. Fire* raged throughout the night 
and continued unchecked (hit morning. Four main bazar* bad been ra«»d. The 
number of casualties up to a late hour today wae unofficially given as 40 dead and 
121 injured. A large number of people were evacuated to the Golden Temple 
Or the Civil Lines. 

In Multan, fires were brought* under control and military pickets were 
poated ail over the town, A large number of shop* were completely 
burned. The number of casualties waa nnaa ertainable. 

Latest report* from Rawalpindi said that 27 persona received fatal injuries in 
rioting and 175 were admitted into hospital. Oases of arson and looting were 
alao reported. 

Tho Down Frontier Mail was Held up today and attacked at Taxila, and some 
passengers were wounded, it wae officially announced this evening. 

A Punjab Government communique said: "There has been considerable 
improvement in the situation in Lahore and no serious disturbances have been 
reported during the morning and afternoon of Maroh 7. 

"Attempts were made on the night of March 6 inside Shshalmi Gate to defy 
the curfew and shots were fired at the police, who returned the fire. Both 
communities were apprehensive of attack during the night, and the early hours of 
the morning .of March 7 produced seven incidents of which three were fatal. 
One man detected in the act of fatally injuring another waa shot dead by the 
police in Sua Bazar. 

- "The death roll reported up to date is about 35 and about 160 persona are 
being treated in the Mayo Hospital. 

"The situation in Amritsar deteriorated steadily throughout March 6, arson 
and looting taking place on an extensive scale and numerous crowds were armed 
with weapons. 

"Many were in steel helmets. A strong force of troops was sent to Amritsar, 
and it was announced that a 24-hour curfew would be imposed from 2 p.m. on 
March 7, Amritsar had quietened do an considerably. Looters encouutered by ths 
polioo were fired on, and this action had excellent effect. 

‘•No new fires have started and conflagrations which had alredy started are 
under oontrol. Up to the evening of March "6, reported casualties were 27 dead 
and 90 injured. Fires had affeoted electric supplies, but arrangements for emer¬ 
gency feeding are in hand. 

“In Multan, the trouble which started on March 6, was brought under 
control late in the afternoon Of the same day and no incidents took plaoe during 
the curfew hoars. As soon as curfew was lifted on March 6 morning, looting 
started and curfew was again imposed from 9 p.m, on March 6 to continue uutil 
9 a.m. on March 7 and then again from 11 a m. 

‘•There have been about twelve oases of arson on March 6 and moat of the 
fires were brought under oontrol. .... .... 

"More thau 90 bodies have so far been found but more are still to be re¬ 
covered from burnt houses; 115 people have been admitted to hospital. Latest 
reportB are that the situation is under control. ...... 

"In Rawalpindi, rioting started on March 5 and lasted throughout the 
Bfternoon and evening of March 6. Cases of arson were reported from several 
bazars and rioting took place on the morning of March 17. Up to miduight on 
March 6 six persons were killed, over frJ injured, including the Oivil Surgeon. 

"The Down Frontier Mail on March 7 waej held up and attacked at Taxila 
and some passengers were wounded. 

"Elsewhere in the province, there was some apprehension of trouble at 
LvallDur and Rohtsk. where large crowds assembled, but no incidents took place. 

* -There have been 14 inoidenti in'Bialkot. but curfew has not been imposed. 

“The rest of the province is generally quiet." 

Quiet in Riot-Affected Areas 

Lahore—March 8th & 9th 1947 .-No incident* were reported in Lahore 
since this morning. The night passed off peacefully, but there were two incidents 

,n the ea r^h onrs.^ ^ There was strict enforcement of the enrfew 

bv British troopa and police. The enrfew was lifted .this morning at 10 for four 
tour* to enable people to obtain ration*. The Ration Department said that it 
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bad' arranged for ade^aaM rations for sdvcriil over-drcfwded areas wKioh had bi-' 
come, in effect, refugee c<raps. . . ,.._ , , . * . 

The situation m Multan dtad quieted down bat military and police were 
continuing ceaseless vigilance. Elaborate pi lice precautions were taken in 
Jullnndur following some stray cases of as-auU yesterday m ditterent parts Of 
the city. The siiuatim hadBince been quiet - , alt lough tension continued. . 

Tension continued also in Rawalpindi) although the general situation was the 
BSnie as last night. - „ _.... ..... . ... 

Raiders from rural area* who attacked some Mohallaa on Friday night, and 
were yesterday morning reported as being on ihe outskirts of Raaalp ndi, ware 
stated to have set Are io some villages. The loss of - property and life could 
not be ascertained. . . ,, 

Reports had been received of the destruction of several buildings in Taxiia 
about 18 miles ft m Bawalpi»di. Official casualties were given as OJ killed and 
16u injured. The Punjab Governor, Sir bv*n« Jenkins, flew to Bawalpindi today 
to study the Bi nation. 4 . .. .:. 

Lahore:—In view of ihe improvement in tne situation curfew hours in the 
Civil Lines area from t>day till March i7 will be from midnight to 7 a.m. . 

The District Magistrate of Lahore issued an order today under s?eo, 144 
CrPC. prohib ting the b ntime of drums, .oratoms or vessels, ringing or striking 
of bells or gongs, blowing of horns or trumpets, or sounding of loudspeakers, 
shreds, whistles »r siniilnr Ihsirumems within the limiis oi Lahore Ourf oration 
during the hours of curfew fur a period of eight data. The order will not, how¬ 
ever, apply to the use of euob instruments at any place of worship in the usual 
maimer. 

The District Magistrate also imposed curfew from 6 p.m. to 7 Ant, in 

ata a - ■ .. . -aw - .i «>_rt_ 1 .__ 
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eight days. * 

Amritsar—Patrols opened fire several times to enforce curfew,. An attempt 


It was announced thai in case of any fresn outbreak of rioting, looting, arson 
or auy o her offence at any time during tne exempted hours, those found guilty 
will be imm diate'y dealt with and 24 n»ur curfew - will be reimposed without 
further notice. The exempted hours tomorrow will be from iO a,in. to 9 p.m. 
Twenty-five more arrests were made for oflencea committed during the. 
disturbances. Several goonda- were rounded op. ;! 

The District Magistrate bann-d for a week from, today processions, meeting^ 
and akseinbty of five or mote persona in the municipal limiis of Jandiala .Guru, 
and Tarn TtM. I 

It was atmduheed in the Civil Lines area that the curfew order bad been; 
extended in this area fdr a fd'tther period of three days and would remain operative: 
each day from 3 p.m. to 7 a.m. f, 

The Chief Engineer, Hydro-electric Department, and the dhfef hngineer, 
PWD. visited Amritsu today and offered their help to the local municipal 
committee in repairing damage to the electric feeders and in cleaning .the debris 
Which had blocked drains, endangering public health. 

Multan.-According to travellers reaching Lahore over' 100 persons were' 


kHTcd during the diB iubanoe^ aod about >50 injured. Many families were tei orted 
to have perished in the conflagration which raged in the city for a couple 
of days. The loss was estimated at about Be. 60,00.000, 

MurTee— According to unconfirmed reports, the major portion of Murree town 
wks completely gutted by fires. 

. CoMMijmquB 

A Punjab Government communique on the situation in the province,.Said: 

, . " l here were One ot two inci ients laB' evening in Lahore. The night, ho*rv«, 
despite some shouting, Was reasonably quiet. Today the town Ts quiet generally, 
people are moving about and ships are opening. Ihe atmosphere in the railway 
area mt also improved today. Daring thr day a few incidents were reported, 
iv .M * war * 'he** was 'h» usual picketing of courts in Pcehatar on Suhday. 
About 33 per-on* were put Under temporary arreat wh**n three batch s of Mu-lim 
League volun cers attempted to picket the district courts. A procession wa-held in 
K polios made a mild lathi charge to disperse the crowd when 

breftk the poltce cordon, 'there was also A procea- 
tho iMjl ice.” d “ * whiob own ® *“*0 th« Kalpani area. The crowd was dispensed by. 
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0Ved Mir Afitfied Shah, President of the Campbellpnr Muslim League, fn a 
statement today assured t'»e non- Muslim minorities In the city of “protection of 
their life aud property at all co-its" by the eity vtuali m League. 

Multan and Amritsar Still Disturbed 

Lahore—lOfh. Marsh 1947—The Puojan Government issued the following 
communique at 6-45 p.m. today on the c unmunal situation In the province:— 

_ “There have been no incident* in Lahore during die day or the night pre¬ 
ceding. Yesterday a tongawata and two others were killed and two persons were 
injured, There wsb slight panic in the Cantonment on account of a false rumour, 
Man; shops resumed business during the day. 

, “Amritsar was also quiet last night One person wa* shot dead for breach 
■of the outlaw. Property footed during the disturbances is btiug recovered from 
several places through police eesn-hes. 

“In Multan the curie* hag prevented many fresh incident*.' Tbe polios repuls¬ 
ed some vagrants coming in from Muzafftrgtrh district. The Military are pat¬ 
rolling the suburbs and many arrests of suspicions persons have been made. 

"Rawalpindi oity is now encircled by m military cordon. Thera Were very 
IS# fresh Incidents ib the town. The position in the surrounding ares Is still 
serioae. There have been many raids On b»Btl* sad village*, where considerable 
loss of life and property is feared. There has been incendiarism in the Kubota, 
Gujtrkhan and Maodrs areas. 

“Fresh trouble is reported from Attock, but all neoeaaary measures are being 
taken to prevent trouble from spreading. 

“Nothing particular is reported from any other district. 

“The Elndn-Sikh decision to desist from demonstratione and processions on 
Anti-Pakistan Day has helped to allay anxiety to a considerable extent.” 

Yesterday'* communique arid : “Id Amritsar on March 8 all the main gates 
and Street cro aings were held by police pickets, and apart from Shots fired at loot¬ 
ers or persona breaking curfew, there wag no incident'of importance. Arrangements 
were made to round np goondas and ont of 85 arrested 22 were found in posses¬ 
sion of looted property. All reports Indicated tbut there was more confidence in 
tbe city but there WSB considerable anxiety about food supplies. The knowledge 
that British troops were operating in the city is having a very steadying effect. 

"The city bus been much damaged' and there has been looting in practically 
every part. Arson and damage to telephone and electric wires have been very 
widespread dnd many Streets aro blocked by fallen debriB. The total casualties 
known on Marob 8 Were 88 dead and 149 injured but these figures have not been 
officially confirmed. The night of Match 8—9 passed Without any disturbance. 

“Curfew was lifted at 10 tbie morning. No incidents of any eort took piece 
during ite removal end everybody returned to their homes 15 minutes before It wee 
bn again. Most people wets able to draw rations end s large number of people 
from outside whohaa been caught in Amritsar when rioting broke ont got to tbe 
railway station abd were able (o leave by Bpeolal trains. 

Damage in Mubrbb 

“The situation in Rawalpindi eity Itself is under control, bat id the eur- 
lbhUBing mens conditions ate not so satisfactory. People from Harare district have 
invaded- the Marne region. In Murree itself s brewery and a hotel have bean burnt 
to the ground. t 

“Iho ©ovtroOr «Md Sit John Btnneft, Inspector-General of Police vieited 
Rawalpindi by special plane On Sunday morning and returned shortly after 8 p.m. 
They reported that they saw smoke rising from about half a dozen village!. ’J'be 
Situation generally* they added, Was being brought under control and troops 'Were 
out and prepared to take the strongest action against persons seen with arms or 
cblleeted in patties of more than five. All troops bad been informed to shoot on 
Wkbt on the slightest disobedience to orders, 

“While MuIiSd efty itself bus remained quiet farther reports have come in 
tidin' Ihe-snrroundidg villages of attacks and looting. 

"There-*re : no reports of incidents in other districts and it appears they an 
all quiet,’* 

Go-fefflmSht girl a* Softools iff Lahore will remain closed till March 14, It w»* 
MStfitiliv emnonOOta. Tbe middle standard examination for Iudian girl* conduetad 
by the Pit a jab KdUcatibiJ Department will not.be heldda Lahore centres from 
March U to 13, In places other than Lahore the eehool authuritina wera 
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directed to close tcboole end centres for the middle standard examination* 
for Indian girls in consultation with the local civil authorities. 

Disturbances Continue in Multan and Attack 

Lahore— 11th. March 1947—The PuDjab Government issued the following 
communique at 4-14 p.m. today on the situation in* the province 

“In Lahore, the night of March 10—11 was without incidents except for an 
Isolated attempt at incendiarism in one area where the prompt arrival of police 

averted trouble immediately. , a t _ .. . . ... . 

‘‘Practical I* all the shops are oloaed and traffic on the roftds is thin* Efforts 
at the formation of peace oommitteoa in the town were not entirely without effect. 
The police are searching pedestrians and others for weapons and the results have 
been excellent. 40 persona were arrested for osnying knives and two for posses¬ 
sion of swords. Una student was arrested for possessing an unheeneed revolver. 

••five bodies were discovered in different areas, four of which appeared to be 

some days old. . . 

<<On the whole, the situation does not give cause for alarm, and Anti-Pakl*- 
tan Day has not caused any particular incident. _ . . 

Amritsar— "In Amritsar, patrolling by troops has had au excellent effect and 

public confidence has been generally restored, 

“During the four-hour break in the curfew people went about freely to obtain 

iat '°”>Xhere -was incendiarism in a handloom factory. A riot was prevented whan 
two head constables fired on an armed crowd and arrested seven of them on the 
•pot. Lorries coming into the town are being checked and auBptoiona passenger* 
•nested. Searches are also being made by the police for hidden arm*. 

Multan—“Although the situation in Multan town wa* well in band and there 
were no freah incidents, the rural areas give causa for anxiety. Looting and burning 
of villages are still taking place bnt the troop* are doiog their job. A large number 
of person* have been arrested by the police and troop* In rural area*. 

"The situation in Rawalpindi olty is under control and there were no Inci¬ 
dents except in the 8adar Bazar where the police fired on a mob attempting to 
burn a house. Bouses were searched and some arms recovered. One person was 
■hot dead and one wounded- for breach of the eurfew. gome snipers were fired at 
by the police, killing two and injuring five. 

"Looting and burning of villages are reported from aeveral places In Attack 
district. Damage to life and property ia not yet estimated but it is feared to be 
considerable. Troops bavo been sent to cope with the situation. 

"Gujramuala and Sialkot are quiet. There ia nothing particular to report 
from any other district.'' 

Lahore —12th. March 1947.—Yesterday’s Government communique stated: 
“The position in Lahore is improving rapidly. There have been no fresh incidents 
and most Bhops have resumed business. People are moving about freely and the 
majority of employees in Government offices and Moghalpura workshops have 
reported for duty. Thirty persons were arrested yesterday for carrying weapons. 

“In Amritsar, the past 21 hours have been reported quiet except for one isola¬ 
ted case of arson. Curfew restrictions have been relaxed and there i* a free 
period from 9 a.m. to 3p.m. daily. No incidents have been reported from Tarn Taran. 
Jaodiala and Uajitha. where military patrol* are making constant visit*. Local 
leaders are holding daily meetings in the kotwali for communal peace. Polios 
searches for weapons and looted property continue and recoveries are bring' made. 
No fresh incident* occurred last night. 

"Although there was considerable shouting from housetops during the 
night at Bialkot, no freah incidents are reported and the situation ia well in 
hand. 

"No fresh incidents are reported from Rawalpindi town, where refugees from 
the rural areas ate arriving. There seems to be more loss to property than 
life. Borne shops have actually opened in the town, which shows definite 
signs of improvement. The rural area still gives cause, or anxiety, bnt there was 
distinct improvement in the north-east, where troops are moving about on a wide 
■oale. 

"The situation In Attook district does not show any Bign of improvement 
yet, bnt more and more military aid ia being provided and bands of persona 
moving about an bring intercepted. Looting and arson has been reported from 
several areas. 
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' Military Fire on Crowd in Peshawar 

Peshawar—March 11th 1947—One person was killed and 10 others in. 
jured when soldiers fired on a crowd which blooked the railway line near Pesha¬ 
war, tampered with the track and stoned the troops when asked to disperse, 
■aid a NWFP Government communique. 

The communique adds; “Seventeen stabbing cases took plaoe in the after* 
boon, three of which proved fatal. An assistant sub-inspector of police, who 
was fired at, is lying in a precatioua condition in hospital. 

'•1’toops were called out last evening and are standing by In the city 
Kotwali. 

"The District Magistrate yesterday imposed a 12 hour curfew for three days 
in Peshawar city from 6 p.ra to 6 a.m. 

‘ Tnere were no incidents during the night 

•‘On (he Kohat Road, there have been some incidents near Ma'ammi. The 
Assistant Commissioaer of Peshawar has goes to the spot with otders to evacuate 
distressed families, v 

‘’Reports have also been received of some cates of stabbing in Nowshera and 
P«bbi. All telegraph and telepone wireB Lading out ot Pews* ar were out on 
Sunday night and land commnnioations have not yet been restored. 

♦In Hazara District, one person has been kili-d snd two pltces of worship 
have been burnt Troops ate standing by in Abbotabad and Haripur. Curfew 
has been imposed in Haripur, Havelian, Mansherah, Abbotabad, Baffa, and 
Shinkariari." 

The Frontier Government also issued the following communique on the riot¬ 
ing in the province as on March 12 :— 

“The situation in the southern half of Hszsra district has deteriorated. 
A bazar was set on fire by a mob from surrounding villages. Some houses bad 
to be demobilised to Btop the fire from spreading. About nine persons were killed 
in the rioting. 

•‘Civil armed forces had to fire 100 rounds to disperse the mob. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Hazara and the superintendent of pol ce, with detachments of 
tro >ps, wot to the bazar area to control the situation. Twenty-one arrests have 
been made and S3 persons have been evacuated. Fires were also reported from 
a neighbouring village. 

“A party of evacuees from a place in Haripur trhsil were ambushed on 
Wednesday and six persons were killed and their property burnt or looted. 
Military and Frontier Constabulary reached 'he place In time to rescue 53 persons. 
An order under geo. 144 CrPO has been promulgated in Haripur end Abottahad, 

‘ There is no truth in reports that people from Hazara district were responsi¬ 
ble for the destruction in Murree andi's neighbourhood. i 

‘■A military column was Bent to B*nnu city to restore confidence. An order 
under Sec. 144 CrPO has hecn promulgsied. 

“in Peshawar Cantonment yesterday, curfew was imposed for one night 
following incident in a bazar, area. There were several attacks on individuals, 
one being fatal. 

Punjab Government's Estimate of Blot Casualties . 

Lahore— 15th March 1947 A official statement, iesurd to-day, places tha 
number ofpereon* killtd during the disturbances in the Punjab, up to March 15, 
at 1 036. The number of seriously injured is given as l.l 10. 

Commenting on the general situation in the Punjab, an official communique 
taid that in libore, the night of March 14-15 was uneventful. All wae quiet in 
the town to-day also. Total arrests of goonrias in Lahore now numbered 169. 
There had been no incidents o( imi«rtance either in Amri ear City or in the 
rural area during ihe last 94 hours. Nervousness still existed but to a lesser 

extent^thsn former y^^ ^ arru i e d for murder ond looting. Propeiiy valued at 

Rs. 85,000 whs recovered. .. . . , 

Referring to other centres, the communique raid that Sialkot, Gujranwals, 
Sheikhupu'B and Gurdaspur Were quid. There was on* case ot arson in Jullundur City 
on the night of March 13 14, but the fir* was detected iu time and 
bronght under control. The city had been Ir.e from assaults for the last 

** ,r e®continul„g, the communique said that's military patrol accnmpanlrdby 
police had been ^visiting villages, on the Kapurthsls-Julltmdur border. Military 
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patrols had al'O visited villages in the Padar JnriBdiotion. Sixty-four goondas 
had so far been arret'd and the search ior weapon* continued. 

Thefe had been no further incidents in Ludhiot a since lOn.m. on March 
14 . A 22-hour cuifew was imp sed for a period of one week. Hoshiarpur. 
Kangra and Ferozepore remained quiet. 

Multan Quiet 

All districts in Ambalaj division remained quiet although there was a certain 

amount of tm«ion. , .. 

All was quiet in Multan City and Can'onmeni. There had been no further 
incidents in the rural areaB and the damage done appeared to have been exaggerat¬ 
'd. Ten Tillages and 75 shops and houses in all had been Looted or burnt, 
j, the rural' area, 75 persons had been killed and 46 injured. These figures 
included five persons killed by the police and two by troops. 

There was cnnaiderabla panic in Muzaffargarh and iu an effort to-.restore 
confidence detachments of troops were patrolling the rural area. 

Apart from fai-e rumours and alarms, Montgomery, Ljallpur, Jhang and 
Dera Ghazi Kh»n remained quiet. Bawalpiodi City was now hack to 
normal The arrival of trn ps restored the situation there. Thirty-four 
homes had been burnt In a village of P. 8. Gujar Khan. 

In Attock, the situation in the larger towns like Caropbellpnr and fiassan 
Badal was easier although tension continued very high. Another brigade of troops 
was arriving for work in. the southern part of the district. 

Jhblum Quiet 

Jhelum itself was quiet. The situation in Khushab suddenly took a turn 
for the worse on the evening of March i3. Hein forcemeats were at once sent to 
Khushab and the situation was brought under control In Uujrat, all was reported 
quiet but the rural areaB showed good deal of uneasiness. 

Deployment op Troops * 

“Over 4000 British and Indian troops were enu aged in,the task of restoring 
peace and order in the Punjab between the Chett River in Ni Tth Punjab ana 
Rohtsk istriot in South Punjab.” s«id Maj-Qr *». Bruce, GOC. Lahore Area, at 
a Press conference at Lahore Cantonment yesterday afternoon. 

Afaj.Otn. Bruce, who commanded-an area in the Punjab roughly equal in size 
to the whole o' France Bait: “I am m king the b'Bt use of tbv iroops at my 
diet'O-al and their deployment in the various riot-afiecied pars of the. Punjab has 
produced a steadying and stabilizing effect on the situation " 

_ He repudiated a PresB report t «t troo» had been requisitioned from South 
India and said that so far the military authorities had been satisfied with local 
readjustmen t of the posi ion and posting of troops. 

Hept;<ng to a ques ion, he said 'hat h- did not foresee the poseibiii'y of 
communalism penemting into the ranks and leading troops to t- ke sides in an 
inter-communal conflict. He said: "Whenev-r the troops have been asked to do 
a certain job they have done it admirably well.” 

Gen Bruce explained that the deployment of troops in the riot-rtricken areas 
’ had led a certain section nf the public to think that martial law had been enforc¬ 
ed hi those areas. “It ia a wrong notion,” he said. •' he Army so far is act¬ 
ing in aid of the civil authorities for the restoration of common*] harmony and 
order. We are equally ready to help them in the prevention of fire, reconstruc¬ 
tion of dev»stat-a quarters, and other tasks." 

He revealed that at present only two companies were employed in Lahore 
city, while two hattuliaus and a brigade headquarters Were stationed in Amiitsar. 
There was only one battalion in Multan be'ore the lint broke out and consequently 
two battalions and a brigade headquarters were despatched. 

'The situation in Multan he s-id. wa- under corural, but in the region south 
• ‘“ e *, own disturbances still continued. There were good prospects of the situa¬ 
tion quietening down within the next few days. 

He told Pressmen that Rohtak and Gurgaon districts were dealt with by the 
Are* Commander of Delhi, while Rawalpindi Division was under the command 
of Rawalpindi area. 

Labor*— 16 th March 1947.—A Government communique issued at 5 p.m. stated : 
i -.' e 00 , n ,'J: e8 10 peaceful and there has hem no further outnr. &k either 

the city or in the rural areas to date. 

mm to report from Gurdaepux. Sialkot, Gujranwala or Bheikh- 

pura where every thing remains quiet. 
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“Jullundur itself has been free from all trouble for blk days. Police and mili¬ 
tary parties are Btiil patrolling the city and rural areas. Yesterday these patrols 
visited Mubarakpur, Adampor, Alawalpur, Goraya, Kurka Kalan, Bilga 
andLasara. 

“There have been no further incidents in Ludhiana and the 22 hour curfew is 
still in force. Troops during the day yesterday visited Snmrala, Machhiwara and 
other villages. 

“The position in the rural areas generally*is satisfactory, though new events 
in other parts of the province are having a disturbing effect. 

“Ferozepore, Hoahiarpur and Kangra remained completely peaceful.” 

Pandit Nehru's Impressions of Punjab Tour 
- Lahore March 17.—Pandit Nehru returned to Lahore this afternoon after 
psying a visit to the riot-affected areas in Amritsar. Before his departure for 
Delhi, Pandit Nehru gave Pressmen in Lahore an account of his three-day tour of 
the riot-affioted areas. He said that "tbo situation Is more or less under control", 
adding: "I think the present disturbances will end completely within a very few 
days. So far as 1 have been able to see, the military are acting efficiently and with 
rapidity." He expressed the opinion that all Mist had happened in the Punjab was 
intimately connected with political affairs. 

Pandit Nehru d<scribed some of the sights be had seen as “ghastly." He 
said: •‘I have heard of behaviour by human beings which would degrade brutes. 
The first thing to be done is to put bd end to every kind of disorderly action. 
The second thing is to protect and rescue people who may be threatened or are 
in danger. More especially must women whi have been abducted or moved by 
force be brought back to their homes. Then other problems like the cue of refugees 
and. rehabilitation have to be tickled. 

“There is never need for panic, whatever happens, much less today when the 
situation is more or lees under control. The man who is panicky it a useless citizen 
and a danger to Others. 

“I propose to say nothing about the political aspects except this that if 
politics are to be conducted in this way, then they cease to be politioa and become 
Borne kind of jungle warfare which rsduccs human habitation to the state of a desert, 
If there is a grain of intelligence in any person he must realize that whatever 
political objective he may aim at, this ie not the way to attain it. Any such measure 
must bring, as it has in a measure brought, ruio and destruction. 

“Let people struggle for their political aim if tbey want to, but they must do 
so as human beings, with dignity. _ . ... 

j am n0 t enamoured of slogans anywhete. The Punjab is specially fond of 
slogans. 'There may be times when slogans are useful and good, but when we are 
up against the hard facts which we face today, they cease to have any meaning. 
Slogan-shouting, cursing and denouncing others are partioolarly unbecoming and 
objectionable. Slogaaa containing the word ‘murdabad’indicate the mentality of 

the ^'■‘lndia will go on along her destined path to her destined end of 

Independence and nothing that has happened is going to stop this. So, I am aurej 
Will the Punjab as a part of India, in spite of every thing that has happened and 
♦hit is likely to happen.. Mighty histono forces are at work driving us all in 
th“t direction in spits of our own follies. It is up to us, however, to march with dig¬ 
nity and heads erect and not ora* Hike animals in the field. 

m y “ The Puuiab has had a hard Wsson. Let it learn from it and not lose itself 
in a sea of hatred and reprisal which can only lead to mutual destruction .nd 
infamy. Let us all build together and prepare ourselves for the great things 

to ^Concluding, Pandit Nehra referred to the relief fund that baa been started and 
said ■ "An appeal has bera issued on its behalf. I bopethst this fund will be 

lfwiv subscribed to, and that it will give hplp to toe lsrge number of cofferers of 

these disturbances, regardless of creed or any other distinction. 

Casualties In Punjab Disturbances 

T.S. M March 20—It is officially announced that 2,049 persons have so far 
. w;fwi’.nd 1 103 seriously injured in the disturbances In the Punjab. 
The fiSfmcitUs ^to^s^rsbll dead and 944 seriously injured, .Us 
^osc for tbe wrelare^ are 1.638 and lS9,respectively. _ _ _ 

those tor to - b government communique issued at 6 p.m. today stated: Lahore 

continues qaiet except for another attempted case of arson 
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town. The case is very similar to the One that occurred the previous night and 
it obviously a deliberate attempt by someone to create fresh trouble in Lahore. 

All was buiet in Amritsar yesterday and today/ 


Gulranwala, Sheikhpura, Sialkot, Gnrdaspur and all the districts in Jullundur, 
Ambal* and Multan divisions report all quiet. . . " . 

Rawalpindi continues quiet but tension still exists m Gujrankban tehsiL; 

The dT L G., Rawalpindi, reports that all is now qmst in Campbell pur district, 

but there is acute tension in FatehjanfctehBil. . 

Guirat, Shahpur, Jhelum and Mianwah are similarly all quiat though a 
certain amount of tension exists. The situation is being carefully watched by the 
district authorities and the military.’' 

Fires in Dera Ismail Khan Village* 

Peshawar April 17.—A communique issued by the Frontier Government 
today stated that, while the situation in Dera Ismail Khan is under control, fires 
have been seen in six other villages in the district. Details are not yet available. 

It adds that Muslim League processionists at Bannn yesterday caused damage 
to the court of ihe senior subjudge and the municipal office. Today Muslim 
Leaguers entered the court of the Political tehsildar and damaged Government pro¬ 
perty and judicial records. Although there is tension the situation la reported to 
do w®ll in hand* 

One person was killed in hie shop in Peshawar Cantonment this afternoon. 

According to unofiticial reports received here from Dera Ismail Khan, about 
400 shops and houses were burnt in Tuesday’s fires. 

The N WFP Government issued the following communique at 9-45 p. m. 
on the 18th. April on the situation in the province. 

Disturbances continue in the Dera Ismail Khan district. The situation If 
serious in the town of Tank where up to midday today Uoops had inflicted over 
SO casualties in enforcing the curfew. Looting and burning has been extensive 
and several civilians hare been killed. • 

Other disturbed place* in the district are: Gomal Bazar which was raided 
by tribesmen last night; Paharpur where 33 shops and 60 houses were burnt and 
three persons were killed and three wounded while three are missing. Kotkai, 
where 12 shops were burnt and one person wounded ; Kotla, where 10 houses and 
shops Were burnt, three women killed and one wounded: Musa Z«l, where about 
25 shops were burnt, one person killed and one wounded! Jatta Jalwa, where 10 
houses and five shops were burnt 

The situation is under control in the town of Dera Ismail Khan. The latest 
casualty figures are 16 dead and 48 wounded. It is estimated that in the fires 
which were started on Tuesday about 900 shops -were destroyed.. 

The casualties at Baroa now total four dead. 

The railway line near Peshawar was damaged by a bomb this morning bnt 
has been repaired. There was minor riot in Haripura jail yesterday.' 

The situation in the Interior of D. 1. Khan District is etill acute, said a 
communique issued by the Government ou the 21at. April. Reports of arson, loot, 
murder and forcible conversions have been received from certain villages. Arson is 
reported from a village in Hazara district where six houses and tea shops wore gutted. 

In Banna district, the communique adds, a village was raided on Saturday night 
and five shops were burnt. The police encountered raiders and compelled them to 
withdraw. No casualties are reported from either side. 

“A bomb exploded near Banna bnt the damage wa» slight. A Frontier Cbn- 
BtabnUn outpost was ineffectively sniped on Saturday night. Two persons' were 
■treated, 

Ghaffar Khan Stupscta “Big Plot** 

, Feanawar—27th. April 1947—’The present disturbances in tbs country naturally 
Shi,FA* to /r 8 “ ,| ££‘ th 'ji h8re s ” * b 'K e lot Md conspiracy behind them.” said Khan 
Abdul uhaffar Khan, addressing a public meeting at Gharsadda lo-day. - 

, no J, *“ 0 J ov , a . ? l Qod * lB, » ra > or love of tbeir country, but it is the love 

° ! j, departiIng English masters whom their friends do not want to go from' 

au era -!i e T B t0 be ku organised attempt to create a situation so that 
Indiana thimeslves may request the British people to remain in India.” 

srja% as* a 

‘ bM * “” 1 ”" 


-4 ha* '« ] 
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“This fo the time when we should be nailed and have conferred among our* 
selves for the betterment of onr nation and country. In oo-operating among onr- 
selTea we would not only have saved our country but also ourselves from destruc¬ 
tion. On the other hand we hare set fire to our country) a fire from whi:h we 
ourselves oannot escape. These things can neither help Islam nor the Muslim 
League net Pakisthan. The orop of freedom ie now ripe. Let ue prepare onreelvee 
for the harvest and serve our oountry with united force," 

Khan Sahib’s Views 

Dr- Khan Sahib, the Frontier Premier, at a Pten conference at Rawalpindi on the 
27 April said: ■‘Mr. Jinnafa does not exist in the Frontier Province. If the people 
remain peaceful to-day, the credit goes to the Frontier Government,” 

Replying to questions, he ssid the staging oi any demonstration! by Red 
Shitta had been stopped by their leader, ns desired by the Governor. 

Asked why so many people had turned np in Peshawar to day, he said they 
had come simply to see the Vioeroy. “If anybody could deliver the goods, it is 
the present Viceroy.” 

Dr. Khan Sahib added] •‘We hsd general elections io the FiOntier on the 
issue of Pakistan a year ago. No new situation ht« arisen to call tor .another 
election. After 13 months, when India becomes free, a revolution is inevitable, 
and it will be against Vested interests. Then there will be no question oi Oongrtss 
and League organisations. The Oongress has done its job and served Us purpose 
hi getting freedom, for India.' 1 

pismiisal of Frontier Governor Urged by Congress 


Acharya Jugal Kishore, General Secretary of Congress and Dtwan Chamanlal, 
who had gone to the NWFP to report on conditions there at the.reqneat of Pandit 
Nehru, issued n statement frqm New Delhi on the 4th. May. 

They state that ‘‘a Governor should be appointed in the place of Sir Olaf 
Caros, who is prepared to guarantee protection to the minorities in full sympathy 
end harmony with the present Ministry'' and that “it is not the Ministry that 
should be dismissed but the Governor and the officials who look to him for 
support.” 

“We have recently returned,” the statement says in part,‘‘from a tour of the 
Frontier Provinca end what wc have seen has shocked us beyond measnre. 

“We have no donbt that what we may call the. Governor's part has given 
direot or indirect encouragement to the law-breakers. 

•'The Frontier Ministry is unshakeable. 1 1 bus the support not only of tba 
minoritiea to a man, but also of tn imposing majority of the elected legislators 
representing the Frontier Fatbans. All wishful thinking on the part of mapired 
agitators, wanting freak elections or a See. 93 Government, ia otter nonsense. 

“It is an open secret that the present Governor dose not favour the Ministry, 
A man in bin position who is also the bead of the Political Department enn seri¬ 
ously hamper the work rtf the Ministry since a large number of administrative 
officers play • dud role being civilian administrators as welt as Politics! Agent. 

“Special responsibility reBts upon tbs Governor for the protection of tbs 
minorities and yet attempts made by weli-me»ning administrators and the Ministry 
to protect the minorities have beeu frustrated. Representatives of tbs minorities 
met us and told ns thst they had complete confidence in the Red Blurts and yet s 
scheme for the provision of home guerds have been unnecessarily held np by the 




■sitation bad practically fizzled out until it became difficult to find more than 
four persons to offer themselves for arrest although on previous occasions the 
figures had been very high. It was obvious that the back of tbs agitation 
had been broken and all was peaceful. .... . , . ,. .. 

‘■In this situation secret meetings were held nod people were imported from the 

^ BD ^qj*Mete? ot* ete*wers Issued by tbe bead of the civilian administration for the 
arrest of ringleaders and repeatedly three orders were disobeyed by police officials. 
Indeed, even the orders of the Inspector-General of Police, under the Imractloo 
of the Ministry were flouted. The police had ample forces at jbeir disposal. Not 
a single platoon was brought Into action, not a tear-gas bomb thrown, not a lathi 
ebarge made, not • shot fired even in the air. Tbe Governor of the Prov.uos 
wm fully aware of the orders given for the arrest of ringleaders and yet when he 
arrived, he one of the moot prominent of tbe ringleaders to accompany him 
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and openly fraternized with him. Quite naturally, the officials who had dieobeyed 
the orders given to thorn had done 10 knowing perfectly well that they would 

not be questioned nor called to order. . .... . _ 

“This unnatural state of affaire must cease immediately and* Governor 
should be appointed in the place of Sir Olaf Catoe. who la prepared to guarantee 
protection to the minorities and who is in full sympathy and harmony with 
die present Mlnietry which is headed by a most unique and superb personality, 

Dr ' wiUbe evident from this statement, it is not the Ministry that should 
be dismissed, but the Governor and the officials who look to him for support, 
who have failed in preserving law and order and iti doing their duty to the 
minorities. Each one of these officials must be removed and tried for grave ae- 

reJl0t «°TJ^ £ ^b^c will notice a remarkable similarity in the pattern of the agita¬ 
tion in the Punjab and the Frontier Province. But it is obviouB that there » a 
difference. The Frontier Ministry ie firmly installed not only constitutionally, but 
in the hearts of the people of the Frontier. The whole of India will resist any 
attempt to tamper with the constitutional position of the Ministry. ■ 

«We wish to add that the people of the Frontier and the Punjab were very 
much cheered to know that H.E. the Viceroy and Lady Mounibatteu were viiting 
them in their hour of great distress. Lady ftjounthat tea’s visit to the stricken 
women and ohildten will always be cherished by the victims as a gesture of 
great nobility. 

Mr. Jinnah Accuses Ministry of "Ruthless Policy” 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, in statement issued from New Delhi on the 7tfa. May, accused 
the N WFP Government of a “ruthless policy of crushing the Muslims and the 
Muslim League organisation" and agreeing with the Frontier League leaders' 
decision, taken on May 1, not to call off the movement. 

He has, however, appealed to every Muslim, especially Leaguers, to remain 
peaceful. "It ia against all canons of morality and civilization and the teaching 
ef Islam that we should barm the weak," he said. 

After defining direct action, the statement goes on to say that the public 
has lost faith in the present Frontier Ministry and that there ie a province-wide 
demand for fresh elections. The following is (he full text of tbe statement:— 
I have the opportunity of fully discussing with the Frontier League leaders 
the situation in the NWFP. and the developments that have taken place recently. 

The League movement in the Frontier was started because the people 
and especially tbe Muslim Leaguers and the League organisation in the piovince 
were sought to beenuhed by the Khan Sahib Ministry, by fair means or ion!, 
ever since the Ministry was formed. The victimisation, persecution, suppression 
end oppression on the part of the Government knew do limits. Every vestige of 
civil liberties had ccasea to exist. Ordinances, Bee. 144 and other repressive provi¬ 
sions of the law were being freely and ruthlessly need to deprive the people of 
their rights of political expression and criticism of the Ministry. 

Thtae were the conditions prevailing in tbe province when leaders of the 
Muslim League were arrested for asserting their right of civil liberties, and the 
resentment caused among the people assumed the chatacter of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience. It is absolutely ‘false and complete misrepresentation of the facts that 
All-Indm Muslim League ever decided to actually resort to direct action. 
The Bombay resolution of July 29, 1946 .merely indicated a change of policy. 

declared that we would no longer be restricted to constitutional methods 
which had been scrupulously followed by the Muslim League up to that time. 

. __ The^Congress creed, on the other hand - , not only permitted them to resort 
to unlawful means, but it was of the very essence of the organisation that they 
w«e free to resort to mass civil disobedience at any time they considered proper 
for the achievement of their objectives through coercive methods. 

_ * aC“ d n° Damocles MfQ.% kept continually hanging over the MuditoB 
IndiMd th« w G .Sr° n r° ’ and .the Congress has repeatedly launched tmovements 
1 61,11 disobedience Bince ]9/i on various occasions, 

Se movement country. The last time they decided to launch 

The ittitnrtn a ®d we all know With what disastrous consequences, 

with movement*^aun^h^ht t ,^ ards - P er P^rotore of acts of violence in connexion 
been doteg sta« thek l*™ cnt Congress Ministers bave 

‘ 8 ,,n06 “ ei * ntaxa *0 Power in their provinces. Acts of violence 
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committed during the 1942 movement have been hailed by Oongrees leaders u tote 
of heroism and piitriotiem. 

As against the policy and record of the Congress, the Muslim League by its 
resolution of July 26 only made it dear that it use now free to launch a move¬ 
ment of mass civil disobedience as and when it was thought neoiBaary, and it waa 
in this sense that the phrase ‘'direct action” was used, it was quite obvious 
that the meaning oi direct action which is attributed to ua maliciously, namely, 
that it is based on the principle of force, violence and bloodshed, ia without 
any foundation and ia absolutely untrue. Direct action means aoeial pressure, 
strike or revolt, constituting moral pressure upon the authority in power to 
redress our grievances and meet our demands. 

The present movement in the NWFP developed hectare the lUnation hod 
become intolerable and the Ministry could not be allowed to oontinue in ruthless 
policy of crushing the Muslima and Muslim League organisation in particular. 
The entire public has lost its confidence in the Ministry and there is a province- 
wide demand (or the application of See 93 and fresh elections. Dr, Khan bahib 
and his colleagues were challenged to seek the verdict of the people, which they, 
in their extreme obstinacy, still refuse to do. 

From all information that ia available to me, and I have gODe through this 
matter most carefully, I cannot disagree with the facta aa they exist and aa a 
result of the situation carried by the Frontier Ministry, thousands of people 
have been arrested, sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and detained 
and clamped into jails under the Frontier Crime Regulations. The only honour¬ 
able course for Dr. Khan Sahib and his co-Miniaiera ia to resign and seek fresh 
elections. 1 note that the frontier Government subsequently issued a communique 
on April 19, in which they said: "The Government have for their port decided 
unconditionally to release, aa soon as conditions permit, all political prisoners 
who are not charged with offences of violence, a he Government have no 
intention of interfering with the freedom oi expression of political opinion 
or with peaceful meetings, but they must impress on all in the province 
that processions and picketing have in the past proved an incitement to 
acts of lawlessness, ana that they cannot be permitted until moral condi¬ 
tions return.” But the root cause still continued. I had hoped that better counsels 
would prevail and I do still hope that the situation will be<cxamined dispassionately 
and in its true perspective by those concerned. The provincial Muslim League had 
on May 1 before the Frontier leaders came to Delhi to meet me, after full const* 
deration, came to the conclusion that the steps so for proposed by the frontier 
Government in no way met the demands of the Muslim League and were, there¬ 
fore, not acceptable to the League. They, therefore, decided not to call off the 
movement. The Frontier leaders could not also agree to their being released for 
they bad not gone to the jails merely to be released. I sympathize with them 
ana 2 am unable to disagree with them in the decisions that they have taken, 

Nevertheless we must recognize that the question of the Frontier In all ita 
aspects, ia now before HMG and Lord lemay ia in the U.K. now, and in my 
opinion it is a qneation of a few weeks when decisions concerning the whole of 
India are likely to ba announced. „„„„ , . . 

It is quite obvious that the people of the NWFP must be given a chance to 
express their verdict and the root canoe of popular resentment mutt be eliminated. 
There ie not the slightest doubt wbat the verdict will be and the present Ministry 
cannot possibly thereafter continue. Therefore, as I have always said, let ua hope 
for the beet and be prepared for the worst 

In these eircnmetancee, I most earnestly appeal to every Muslim, especially 
Leaguers, to do all fa their power to remain peaceful. Without any reservation 
I say that on onr aide there should be no resort to violence or force and we must 
bear up with fortitnde and show tolerance despite the gravest piovocstioni. We 
should not depart from the etriotly peaceful path which we are determined to 
follow. In no circumstances should the movement be allowed to take a communal 
turn. Onr fight ie not against the Hindus or Sikhs : we are fighting for a true 
verdiot of the people of the province to be obtained by fair and free methods. It 
ia against all oaunons of morality and civilisation and the teachings of Islam that 
we should harm the weak. On the contrary, it is the duty of every Uussalmeu to 
protect the minorities In spile of whatever provocation there may be. I know It 
can be said that it tskee two to keep the peace, bnt on our Bias 1 say, ’’Keep 
the peace at any coat' 1 and to the otber aide I may aay the "Don’t provoke and 
keep the peace.” - 


The Partition of Bengal 

Hindu Leader*’ Demand—New Delhi—4th, April 
On behalf of the Hindu members! of tbe Central Legislature front Bengal, 
Pandit Lakshmi Kant Maitra u. L. A.’ personally submitted at New Delhi on the 
4th April 1947 a licned statement to the Viceroy, Mahatma Gandhi, Acbarya 

— . « r » n i*. • .1.1 m a If /t n*.. I t. _ —! J T.t..: 




Government Members and the Members of the Congress Working Committee now 
in Delhi. , 

The statement demands the formation of a separate autonomous province jn 
Bengal within the Indian Union. It also called attention to the immediate need for 
the introduction, as a transitional measure, of taro Bpgiooal Administrations with 
separate Ministries under a common Governor for the two parts of BengaL 
This was necessary, it added, for the avoidance of fnrtber bloodshed. _ 

Pandit Maitra hid further discussions on these points to-day with the leaden 
who, according to him, were impressed With the reasonableness of the demands. 

Bengal Congress Executive’s Call—Calcutta 4th April 


Ihe Exrcntive Committee of tbe Bengal Provincial Congress Committee in 
Calcutta on tbe 4th April 194? resolved that 'If Hie Majesty’s Government con¬ 
template handing over its power to the existing Government of Bengal, which re 
determined to ensure the formation of Bengal Into a separate sovereign State and 
which, by its composition, is a communal party Government, such portions of 
Bengal os are desirous of remaining within the Union of India should be allowed 
to remain so and be formed into a separate province within the Union of India.” 

The resolution further said that while framing the constitution of Bengal evert 
as a province with the Union, if it was not found possible to provide joint elec¬ 
torates and adult franchise with essential minority Safeguards as tbe basis of the' 
the constitution, Bengal should be divided into two provinces and such portions as 
were desirous oi framing the constitution on that basis should be allowed' to form 1 
n separate province of their own. 

Dr. Shy am ft Prasad Mookherjee, £j. K. 0. Neogy, M.L.A. (Central) Dr.’ B. C. 
Boy sod Sj. Naliui Kanjan Sarkar attended the meeting of the Committee by 
special invitation.. 

Tbe Committee expressed the view that India bad a fundamental' unity 
geographically, culturally, etbnicaily and politically and that b) the present rnter- 
uatjonol setting, the maintenance of tbiB unity was vitally necessary for the defence' 
of India ana for her proper future development. This unity would "be ineffective 
unless there was a strong Centre, and eo tbe Committee considered that tbe Cabinet 
Missions decision of allotting to the Centre only tbe tbree subjects of Defence, 
Foreign Affaire and Communications, had been inadequate. At any event, the 
Union Constitution should contain dear and definite provisions giving effective' 
authority to the Central Government to implement ire directives in matters con¬ 
cerning Fundamental Bights and the protection of minorities and of backward 1 
tribes, and these subjects mum be made a Central responsibility. 

.. . ^* e Committee considered that joint electorate* with adult franobite should be 
theUsre of the future constitution of tbe Unioa of India and all its component 


February 20 that His Majesty’s Government may transfer power 
even to the Government of some of the existing provinces, as this would break 

off BenRBl fr ® in the test of India and was likely to result in 
banding over power to some communal party in Bengal, ■ 

Bn»ih n nL.(ir r n^l« ti0 l 1 \ l u 6 5 omiDitlee n ? tei l.. tbBt oert4,n Portions of Eastern 
and Bonth-Eftitern Bengal, the Garo Area, the Chittagong tracts ,ctc„ were deter- 

mherVarta'of'tha'ind'ian 4 ^be Onion of India. Having contiguous connection with 
*2? ?2w? ,on ’ - BUoh P Qrtlon ? bad their inalienable right to remain 


be « ed these portions to remain within the UnionV'if 
KS* Incorporating them in «oy other province within the Union, contiguous 
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The Committee also favoured the setting up, immediately, of Region*] Mini*, 
tries functioning in two different regions of Bengal in the interim period, pending 
the final transfer of power. It recorded with regret that the Bengal Government 
bad failed to give protection to law-abiding citizens and particularly to the mino¬ 
rity community, as also to maintain law and order within the province. 'The 
Government, as at present functioning, had forfeited the confidence of tbe law- 
abiding and peaceful citizens of tbe province. A Government guided and dominated 
by a communally composed party could not - discharge its obligations .towards tho 
citizens, irrespective of class and community. The communal nature of the Govern¬ 
ment now functioning in Bengal was mainly responsible for the social disorder, 
defiance of taw and order and tbe general lack of efficiency and Integrity usually 
expected in governmental institutions and offices. Hence, the Committee considered 
that in the interim period, pending the final transfer of power, tho only other 
alternative was to set up immediately Regional Ministries functioning in two 
regions according to the desire of the people inhabiting those regions, as had been 
suggested for tbe Punjab. 


Bengal Hindu Conference—Tarakeawar 4th April 

‘■As the Muslim League persists in its fantastic idea of establishing Pakistan 
in Bengal, the Hindus of Bengal must constitute a separate Province under a 
etrong National Government. It wab not a question of partition but one of life 
and death for the Hindus", declared SJ. JV> O. Chatterjes, presiding over the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference which began at Tarakeawar, 35 miles 
from Calcutta on the 4th April 1947. 

Mr. Obatterjee said that tbe anti-partition movement iu the Swadeshi days was 
a fight against an imperialism which wanted to cripple the greatest nationalist foroe 
working for the independence of the country by making the Hindus au ineffective 
minority in both the provinces. The demand for partition to-day was prompted by 
the same ideal and the same purpose, namely, to prevent the disintegration of the 
nationalist element and to preserve Bengal’s culture and to secure a bomthnd for 
the Hindus, which would constitute a national State as a part of India and would 
afford real protection to the minority in Eastern Bengal. Those who glibly uttered 
the soothing words that communalism was a passing phase, should witness the 
bavoa that had been done, 

They should remember that even after the great eflorts of Mahatma Gandhi in 
bis peace mission, the minority community was still being subjected to loot, arson, 
torture and oppression and the Bengal Government seemed to be supremely 
unconcerned and was unable to discharge its primary obligations of maiutsining 

* 8W Referriog r 'to the British Government’s statement of February 20, Mr. Chatterjes 
Bald that ita implications would incite those who were putting obstacles In the way 
of India achieving -full freedom, to persist in their unreasonable attitude. The 
qualifications and restrictions put by H. M. G. were calculated to impede the transfer 
of power in a peaceful and orderly fashion from Britain to Indie. Hindus were 
definitely opposed to the alternative suggestion of transferring power to the provincial 
Governments in the areas which were not fully represented in the Constituent 
Assembly, aa the Muslim League was thereby iadireetty being assured of sovereign 
Pakistan States in the Muslim majority areas. . _ „ 

Mr, Chatterjes added that no Hindu of Bengal wanted to go oulaide the Indian 
Union except a few henchmen of the League. Every Bengali Hindu, whatever might 
be hie political belief or party affiliation, wanted to remain a citizen of tbe Indian 
Union and resented tbe very idea of being tho subject of a theocracy, namely, a 
Muslim Pakistan State. Having regard to the realities of the situation they were 
u^re-ing to the partition of Bengal and the Punjab for the time being, although 
they"wanted all the Provinces to be units of the Pan-Indian Federation, including 
Eastern Bengal and Western Punjab. 

According to their scheme, soncluded the Hindu Mahssabha leader, nothing 
stood in the way of the Presidency Division, Burdwao division, Calcutta, Jalpaiguri 
and Darjeeling along with portions of Malda, Dinajpor, Faridpur and Barisal 
remaining in the Indian Union. The new Province would thua have an area of about 
84000 square miles out-of the total area of 77,000 square miles of tbe whole of 
Bengal and a population of two and ■ half croree, out of which tho Muslima would 
be about 80 lakhe. The proportion of the Muslim minority In tbe new Province would 
be about SO per cent and the corresponding ’'proportion of the Hindu minority in 
East Bengal would also be about 30 per cent. Thug the parity between tbe.minorities 
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would be an effective safeguard against any kind of communal oppression or 
diiorhninatiooe 

Over 80 per cent of the members of the Scheduled Castas would be in the new 
Province. The economic and arerarian problems of the new Province were materially 
different from those in Eastern Bengal nod It woold have a population bigger than 
that of many Indian provinces and of many states in Europe. The Hindus of Bengal 
muBt fix a date from wbioh the new Province of Western Bengal should begin to 
fuootion and from that date they would owe allegiance to no other body except to 
their National State and to the Union of India. ' 

Council of Action Proposed —5th April 


The Conference, on the next day, the 5th. April authorised Ur. Bhyama 
Prasad Mookherju to constitute a Council of Action for the establishment 
of a asperate homeland for the Hindus of Bengal. It also decided that 100, 000 
volunteers should be enrolled by June SO tbie yeer, and that local committees should 
be formed in each village, union and district to carry on on inoeassnt campaign in 
support of the move. . • 

Outlining the plea of action for the establishment of such a province, the 
Conference said that a Committee of Experts should be appointed to delimit its 
boundaries. The Constituent Assembly should be asked to appoint a Boundary 
Commission to settle the frontiers and frame s constitution which would include the 
new province sb an integral part of the Union of India. The new province must be 
constituted before the British Government transferred power, and arrangements 
should be made for setting up a Provisional Government which would take over 
power from the British Government immediately the area of the new province woe 
nettled. Hindu members of tbs Legislative Assembly representing this area should 
bs called upon to. demand as representatives of the electorate that tbie territory 
should be constituted into a new province. If necessary, they .should come out of the 
Legislative Assembly and form a separate legislative body. 

In ita resolution outlining this plan, the Conference emphasised that the 
creation ot the new Bengal province did not mean the acceptance of Pakistan. It 
wanted both the new Bengal province and the Eastern Bengal province to remain 
within the new Indian Federation but in view of the adoption of the Two-Nation 
Theory by the Muslim League and in view of' their demand for Pakistan for the 
whole of Bengal, end in view of their refneal to remain within the Indian Union 
and having regard to their adherence to communal electorates, the Conference 
considered that the scheme for the creation of a new Bengal province was the best 
means to prevent the destruction of the fabrio of Bengal's national life and provide 
the beet possible safeguard for the protection of the minority in the eastern 
districts. 

By another resolution the Conference declared that the Muslim League 
Ministry In Bengal had completely forfeited the confidence of the Hindus and that 
any further continuance in power of this Ministry was bound to lead to far more 
disastrous consequences and _ province-wide chaos and confusion. The Conference, 
therefore, asked that the Ministry be immediately removed. 

It further demanded the formation of two regional Ministries, one for the 
Hindu majority areas and the other for the rest of Bengal, as an immediate step 
to restore peace and order and secure the life and property of the minorities of the 
Province. Tbie measure was necessary pending the creation of an autonomous State 
for the Hindus and all others in Bengal, who desired to remain within the Indian 
Union. 

The Conference Invited the co-operation of ali groups and parties that were 
opposed to "the Buioidal policy of the League Ministry" in this work. 

In a resolution on the developments in Assam, the Conference'said that the 
Muslim Ixagne had threatened to invade the province both from inside and outside 
and the very existence of the Hindus of the province would be endangered. The 
Conference urged the Assam Government to "take up a bold attitude against the 
conspiracy of the Muatim League to incorporate Assam in the Eastern Pskistan by 
the use of toroe and violence", and said that any concession to the League on this 
vital question. would moan a death-blow to the Hindus of Assam. 


Memorandum to the Viceroy—New Delhi—11th April 

« ^“representatives from Bengal to the Central Legislative Assembly, in 
New Delhi m a memorandum submitted to the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, on 
the 11th April 1947 lor the ©onititution of a “separate autonomous 


province m 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE VICEROY 


West and North Bengal within Indian Union says:—“We the undersigned members 
or the Indun Legislative Assembly and the Council of State from Bengal, deem it 
our duty to make the following statement on the proposed creation o? a separate 
autonomous province in Bengal. 

“We have carefully considered the situation in the aountry as It has deve¬ 
loped during the last ten yeare. The absolute majority of the Muslim members 
in the Bengal Legislature has enabled tbem to completely commuualiae the entire 
field Of admlnistation in the province, with the result that the oultursl Bud 
economic life of the minorities has been systematically undermined. Besides, 
the Muslim League Ministry, by adopting the m >et inefficient, corrupt and reok- 
less me'hods, has well nigh brought the Administration of the Province to the 
verge of collapse and disaster, 

"The events which have taken place since August last have brought things to 
s bead. Criminal xnisdee 1 b on an extensive scale, such as arson, murder, plunder, 
rape, abduction, forced conversion, marriage under compulsion, desecration of 

the 
the 

consent or connivance of the communal Government in power, have brought ua 
face to face with the ouetanding realities of the situation. The time has, there¬ 
fore, come for us to consider what measures are necessary to be taken immediately 
for protecting the life, honour, liberty, religion, education, culture, language ana 
economic interests of the Hindiu and other nationalists of Bengal. 

“The urgency of the matter has been further emphasised oy the announce¬ 
ment of the British Government of February 20 last to the efieot that British 
rule would come to end by June HO, 194$ and that power would be handed over 
before ihat date either to some form of “Central Government for British India or 
in some areas to the exietiog Provincial Governments or in Bnoh other way as may 
seem most reasonable and in the boat interests of the Indian people.’’ As the 
Muslim liesgue has repeatedly declared that nothing short of a sovereign 
Pakistan would be acceptable to it, the demand includes the transfer of the 
whole of Bengal to its administration as an independent State outside the Indian 
Union. This can never be agreed to by the nationalists of Bengal, as it is bound 
to lead to their abject subjection, total loss of freedom and complete cultural 
effaoement. Such a fate for the Hindus and other nationalist^ of the province 
who have contributed so largely to the advent of freedom lu India can never be 

““^i^Q^^erelore^confronted with the question, namely, whether to live in 
freedom or slavery. 'I here i» no patriotic or sensible man who will hesitate for 
• le moment to give the right answer. In our view, the only solution of the 

S m lies in the creation of a separate autonomous province in the West end 
Bengal within the Indian Union. ... 

"We have ascertained public opinion on this momentous issue and are 
convinced that the overwhelming majority of the patriotic and thoughtful men 
not only in Bengal but in the rest of India is in favour of such a solution. 
Wo are, however, aware that there is some objection to this proposal in certain 
nil art ere After having given the most careful consideration to their ’lew, we 
that their opposition is bassd on untenable grounds. They 


have not SO Jar put iorwaru any oikiu...,. r tf’ .- .. r, -—--— 

a£d the few hints thrown ont by them are wholly inpracticable in the present 

C00t ^We l dMirf*in this connection to invite the attention of the public as well as 
the Government to the formation in Bengal of an organisation known as the 
the Government which is sssuming the character of n private army and 

peace and tranquility of the province. Another 

,8 fast becoming a mecMe winc P»= Uon . ^ Maalim Lcag(ia Miniltry 0 f AQ 

disquieting development tne ^ recruited from outside the province, 

armed pifioe force eoniisting ot , h posting of Muslim police and 

A ^ i ' d ., , ^ il ar k a ev° o it o„rw h the object of terrorising the people and 

by the min0rlti “ “> the ° PpreMiY# 

rd# ®We h femntly y hope that the various aspects of the question, ss pointed out 
We lervenny , aIl ^ our fi rm oonviction that the 

by us, will be fu ly PP wou ^ prove beneficial to the inhabitants of both 
|west Beng^d Vt it will foster and strengthen the national* 

forces. 
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“We, therefore, request Hia Excellency the Viceroy and the Interim Govern¬ 
ment as well as the Constituent Assembly to take without delay such measures as 
may be necessary for constituting a separate autonomous province in West and 
North Bengal as a willing part of the Iudian Union, 

“Further, in view of the recrudescence of communal disorder and violence 
in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal, it is imperative 10 take immediate steps to 
prevent more bloodshed and chaos. With this object in view, we request that 
Rib Excellency the Governor-General be pleased to install immediately as an 
Interim and transitional agreement, two Regional Administrations with separate 
Ministers under a common Governor for the two parts of the existing province 
of Bengal. 

Signatories 

The signatories to the memorandum included, Pandit Lakshml Kant a 
Moitra, Bits. Nagendra Nath Mukhopadhayata. Debeadra Lai Khan, K. O. 
Neogy, Duirendr* Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury, Ananda Mohan Poddar, Devendra 
Mobah Bhattacbarya. Suahil Kumar Roy Choudhnry, Surpnt Singh, Satyendra 
Kumar Das and J. Ghosal. 

Dr. Mookerjee’n Demand—New Delhi 22nd April 


Addressing a rally of Bengal Hindus in New Delhi on the 22nd April 1927, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookkerjee, the Hindu Mahasabba leader, urged that tbs 
principle of partition of 8engal most be accepted with the least possible delay. 

Dr. Mookhtrjee. said: "To-day, opinion ia practically unanimous among the 
Hindus including Scheduled Castes and other minorities in Bengal that both lor 
ending communal strife and for eelf-development of the two major communities, 
Bengal must bo divided into two provinces, comprising the predominantly Hindu 
and Muslim areas respectively. Apart from ail communal considerations, Bengal 
with more than 60 million of her population may well be divided for administrsp 
live reasons in'o two homogeneous oud Brif-contuined provincial units. This separa¬ 
tion must not be dependent on Pakistan. E»eu if Pakistan is not conceded and 
some form of a weak and loose Centre as envisaged in the Cabinet Mission scheme 
accepted by the Muslim League, we shall demand - the creation of a new province 
composed of tire Hindu majority areas in ilengal. To day, Bengal ie included 
within one India and yet rite Central Government has found itself unable to pre¬ 
vent either lawlessness or flagrant acts of discrimination which have been rendered 
poesible on acoonnt of the breakdown of the provincial machinery. Our fate will 
be even more tragic in future if ne have to live in a lOcalled united Bengal under 
a still weaker Central Government.” 

Dr. Afookherjt* added: ‘T have been in close contact with different sections 
of public opinion in Bengal during the last two months and I can emphatically 
assert that die Hindus of Bengal will refuse to recognise any system of administra¬ 
tion which does not give them a chance to live as free men in the land of their 
birth and participate fairly and equitably in the Government of their Province. 
One thing, however, mutt not be overlooked. Partition offers a long term solution. 
Undoubtedly due principle must be accepted with the lecet possible delay, but its 
actual execution may naturally take considerable time to be given full effect to. 
Meanwhile Bengal must not be left in the handa of a one party Government 
swayed by the fanatical and totalitarian doctrine* of the Muslim League. 

"From wbnt has happened in Bengal during tbe last few-months, one may ' 
unhesitatingly assert that to allow the Ministry to remain in power for a single 
day » to aid and abet crimes. The Muslim League will not raadity agree to any 
plan for partitioning Bengal. Its whole aim at present is to utilise tbe official 
parly position in every conceivable manner and to utilise the machinery itself for 
sailing power at the appropriate time. Thie alone explains tbs reckless policy of 
^crimination and torture which ie being pursued by the Ministry so 

? l tata . of co ®Pleto helplessness before 
“* Tower takee place from British to Indian bauds. 

unit” Dr* 0, ..»' 8 Be “f* 1 Ministry mnst be prevented at any 

J?nJ^i ° kK jee oontinued. Bengal haa been made the base of attack by 
‘Jjun^on W, rh « Ofwio preparations for this Invasion that aw 

Hrli possible only because the Muslim League Ministry fs in 

office. «ow can law and order function or any security be maintained in Bengal 
in this atmosphere of unchecked defiance and lawlessness 7 I therefore, lay consi¬ 
derable stress on the short-term relief which mnst be made available to Bengal at 
the earliest possible opportunity. This ms; be achieved either by the formation of 
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regional Ministriee in Bengal or, if that i* not possible, by the immediate promul¬ 
gation of section 93. Once the principle of partition of Bengal ie accepted, it is 
only fair and just to all that Bengal should be administered in (he interim period 
in a manner which may not preiudice the rigbte and intereete of either major 
community. 

Never in the history Of Bengal has the crisis been deeper than at present. 
Bengal Hindus are united to-day in tbeir demand. Thia demand must receive the 
support of all Bengalees residing in the different parts of India and indeed of all 
others who believe in the justice of oar came. We moat be able to create the 
neceaaary sanction eo ae to make our demand Irreaiitible. We have no desire to 
deprive any community of its legitimate rights. All that ire legitimately ask for 
Is that we must have allotted to ns our own oorner within a free India to that we 
ean folly enjoy the freedom that ia about to dawn no India to the attainment of 
which the Hindne of Bengal cheerfully made tbeir sacrifice! and indeed gave their 
very life-blood in the coure of India’s struggle for political independence.*' 

Dr. Mookberjaa'a appeal to See. of State -Calcutta) 7tb May 

In a cable to Lord Listowel, Secretary of State for India, and Sir Stafford 
Orlops, Dr. Shyama Prasad Moolehsrjse, Provident of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Mahssahha, state* that ali sections of Bangui Hindus refuse to accept lbs establishment 
of Pakistan over Bengal and that they are opposed to the idea of a sovereign 
independent Stale of Bengal detached from the Indian Union. l>r. Mookherjeeadds: 

"Pakistan or no Pakitan, in tire interest of peace and harmony and the 
political and economic advancement of tlie people, it la essential that a separate 
Province including Calcutta, which has 75 per cent Hindu population, mast be 
created In Bengal comprising Hindu majority arose which will remain within the 
Indian Union, We are cglnst the division of todia, but if Pakistao ia conceded against 
onr will, separation of Hindu majority areas in Bengal ia inetoapable as indeed 
suggested In the Cabinet Mission scheme of May 10, 1-43. Pending the crestido of a 
separate Province, we urge the immediate dis»o!uti jo of the Bengal Ministry which 
hits completely failed to maintain peace and security, and has forfeited the confidence 
of Hindus. We demand the immediate establishment of two zouai Ministries in 
Bengal for the interim period. We have already urgsd our viewpoint before the 
Viceroy and prominent members of the Interim Government'. 


Partition of the Punjab 

Sikh Leader*' Demand— Lahore, 5th April 1947 

The assertion that on the restoration of normal and peaceful ahnosphere, 
the Sikbfl will be prepared to enter into mgotiauona on the basis of division of 



Wy.^u^rejoiud^tolhe staieraentB'of the Muslim League leaden on Ministry- 

making in ^JnrfcwHo the Associated Pr ss of India at Lahore on the 5th April, 

Sinirh and Sardvr CiinI Singh esid such negotiations, however, can 
SardwSwaran Singh and Miner ujjwmb * the au thority on behalf o! 

fflr^ciSnd 2? if‘aTnalleUlemcnt. which authority th 7 have 
M*be»n able to produce so far, in apite of Mr. Mumt s * Danlatena a visit 

* ^Harder Swaran Singh and Bcrdar Ujjal Singh said: "While disturbances in 
the province stillcon ti nue and the administrative machinery is busy carrying on 
ine provmoe BMU cun lame-scale acts of murder and loot on one side and in 

* strict security measures on the 
accuu queuing u ui Aoiniotf B oaan» in the name of democracy ana 

c S aiViKAa sarjawra 
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On the League proposal for re-elections In the Punjab, they said: "The 
claim of the Muslim League that they possess absolute majority in the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly is untenable, and even the League leaders have failed to 
disclose their full strength in Bpite of their tall talks. Their proposal for re- 
election only shows that they do not command a majority in the House. Free 
elections in the present disturbed conditions are not possible and are bound to 
add to the existing chaos and confusion. In my case, the result of the elections 
is not going to solve the problems confronting us. M 

They continued : "The Muslim Leatueby preaching the colt of hatred and 
isolation, which hare brought in their trtin the terrible tragedy, has forfeited 
the right to take charge of the administration. The League leaders talk of a 
Round Table Conference to settle the outstanding constitutional issues, but they 
have done nothing to inspire confidence amongst the minorities and have not 
been condemned the barbarities committed by their co-religionists on innocent 
and helplesB victims.’' 

Sardar a varan Sigh and Sardar Ujjal Singh concluded by saying: “If the 
League leaders are sincere in wbat they profess, they should publicly denounce 
the heinous acta of their co-religionists and withdraw all aid, direct or indirect, 
to them.” 


Sikh Leaders Meet Viceroy—New Delhi, 18th April 

Bj. Tara Biogh, Sardar Baldev Singh and Giani Kartar Singh. Sikh leaders 
had an hour and three-quarters interview with the Viceroy Lord. Mountbatten, 
at New Delhi on the i8th April and presented to him the Sikh point of view. 

The bikh leaders demanded a division of the Punjab upto the river Chenab 
as its boundary as a lasting solution to the communal problem. 

In the drafting of the constitution, the Bikh leaders urged that the Sikhs 
should be given the same veto powers in respect of questions affecting Sikh 
interests as was recognised in the case of Muslims. 

The leaders al-o discussed the present situation in the Punjab and urged 
for a substantial increase in the percentage of Bikh personnel in the police force. 

partition only Solution 

The partition of the Punjab ae “the Only remedy to end communal strife 
in the Punjab” was demanded in a resolution passed by the Shiromani A kali Dal 
at a meeting held at Amritsar on the 17th April. Oiam Kartar Singh, President 
of the Dal, presided, the meeting through another resolution demanded the 
appointment of a Boundary Commission ‘ keeping in view the question of popula¬ 
tion, property and historic and religious places/' The resolution appealed to all 
Sikbe to unite on ibis issue, 

The Dal passed a resolution condemning the Muslim League and Muslim 
League papers for demanding a ban on the Kripan—the religious symbol of the 
Sikhs. The resolution declared the community’s determination to oppose any 
auch interference in their fundamental rights. The Dal congratulated the Maha¬ 
raja ol Patiala on giving timely relief to DumerouB riot sufferers. 

Congress-Sikh Demand—Lahore—22nd April 

The demand that “immediate steps be taken to divide the Punjab into two 
and if necessary into three autonomous provinces” went forth to-day to India’s 

Interim Government Vice-President, Pandit Ja«aharlal Nehru, in a joint re- 
presen.ationtohim by the leaders cf the Congress and the Sikh-Panthic parties 
in the Provincial Legislative Assembly F 

The two leaders Sj. Bhim Sen Saehar and Sardar Swarsn Singh who were 
b 10 !?-* w k the former Coalition Government s'ated in their representation to 
Pandit Nehru to restore responsible Government in the Punjab. We demand that 

agreement Hia Excellency X (^verno^Gcnerel 
should instal immediately two or three regional administrations with 

pwtere of Ihe'punjab.” 1 ° n ° QoTen,or for the lwo three zones of the existing 

the Congress and Sikh leaders asserted “that in the 

nsnsurjuss s zrs&p* *•— *— 

ureaoiui events ol the last month and a half have conclusively proved that any 
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Government in which the Muslim I-eague is the dominant partner will not inspire 
confidence and will fall to protect the minorities. 

Minority Leaders’ demand—New Delhi, 2nd. May 

A Convention of Hindu and Sikh members from the Punjab of the Provincial 
Assembly, the Central Assembly and the Conation* Assembly In ««ion, 
at New Delhi on the 2nd. May held under the chairmanship of Chaudrt Lahtn Stngh, 
former Minister, unanimously passed the following resolution regarding the 

rievof lepeitei Insiatenee of the Muslim Lesgus upon a division of 
India, and in view of the recent bra'tal happenings which have oanBed unheard of 
sufferings to the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab at the hands of thoBe who believe 
in the creed of the Muslim League robbing the minorities of any sense ot security 
and assnrauce that their rights, lives and property are capable of protection at the 
hands of the majority community in the Punjab, thiB convention of the Hindu and 
Sikh legislators of the Puajab and membeie of the Central Legislature and the 
Constituent Assembly bee oome to the eoacloeion that the only eolation of the 
political problem in the Punjab lies in a just and equitable division of the province 
assuring the non-Muslim population of (A) each territories and assets as they are 
entitled to according to their numbera and state in ths province; (B) such a total 
ares by drawing a line along the river Ohenab, including the district* of tbe three 
divisions of Ambala, Julluudur and Lahore and one of the contiguous colony 
districts of Lyslipur or of Montgomery—an area where the non-Muslims are in * 
substantial majority, and (0) providing for the preservation of the integrity and 
homogeneity ot the Bikh community, tbe great balk of whose population is concentrated 
In thi» very ares. 

“The division of the Punjab on the lines suggested by tbis convention also 
assures so equitable and just distribution of the irrigation system and of state 
lands and other provincial assets created out of tbe common resources of the 
province. • 

“This convention declares that no interim arrangement for the administration 
of the Punjab on a zonal basis should be made which ignores the fundamentals set 
out above sines any such arrangement would affect prejudicially the rights of the 
non-Muslims in the Punjab. 

Zonal Scheme Unacceptable 

Explaining tbe resolution, Detoan Chamanlal, Member of the Constituent 
Assembly from the Punjab said; “From official information gathered by the 
members of the Convention, it appesrs that n eobeme is now before the Viceroy 
providing for the temporary zonal division of the Punjab. The aoheme, it ia stated, 
contemplates that there shonld be two such zones, one comprising twelve distriote 
and the other seventeen distriote. It ia also possible that there will be a neutral area 
for ths interim period. This scheme is totally unacceptable to tbe legislators, who 
have assembled in convention here. 

“It ia well-known that since the census figures are inflated and Intccurale, they 
do not give a correct picture of the numerical strength of the minorities In the 
Punjab, which, until the separate electorates were created, were—even according to 
the ceneue figures—actually in mujority. Census officer* have commented on tnese 
figures repeatedly and said that the figures do not show the correct position, 

"Further, even talcing the figures at their face value, the scheme suggested by 
the convention will assure, firstly, that the minorities in the Frovinoe would be 
distributed in the proportion due to them of the area as well as the assets of the 
province. Secondly, the scheme assures that in the area contemplated by it, minorities 
will definitely be in a substantial majority, so that the question of adversely affecting 
the Muslim population does not arise. Thirdly, the Sikh community boa no other 
home except in the Punjab and it is obvious that the Sikh community will never 
agree to a division of the province which wonld wreck their uniiy and break it into 
two. whereas under the scheme suggested by the Convention, ninety per cent of the 
Sikh community will preserve its unity as well ss ninety per cent of the Hindu 
community without doing any injustice to the Muslima of the Punjab. Fourth I v. 
the scheme contemplates banding over to them of what might be described aa the 
Hwdu and B'kh arroa of the Punjab and at least one colony system without which 
life in the Punjab which is almost entirely sgricultural would come to a standstill! 

“It must farther be remembered that any temporary makeshift whish 
a division of the Punjab will never bo acceptable to the mlnorlilei because th, T9 
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•era be any wsurence that the boundary commiMion set up' alter the temporary 
division will be able to do justice in getting baok any area which euah a Commission 
might suggest should be returned to South Eastern Punjab**. 

The leaders of the CongreiB and the British Government have also been 
appraised of all these facte. 

Mr. Jinnah Opposes Partition Move—New Delhi 30th April 

Denouncing the demand for s partition of the Punjab and Bengal ae ”a sinis¬ 
ter move actuated by spite and bitterness’, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the 
Muslim League) in a statement from New Delhi on the 30th April said: “I do 
hope-that neither the Viceroy nor His Majesty’s Government will fall into this 
trap and commit a grave error." Hr. Jinnah reiterated hiB demand for the oreation 
of a Muslim national State consisting of six provinces. “I he transfer of power 
to Pakistan and Hinduethan Governments", Mr. Jinnah said, •‘must mean divi¬ 
sion of the defences as a tint quo non of such a transfer and the defence forees 
should be completely divided—and in my opinion can be divided' before June 
1948—and the States of Pakistan and Hindustan should be made absolutely free, 
independent and sovereign. This ia a clear cut road end the only practical solu¬ 
tion of India’s constitutional problem". The following ie the text of Mr. JntnaA’s 
statement: • 

I find from Press reports that the Congress has now started emphasising 
that in the event of Pakistan and Hinduethan being established, the Punjab will 
be partitioned; and the Hindu Mahasabha has started a vigorous propaganda 
that Bengal should be partitioned. , 

I would like to point out that there is a great deal of confusion created on 
purpose. The question of the division of India, ae proposed by the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue, ie based on the fundamental fact that there are two nations—Hindus and 
Muslims—and the underlying principle is that we want a national heme and a 
national State in our homelands which are predominantly Muslim and comprise 
Of the units of the Punjab, the N. W F. Province, hind, Baluchistan, Bengal 
and Assam, This will give the Hindus their national home and national State 
of Hindustan, which means three-fourths of British India. 

Now the queetion of partitioning Bengal and Punjab is raised not a with a 
bona fide obieot but as a sinister move actuated by spite and bitterness, as they 
feel that India is going to be divided, firstly, to create more difficulties in the 
way ior the British Government and the viceroy and secondly, to unnerve the 
Muslims by opening and repeatedly emphasising that the Muslims will get a 
truncated or mutilated moth-eaten Pakistan. '1 hie clamour is not based on any 
sound principle except that the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal wish 
to cut up these provinces and cut up their oen people into two in these provinces, 
The Hindus have their homeisnde, as I said, consisting of six vast provinces. 
Merely because a portion of the minorities in the Pakistan provinces have taken 
up this attitude, the British Government should not now countenence it because the 
result of that wll be logically, that all other provinces will have to be cut up 
in a similar way, which will be dangerous, as to embark on this line will lead to 
the breaking up of the various provinces and create a far more dangerous situa¬ 
tion in the future than at present. If such a process were to be adopted, it uill 
■trike at toe root of the administrative, economic and political life of the pro¬ 
vinces which have for nearly a century developed and been built up on that h.-i. 
and have grown and are functioning under the present constitution as autono¬ 
mous provinces. 

It is a mistake to compare the basic principle of the demand of Pakistan and 
the demand of cutting up the provinces throughout India into fragments. I do 
hope that neither the viceroy' nor His Majesty’s Government will fall into this 
trap and commit a grave error. 

Exchange op- Population 

It is obvious that if the Hindu minorities in Pakistan wish to emigrate and 
go to their homelands of Hindustan they will be at liberty to do eo and vice 
versa those Muslims who wish to emigato from Hindustan oan do so and go to 
Pakistan and sooner or later exchange of population will have to take plaoe and 
tna Constituent Assemblies of Pakistan and Hindustan can take up the matter 
and subBfquentiy the respective Governments in Pakistan and Hindustan can 
cnd 0 Bln atty ° Ut “ e ex °k M K e of population wherever it may be meoessary 
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The Congress propaganda is intended to disrupt and put obstacles, obstruo- 
tlona and dlfncu-ltieB ill the way of an amicable solution* It is quite obvious 
that they have put up the Hindu Mahasabha in Bengal and the Mikiw iu the 
* aD l l ' > vongresa Press is inoiting the Sikhs and misleading 

them. Ihe Sikhs do not stand to gain by the partition oi tne 

Punjab but they will be split into two halves Mora than hall 

of thmr population will have to remain in Pakistan «veu if a partition ol tha 
Punjab lakes place according to their conception, whereas in Pakistan as proposed 
by the Muslim League they will play, as one solid minority, a very big part. VVe 
have always been very willing to meet them in every reasonable way. Besides, the 
White Paper of February 20 lays down that power will be tramferred to 
authority or authorities, which will be made in a manner (hat will be smooth 
and orcate the least amount of difficulties and trouble. It power is to be trans¬ 
ferred‘to various Governments, it oan only be done successfully to the Pakistan 
group and Hinduethau group which will establish stable, secure Governments 
and will be able to run these Governments peacefully and successfully. 

Demand fob Division of Defence Forces 

The transfer of power to Pakistan and Hindustan -Governments must mean 
a division of the defences as a sine qua non ol such a transfer and the defence 
forces should be completely divided—and in my opinion, can be divided before 
June 1948—and the States of Pakistan Bad Hindustan Bhould be made absolutely 
free, independent and sovereign. This U a clear-cut road and the only practical 
solution of India's constitutional problem." 

Dr. Prasad speaks out—New Delhi, 30th April 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad, President of the Constituent Assembly, in an interview 
in New Delhi on the 80th April declared that it there was to be a division ol Indie 
then It should bo as complete and thorough us poa-uble, including the division of the 
Punjab and Bengal, so that there might uot be left auy room fur contention or 
conflict, “if that requires division of the defence forces, that should also be brought 
about, and the sooner the better’ 1 , he said. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad asserted that the demand for the division of the Pnnjsb 
and of Bengal was in terms of the League's Lahore resolution. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad said: "Neither the Congress nor the Hindus nor the Sikhs 
ever wanted a division of India. It ia the Muslim League and Mr. Jiunah who have 
been insisting on it. By the resolution of the League passed at its Lahore session 
which is still their resolution demanding the division of India into Muslim aud 
non-Muslim zoues, they have demanded that ‘‘geographically contiguous units should 
be so constituted, with such territorial adjustments as may be necessssry, that the 
area in whioh the Muslims are numerically iu a majority as is the north-western 
aud eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute independent States Ju 
whioh the constituted units shall bs autonomous and sovereign". In terms of their 
own resolution, they cannot demand any arras to be included in the Muslim zoue 
which are not contiguous snd in wbiob Muslims are not numerically in a majority, 
li the areae of the Punjab and Bengal, where Muslims are not in a majority, 
demand a fulfilment of the League's resolution, how does it lie in the mouth of 
Mr, Jinnah to accuse them aud abuse them? He cannot hive it both ways. Either 
ha wants division or he does not. If division is insisted on by him, as evidently it is, 
then it can ouly be on a basis which suits both and not him alone. 

Mr. Jirniah speaks of the administrative, economic and political life Of the 
provinces being disrupted by their division. He forgets that he is responsible 
for disrupting these and many more valuable ties which have been forged in the 
course of centuries, by seeking to divide India. If exchange of population bss to take 
place iU m«gni(uda will he reduced immensely it the provinces are divided 
and the distance to be travelled by the exchanged population of these provinces 
will also considerably cut down. 

The minority Problem 

“The problem of minorities ia not solved by the creation of Pakistan as now 
demanded by Mr. Jionah as the non-Muslim minority in the north-wesietn zone 
compriBiog the Punjab, Bind, N. W. F.P.and BaluchiaUu will be 38.4 per cent, and 
in the eastern zone compriviog Bengal and Assam it will be 48. 3 per cent. II the 
non-Muslim majority areas are eut out and separated from the Muslim majority 
areas the non-Muslim minority iu the North-western sod. Eastern zone* will be 
3-46 per cent nod 3Gb per cent respectively, and the Muslim minority in the net 
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of Indio will fa I3-2]per cent, and the magnitude of the minority problem will be 
proporKonately ^reduced. ^ nn derstand thtir interests and do not need to be 
'Instigated by anyone, and to do the Hindu* of Bengal u also of the Punjab. It i* not 
without reason that they have taken up the attitude ot demanding partition of 
their respective provinces. Recent happenings have given a foretaste of things to 
come and have left them no choice. Hindus and Sikhs have reconciled themselves 
to s diviaion of the country, sod demand that they ahall get the same treatment that 
is given to the League ana that their areas should be sIbo separated. If division 
has to oome, and Mr. Jinuah insists that it should come, then it should be si 
complete, and thorough-going as possible, so that there may not be left any room 
for contention or oonfliot, If that requires division of the defence forces, that 
should also be brought about, and the sooner the better.” 


Transfer of Power to Indian Hands 


Viceroy Invites Leaders 

On the 10th Hay, H. E. the Viceroy summoned a conference of -Congress, 
Muslim League, and Sikh leadna at New Delhi on Saturday, May 17, to announce 
tbe plan of the British Government for trausfer of power to Indian hand*. 
Announcing this a Prc-s Communique s'atrd: 

"His Excellency the Vioeroy has invited the following leaders to meet him at 
the Viceroy’s House at 10-30 a.m. on Saturday the 17th May; 

"Pandit Ja«aharlal Nt-hrn, Mr. M. A. Jinuah, Sardar Vallabhbhaf PateL 
Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan and Sardar Bnldev Singh. 

"He has alxo invited the representatives of the Indian States who were on 
the States’ Negotiating Committee to meet him on the afternoon of that day. 

"The purpose of these meetings is to present to them the plan which His 
Majesty’s Government has now made for the transfer of power to Indian hands.” 

The Conference however was postponed to June 2. which, it was explained, was 
due to Whitenn recess of the British Parliament. A communique issued from the 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, said: 

"Owing to the imminence of the Parliamentary recess In London, it has 
been foond necessary to postpone Hifl Excellency the Viceroy's meeting 
with the Indian leaders announced to begin on Saturday, May 17, until Monday 
June 2 .” 

Mountbatten to Visit London • 

A communique issued from the Viceroy's House at New Delhi on the 15th 
Hay said:— 

"During the past ten days, His Majesty’s Government have been giving the 
most earnest consideration to 'he prommals for the transfer of power that nsve 
been submitted to them by His Excellency the Vioeroy. Th»y find them^ilve* 
in general agreement with these proposals, hut in view of the importance of these 
arrangements to the future of India, the British Commonwealth oE Nations and 
the whole world. His Majesty’s Government feel that they should have final 
discussions with the Viceroy, before an announcement is made. They have, 
therefore, invited Viscount Mountbatten to comn to England on a short visit 
as soon as possible bo as to enable him to return by 2nd June.” - 


Departure from Delhi 

Accordingly H. E. the Viceroy, accompanied by Viscountess Mountbatten 
and Mr, V. P. Menon left New Delhi for England on the mth May, Tbs party 
reached London on Monday the 19th May. 

' Staying in London for ten days tbe Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten left fOr 
T?r. ,ft v Thursday the 29th May after securing tbe approval of the 
British Government to his plan for transfer of power. 

_ Viceroy Communicates British Plan 

4 . Donterence of Leaders with the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, began at 

th* Viceroy a House, N*w Delhi, at 10 p.jp- on Monday the 2nd Jess, and adjonroned 
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at 12-5 pirn, These leaders were shown the British Government’s announcement 
regarding tran-fer of power, The announcement 1 was ' released oh Tuesday 
night, the 3rd Jane. The Viceroy, Sj. Nehru, Mr, Jinnsh add Sardar Baldev Singh 
broadcasted. * ... 

r 1 The Conference was attended by three Congress representatives including 
Acharya' Kxipalani, the Oongress President, three League representatives including 
Sardar Abdur Bab NiBliiar. J • 

Mr. Jinnah remained with the Viceroy for 20 miuutes after the Conference 
adjourned. The three Congress leaders drove to Sardar ' at^i's residence Where 
they conferred together. On receiving a telephone from the Viceroy, Gaodtiiji 
went to the Vioeruy'e House and had a talk with Lord vtountbait-n. 

A Pre.« communique issued from the Viceroy’s House on the 
Sad June, said 

“His Excellency the Viceroy’s meeting with the seven Indian leaders, whioh 
was announced yesterday, took place at 10 a.m. and lasted two hours. 

“The Viceroy gave the meeting a full account o! his discussions both in 
India and in England which bad led up to the formulation of his Majesty's 
Government’s plan, and of the arguments which had resulted in the adoption. 
Copies of the announcement were then handed round to the leaders. 

' ‘‘The conference adjourned until 10 a.m. to-morrow Juns 3, to enable the 
respective Working Oommitiees to consider the plan. - • 

: <‘Mr. jinnah remained for a brief interview with Hia Excellency after the 

” •‘At 12-30 p.m. His Excellency had an interview with Mr. Gandhi until 1-15 

” * ‘-At 4 pm. to-morrow, His ExoGleocy will meet the Chancellor of the Cham¬ 
ber of Prihhca and the fourteen representatives of the Indian States, who formed 
the St ites Negotiating Committee. . 

“> “At 7 p.m. to-morrow, Hia Excellency will broadcast, immediately after 
whioh the text of His Majesty’s Government’s announcement will be relayed over 
all stations of AU-lndia Radio. Thereafter Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and Sarder 

Baldev Singh will broadcast. ... . ., _ 

,- i< At io a.m. the following morning June 4, His Excellency will hold a Press 

conference in the Council Hoase.” 

- 1 Decision Communicated to Viceroy 

for transfer of power to Indian hands, 
Indian leaders who met the Vic-roy on Monday, 
and League Working Committees on Monday 


•The British Gove rum ant's 
aa communicated to the seven 1 
were considered by the Congress 
night, U»e 2nd JAne^or^n ClJina ,| tte# gave broad support to the proposals. 
At, smenrent meeting of the AU-lndia Congress Committee was being convened by 
Uie midSe oUune to ratify the decision of the Working a-mmittee. A meeting of 
Se Council of the All-India Muslim League was also called for June 9 to consider 

the Lel'd^ieawerabled at Viceroy’s House on Tuesday the 

3rd June and adjourned after discussions lasting two hours. The representatives 
of tlm Congress, the League and the Sikhs intimated the Viceroy of the accep¬ 
tance of the proposals. 

June 3rd Statement 

TTJ. Maieatv’s Government’s proposals for the transfer of power to Indian bands 
- ?MinooS onthe* 3rd JunMfcV in which H. M. G. proposed to introduce leg.a- 
T«fion duSSg thfe current session of Parliament for suofi transfer of power on a 

Benc«d C »ni^Punjhb^viH be divided and a referendum will be taken’ in North-West 


preclude negotiations between 
pee P- 143 ) ji, # viceroy'* Broadcast 

The following i# the text of the Viceroy’s broadcast |}t New Delhi 
Bid, Jane f— 

n 


op tjjo 
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A statement will be zead to you to-night giving the final decision of HiB 
Majesty’s Government as to the method by whii-h power will be transfers 
ed from British to Indian handB. But before this happens, I want to give a 
personal message to the people of Indiai as well as a short account of the dis¬ 
cussions which I have held with the leaders of the political parties and which 
have led upto the advioe I tendered to His MajeBty’s Government during my recent 
visit to London, 

Since my arrival in India at the end of March, I have spent almost every 
day in consultation with as mmy of the leaders and representatives of ss many 
communities and interests as possible. I wish to say how^_graieful I am for aU 
the information and helplnl advice they have given me. 


Dhifisd^ Isnr* Best Solution 

Nothing I have seen or heard in the past few weeks has Bhaken my firm 
opinion that, with a resonable measure of goodwill between the communities a 
unified India would be by far the best solution of the problem. 

For more than a hundred years, 4u0 millions of you have lived together and 
this country has been administered as a single entry. This has resulted in 
unified communications, defence, postal services and currency; and absence of 
tariffs and customs barriers; and the basis for an integrated political economy., 
My great hope was that communal differences would not destroy all this. _ . 

My first course, in ail my discussions was, therefore, to Urge the political 
leaders to accept unreservedly the Cabinet Mission Plan of May lo, 194.8, In my 
opiuiOn that plan provides the beat argument that can be devised to meet 
the interests of all the communities of India. To my great regret, it hae been 
impossible to obtain egreement either on the Cabin* t Mission Plan, or on any other 
plan that would preserve the unity of India. But there esn be no question of 
coercing any large areas in which one community has a majority, to live against 
their will under a Government in which another community has a majority. And 
the only alternative to coercion is partition. 

Partition of Provinces 

But when tho^ Muslim League demanded the partition of India, Congress 
used the same arguments for demanding in that event the partition of certain 
Provinces. To my mind, this argument is unassailable. In fact, neither side 
proved willing to leave a substantial area in wbioh their community have a majo¬ 
rity under the Government of the other. I am, of course, just as much opposed 
to the partition of Provinces as i am to the partition of India herself and for the 
same basic reasons. For just as 1 feel there is an Indian consciousness which 
should transcend communal differences, so l feel there is a Punjabi and a 
Bengali comcionsness which has evoked a loyalty, to th-ir Provinces. And, 60 I 
felt it was essential that the people of India themselves should decide this 
question of partition. 

The procedure for enabling them to decide for thetnedves whether they 
want the British to hand over power to one or two Governments is set out in 
the statement which will be read to you. But there are one or two points on 
which I should like to add a note of explanation. 

It wbb necesaary in order to ascertain the will of the people of the Punjab, 
Bengal and part of Assam to lay down boundaries between tbe majority Muslim 
areas and the remaining areas. But I want to make it dear that the ultimate 
bound arise will be settled by a boundary commission and will almost certainly 
not be identical with those which have been provisionally adopted. 


Position of the Sikhs 

w® have given earefnl consideration to the position of the Sikbe. This 
ysliant community forms about an eighth of the population of the Punjab, but 
toey are so disturbed that any partition of this Province will inevitably divide 
~ e ®'. All ol us who have the good of ihe Sikh community at heart are very sorry 
to think that the partition of tbe Punjab, whioh they themselves desire, cannot 
i *? “ greeter or lesser extent The exact degree of the split 

presentUr” * 010 boundary commission on whioh they will of eourse be 

Legislation for Transfer of Power 

, ma J, be perfect, but like all plans, its success will 
tv??foe spirit of goodwill with which it is carried out, I have always felt 
ipst once it wet decided is what way to transfer power the transfer should 
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take place at the earliest possible moment bat the dilemma was that if we 
waited until a constitutional set-up for all-India was agreed* we should hare to 
wait a long time, particularly if partition were decided on. Whereas ii we 
handed over power before the Constituent Assemblies had finished their work 
we should 1 are the country without a Constitution. The solution to this 
dilemma, which I put forward, is that His Majesy’s Government should transfer 
power now to one or two Governments of British India, eaoh having Dominion 
Status as soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. Hub, I hope, will be 
within the next few months. 1 am glad to announce that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment have acoepied this proposal for introduction in Parliament this session. 
As a result of these decisions, the special function of the India Office will no 
longer have to be carried out, and some other machioery will be set np to 
conduct future relations between His Majesty’s Government and India. 

I wish to empbsaiee that this legislation will not impose any restriction on 
the power of India as a whole, or of tne two States if there is partition, to decide 
In the futnre their relationship to each other and to other member States Of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Thus the way is now open to an arrangement by whiob power can be transferred 
many months earlier than the most optimistic of us thought possible, and at tbs 
asms time leave it to the people of British India to decide for themselves on their 
future, whiih is the declared polioy of his Majesty’s Government. 

I have made no mention of the Indians States, since the new decisions of Ids 
Majesty’s Government are concerned with the transfer of power in British India. 


Appeal fob co-opbbatioh 

If the transfer of power is to be effected in a '.peaceful and orderly manner, 
every single one of us must baud all his efforts to the task. This is no lime for 
bickering, much lest for the continuation in any shape or form of the disorders and 
lawlessness of the past few months. Do not forget wbat a narrow margin of food 
We are all working on. We oannot afford any toleration of violence. All of ut an 
agreed oo that. ..... ‘ , T , , 

Whichever way the decision of the Indian people may go, I feel sure any 
Britlab official who may be asked to remain for a while will do everything ia his 
power to help implement that decision. His Majesty is well ss his Government have 
asked me to convey to all of you in India their sincere good wishes for your 
future and the assurance of their continued good will. 

Pandit Nehru's Broadcast 

Following ia the text of the broadcast by Pandit Jateahatlal Nehru, the 

Prime Minister, 

Nearly nine months ago, soon after my stenmption of office, 1 spoke to yon 
from this place. I told you then that we were on the march and the goal had still 
to be re ac hed. There were many difficulties and obstacles on the way and our 
iouruey’a end might not be near, for that end was not the assumption of office in the 
Government of India bat the achievement of the full independence of India and the 
establishment of a Co-operative Commonwealth in which all will be equal sharer* in 
opportunity and in all things that give meaning and value to life. 

Nine months have passed, months of sore trial and difficulty, of anxiety ana 
sometimes even of heart-break, yet looking back at this period with Its suffering and 
sorrow for out people tbeie ia much on the credit side also, for India baa advanced 
nationally and internationally, and is respected to-day in the councils of the world. 
In the domestic sphere something substantial has been achieved though the burden 
on the common man still continues to be terribly heavy and millions lack 
food and oloth and other nacessaries of life Many vast schemes of development ars 
nearly ready and yet it is true that most of our dream* about the brave things we 
were going to accomplish bsve still to he reallied. . .. . . 

You know well the difficulties which tbs country had,to face, economic^ political, 
and communal. These months have been full of tragedy for million# end tbs burden 
on those who had the Governance of the country in their bands has been great 

indeed. „ lth the thought of the sufferings of our people In the ares* 

of disturbance—-ihe thousand who are dead and those, especially tmr womenfolk, who 
have suffered agony worse than death. To their families and to innumerable people 
who have been uprooted from their house snd rendered destitute, 1 offer my deep 
and assurance that we shall do all io our power to bring relief. We must 
■as to it that such tragedies do not happen again. At no time have ws lost faith w 
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ifce great .destiny, $ £id» .VhYqfii, take 0 ahspe, even though ,, with .trsvMlgnti 
Bmfteripg. My .great rqgyat. baa , been that. Ruling, this period, pwing to excess of 
vprtc. ( hays been enable to yiait the numerous towns apd Tillages pi India,, as I 
used to do, to meet my people and to learn about tbeir troubles at fixet hand, 

.. ACCEPTANCE of plan Kkoo>i« ended . - - 

- To-day I am speaking to you oh another hletortc occasion when a Tital change 
(fleeting the future .of India is propoaed. You have, juat heard an announcement on 
behalf of the British Government. This iunouncement lays down a procedure for 
self-determination in certain- ateAe of fodia. It envieagfee oa. the one band toe 
possibility of these areas seceding from India; on the Other, it promises a big advance 
towards complete independence. Such a big change must have the full concurrence 
of the people before effect can' he given to it, for it must always be remembered that 
the fa tore Of India can only ba decided by the people of India and not by any 
outside authority.. however friendly. These proposals Will be placed soon before 
representative assemblies of the people for consideration.. But meanwhile the sands 
of time rnn out and decision cannot await the normal course Of events. So white we 
must necessarily abide by what the people finally decide, we had to come to certain 
decision ourselves and and to recommend them to the people for acceptance. 

We have, therefore, decided to aceept these proposals and to recommend to tmr 
larger committees that they do likewise. 

Decision Right One 

. It is with no joy in my heart that 1 commend tbeae proposals to yon, though 
I have no doubt In my mind that this is. the right, course. For generations we have 
dreamt and struggled for a free and independent united India, 'lhe proposal to . allow 
certain, parte to secede if they bo will is painful for any of us to contemplate. 
Nevertheless, 1 am convinced that our present decieion ie the right one even from the 
larger , viewpoint, . Tbs United India that we have laboured for was hot one'of 
compulsion .qad coercion but a free and willing association of a free people. It may 
be that in this way we shall reach that united India sooner than otherwise and that 
the will have e stronger and more secure foundation. 

There has been violence, shameful, degrading and revolting violence, In various 
parts of the country. This must end. we are determined to end it, we most make; it 

? lear that political ends are not to be achieved by methods of violonce, now or in the 

utu're. . —- ——— t . 

On this, the eve of great changes in India, wo have to mate a fresh start with 
clear vision and a firm mind, with steadfastness and tolerance and a stout heart. We 
should not wish ill to anyone but think al way b of every Indian be our brother and 
comrade. The good of the four hundred millions of India blast be oar supreme 

. ,We .shall seek to build anew our relations with England on a friendiy khd 
co-operative basis forgetting the past which has lain eo heavily upon uS. 

a i-l Tributes to gandbiji and viobrot^ rj 

v - * snould like to express on this occasion my deep appreciation of the labours of 
the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, ever since hie arrival here at a critical juncture in 
our history. 

.1 ■. inevitabfy, on every occasion of crisis and difficulty we think of our great leader 




5?.® uuf.°i W 10 threshold-of onr freedom. To him we once again pay our homage, 
ms messing and wise counsel will happily be with us in the momentous years to 
come, se always. 

.isViJTlL**? ,utI ? “ en eerving great causes, bub because the causa is great' something 
i„5[. gr * a i n ®“ f* 11 * npon UB also. Mighty forces are at work in the world to-day and 
\"u« j’:*"", 1 b * 7e no doubt that we ore ushering in a period of greatness for India, 

cannot ebangl e0 * I * Ph *' °* hiBtory ftn( * tM dition. the.India of onr minds and hearts 

^^tturio occasion eaoh one of ue must Rray that he might lie guided 
w.te™h V5f»M” iea .v 0f motherland and of huminity at large. We stand on a 

bad and 6 vlS pa,t * ro “ th « future. Let ne bury that past in so far ae it is 

and wriiiMt'I hrttarn« , a and recrimination. Let there be moderation Ip apeoqH 
the ideala we ** ••/eogth and presevemnee, in adhering to the cause end 

....._ li . ^® h * Te at heart. Let ua face the future not.with easy optimism or with 

3 “* w*«hnes«, but with confidence and a firm fyith in, India, .. 

a&ftsd and fl tn “PP 0 * 1 to you, to co-operate in the .great talk 

aneau and to march together^) the haven of freedom tor all in India-^Tai Bind. 



=HHntn'Wl 


kE. JINNAH‘8 BRGADOABf 


. . Mr. Jinoah'l Broadcast 

it the text ox Mr. Mohammad AU Jinnak't Broadcast:— 
t.. •.‘H gla ?, 'hat I aB ? afforded on opportunity to speak to you directly 

throb&h this radio from Delhi. It ib the Bret time. I believe, that anon-officiM 
has been afforded an opportunity to address people through ih®. medium or this 
powerful instrument direct to the people On political matters. It argura well, 
and I hope that in the future 1 shill have greater facilities to enable me to voice 
my views and opinions which will reach directly to you, life-warm rather than in 
the cold print of the newspapers. 

The statement of Els Majesty’s Government embodying the plan for the 
transfer of power to the peoples of India has already been broadcast and will be 
released to the Press to be published in India and abroad to-morrow morning. 
It gives the outlines of the plan for u« to give it bur moat earnest consideration. 
We must remember that wehave to take momentous decisions and handle grave 
issues facing us in the solution of the complex poli'ical problem of this great 
sub-continent inhabited by 400 million people. The world has no parallel for (be 
most onerous and difficult task which we have to perform. 

“Maintain Order" 

GfSv'e responsibility lies particularly on the shoulders of Indian leaders. 
Therefore, we must galvanise and concentrate all our energy to see that 
the transfer of power is effected in a peaceful and orderly manner. I most 
earnestly appeal to every community and particularly to Muslim. India to main¬ 
tain peace and order. We must examine the plan, its tetter and spirit and come 
to our conclusions and take our decisions. I pray to God that at this critical 
moment. He may guide ua and enable ns-to discharge our responsibilities in a 
wise and statesmanlike manner, having regard to the sum-toto or the plan as 
a whole. 

It la dear the plan does not meet in some Important respects our point of 
view; and we cannot say or feel that..we are satisfied or that we agree with 
some of the matters dealt with by the plan. It is for us now to consider whe'hrr 
the plan as presented to us by His Majesty’s Government should be accepted 
by us as a compromise or a settlement. On this point 1 do not wish to prejudge 
the decision of the Council of the All-India Muslim League which hit been 
summoned to meet on Monday the 9th of June; and the final decision can only 
be taken by tbe Council acc ording to our constitution, preodent and practice. 
But eo far aa I have been able to gather on the whole, the reaction in the Muslim 
circles in Delhi has been hopeful. Of course, the plan has got to be very rare- 
fuify examined in its pros and cons before the final decision can be taken, 

. . I must say that I feel that tbe Viceroy has battled against various forces 
very bravely and the impression that he haa left on my mind is that he was 
actuated by a high sense of fsimers and impartially and it is up to us now to 
make his task leas difficult and help him as far as it fiei in our power in order 
that he may fulfil hie mission of transfer of power to the people India, in a 
peaceful and orderly manner. 

Frontier Muslims Chord to Withdraw Movement 

How that ihe plan that has been broadcast already makes it clear In Para¬ 
graph II that a referendum will be mrde to the electorates uf tbe present Legis¬ 
lative Assembly in the North-West Frontier Province who will choose which of 
the two alternatives in Paragraph 4 they wish to adopt; and the referendum will 
be held under the aegis of the Governor General In consultation with the 
Provincial Government. Hence it is clear that the vtrdict and the mandate of 
the people of the Frontier Province will be obtained as io whether they want 
to iom (lie Pakistan Constituent Assembly or the Hindustan Constituent Assem¬ 
bly In these circumsiancrs, I request the Provincial Muslim League of the 
Frontier Province to withdraw the movement of peaceful civil disobedience which 
they had perforce to resort to; and 1 call upon all the lead> rs of tbe Muslim 
League and Musealmans generally to organiM our people to f.ce this referendum 
with hone and courage, and 1 fe^l confident that tbe people of tbe Fiontier 
vill. Kivs their verdict by * solid vote to join the Pakistan Constituent 

AsBCih kat express my appreciation of the sufferings and sacrifices made 

By aft classes of Muasalnun* and paticularly lbs c«*t part tbe women of tbe 
Frontier played, in the fight for civil liberties. Without apportioning blame,— 
and this in already tbe moment to do bo, I deeply sympathise with ill those 
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who have suffered »nd those who died or whose properties were 
subjected to destruction, Bud I fervently hope that the Frontier will go 
through this referendum in a peaceful manner, and it should be the anxiety 
of every one to obtain a fair, free and trne verdict of the people of the Frontier. 
Once more I most earnestly appeal to all to maintain peace and order. Pakistan 
Zindebad. 

Sardar Balds? Singh's Broadcast 

Sardar Balden Singh, Defence Member and Sikh leader, in a broadcast 
said'To-day we enter the heritage that Was ours—the heritage of free¬ 
dom we have claimed as our birthright". It would be untrue, if he Said, we 
were altogether happy. “Our common quest for fretdom need never have 
divided and torn us asunder from one another. This has actually taken". 

"The plan that has non been announced," he said, "steers a course obviously 
above the conflicting claims. It is not a compromise. I prefer t> call it settle¬ 
ment. It does not please every body, not the sikh community anyway, but it ia 
certainly something worthwhile. Let us take it at that". 

"I believe with all my heart”, Sardar Baldev Singh said, "that the divisions 
that tend 10 keep us apart now, will not last long I believe also that even 
though we should choose to remain apart at present, we have so much in 
common—econo mu-ally, geographically and even spiritually—that the blueprint of 
our plan, aa Boon as we view it with care, will bind us together." 

"You have ju«t heard the broadcasts Of His Excellency the Viceroy and two 
of our distiugui-hed coumrym-n, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Jinn ah," 
Sardar Baldev Singh said. "You now also know the terms of <he plan, which 
Bis Majesty’s Government have formulated to end (he long-drawn political dead¬ 
lock that has baffled us these many months and years.” 

Hbritagb op Freedom 

"It is a great day to-day", he said. "The occasion is historic. We have 
closed a dreary chapter. A few leaf ia uow turned. We seem to see gleaming on 
it the fnlfilment of what till yesterday was but a dream. To-dav we enter the 
heritage that was ours—the heritage of freedom we have olaimed as our 
birthright.' ■ 

"it will be idle (or me to pretend”, he observed, "that the day ia bright 
and joyous, aa indeed we might well have toped it would be. It will be untrue 
if I say we are altogether happy. Seldom pertapB has a fulfilment like this been 
tarnished wuh so much of fear and sorrow. 1 say, seldom, breause, even though 
we struggled and even though the siruggle was long and heavy, onr common quest 
for freedom need ever have divided and torn us asunder one from another. 
This has actually taken place. The shadow of our differences has thrown its 
gloom over us" 

"We have let ourselves be rent spart", Sardar Baldev Singh stated. “We 
witness to-day—even on the d»y of our freedom—scenes of mutual conflict and 
all the horrors that conflict brings in so many parts of India, Neighbour has 
risen against neighbour. Thousands of innocent lives have been lost. Men, wo- 
T? en ,5, clul dTen roam from one place to another, homel ss without shelter. 
Untold leases, financial, cultural, and spiritual, have been inflicted in wide areas, 
vre look as if we are a house divided against itself. The day indeed finds us an 
unhappy people.” 

.. hi* not necessary for me to-day to probe into the reasons tor this afflic¬ 
tion. We each have our faults. Let us own it. We eaob laid a price ou wnat 
willing. surrender of our best for the common good of us all. 
This u wby we fail fool of one another. 


''Settlement Not a Compromise’’ 

salM« BU TiS5 Bt i Wft9 Till yeaterdsy, we wore pre-occupied with our li'tle 

th« Mnfli.tin. ^ . * has now been announced steers a course obviously above 
It doea nntlS I 1 ** nok * compromise. I prefer to call it a settlement. 

somcthiHg wtehile^ffCtlke^ ' ay ™ 7 ' ^ to: “ ***** 

our dear thifl pUa should halt the dismal gloom that stalks 

should find in m 80 o£ its ® lI icken spots to-day. In that spirit, we 

—tasks that naed^Hofn^ *, hat . await 08 in every sphere of our national life 
ourselves but ti raiM°n. g i« D ^f te P? it lho damage we have inflicted on 

' Dat 61 ™ in «»t«rs before the nations of the world. 
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Proceeding Sirdar Balder Singh said: “We are poor. Let ns not forget 
that we have no apology to let poverty continue to afflict our people, now that we 
shill be masters of onr aff-iw. We hive t.eke, big and stQ«il. of rrcon-tmotion 
°n onr bands Let ue remember that it is only when the mind of our loaders is 
not deflected by internal qua reU that they caa effectively handle these tasks for 
our common good. Our people hare many needs thnt have lingered unmet for 
years. Let us settle do«rn to meet these needs end relieve the distrese that haunt* 
ue. lo a word, whatever our own preferences let ns grow above our petty out¬ 
looks and work together to put our country on the way to greatness that certainly 
belongB to it," 1 

“We do here to live as brothers or as neighbours", he said. “We want' 
to live in peace and strive for • modioum of e*ae and comfort in our home*, 
whether in villages or in towns. We have had enough of quarrels and troubles 
Let us now turn from an ugly past and help one snotner build a great and 
glorious future. 

Bright Future 

This la my counsel to m-n and worn-n <>f goodwill, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs 
Christians, and others For thou-andn of y-ars, our ancestors livt-d together in 
this la«d with tolerenee and neighbourly relations. Let us restore the old glory 
of our traditions, in order, as L have said, that we may equip ourselves to face 
the bright future that now opened, I believe with all my he<r< that >he 
divisions that tend to keep ue apart now will not las 1 long. I believe also that, 
even though we should choose to remain apart at present, we have so much in 
common—economically, geographically, even spiritually—that the very blue-print 
of our plans, so so >u as we view it with ear*. will bi»d ue tOjeUor. We 
have to forget the unhappy past to see this precision. Let os concentrate on 
our common interests. 

I say this with ail my earnestness. I will add that, while making this anpsal, 

I am not unaware of the existence in oar midst of th <s« discordant olem nts 
who are inhuman enough to imagine that their prosper ty lbs in th misfortune 
of their fellow-men and women. Such people should be shunned. They will in 
fact soon meet their fate. As you mn-t nave heard, we have taken the strongest 
measures to enforce law and order and to apprehend the mischief-makers when¬ 
ever we can lay our hands on them. During the last few w<-. ks, large contingents 
of armed troops have been depl >yed in vari ms part* of the county to aid the 
Civil Government Tneae troops consist of trusted men. They will give succour 
to those in need and act also as stern keepers of peace in trout) led areas. I 
want you to look upon the soldier as your friend. He will n»t fail yon. 

“And to you, sailors s <ldiers and air-men also," ^ardar Baldev Singh said, 
"I must s*y a few words. Y..u are obviously not uninfluenced by the great events 
that are taking place in India to-day. These include many political and administra¬ 
tive changes which will concern you. As men seasoned in life by d<oipline and 
fortitude, you will undoubtedly not allow yourselves to be needlessly perturbed. 
Let me say with all authority 1 can oommand that your interests will in no 
circumstances be allowed to suffer. You have earned a name for yourselves 
throughout the world by your valour and high tradition. India wilt not and cannot 
forget the debt it owes you. Home of you to-day are having to pererform un¬ 
pleasant duties on internal security work. No one is more conscious of it 

^^••Our motherland,” Bardar Baldev Singh stated, ‘la pausing through a period 
of transition and strain. Your patriotism sad high sense of loyalty will help you to 
steer clear through tfaeie difficult time*. Do not forget that India’s honour is your 
honour. Serve India now in her hour af trial with good conscience and to the beat 
of yonr ability and remain confident that we stand by you to-day, a* we bare done 
in the past. The Comroeoder-io-Obief will, in the next few daya, broadcast a special 
message to you. He will deal with some of the speoifle problems that may now be 
engaging yonr mind. Meanwhile, I have no doubt, whatever political considerations 
may shape the future of India, yonr interests will be protected by all eidea. 

Master Tara Singh’s Statement 

Bikh leaders continued their informal discussions on H. M. G.s plan at 
Hew Delhi on the 3rd Juno. At the end of the discussions in which Bsrdar Swarn 
Singh, Sardar Ujjal Siogb, and Baba Harkiahan Singh took part. Sj. Tara Singh 
issued the following statement, 

"The British Government plan tt unsatisfactory sad dissppointing. Even nil 
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Excellency the Viceroy in hie brotdcaet he* fell obliged to Admit that the solidarity 
ol (be Sikh* will be impaired. bio doubt (Jieca is the saving feature that the plan has 
poo ceded the principle of partition of the Punjab but the whole thing depends on 
the terms Of reference of the Boundary CoromieHion. Again, there is a total lack of 
any positive provision for giviog the Sikhs any power or status anywhere, or for 
safeguarding their position and interests. I must make it dear that the ultimate 
acceptance or rejection of the plan by the Sikhs depends a good deal on the terms 
of reference of the Boundary Commission. The Sikha and for the matter, the Punjab 
Hindus cannot be satisfied unless the dividing line ie River Ohenab. We will conti¬ 
nue our struggle till our objective is obtained. For the Sikhs, the question is not 
paerely one of political power but that of theip very existence. I am sure that Khstea 
Will soon realise the gravity of ths situation and will prove to the world that tj»p 
spirit of Guru Govind Singh still lives in them.*’ 

Mshaisbha Resolution on H. M. G.’S plan 


The all*India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, which was called to consider 
H.M.G.’S announcement of June 3, met in New Delhi on the 8th June and 
reiterated Its opposition to partition of the country and declared that “there will 
never be peace unless the aenatated areas are broughtbaok' into the Indian Union 
ppd made its integral parts.” ’* 

The following ip the text of the resolution which was moved by JJr. N. C. 
Chattarjee and seconded by Dr. Goku.1 Chand Nairang 5 - 

The cardinal principle of the Hindu Mahasabha has always been the unity and 
integrity of India, and under no circumstances could it he a party to the vivisection 
of India in Bny shape Or form. This Committee deeply deplores the fact that' the 
Indian National Congress, after having given a solemn assurance to the Hindu 
electorates that it stood by the unity of India and would oppose the disintegration 
of India, has betrayed the country by agreeing to the partition of India without'! 
referendum. The Committee declares that Hindus are not bound by this commitment 
of the Congress. It reiterated that India is one and indivisible cud that there will never 
he peace unless the separated areas are brought back imp the Indian Union and made 
tip integral party. 

WittSJUG TO HINDUS 

The ,Committee considers it its duty to wprn the Hindus .that unless they are 
more pareful and vigilant in future and take immediate aiid effective steps to build 
np a real and powerful Hindu State, not 'only witl ttioir interests under the new 
proposed arrangements be unsafe hut they may lose even what is left to them of 
India. " 1 ■ 

While this Committee recognises that the partition of Beogal and the Punjab 
will rescue millions of Hindus and Sikhs from tue clutches of the Muslims League, 
it ja strongly of the opinion that the tentative allocation of territories to Hindus and 
Muslima in Bengal and Hindu-aum-Sikhs in" the Punjab ie unjust and unfair to 
non-Muslims and that .in view of the economic, religioue and cultural .interests of the 
communities concerned the Hindus ip 'Bengal are untitled to claim considerable 
additional territories. " ' 

This Committee demand that ,tha same principle on which referendum ie 
proposed in respect of Sylhet in Assam be adopted with respect to the- Hindu 
majority areas pf Bind and the Chittagong hill Reacts of East Bengal. 

This Committee urges the Constituent Assembly to devise a constitution for 
India with a strong centre with residuary powers vested in it, with joint electorates 
ana no weigbttge in any shape or form. 

This Committee appeals to the Indian States to join the Indian Union with* 
out delay. ‘ 


. ... Sbo. 83 yon Bengal urged 

— V view of the fact that the principle of partition has been accepted, both for 
Bengal and the Punjab and that the communal Ministry in Beogal has been pursuing 
detrimental to the culture and interests ol Hindus, this Committee urges 
* M0, JP lhe Ministry and promulgate Section 93 of the 
WUhmJttM. mL f° da A< r k P®“ dl “« the appointment of two regional ministries. 
Without this the tjee exercise 0 f suffrage on the partition issue will be difficult. 

_ PROTECTION OF HQtDlJS 

TT„:„ u •? m,l ‘ lon * •* Hindus and Sikhs will remain outside the Indian-' 


ffSUSfSSSlr afford effective proteetion to them. ItebodS 
oe usuaueiy declared toot guy torture or oppression of the A Mps in Hindu 
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The Committee resolves that July 3 next be observed as .Jdsy 5! protest 
throughout India by peaceful hartal and complete suspension of business end by 
holding public meetings wherever possible. * 

Muslim. League Council accepts June 3 Plan 

The Ooaocil Of the Att-tndis Muslim League at New Delhi on the 9th June 
accepted ‘‘as a compromise" tbs British Government's plan of Jans 1, only ooe 
member dissenting. Toe plan provides for the partition of the Puuub and Bengal and 
oonfermeut of Dominion stains. 

The resolution, ioter alia, deplored the partition of the two provisoes, bat 
recommended its acceptance in the interest of peace and tranquillity. 

Mr. Jimah was authorized by the Council to conduct eueb negotiations as 
might be necessary for the division of the defence forces, assets and liabilities 
and Other cognate issues arisiog out of partition. 

When the Connell met in the evening, Mr. JinnaA, at the outset, asked 
whether the house wished to conclude its deliberations or continue until the following 
day. Most of those present favoured closure. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a short speech, was reported to have said tbit the May 16 plan 
was dead and, in liking the new plan as the basis of a compromise, the position waa 
whether it should be aocepted or rejected. 

He said he reciprocated the feelings of Mnaltms in the Muslim-minority provinces, 
The United Provinces, representing the heart of Muslim India, had given the IH 
since 1987 to the Pakistan provinces. 

. Coming himself from a Muslim minority province, he oonld better realise the 
arguments that bad been advanced during the morning season. The salvation of 
Muslims in the Hiodn-majority provinces, he thought, lay in the establishment of 
Pakistan. As Muslims had fear in the Hindu majority provinces, the same was true 
Of Hindus in Musliin-majority provinces. 

Mr. Jimah was reported to have said: "I have done my job. It is up to you ndir 
to establish Pakistan. Remember, the form of Government now will be civilian and 
not military, so yon are expected to do your job putting your best efforts, labour, 
toil and sincerity. 

Ifaulana Haxrat hfohani, who continuously interrupted Mr. Jinnah. sprang to 
his feel and said: *1 emphatically oppose this plan," but be waa shouted down, 

Mr.JinnaA had just resumed his seat when the noise of Bhots caused excitement. 
AEhaksar who had succeeded in forcing hia way into the meeting hall, was pounced 
upon by volunteers and member*, who were stated to have beaten him. Mr Jinnah 
gat composed during the excitement wbich lasted nearly half an hour. 

Mr. Li squat Ali Khan then read not the resolution which was passed by as 
Overwhelming majority. .... , . , ' 

Of the eight member* who spoke at the moroing session, six favoured nneqalvocsl 
acceptance of the plan "though it fell far abort of their demand," and the other two 
pleaded for conditional acceptance. About 450 people, including about six women, 
attended. Mr. Jinnah resd certain Important parsgraphs from the June B statement by 
HMG and said that it was for the Muslim nation to decide which Constituent 
Assembly tbev wished to join. It wss also for them to accept the plan or reject ft. 
Dominion statue, he held, was the most practical and the quickest wiy to transfer 
bower to Indian hand*. There would be a complete division of everything, including 
Defence Communications, Oiirrenoy and all the assets. It was for the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly to deoide whether they wished to remain in the British 
Common wealth or not He did not wish to ioflnenee die Connell a views. ■ 

A barrage of questions followed. A member asked what safeguards were intended 
for Muslims in the Hindu majority provinces. Mr. Jinnah is reported to have replied 
that it wat for the Pakistan Constituent Assembly to decide. 

*“ The first Speaker, Mr Abdul Rahim (Bengri) attacked the Plan. Division of 
Renin] he maintained, would week«n Pakistan, If Calcutta was divided, the toss to 
Bis would be gnat. Until Chittagong barbonr could be developed, Paki.ua 

W ° U *Mr*GAttfam Htuw«»'» r BidayatuHah, Premier of Sind, said that until m few days 
ago, Pakistan was a mere dream. He congratulated Mr. Jinnah on hia leadership 
and great achievement. As a practical msn, he .aid he had no hesitation in saying 
that Pakistan in every reipeet will he self-sufficient and strong. Their effort should 
^ & give eoijoflityu to the minorities iq all walks of life as W aa they soald. 
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Mr. Z. H. Lari (U.P.) was the severest opponent of the plea. The League, he 
pointed oat, first accepted the May 16 Statement but later rejected it on the plea 
that they were not prepared to lose Assam. Now it was not a question of losing 
Assam alone, but also of big pieces of the Punjab and Bengal. Applying the Bame 
argument he could not understand how his colleagues could support the new plan. 
He thought the time had come for two separate Muslim organizations in the country, 
one in the Hindu majority provinces- He referred to the treatment meted out to the 
minority community in the U. P. which, he maintained, was the result of what had 
happened in Sind. , ■ _ 

A representative of the Punjab opposed Mr. Leri's two Leagues theory, and 
said that they could remain one in apite of being in two countries. He was all for 
acceptance of the Plan. ... , 

Tha Pir Sahib of Zakri, an impressive figure, felt ashamed of his brethren who 
had supported the Congress Miuistry in the N.W.F.P., but he assured Mr Jinnah that 
the conditions prevailing in the . Frontier were different now, and he did not have 
the slightest doubt bow the Pathans would vote in the referendum. Mualima in the 
Hindu majority provinces, be said, need have no fear of ill-treatment, the Pathans 
were there Ursafeguard their interests. 

Mr. Mohammad Ismail (Madras) said that it was apparent that the British were 
bent upon transferring power and that, if the Muslims rejected the new plan, they 
would have no alternative bat to transfer powee to williag hands, and they all 
know what that meant. While it was true that the terms olfered in the plan were 
any tiling but attractive, he felt the Council should accept it. 

Representatives from Assam and the 0. P, and Barar also advocated accept¬ 
ance of the Plan. 

League Resolution Forwarded to Viceroy 

New Delhi. Juno 10:—T«e League Council’s resolution accepting HMG’s 
Plan “an a compromise” authorized its President, Mr. Jinnah, to work out detailB 
o' the plan. On the lOth June, Mr. Jinn >h f urwar led the resolution to the 
Vioeroy. The following ia the text of the resolution 

•‘The Oounoil of the All-India Muslim League, nft?r full deliberation and 
consideration of HMG’s statemeut dated Jane 3 1947, laying down the plan of 
transfer of power to the peoples of India, notes wito sati-factioo that the Cabi¬ 
net Mi-sIon's Plan of May 16 1946. will not be proceeded with and has been 

abandoned. The on'y course open ib the partition of India aa now proposed in 
HAlG's Btatem nt of June 3 

“The Council of the All-India Muslim League Is of the opinion that the 
Only solution of lndia’B problem is to divide India into two—Pakistan and Hindu¬ 
stan. On that basis, the Council has given its most earnest attention and con¬ 
sideration to UMG'a statement. The Omncil is of the opinion that, although it 
cannot agree to the partition of Bengal aud the Punjab, or give its consent 
to suoh partition, it bas to consider HMG’s plan for the transfer of power as a 
whole. 

“rhe Council, therefore, hereby resol yea to give full authority to the Presi¬ 
dent of the All India Muslim League, Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah. to accept the funda¬ 
mental principles of the Plan as a compromise and to leave it to him. with full 
authority, to work out all tne details of the plan in an equitable and jttst man¬ 
ner with regard to carrying out the complete division of India on the basis and 
hindsmemal principles embodied in HMG’s plan, including Defence, Finance and 
Communications. 

"The Ocucail futther empowers the President, Qaid-e-Azsm Jinnah, to take 
all steps and decisions which may be necessary in connexion with and relating 
to the Plan.” 

The resolution wan considered by critics to be satisfactory in content but rather 
grudging in tone and hedging in phraseology. 

., Council does not eay that it accepts the June 3 Plan and disagrees with 

the partition of Bengal and the Punjab, bnt it authorizes the League President 
to accept the fundamental principles of-the Plan as a compromise." The "com- 
promise is the alternative to the "settlement” which Mr. Jinnah mentioned 
in bis broadcast. 

,.. League interpretation of the resolution was as folio ws: The Council, 
i,, 1 '*, ’^approving of the partition of the two provinces, has considered the 
? transfer of power as a whole and decided to leave it to the Presl- 

i llw details of the Plan. In short, the Council has given the 
■ resident special (powers, as it did earlier lest year, when the Cabinet Minion 
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w#s ip India. Mr. Jinnah will thus be empowered to take any decision he chooses 
in working out the details of the PUn. Unce the task is acc-implished, he will 
snbmit the reBult to the League Council, whioh will then indicate a more forth¬ 
right acceptance of the Plan. 

Until then the League President will frequently consult his Working Com¬ 
mittee, whioh has been instructed to be resdily available. 

.. A meeting of the Committee woe held in ihe wningof lOtb June. It was understood 
that the Committee discussed the Khaksar demonstration which marred t*<e proceed- 
mgs of the League Council yesterday. It also gave a hearing to a Muslim de¬ 
putation whioh earlier today had met Dr. Prasad, President of the Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, The depuiation, representing Muslims from non-Pakisian 
areas, had, it was understood, informed Dr Prasad of their intention to attend tbs 
next meeting of the Indian Constituent Assembly. The deputation was 
ledi by Mr. Ismail Khan (U. P.). 

About 40 a-nior Muslim officials from various departments of the Govern¬ 
ment also called on the League President and Mr. Liaquat AH Khan. The 
question of division of departments and how it could bcBt he effected speedily 
was the main subject of question. 

Socialists Party’s Criticism 

The'Natfonal Executive of the goei-list Party of India at New Delhi on the 
10th June 1917, in a resolution On H. M. G.’e plan, expres*cd its disapproval of 
and grief at the proposed division of the country. The following is the text of 
the resolution:— < 

The National Executive of the Socialist Party expresses its disapproval of 
and grief at the_proposed division of the country. At the same time, the Exe¬ 
cutive cannot fail to notice that a decision of »ueh tremendous import has not 
surprised or shocked the people inasmuch as it has led them into a mond of 
reluctant acceptance. Through a series ot successive sets, the people have slipped 
into accepting (he decision to divide as inevitable and the only way out. 

Each act of surrender, perhaps not of much import by narli. was of great 
effect as a link in the chain, and the refusal of Congress leadership io pr.pare 
the positions and hold on to it have brought us io this fateful situation. The 
Socialist Party must also record its own failure aud that of the wider revolu¬ 
tionary movement in working out an alternate and positive policy. 

The proposed division of the country is not yet a fact nor will it have been 
finally accomplished with the formal establishment of two Dominions. In the 
belief that Ulsters once created are difficult to destroy, the search for poaribili- 
tiea to avoid a division must continue and no effort should be spared to undo the 
mischief at any stage of its career. In fact, the division of tbe country can at 
no stage be final and must never be accepted as such. The first essential in the 
fight for a United Republic of India is never to surrender in mind to the idea of 
division and ita applications. No matter what temporary arrangements may 
have to be accepted, oar people are one and our mind shall never set its seal on 
their break-up. 

With this firm faith in the nnlty of India, the Socialist Party must how¬ 
ever warn the people against negative and futile reactions. The country is yeamiog 
for positive policies. We shall seek to mitigate the consequences of division by 
encouraging unifying tendencies and developing common policies for both the 
States. Should division unfortunately have to be euBered for vome time, 
we invite our countrymen to become aware of certain necessary results of the 
present policy. To avoid being caught again in the network of succeaaive acta of 
surrender, we must know what position we have to prepare as a result of the 
uresent policy, and risolve sot io yield to them. 

It should be realised that tbe coming into being of two Dominions is a 
stop-gap arrangement of a defined duration. Under no circnmetances must we 
allow our eyes to falter away from independent; now that it is so near, there 
will be many temptations on the way and all kinds of benefits in tbe Military 
and other spheres will be held out before us to lure us away. The people in 
wbat may be known as the Dominion of India must ever be watchful and what-. 
ever benefits of foreigo alliances are sought must be on the basis of independence. 
To ensure that, the Dominion as soon as it comes into being must do away with 
both the trappings snd the reality of foreign authority, whether it is the flag or 
ttie military staffs. At the same time, it is necessary to point out the dangerous 
possibility of the seceding arena continuing an a Dominion and also to warn 
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Great Britain that acceptance oil this position would be regarded as til un- 
friendly aOV, • 

Tbe people o! Pakistan most never allow their Government to accept any 
status for tueir country that fails short of independence. _ 

Tha position of the Princely bt&t b and their people is still obscure, coma 
Princes are planning to declare their S'ates independent of India. The Cone 1 - 
tae.it Aa-eoiDly will be within Ita right if it sends for people’s rei rrsentatives 
from sll such States ae fall within the area of the Indian Union if their Princes 
or- ua.bl- to make up minds. Tbe State people mum pr.pare to join up with the 
main stream oi nation*! life a united sn<t democratic India, even if tb«t entails 
a cls-h with their little potentate. The penile of the Indiau Union will have to 
face another danger which may well poison the springB of their though^ 
m»tier what provocation* may eome fr.im the neighbouring Government, they 
must not deflect from the course of setting up the stio»g secuiar estate under which 
all persons, Hindus, iluel ms and others have common citizenship and enjoy 
equally before toe law. <he Indian Union might well ban aU organisations 
with a religious ba-is, which eng.get in political work. Secular democracy and 
socialism are the two mam pi lars of the State we are s. riving to create aud 
nothing should ever mak- the people strike at either of these. 

To the Muslims in the sec ding zone,, the Socialist Party sends, a special 
message.’ It expects them to free their Government of all control by any foreign 
autbon y and, what iB more, to be alive to. the danger 01 irrmentism. Unable 
to volve the problems, tbeir leaden will not visit their difficulties on the un¬ 
wisdom of their oreation but seek expansionist adventures through strife and wat. 

The Socialist Party cannot subscribe to the view that the solution >f the 
political problem must precede that of tire economic.. The urge to freedom And 
■ecurity and ihe urge to better living are so inter-woven that only at our peril can 
we separate them- The Government of the Indian Union, as .of the 
seceding areas, will be tented by their capacity to secure improved living for 
the masses, . 

In this work to secure improved living, is inherent the struggle for social justice 
and the economic freedom of the ma-aes. It baa been the privilege of the EOchliit 
Party to have straggled for these end*. With the advent ot freedom but with the 
communal difficulty reducing one unity and strength, the struggle for social 
justice acquiree aodrd importance. 

Tbe Executive warns the people of the country everywhere not to be led, in 
the name of religion or community, to surrender iheir freedoms and deliver 
themselves tn vested interests that might hide their true nature under patriotic or 
revivalist garbs It will be the duty o! the t-ocialiai Party, fmapictive of partition, to 
lead tbe toiling masses to >heir destiny, to the establishment of a peasants’ and 
and workers* ftate. ihe Executive is confident that in the comae of the fulfilr 
meat of this destiny, communal illusions will vanish and fevera cool driven and 
the toiling people of the land will realise their one-nesa and join, together to 
march forward to higher goals of progress and happiness. 

Congress Acceptance of Plan 

For Revolution and Proceedings Bee page 126 ~ ( 

Communist Party’s Criticism 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of India, at the end of ten-day 
session at New Delhi on the 2qth June lu47 in a resolution qg EM. G.’a Plan on 
June 3, said t— 

The Moumbattrn Award does not give India real independence but is the cul* 
minatiou of a. double-facd imperial policy which, while making concessions to the 
na'ioniil demnnd to transfer power, sets in motion diernptive and reac! onaiy 
foroee to. obstruot thei realisation of real independence. The British policy of 
dtvide and rale, exploiting Bmdn Muslim differences, produced an unprecedented 
ojvu war and has now culminated in the final act of partition of the c* untry 
into two no.tile oiates whnh they pl.n to control by entering into new alliances 
with reaotiemary forces in the differtnt partitioned areas” 

*5® *“ n Provides “new opportnnitiee for national advance” and the 
• #n< L tie Constituent Aasemblies could be eirstegio 
Uf iS^tiiK < v™ ea i l8e v , ' lB, « am ' ^ e , warns the people that “the strategy 

,xplo,t 8,1 the weakmsB in out nations! and social 
me, disrupt the unity of our national forces aod forge a new alliance with 
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princes, landlords and Indian Big Business to be able to control through them 
the Indian States o£ the funre *e also Indian economy and tuus mao oeuvre the 
transition from direct to indirect ntle.” 

•■The procedure outlined by the Mountbatten Plan" said the resolution, 
"ia as disrup ive as the Pl*n itself and calculated to ensure the fulfilment through 
a aerie> uf B itinh awards. Further intensification of Bindu-MuslimSkh coniilot 
la provided (or thron^u the Boundary Commissions and a series of comtmaeiont 
on financial and other assets and on division nf the armed forces, so thai the 
British arbiters c*n give th<ir awards in such a way »s to keep up the eonflii t.“ 

The Committee a-sures the national leadership its full co-operation in the 
task of budding the Indian Bepnblic on democratic foundations and paving the 
way tor Indian unity, (t astra that immediate step-be taken to formulate a 
five-year plan b*s d on the abolition of landlordism, nationalisation ot key indu¬ 
stries and a planned economy through co-operation between popular 
Governments, exp ris and popujar org-nisations. 

The resolution gives a similar programme for campaign inside the Pakistan 
State where the Muslim League would be the maj >r political party. But it warns 
the Muslim masses that they will be laced with a very difficult and dangerous 
situation If the Intrigues of reactionary elements inside the League succeed 
in making Pakistan a British Dominion or an American subsidiary through 
loans.” 

Calling for the establishment of a non-communal democratic Stale based on the 
recognition of the nation*! self-determination of Sikhe, Patbaos, Bengalees, etc, it 
appeals to all anti-imperialist progressive Muslim Leaguers that “democracy in 
Pakistan can bo woo through unity with the non-Muslim masses and frieadty 
relations with the Indian Republic." . . 

The Committee calls for total repudiation of the League leadership » present 
policy of support to princely autooracy." 

Sikh Joint Conference Resolution 

-The joint conference of Sikhs, held at Lahore in the 1st week of Inns passed 
a resolution- accepting H. M. G.’» plan for the partition of the Punjab with the 
reservation that the Sikhs would counteuance no move to split the community. 

Tbs scheme of notional division of the Punjab, tbs resolution stated, was 
inequitable sod unjust to the Sikhs and was designed to otrve out s sovereign 
Muslim 8tats. . , 

While accepting the principle of partition of the Punjab, the Bln commu¬ 
nity would not accent any partition of the Province which did not preserve their 

solidarity and ’^6”^ , resolution passed by the Panth Aseembly Party and the 
Working Committees of the Bhiromani Aiali Dal and the Pradtuidhi Panlbto 
Board at a joint conference held at Lahore earlier in the week to consider H.M.G, • 

lBte8 Tbe'text'of the resolution, released for pnbliestion at new Delhi on the I2tb. 
June ssidt— 1 “This joint Conference disapproves of the scheme for the division of 
lodit into two sovereign States. In its opinion, the only redeeming (estate of the 
plan is the acceptance of the principle of partition of the Punjab. 

* "The basis of the notional division of the Provlnoe is, however, inequitable 
And unjust to the Bikbe. While the plan is designed to carve out a sovereigu 
Muslim State to satisfy Muslim demsods, U tails to provide for the Sikhs any 
position of power or bibius or any means for the protection of their interests to 

the constitntion-making machinery. _ . . 

‘The Sikhs, therefore, feel perturbed that according to H. M. G. a plan they, 
■re fikely to b® *pHt up under two aorereigu Sifttes, 

•■The question of splitting the Sikh community, according to the broadcast of 
His Excellency the Governor-General, is to be determined by the Boundary 

C ° TO "Thi'e Conference, therefore, while accepting the principle of the partition of 
the Pni>i*b, daces on record its considered view that no partition of the Punjab 
Which does not preserve the solidarity and integrity of the Btkh community will be 
acceptable to the Sikhs,” 

States’ People’! Standing Comm. Resolution 

The Standing Committee of d-sAll-Iudi. States* People-. Conference, in* 
resolution on H. M. G‘» statement, dedawtL at Hew Delhi on. the 12ib Juam 
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1947 that''on the lapBe of Paramonntey, sovereignty resides In the peoples of 
the States and the Princes can only be constitutional rulers embodying the peoples 

sovereignty." 

Tbe resolution added: ‘'Any Ruler declaring hie State independent will 
thereby expreee ble hostility not only to the Indian Union bn to bis own people 
and such an aot will have to be resisted. Tbe Committee trusts, therefore, that 
all remaining States will join the Constituent Assembly of India in terms of tbe 
agreement arrived at between tbe Negotiating Committees, in the event of only 
State refusing to do bo> the Standing Committee requests the Constituent Assembly 
to allow the people of such a State to elect their own representatives to the 
Assembly, so thst the Btato may be properly represented and the people's views 
might prevail” 

In another resolution the Committee says: 

’'It is the considered opinioo of the Standing Committee of the A.-I.8.P.0. 
that, on the termination of Fanmountcy, sovereignty should, at a matter of 
course, rest in tbe people of tbe States. In view of this, tbe attempt of the Rulers of 
States in certain agencies at the instance of local residents, to form Council* of 
Rulers of States to annex to themselves oertsin administrative function* of Para* 
monutcy is indefensible and constitute* a serious encroachment on tbe sovereign 
rights of the people. So long as the States are not sufficiently democratised to 
enable the people of the States to exercise, their sovereignty, the administrative 
functions of Parsmonntcy should continue to be exercised by the Interim Govern* 
meat of India which commands the confidence of the people of the States as well. 

"The Committee further calls upon tbe States that during the intervening pe¬ 
riod popular Interim Governments should be established in tbe States or groupa 
of States and that stepB should be taken for setting up a suitable machinery in 
each State or group oi States for framing the Constitution on tbe basis of full Res¬ 
ponsible Government through a Constituent Assembly composed of the duly-elected 
people’s representatives.” 

Election op States’ Rkpmsbntativeb 

Election of popular representatives from the residuary groups of States.—' 

"This Committee beB considered the procedure approved by the Joint Sub¬ 
committee of tbe two Negotiating Committees for the election of the popular re¬ 
presentatives from the Residuary groups of Staten. Looking to tbe number and 
dispersed character of these StateB and Estates as also the total absence of 
representative institutions in them, it is the considered opinion of this Committee that 
the Joint Sub-Committee itself should aeleot the two popular representatives from a 
panel of names submitted by popular organisations in the areas concerned, thus 
adhering to tbe origiual proposals of tbe Joint Sob-Committee in this behalf. 

The Committee also passed the following reeolutione on Trsvancore and Hy- 
dersbsd: 

TRA.VAlfCORE:—-'‘ The recent developments in the State of Trsvancore have 
demonstrated the utter irresponsibility of the Government there. Tbe State Govern¬ 
ment, through its Denso, declared repeatedly that Travanoore would join.the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of India. This statement was made again to tbe Negotiating Comm* 
itteeB by the Dewan and it was further added that at least lour, and possibly five 
representatives out of six, would he elected by the Trsvancore Legislature. In spite of 
these assurances and commitments, the State Government not only bis not joined 
uic Constituent Assembly but has suddenly dissolved the Legislature thereby making 
It impossible for any elections to take place through that Legislature. This action 
of the State Government, acting through the Dewso, is an affront both to the 
GoniUtuent Assembly and the people of tbe Stale,' who have olearly declared in 
rsvonr of joining the Assembly. The Dewan baa been acting more than ever ae the 
supreme autocrat of the State and in a manner which in strongly reminiscent of what 
was done in a bigger way by tbe Fascists and Nazis. He has recently, on his own 
authority, declared that Trsvancore will be independent, thereby meaning that the 
Xravaucore Dewan wtli continue to function independently of all canone of Democ¬ 
racy and decency. 

_“Meanwhile the Dewan has been making other political and financial Commit- 

reference to the people and the Working Cenmities of the Trsvancore 
a,' , r 0 "^” 8 ® “S protested against this. The Legislature having been dissolved, 
checking these extravagant pretensions and commitments. 
tlnJ tA Legislature with all its limitations, the Dewan is attemp- 

all h,B e=beme of constitutional change, whioh has been condemned 

All over India as being undemocratic and reactionary and which cannot be accepted 
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“The Standing Committee are in agreement with the Travancore State Oonereu 
that this systematic deprivation of the fundamental rights of the people and repeated 
affronts to the people's dignity cannot be tolerated. If the Dewao has any doubts 
about the wul ql the people this Committee invites him to have a referendum on the 
question of joining the Constituent Assembly of Indisand the Indian Union. 

‘ Thie Committee trusts that the Travancore State Government will not perelit 
in ita disastrous and reactionary policy. Any each persistence will lead the people 
o! Travancore to resisting by all legitimate and non-violent mBane, the deprivation 
of thetr basio right* In regard to inking the Indian Union and the introduction of 
Beeponsihle Government in the State.” 

"HYDERABAD "*— ! be Standing Committee notes with regret that Hyderabad, 
the premier State of India, has not yet declared ita wiilingursa to join the Indian 
Union. It hue, by its conduct, given rise to widespread reports that it i» going to 
declare ita independence. That no State can remain independent on the British 
withdrawal from India has been made sufficieotlv clear from the standpoint of 
International Law, at well as bitorioal precedence. Tlie Committee earnestly hopes 
that Hyderabad will respect the withes of the vast majority of its people ana decide 
to join the Xodien Union ere long and that, in tbs meantime, a Constituent 
Assembly, duly elected on wide popular franchise, would be set up and that an 
Interim Government would be formed pending the preparation of anew Constitution 
designed to eetablieh responsible Government in the State.” 

The British Pi.ah 

The following is the text of the Committee’s resolution on the position of 
Indian States in regard to H. M. G’s statement of June 3:— 

**A. The declaration of the British Government, deled June 3, l9l7, state* 
that the position in regard to the (Slates remains thn same as ft ns* under the 
Oabinet Mission’s statement of May 16 , 1946. The States' People’s Conference have 
previously declared their policy in regard to and interprets'ion of this nebrm*. It 
has been pointed ont that implications of the Cabinet Mi-ston's scheme were 
that the people of the Statee must have an essential voice in determining tbeir 
future. Because of this, representation was given to the States as to the rest of 
India on the population basis of one per million. 

The Standing Committee has never accepted the recent interpretation of the 
theory of paramountcy. in any event, if paramonntoy lapses, it cannot mean that ■ 
the Princes should function as autocratic and despitic Rulers with full power to 
dispose of tbeir Statea as they will. The Cabinet Mission's statement of May l6. 
1646 made it clear that the States would form partB of the Indian Union end it 
Was not open to any State to go out of the Union. On the lapse of partmonntcy 
U doee not and oannot follow that any State ie free to so out of ths Union. Any 
such conception would lead to fantastic results and India would bs reduced to s 
state of anarchy. It ie well known that none of the Btstee was completely indepen¬ 
dent st the time of the advent of the Britieh power. In some way or other, they 
recognised end submitted to the suzerainty oi tbs Moghul Empire, the Mshratta 
supremacy, the Sikh Kingdom or later the British power. 

*'B. Tne Committee is informed that as a consequence of the British with¬ 
drawal from India, the Politics) Department* end the Agencies io tbs Bute* are 
being wound up. While weioomiog the eudiag of a system in the end of the 
Department which has done great barm to India and the States, the Committee 
disapproves of the steps being taken, which are likely to Lad to administrative 
chaos all over India. The Political department and the Residencies end Agencies 
were not only the agent* for carrying ont the functions of paramountry but alio 
represented the central authority of the Government of India in numerous metiers of 
common concern/ It Is necessary and inevitable tbet soma central agency should 
exist for carrying out these common functions. Bo long ss some new arrangement 
Ie not made for this purpose, the existing structure and communication should be 
maintained with suitable modifications and without exercising paramonntoy func¬ 
tion a. This will be to the advantage of both the Government of India and the 

The Standing Committee, therefore, demand* that the Political Department 
and ita Agenoiea be handed over to the Government of India for this purpose, 
or in the alternaiive a new Central Department should be crested immediately 
wbioh can take charge of the staff, property and the building*, equipment and re¬ 
cords of the Political Department. Rrsidmeiet and Aeenoies in the Statea." 

Appeal To Patiala Ruler 

Ths Committee pissed the following resolution on Pstisls j- 
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‘’The Standing Committee of the A.-I S-P.O- bee given ita careful consideration 
to the recent happeoiogs in Psiala dtate tn oouoeoHoa with Us representation in 
the Constituent Assembly. it approves of the steps taken by , the Patiala State 
Praiamtndal in RBtting the nominated members withdrawn from the Constituent 
Assembly and notes with satisfaction the recognition by the Ruler of the people'e 
right to represent the State and bis withdrawal of the nominated members. 

^ "The Committee, however, cannot but view with grave concern the attitude 
of the Patiala Ruler io nominating the personnel of the electoral college, thus de¬ 
priving the people of the right of ohoice of their representation in the Constituent 
Assembly. Tbil is in effect taking away by the left hand what was given by the 
right. This is against the term and spirit of the agreement arrived at between the 
Negotiating Committee of the Princes' Chamber and the corresponding Committee 
of the Copetitaent Assembly regarding the method of eleotion. 

'Tt, therefore, urges the Maharaja of Patiala to unde the wrong and, follow¬ 
ing the example of other States each aa Udaipur nnd Jodhpur, to send people's 
representatives, through election by members of whatever elected bodies exist in 
(he State. ' 

“The Committee condemns the repressive measures resorted to by the State 
authorities and demands the immediate and unconditional release of ail politicals 
and the withdrawal pf the cases, to create harmony and goodwill ip the State.” 


Appeal to Bbopai Ruler 

The Committee to-day also adopted resolutions on Kashmir, Mysore, Bhopal and 
•astern States, end the Constituent Assembly. The resolution on Kashmir condemned 
the repressive polioy in the State, demanded the release of Sheikh Abdullah and other 
political prisoners and the restoration of civil liberties in tho State. 

In regard to Bhopal, the Committee noted wifh sorrow and reeantmeat the 
reactionary polioy pursued by the Bhopal Government in spite of the fset that it was 
thornier of Bhopal who as the thou Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes had in 
January 1947, sent round a oiraalar urging recognition by the Princes of the funda¬ 
mental right! and the early establishment of democratic! Government in their States. 1 ' 

The Oommittee regretted the operation of Section 144 in the State lor the best 
part of the year end that the reforms annoonoed by the Nawab made no approach 
whatever to the principles of popular Government. 

The resolution further Btated that it was clear that Bhopal had not so far sent 
ita representative to tbe Constituent Assembly and the Nawab intended to declare 
hie independence on the termination of parsmouatoy, without joiuing the Iudian 
Union. Bush an attitude of isolation waanot consistent with the interests of the State 
and was wholly opposed to the wishes of the vast majority of ita population. The 
Committee expressed the hope that even at this stage, the Nawab would see tbe 
wisdom of participating in the Constituent Assembly's work and join the Indian 
Union. 

The Committee condemned certain eastern States whiah' ignored the eleotion 
procedure to the Constituent Assembly, and criticised them for deviating from the 
prinoiplet agreed upon by the two Negotiating Committees. The voters' lists were 
not published on the specified date and later on the entire procedure was-hustled 
through, with the result that popular candidates bad been shut out. In (he case of 
Beeter State, (he list had not been published before June 4, while-nominations 
should have been filed an May 24. i 


_ Kashmir govt.*8 policy 

The Oommittee passed the following resolution on Kashmir:— 

, This meeting of tbe Standing Committee of the A, I, 6. P. 0. expresses Its 
deep concern over tbe continued policy of ruthless repression In Kashmir by the 
Government. For more than u year untold sufferings have been borne by the gallant 
people of Kashmir who have faced the State repression with commendable fortitude 
and valour. It ie highly regrettable that the State Government hee not changed its 
attitude towards the people in spits of the rapidly changing conditions in tbe 
country. The Standing Committee, in thie connection, views the fresh wave of 
repression, whiah has been lauuched by the State Government against the people 
?° 2 ?„ ., r Congress President, Aoharya Kripalanl had toft the State, with 
indignation and surprise. The Committee has noted that during the last one year 
™' r Govemm ,> nt bse invariably intensified tta repressive policies whenever 
tolm-irij p0pu LV leader has visited the State, These vindictive taotioB are 

uni»voi?»hil m I?J b s # * n .u 10 J he °P ini0 ° ° f this Committee they are bound to reoof 
unfavourably against the Statejutboritieg, 
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me way in which the punitive tax amounting to about three i.vt,. 

* n . ^| ni *P^* r City *lone “being forcibly collected to-day la moat reprehensible ilia 
whole State machinery, including in military forces, are going from house to fanim* 
end, using foul and shabby method* in extracting monef 0 „7 of Sr people b, 

thi*°nonf ” lth - th u“'- * 8 f a ‘ cm J tio P°'ioy *o further impoverish 

tn© poor intubitanti of Kashmir, is being rcleatle&tl? pursued bv the fCntthmi* 

Goverumoat. with M result Hut nil trad!© aud other bj wWofTSS 

uBed to earn their living an at a standstill. On the top of this the prices of *fS8u 
gruns and other neoseseries of life are deliberately main tallied at a very high level 
and perpetual conditions _ of famine, in spite of bumper crops last year, ere facing 
the tfimi-fitarved people id tho country, B 

_ The Committee notes with great concern the vindictive treatment that the 
Kashmir Government is meeting out to political prisoners and detenus, moat of whom 
have been lodged in far-flung fortress prisons situated in hot, waterless and 
malaria-infested areas of the State. Most of the detenus and political prisoners in 
various State jails are suffering from ailments caused by such conditions and no proper 
medical aid is being mads available to them. All this is being obviously done 
to terrorise the people iuto submission. But the Committee is sure that tbs Kashmir 
Government will Bignally fail iu its attempts at frightful nets end suppression of the 
people’s legitimate aspirations and this confidence is borne out by the gallant 
resistance of the Kashmir people themselves. 

The Committee has repeatedly been noting for the lest thirteen months that 
the State Government and some other reactionary clemen g there have from time 
to time attempted to confuse public opinion by declaring that the Kashmir struggle 
for responsible Government.and people's sovereignty, does not hsve the support of the 
A. I. 8. P. 0. though the conference has made its position quite elnar in eeveral 
of its resolutions last year. To remove such misrepresentation this Committeo once 
declares with all emphasis at ita commend, that the Kashmir movement baa all the 
support of the organisation at ita back and objectives of the Kashmir National 
Conference are strictly in accordance with the objectives of the A. 1.8. P. 0. 

The Committee, even at this stage, trusts that belter sense will soon prevail 
with the Kashmir authorities and they will without resorting to further atrocities 
release Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the President of the A. I. 8. P. 0. and all the 
other leaders and workers of the National Conference nnconditionally and restore 
to the Kashmir people the civil liberties which do not simply exist in the State 
to-day. 

Situation In Msborb 

In regard to the sitnation in Mysore, the resolution said: This Committee views 
with concern the continued delay on the pert of tbe Mysore Durbar 
in implementing its original declaration made as early as October 1946 
in favour of ■ participation in tbe work of the Indian Constituent - 
Assembly and in needlessly coming in the way of the people's representatives 
contributing their just share to the framing of tbe constitution of the Indian Union, 
while the representatives of many other States have already begun to take part in 
the work of the Constituent Assembly. The Committee notes with equal concern the 
extremely tardy manner in which the Dairen has been proceeding to implement tbe 
message of Hie Highness the Maharaja given to his people on January 8, 1947 in the 
matter of making proposals for constitutional reforms, none of which have so far 
taken any definite shape, despite tho clarification sought by the President of tbe 
Mysore Congress at interviews he bad with tho Detran. 

The Mysore Congress which has decided on the launching of a struggle for tbe 
realisation of both of its demands in tbe matter of (1) Mysore’s participating in the 
work of- tho Constituent Assembly and joining the Indian Union and (2) of tbe 
immediate establishment of responsible Government, the convening of a Constituent 
Assembly of tbe chosen represenutives of the people of the 8tste (or the purpose of 
framing a constitution on that basis and tbe formation of an Interim Government 
composed o! persons enjoying the confidence of tho Legislature, has shown com¬ 
mendable reasonableness in postponing the struggle for the while in view of the 
negotiations between the Mysore Congress and the Government. 

Now that the excuse put forward by tbe Government that there was propriety 
in awaiting H. M. G.*e proposals of June 1947 before coming to final decision no 
longer holds goad, there could no reason for any further delay in meeting the 
demands of the people. Delay and indecision on the part of the euthoritiee 
have the name effect as a denial of tbe demands. Mysore, being a premier State, 

34 
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jnatly expected tot lead the other State Iq the light direction. It is yet not too 
late to retrieve it* position^ 

The Standing Committee calls upon the Mysore Durbar to take immediate steps to' 
meet the demands of the people of the State and to obviate their reaorting to 
Satysgrsha for the realisation of their objectives, which would become inevitable if 
the Government chooses to persist in its dilatory tsotics. 

Bengal Legislators Decide Partition 

The decision to divide Bengal in order to remain attached to the Indian 
Union was taken by the Bengal Assembly members representing Hindu majority 
areas voting for it at their meeting at the Assembly Bouse, Calcutta, on the 20th. 
Juno j947> 

This fateful decision woe taken by 58 members voting for it end 31 against. 
The Congress members on whom the responsibility for the decision lay acted as 
they were expected to snd alt uneasiness that any of them could do otherwise was 
aet at rest by all of them voting solidly for the motion. All Congress members 
were present with tbe exception of Mr. J. G. Gupta who was out of the country 
being on his way home from England. Mr. Annada Prosed Mandal with his 
temperature running 101 degrees was present and cast hie vote in favour of partition. 

With four Anglo-IndianB, 2 Communists and 1 Indian Christian joining the 
solid phalanx of Congressmen and Dr. Syama Frosad Mookerjee, the number of 
supporters for the partition rose to 58, the Moslem League section voting en bloo 
against partition. 

The members of the Bengal Assembly excluding the Europeans met in two 
M0 ti 0 ns at ll In tbe morning and there being demand for joint meeting from the 
Con cress section at both these meetings tbey were immediately adjourned. The 
joint session commenced at 3 p. m, where the League members voted solidly not 
to join the existing Constituent Assembly, while the Congress members'and Anglo- 
Indians voted for it, voting being 126—90. Three Communist members remained 
neutral. 

The two sections then met separately again and the Hindu majority section 
voted es stated above. While the other section, tbe meeting of tbe repreSBnta'iveg 
of tbe Muslim majority areas, voted against partition and lor joining the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress members opposed both these motions voting i06—85 and 107—34. 
The motion whether in the event of Sylhet referendum resulting in favour of 
amalgamation Sylhet would be amalgamated, was adopted by 105—34 votes, Cou- 
gre«B members opposing this. 

Morning Session 

The morning session of the meeting of the members representing the non-Muslim 
majority districts commenced punctually at the scheduled time—II a. ro. at the 
southern lounge oh the first flour of the Assembly House. Congress members were 
first to take their seats and MubMiu League members started coming in when 
there were ouly five minutes to go. When Mr. U. 8, Suhrawardy arrived tbe front 
beaches had been filled ujp and the Chief Minister was looking for a seat Bome- 
where at the back of the House. Bj. Dhirendra Narayan Mukherjte, Chief Whip 
of the C agrees Party, wbo acted as the Congress spokesman for tbe section spotted 
him snd leading him to the front row gave him a seat there. 

iiaharajadhiraj of Bturdwan w *‘0 presided first ascertained if the 
rales of procedure for the meeting which had been settled in consultation with 
party leaders on the previous day and circulated had the approval of tbe members. 
Members signifying their approval, he wanted to know if any member desired a 
joint sitting of the two parts of the Assembly to. decide which Constituent 
Assembly the Province as a whole wonld join in the event of Bengal remaining 
undivided. 

Mr, Dhirendra Narayan ifukherjm rose up and made the demand for the joint 
sitting. 

The Chairman then announced that the joint meeting would be held at 8 
P. M. at the Assembly Chamber and the section would meet again fifteen minutes 
after the session of the joint meeting was over and adjourned tbe meeting. 

The whole proceedings of the morning session took about eight minutes. 

Partition Motion Carried 

„ “on-MuBlim majority area section meeting reassembled at 3-35 p. m. 
after the joint session was over. . 
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The Ohainnan of the meeting Makanjadhiraj Bahadur observed that this 
part of the Assembly members was to decide whether the province of Bengal 
would be divided. He put the question before the Hon«c whether the province of 
Bengal would be partitioned and asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to go to the ‘Ayes' lobby and those who were against it to ‘Notes’ lobby. 

The Congress members, four Anglo-Indians and two CommunLta went to 
the ‘Ayes’ lobby and tjie Muslim League members to the ‘Noes' lobby. 

At 3-47, according to the Clock m the House, the Chairman announced that 
the motion had been carried by 58 to 2l voles. 

The next question pnt before tho House was whether the constitution of 
the separated province consisting of non-Muglira majority areas should be framed 
in tbe existing Constituent Assembly. The house again divided and voted in 
favonr of joining the existing Constituent Assembly, the figures of voting being 
again the same 53:21. 

Tbe Chairman then said that hs had an announcement to make. The 
decision taken to-day that there should partition of Bengal involved fresh election 
tb the Constituent Assembly of their choice, but until the Governor-General had 
received official intimation of this decision no official announcement was possible. 
But he had been asked to state that the programme for the election from this 
part was as follows. Date by which nomination papers must be received by the 
Secretary of the Legislative Council—June BO, 11 a.m.. scrutiny July i, U a.m.; 
withdrawal of nomination papers July 4 between lO a.m.'and 2 p.m. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 

Muslim Majoeitx Section 

When the two parts of Bengal Legislative Assembly met at 11 s.m,, one in 
the Chamber itself and snotber In the southern lounge on the first floor of the 
Assembly House, Mr, Nurul Amin, president of the Eastern Bengal section, said 
as follows“We are taking a very momentons decision to-day, at this meeting, 
which will go down as an important event in tho history of freedom of this sub¬ 
continent. 1 appeal to each member of the House to support me on this solemn 
occasion in conducting ihe proceedings. 

“It is necessary far us to adopt certain rules of procedure for this meeting. 
The rules were drafted yesterday at a meeting of the leading members of both 
the parts of the House including the presidents of the two parts of the Assembly, 
The rules have been supplied to you and 1 believe that they may be adopted." 

There being no objection, Mr. Nurul Amin declared that the rules of proce¬ 
dure as circulated among members had their approval. 

He then announced that the first business before them was to ascertain 
whether there was any member to demand a joint sitting of the two parts of the 
Assembly at which tho decision would be taken on tbe isBtte as to which Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly the province as a whole would join in the event of the province 
remaining undivided. , . , 

Mr. Kiran Banker Sop then rose in his seat and demanded that there be a 

joint meeting. , 

The Pneident thereupon adjourned tbe sitting in response to Mr. Boys 
demand and said that the joint meeting would be 'held at the same place and 
at 3 p.m. He also announced that this part of the meeting would re-assemble in the 
Chamber fifteen minutes after tbe termination of Ihe joint meeting. 

A message to tbo effect that a request had been accepted for holding a joint 
meeting was communicated to the President of the other part of tee Assembly 
members. 

Constituent Abskubly issue 

At 3 p.m. the joint session of the iwo parts of the Assembly met in the 
Chamber under the presidency of Mr. Nurnl Amin. '.The President then wanted 
to ascertain the opinion of the meeting whether Hie piovinca as a whole would 
loin the existing Constituent Assembly or a new and separate one consisting of 
representatives of those areas whiob decided not to participate in the existing 
Constituent Assembly. He asked the House to divide and directed that those 
who W«e in favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly should go to 
the 'Ayes’ lobby and those who wanted to join the new and .separate one to the 

rtpfl * 

The Houbs then divided. 90 members voting in favour of joining tho existing 
Constituent Assembly and 126 for tbe new end separate one. Three Communist 
members remained neutral. 
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The members again spirit up in two scetiooB, When the section representing 
Muslim majority districts assembled at ii-30 p.m. under the presidency of Mr. 
Nnrul Amin, ho said he w uld now ascertain tie wisheB of the members as to 
whether the province of Bengal should be partitioned or not,' He asked those 
members who were in favour of partition to go to the ‘Ayes’ lobby and those 
against to the‘Noes’, 

The House divided, and 35 members were found in favour of partition and 
100 against. The only Communist member of this section of the Assembly voted 
in favour of the partition whjie five Scheduled caste members iucluding two Minis¬ 
ters and two parliamentary secretaries and one Indian Christian, the only Indian 
Christian In tnis section voted against 

Muslims to Join Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
- On re-assembling the House again divided on the issue as to which of the 
two Constituent Assemblies, the Eastern Bengal province would join. Thirtyfour 
members voted in favour of joining the existing Constituent Assembly while i07 
voted for the new and the separate one. The Communist member voted in fsvonr 
of the new and separate Constituent Assembly along with the five scheduled casta 
members and one Indian Christian. 

The House again met and soon divided on'the question whether the district of 
Sylbet in Assam, if it decided to join the new Eastern Bengal province, would be 
allowed to remain amalgamated with it. There were 105 members in favour of such 
amalgamation while 34 voted against the move. Tne Communist member remained 
neutral, the Indian Christian member waa absent while five Scheduled Caste 
members voted in favour of amalgamation. 

Before dissolving the sectional meeting, Mr, Nurnl Amin said that fresh election 
to the Constituent Assembly so far as the Eastern Bengal province was concerned 
would be held as follows:—Nomination papers would be received up to 11 A. M. of 
the SOtb June, 1947, scrutiny would be held on the 1st July and withdrawal 
of nomination papers could be made by 2nd July and actual voting would take 
pises on 6th July between 10 A. M. and 2 P. M, Official announcement in this 
connection, he said, would soon be made by the Governor-General, 

Punjab Legislators Decide Partition 


At a joint session of the two sections of the Punjab Assembly—Western and 
Eastern Punjab—held at Lahore on the 23rd June 1947 with Dewan Bahadur S. P. 
Singha in the Chair, 91 members voted for the new Constituent Assembly and 77 
for the present Constituent Assembly. 

Ninetyone members who voted io favour of the Pauiab joining a new Con¬ 
stituent Assembly at a joint session of the Assembly included 88 Muslims, two 
Indian Christiana and one Anglo-Indian. The Hinda, Sikh and Scheduled Caste 
representatives numbering 77 voted for the present Constituent Assembly. 

The 88 Muslims included eight Muslim Unionists led by 8ix F’hiav Hyat KT.*n 
Tiwana. . 


Before the joint Bitting the two sections met separately.' 

In the Western Punish sretion, Lala Bhim Sen Sachar, Lesdcr of the Con¬ 
gress Party, ana Malik Feroz Khan Noon on behalf of the Mnalim League 
Party demanded a joint sitting of the two sections, A joint sitting was accor¬ 
dingly arranged within 15 minutes snd the House gave its verdict in favour of a 
new Constituent Assembly. Thereafter the two sections met again separately. 

The Eastern Punjab section of the Punjab Assembly meeting separately 
deoided in favour of partition of the Punjab by 50 againe 22 votes. 

S,! 1 ™, Kapur Singh, Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, was in the chair, 
i “ e Western Punjab section of the Punjab Assembly voted against partition 

the Assembly 0 , B p5|sided BBamSt 2? Y0ts8- Dewfln Bahad « 8 - Singha, Speaker of 
Western Section Meeting 


4ij a 'f?J oao ^ e , 8 . to tk 0 P an l a b Assembly Chamber were barricated with barbed 
P° llce gu«d 8 were posted io ensure a quiet session of the Assem- 
-S.* ?. j 11 l A e 23rd Jnne.to record its verdict on the partition issue. 
if d® CIB j°u of the party leaders there were no demonstrations 

JL 10 /. vlc,nit J °* *he Chamber. Admittance was regulated by passes 

“ i* «cept a few selected PresB correspondents were allowed. 

the tSL down in H. M, G.’s statement of June 8, 

tne two sections of the Assembly—Western and Eastern Punjab—first met sepa- 
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lately in two separate rooms at the Assembly Chamber, The Western Punjab 
section which was attended by t’G out of the 1G2 members was presided over by 
Dewan Bahadur S. P. Singhs, Speaker of the Assembly while e'nrdar Kapur 
Singh, Deputy Speaker, took the Chair in the Eastern Punjab section where all 
the 72 members were present. 

When the Eastern section met Lala Bhim Ben Sachar, Leader of the Con¬ 
gress Party and Malik Firoz Khan (Muslim League) demanded a joint session of 
the two sections to take a decision on the issue as to which Constituent Assembly 
the Province as a whole Bhould join in case it was decided in the sections to 
remain united. Similarly in the Eastern section the Khan of Mamdot, Leader of 
the Muslim League Party and Beth Budsrshan, Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party, demanded a joint meeting. 

Joist Sbssion 

A joint session was arranged within 15 minutes in the Chamber over which 
Dewan Bahadur S. P. Singha presided. 

Instead of the various parties sitting in separate blocks as in the past scats 
were allotted in alphabetical order of the names of the members with the result 
that a back-bencher occupied the Premier’s scat. 

The Speaker tought the approval of the House to the decision made by the 
party leaders that there Bhould be no speeches and that votea only should be 
recorded. The Home having approved the decision, the Speaker pat to the vote 
of the House the proposition whether they would join the existing Constituent 
Assembly or a new and separate Assembly. The House thereupon divided and 
9l members recorded their votes in favour of a new Constituent Assembly while 
77 voted for the present Constituent Assembly. 

For the first time in the history of the Punjab Assembly the Speaker. De¬ 
wan Bahadur S. P. Singhs (Indian Christian), went to the lobby and recorded 
his vote for a new Constituent Assembly, 

An analysis of the division list showed that 68 Muslim members, including 
eight Muslim Unionists led by Sir Khizr Hyat Khan, voted for a new Coneti- 
tnent Assembly. The three non-Muslims who voted with the Muslim members 
were Dewau Bahadur 8 . P. Singhs and Fnzle Elabi (Indian Christian) and 
Mr. C- E. Gibbons (Anglo-Indian). The opposition consisted of Hindus, Sikhs sad 

Scheduled Caste members. ..... wr . . .. _ . „ . , 

The House then split itself again into the Western and the Eastern Punjab 
sections to decide the question of the partition of tbe Province. 

The press was excluded from tho sectional meetings 
Vbbdict Of Eastern Section. 

The' Eastern Punjab aeotiou gave its verdict in favour ol the partition of the 
Province by 50 against 22 votes, Hindus, Bikbe and Scheduled Castes voting in 
favour of the partition and Muslims against it. Tbe Weatorn section, on the other 
hand recorded its vote against the partition by 69 to 27 votes. Those who voted for 
Dartition in this section were 14 Sikhs (Pantbic Akalia) and 18 members of the 
Cnncress Party including 11 Hindus and two Scheduled Castes. _ _ 

Uongre VQh) ” be sec tion decided to join the existing Constituent 

Assembly while the western section favoured s new Constituent Assembly. 

The decisions taken at the sectional meetings of the Assembly were commu¬ 
nicated to' the Governor by tbe Chairmen of the respective Motions, 
me area io . having been settled the present Punjab members of the 

axistinu Constituent Assembly cessed to be members of that body from Unlay tud 

ffJsh eleotionu w«e expected to bo held in the first we ck of July to - 

SprMhntative. o? western‘Punisb to the new Constituent 
^tera Punjab to the existing Constituent Assembly. 

Sind First Pakistan Province 

Sind was the first province in the Pakistan territory to return representatives 

*° A° KhuhroJ^ifr. M. H. Gaidar, Pirzada Abdua gattar representing 

tho Sind Muslims, and Sj. Jayramdas Dpulatrnm representing the Bind Mino- 
tnieS?Tere l ud’s’representatives. Their election to the present Constituent 
Ap«™hl* took place last year in pursuance of the Cabinet Mission e Plan. 

A When*tho Bind Assembly met at Karachi on the zetWnn. 1*47, m a apecial 

-i on to take a decision in pursuance of Paragraph4 of H. M.G.e June 3 Wan, 

the Premier moved the official resolution. There were.no speeches. The thirty-three 


return 
Assembly, and of 
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Muslim League members present voted for Sind joining the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly—two League members being absent on grounds Of health. The 20 
Oongreas Party members voted against the resolution. Khan Bahadur Haji 
Moulabux and Sardar Khan Khoso. Nationalist Muslims, remained 
neutral, whQe the three European members did not participate in the voting. 
0 he Speaker, declaring the mult of the voting, remarked ’'bind has arrived at 
the portals of Pakistan first—congratulations.'’ 

borne Muslim Leaguers hoisted the League flag on the Sind Secretariat. 

The Pakistan Constituent Assembly came into existence to-day with four 
Sind representatives as its first members as the result of the passing by the 
Sind Legislative Assembly of a resolution to join it, said Pireada Abdtu Sattar. 
Revenue Minister, in a statement to the Pkbb. 

He said that the Pakistan Constituent Assembly would- be a sovereign body 
and when power was transferred to it by the British Government on August 16, 
it would have its own Executive Government. It would also function as 
the legislative body for the 8tate of Pakistan during the interim period. 

The State of Pakistan had, therefore, taken its birth to-day. Pirzada Abdus 
Snttar felt that the next few. months would mean the hardest possible labour 
on their part for the establishment of the new 'regime, but be was confident that 
with untiring efforts they would be able to raise a structure of which everybody 
should be proud. 



The Inter-Asian Relations Conference 


Plenary Session—New Delhi—23rd March to 2nd April 1947 

Two hundred and fifty delegatee representing countries with more than half the 
worlds total population and 10,000 visitors attended the Asian Relations Con¬ 
ference which was inaugurated at fi p.m. on the aSrd March 1947 at Delhi's 
historic Pnran Qtla (Old Fort) by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Long before tbe Conference—the first of its kind to be held in Asia—began, 
the special pandal was packed to capacity. The audience cheered the delegates 
as they entered the pan dill in procession led by Sjta. Sareyini Naidu, President 
and Sir Shri Ram, Chairman of the Reception Committee. Tiie delegates were 
followed by observers from Australia, the United Kingdom, the United states of 
America, and Other countries, all members of the Interim Government except 
Muslim League members, Field Marshal Sir Claud Auchinltck, C.-in-C., in a lounge 
Bait, the Maharajas of Patiala sad Bikaner and others. There was another burst 
of cheering as bjta. Naidu and later Pandit Nehru mounted the dais which bad 
sb background a larger map Of Asia and charts showing natural resources, sir 
routes, population and capitals of Asiatic countries and the flags and coats- 
of-arms of the various countries. The distinguished audienco included some 
Ministers of Provincial Governments and members of tha Central Legislature. 

Sjta. Sarajini Naidu introduced to the audience the leaders of tho Delega¬ 
tions, some of whom were in picturesque and variegated eastern costumes. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the Conference, spoke for about ten 
minutes in Hindustani and then read out in firm and measured touea his address 
in English, He was cheered frequently. 

After Sjta. Naidu had delivered her Presidential address, melanges from the 
distinguished organisations and personalities from India aud abroad were read, 
including those from Dr. Sultan Shariar, Indonesian Premier, tha Secretary of the 
Arab League, Aztam Pasha, tbe Feminist Movement of Egypt, tho Japanese 
Foreign Minister and 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

Aezam Pasha said in the oourse of hiB message : "In the name of the 
Missions of Arabs, some independent and some still struggling (or political 
independence and cultural freedom, I salute this first Congress which demonstrates to 
the world tho awakening of the peoples of A sit, so long held powerless, to exert 
their full normal and political influence in the world affairs.” 

Welcome Address 


Welcoming the delegates. Sir Shri Bam, Chairman of tho Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the Conference, said that there was a wide field in which the countries of 
Asia could work together, wherein their interests, taken by and large, were coin¬ 
cident or at least complementary. ‘‘Our needs arc similar, even if not identical 
and the steps to be taken by each of us would be largely similar. In respect of 
all these matter#, we can, to our mutual benefit, pool onr experiences, knowledge 
and. may be, some of our resources.” 

The Asian Conference was not being held. Sir Shri Bam said, under official 
auspice* of the Governments of the countries coDoerned bat On a wholly volantary 
basis but be hoped that such agreements or understandings as might he reach,A 
at the Conference, evoa if only informal and not legally binding on Governments, 
would not command any leu weight with the Governments and the peoples of 
the participating countries. . , . .. , 

Sir Shri Bam hoped that the visiting delegates would atay on after tho 
Conference and sea the couutry, meet her savants and writers and artists and 
social and religious leaders and help her with advioe and criticism. 

Pandit Nobru’e Speech 


Inaugurating the Conference, Pandit Nehru spoke aa follows 
Friends ana fellow Asians: What baa brought you here, men and women 
of Asia! Why have you come from tha various countries of this mother continent 
of oum and gathered together in the ancient city of Delhi? Some of na. greatly 
daring, tent yon invitation for this Conference and yon gave a warm welcome to 
that invitation. And yet it waa not merely that call lrom ub but somo deeper 
urge that brought you here. _. 

We stand at the end of to era on the threshold of a new period of history. 
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Standing on this watershed which divides two epoehe of human history and 
endeavour, wa can look back on our long past and look forward to the future 
that is taking shape before our eyes. Asia, after a long period of quiescence, has 
suddenly become important again in world affaire. If we visw the _millennia 
of. history, this continent of Asia, with which Egypt haa been so intimately 
connected fn cultural fellowship, has played a mighty role in the revolution of 
humanity. It was here that civilization began and man started on his unending 
adventure of life. Here the mind of man searched unceasingly for Irnth and the 
spirit of man shone out like a beacon which lightened up the whole world. 

This dynamic Asia from which great streams of culture flowed in all direc¬ 
tions gradually became static and unchanging. Other peoples and other conti¬ 
nents came to the fore and with their new dynamism spread out and took 
po6Bess ; oh of groat paTts of thh world. This mighty continent became just a 
geld for the rival imperialisms of Europe, an'd Europe became the centre of history 
and progress in human affaire, „ 

Asia Agaot Ft h ding Hbbself 


A change is coming over the scene now and Asia is again finding 
herself. We live in a tremendous age of transition and already the next stage 
takes shape when Asia takes her rightful place with the other continent, it is 
at this neat moment that we meet here and, it 1 b ' the pride and 
privilege of the people of India to welcome their fellew Asians from other 
countries, to confer with, them about the present and the future, and 
lay the foundations of our progress, well being and friendship. 

The idea of having an Asian Conference is not new and many have thought 
of it. It is indeed surprising that it should not havp been held many years 
earlier, yet perhaps the time was ripe for it and any attempt to do so would 
have been superficial and not in tuns with world events. It so happened that 
we in India convened this Conference, bat the idea of such a Conference arose 
simultaneously In many minds and in many countries of Asia. There was a 
widespread urge and an awareness that the time had come for ns, peoples of 
Asia, to meet together, to hold together and ndvanoe together. It was not only 
a vague desire but a compulsion of events that forced all of ns to think along 
these lines. Because of this the invitation we, in India, sent oat brought an 
auBtrering echo and a magnificent response from every country of Asia. ■ 

We welcome yon delegates and representatives from China, that great 
country to which Asia owes eo-much and from which so much is exproted; from. 
Egypt and the Arab countries of Western Asia, inheritors of a proud culture 
which spread far and wide* and influenced India greatlyj from Iren whose 
contacts with India go back to the dawn of history; from Indonesia and Indo¬ 
china whose history is intertwined with India's culture, and where recently the 
battle of freedom has continued, a reminder to us that freedom most be won 
and cannot enme as gift; from Turkey that has been rejuvenated by the genius 
of a great leader, from Korea and Mongolia, Siam, Malaya and the Philippines; 
from the Soviet Republics of Asia which have advanced so rapidly in our genera¬ 
tion and which have so many lessons to teaoh us; and from our neighbours 
Afganistan, Tibbet, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma and Ceylon to whom we look especially 
for co-operation _ ana close and frieodiy intercourse.' Asia is very weft 
represented at this Conference, and if one or two countries have been Unable 
to send representatives, this was due to no lack of desire on their part or ours 
but circumstances, beyond onr control, came in the way. We welcome also 
observers from Australia and New Zealand because we have many problems 
in common, especially in the Pacific and in the South-East region of Asia and 
we have to co-optrato together to find solutions. 


Pbef Ihto Histobx 


As we meet here to-day. Ihe long past of Asia rises op before ns, the 
troubles of recent years fade away, and a thousand memories revive/ But I 
shall not speak to you of these past sges with their glories- and triumphs and 
failures, nor of more recent timra which have oppressed us so much and which 
still pursue us in some measure. Boring the past two hundred yesra we hatfe 
seen the growth of eastern Imperialisms and of the reduction of large parts of 
°t *® mt ' c <' 1 °n*al status. Much.has happened during these years, 
,°* th6 boiable consequences of the European domination of Asia 
had 1B .nd tl0 -^° £ lhe ^“Wes of Asia from One another. - India slways 

had contact and intercourse with her neighbour countries in the north-west, 
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ibe north-east, the east and the eoath-eeet. With the coming of British rule in 
India these oontacts were broken off and India was almost completely isolated 
from the rest of Asia. The old land rontes almost ceased to function and our 
chief window to the outer world looked out on the in route which led to 
Eugland. A similar process affected other countries of Asia alia Their economy 
was bound up with some European imperialism or Other ; even culturally they 
looked towardB Europe »nd not to their own friends and neighbours from whom 
they had derived so much in the past. 

To-day this isolation is breaking down because of many raisons, political 
and otherwise. The old imperialisms are fading away. The land routes havs 
revived and air travel suddenly bring us very near to each other. This Con¬ 
ference itself is significant as an ezprrssiun of that deeper urge of the mind and 
spirit of Asia which has persisted in spite of the isolationism which grew np 
during the years of European domination. Aa that domination goes, the walls 
that surrounded us fall down and we look at each other again and meet as old 
friends long parted. 

Meeting ok Equal Basis # 

In this Conference and in this work there are no leaden and no followers. 
All countries of Asia have to meet together on nn equal basis in a common 
task and endeavour. It is fitting that India should play her part in this new phase 
Of Avian development Apart from the fact that India beraelf is emerging into 
freedom and Independence, she is the natural centre and (ocal point of the many 
forces at work in Asia. Geography is a compelling factor, and geographically she is 
so situated as to be the meeting point of western and Northern and Eastern and 
South-East Asia. Because of this, the history of India is a long hiitory of her 
relations with the other countries of Asia. Streams of oulture here come to India 
from the West and the East and been absorbed in Indis, producing the rich -.and 
variegated oultore which is India to-day. At tbs same time, streams of culture have 
flowed from India to distant parts of Asia. If you would know India you have to go 
to Afghanistan and weitern Asia, to Central Alia, to Ohms and Japan sod to the 
Countries of South-East Asia. There you will find magnificent evidence of the 
vitality of India’s oulture which spread out and influenced vast numbers of people. 
There came a great culture! stream from Iran to Indis \a remote antiquity. 
And then that constant intercourse between India and the Far East notably China. 
In later years Sonth-Eaat Asia witnessed an amaaing efflorescence of Indian art and 
mil™ The mighty stream wbloh atarted from Arabia and developed aa a mixed 
Tnnfr^krable eulturb poured into India. All these earns to us and influenced us, and 
irono-Araweouiniroi~ i mnrei . 0 f India’s own mind andcultnrs that it could 

? at 90 : _ awept away or overwhelmed, Nevertheles* we all 

accept themwlthoutbemR J mi i«d products of these 

JSSfiSJlEMk •sSy * .*•"* “• * 
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this Conference went l{ JL e ^ind of a Pan-Aeian movement directed 

with doubt imagining that design of promoting peace and progress 

against Europe or America. We have no design m pro f , We.tern 

efi °: flr ‘5*JKSjior£ m”.toy»™^W Wong e to\.pMfc We propose 
courts and chancellories Jtnat aronr who an prepared to 

^ F Vital Bole 

of. 

very greatly <0 human pigWJi . l g .i driven u« 7 into wan and conflicts 

they have to teach. But t eW tiles a terrible war, then la talk of 

without number «d «en now, J* t d to y In this atomic age Asia wiU have 

further wan in ^e atomic age tw^ pO o( Indeed, there can be no peace 

&£K5 W® Hi* i* tinIs, conflict in nsaj countnn, 
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of as In Asia are peaceful, and the outlook of Asia in world affairs will be a 

^“^eice’can^nl^come'wh^iTnTlions are free and also .when human beings 
everywhere have freedom and security and opportunity. £eacc and freedom, there- 
fore^have to be considered both in their political and economic aspects. Ihe 
countries Of Asia, we mum remember, are very backward and the standards of 
life are appallingly low. These eoonomic problems demand urgent solutio n or 
else crisis and disaster might overwhelm us. We have, therefore, to think in terms 
of the common man and fashion our polities!, aerial and 

that the burdens that have orushsd him may be removed, and he may have tun 
opportunity for growth, 

* Jdbai. of “Ohs World” . t 

1 We have arrived at a stage in homan affairs when the idea ot Ooe world 
and some kind of a world federation seems to be essential, though there are many 
danger,* and obstacles in the way. We ahonld work for that ideal snd not for 
any grouping which comes in the w»y of this larger world group. We, therefore, 
support the United Nations structure which ispatofuHy emerging from it« infancy. 
But in order to have ‘one world' we must also, in Asia, think of the countries ot 
Asia co-operating together for that larger idesl. ... , 

This Conference, in a small measure, represents this bringing together of tnp 
countries of ABia. Whatever it may achieve the mere lact of its taking place is 
itself of historic significance. Indeed this occasion is unique in history, for never 
belora has such a gathering met together at any place. So even in meeting, we 
have achieved much ana I h»ve no doubt that .out of this meeting, greater 
things will come. When the hiB’Ory of nurprB-nt times is written, this event 
may well siaud out as a landmark which divides the past of A»ia iromthe future 
ana be au-e we are partc>pating in this making of history, something of the 
greatness of bistorie events enm.s to us all. 

‘IhiB Conference will split up into committees and croups to discuss various 
problems which are of common oo<ioern tu all of us, We shall not discuss the 
intern»L politics of any country, because that is rather beyond the scope of our 
present meeting Naturally we are interested in these internal politics because 
they act snd react On e*cu other, but we may not discuss them at this stage for 
if we do so, we may lose ourselves in interminable a-gum-nts and complications. 
We may fail to achieve the purpose for whii-h we have met. 1 hope that out of 
this Conference some permanent Asian institute for the study of common problems 
snd to bring about closer relations will emerge; also perhaps a school of Asian 
studies; further t*>at we might be able to organise interchange of visit and 
exchanges of students and professors so that we might know e»ch other better. 
There is much else we can do but I shad not venture to enumerate all these 
■objects for it is for yon to discuss them and arrive at some decisions. 

Ws seek no narrow nationalism. Nationalism has a place in each country and 
should be fostered, but it most not be allowed to become aggressive snd come In the 
way of international development. Asia stretches her hand out in friendship to Europe 
and America as well as to onr suffering brethren in Africa. We, of Asia, have a 
special responsibility to the people of Africa. We must help them to their rightful 
place in. the human family, The freedom that we envisage is not to bo confined to 
this nation or that or. to a particular people, but must snread out over the whole 
human race..That universal human freedom also cannot be baaed on the supremacy 
of any particular class. It mast be the freedom of the oommen man everywhere 
snd full opportunities for him to develop, 

* Tribute To Gandhiji 

We think to-day of the great architects of Asian freedom —Sun Fat-Sen, 
Zashlul Pasha, Atatvrk Kemal Paiha and others, whose labours have borne 
fruit We think also of that great figure whose labours and whose inspiration 
have brought India to the threshold of her independence— Mahatma Gandhi. We 
miss him at this Conference and I yet hope that he may visit us before our la* 
bouts eod. He is engrossed in tbe service of the common man in India, and even 
this Conference eonld not drag him away from it. 

All over Asia we axe passing through trials and tribulations. In India also 
will sea conflict and trouble. Let us not be disheartened by this; this is in¬ 
evitable in an age of mighty transition. Thera is a new vitality and powerful 
5*®**"? ali S* peoples of Asia. The masses are awake and they 

demand their heritage. Strong winds are blowing all over Aeia. Let ub not be 
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afraid of them but rather welcome them for only with their help Cm ire build 
toe new Asia of Our dreams. Let us have faith in these great new forces and the 
drram which is taking shut*, Above all, let us have faith in the human spirit 
which Asia has symbolised for these long ages past. v 
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In different place* would develop 'the betterment of International relations. 
Cultural relation* between the Indian end Afghan people went back to time 
immemorial »nd the bonds of friendship that hi Id them togtther were genuine 
and strong. He said that he Celt sure that the work of the Conference would be 
crowned with success and enable ‘‘us to live a bet«er life.*’ ... 

The Leader of the Delegation from the Soviet Republic of Armenia speaking m 
Armenian said his was one of the countries of Asia that had experienced a tremendous 
upsurge' His people were an ancient one and bad been very backward until they 
became part of the U. S. 6. R. After that their period of hardship was ended for 
ever. He expressed the desire of the people of his country to co-operate in promoting- 
better understanding and closer collaboration among the peoples of Asia and of the 
worhi 

The Leader of the Azerbaijan Delegation also spoke in hia national language. 
He said that the peoples of Asia were longing for freedom to fulfil the dm and* of 
their life for econmic, social, oultural and economic development to enable them to 
riae to- the level of contemporary onlture and civilisation in the world. He said that 
no people could bo free without economic freedom. This waa proved In the case of 
his country which until the Rasian revolution was one of the moat backward countries 
in the vgorld. To-day hie country was a flourishing industrial republic with 
a large number of universities and research Institutions, These facts taken together 
with the cultural advance of Azerbaijan made the exchange of culture between hia 
country and other Asian countries more fruitful. He hoped that the Conference 
would successfully cope with the task facing- it. 

The leader of the Bhutan Delegation Mr. Dorji, who followed him . wished 
the Conference success in ita task, lie said that he came from a small country 
from which he brought to the people of Asia fraternal greetings, as pure and. (dean 
as'the air of the mountains of bis country. 

Mr Kgaw Myint, Lesder of the Burmese Delegation, who it a Judge of liter 
Rangoon High Court and was formerly a member of the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, recalled the days when be was in India daring the Non-Co-operation Movement 
of 1931 and the Gandhi'Irwin pact. India and Burma were near geographically and* 
culturally and. inextriaably bound with each other. . 

Atmo Sab's Message 

He then retd a message from Oen). Aung San, sending to tbe Conference the, 
warmest greetings of the Government and people of Bunn*. Many of the countries, 
participating in the. Conference bad to reckon with tbe hardships resulting from the. 
subjection of these countries to expansionist exploitation, the message said. “The- 
distinctive feature that the. nations of Asia are now ready boldly to. face these and 
Otbcp difficulties and to take the bull by the horns so to say, is a. sign that augurs welL 
for tbg future of Asia sod for the oauBe of the Independence, of the- Asian people*." 
Tbe message concluded by expressing Gen. Aung Sen's regret that he- waa, unable, 10 
come and. wishing the Conference all success. 

Gbyloh Dblboatb’s Hope 


Mr. Bandaranaike, Leader of the Ceylon Delegation said: “It is indeed opportune, 
that we are meeting here at a time when the long trail appears to be ending, when 
tbe promised land seems to be in sight, in order that in a. friendly and Informal, 
atmosphere, we can take stock of the situation, assess the potentialities and opportu¬ 
nities that freedom will confer, and also realise the grave responsibilities that it will 
undoubtedly involve. Among the advantages that we hope to reap are spiritually the 
removal of that degradation of thesonl, which servitude brings in it* train; materially, 
the achievement of freedom from poverty and want from disease and ignorance and 
the assurance to all, as fsr as lies in our power, of equal opportunities and just 
standard of living; psychologically the elimination of fear—fear of ourselves and of 
each other; culturally the fostering of oor languages, literatures and art- and onr 
ways, of life. While we view these opportunities with a justifiable measure of elation, 
let m also consider the corresponding responsibilities with.a due measure.of sobriety. 
.. . Asia, the Ceylen leader Baid, might well hold the key to them* world situation 

thlt (MVfllAMlur nni) 1_ — _ Ak- a _ AAl . ... a a- a 1 m. 
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disunited and unfree, then then waa not much 
hope-foe bee oe for the world. The only remedy wae for us to make * supreme effort 
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to achieve unity and harmony in Ada: unity in our own countries an wall as 
amongst our different laud*. 

v Chinese Dbleg atb*s Message 

The leader of the Obinese Dtlegtion, Mr Cheng yin~fvn eaid: "Gathered together 
from ail over Asia we are meeting together for a few d»ya at this Conference to die- 
cnee matters of common interest to ail Asian people*, It is unimportant that we should 
arrive at any definite conclusion on any subject on the agenda. But it is moat 
important for the success of this Conference that frankneas and aincerity in the 
atmosphere of friendliness should be the key-note of atf our deliberations. The Chinees 
Delegation regards this Conference ss s sort of bridge between Asia and the rest of 
the world. We mutt know ourselves fitBt before wecau know others. Bat our aim should 
net be confined to our own Asian frontiers. The world is our Province. Within the four 
seas alt men are brothers) runs an old Chinese proverb. Let each Asian people contribute 
the beat of what they have to offer so that the world may be made richer tberby, 
Nothing short of the happinesa and prosperity of all mankind should be our ultimata 
objective. Only thus can Asia have peace and stability and Only thus can we mate 
tbs world our home), instead of a battle-field, 

Egyptian Delegate’s Message 

Mr. Mustafa, ifomen, the Egyptian delegate, said: “The eyes of the hundreds' of 
millions of our peoples are focussed to Delhi, the oapital of this great sub-continent. 
After years of foreign domination under Some form or other liberty baa dawned and! 
the world is destined to sea another renaissance in Asia. Let us co-operate and defend 
o#t heritage. Dm survival' it in onr unity'*. 

Second Day—New Delhi—24 th. March 1947 

Egyptian Delegate's Message 

Ip g message to the Conference to-day Miss Kayima Sy»d, on behalf of tber 
S’ewinlBt movement of Egypt, said that they bad great admiration for the efforts of 
the organisers of the Conference in trying to build up oriental co-operation. India’ 
and Egypt were united by strong ties of national Buffering and aspiration. They 
stood 1 aide by side in the struggle for liberty, independence and prosperity ana 
were entitled tb claim the respect of the West. Daring the war they put all their 
territory at the disposal of the allies. Egypt, by virtue of its etrstegio position, was 
the most important seat of operation in Use Middle East. They had co-operated with 
the allies because they felt that in doing ao they were fighting for the rights of 
nations, small and big, to exist freely.. But for India and Egypt, Great Britain would* 
not enjoy the victorious position she now did. 

At that time, British statesmen spoke with admiration and gratitude Of eastern, 
co-operation. To-day they spoke very differently sud tried to sow the seeda of 
disunity and civil war in Egypt and Other places. It was time for the people of Asia 
to learn' the value of unity. The people of Egypt were willing to stand hand in band 
With, the people of Asia in their fight agaiust imperialism. 

Chinese Ytjan’b Message 

Dr. flit CM Tao, President of the Executive Yuan of China, in a message ( 6 - 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru urged the Asian Countries to be “vigilant, exercise self- 
nwpftat and regenerate themedves by self-reliance . 11 

. The message, which was read, out to the conference by Mrs. Vijayalakthmi 
Pandit, urged, the Asian countries to “uphold the good virtue of harmony and the- 
golden mean to promote human welfare. They should further recognise the difficult 
ciruumBtaucea- in which they find themselves and the immense responsibilities they 
are called upon to bear. Lastly, the peoples of Asia should lake cognisance of tha 
serious fact that humanity is approaching the cross-roads of regeneration and 
self-annihilation. This crisis is- caused by a total lack of understanding of tbs 
teachings of the ancient sages of Asia. To arrest this impending danger the Aaiam 
nations should not only co-operate end be brotbirly with each other, but should 
strive-to promote goodwill -among the nation* of the world". 

Dr.. Tai Chi Tao hoped, that the inter-Aelsn Conference would bear fruits of 
“mutual affection, respect, confidence and oo-operation, thus fulfilling tha aim of. 
the ancient saggs in saving humanity And the world." 

Geobgia’s Greetings 

Tbs Georgian Soviet Republic delegate conveyed the greetings of tbs people of 
Georgia to the Conference and their best wishes for ita success. “The dlscoaaions 
at this Conference of ■problemaof national life and culture of the Asian peoples, the 
establishment of personal contact among the representatives of culture end soienoe 
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of various Allan countries and the maintaining of thla contaot and mutual 
undemanding iu future Kill play a significant part in the solving of democratic 
problems which face the people of Asia in their effort* to build their national life," 


understanding among the peoples of Aaia laid at the Conference would be further 
strengthened. „ , 

Indonesian Delegate's Message 

The presence of the Indonesian Delegation at the Conference, laid the leader 
of the Delegation, Dr. Abu Haiti fa, was significant becanae it was the first Inter-Asian 
Conference in which lndoneaiane could participate without being accompanied by 
alien advisers. “Our pretence here is tor n* like a significant aymbol for the present 
stage of our national struggle. Being a young State and a young independent nation 
we greatly appreciate this day as the symbol of the reality that the 
Indonesian people oannot easily be kept in an isolated position as before’’. He 
added that while the people of InaoueBia were fully prepared to work for world peace 
only independent Indonesia could fulfil the mb required for this. 

His country, he aaidi for centuries been visited by foreign peoples. 
Borne, he said, like the Indiana had oome with good intentions. Others had 
come deceitfully like the Dutch and the Japanese who were the moat unwelcome 
guests of all. The latter had drained all the riches of the country to themselves. 
His people and his culture were peaceful and they even wanted peace «ith the 
Dutch if Indonesia was recognised as »n indepeudent State. Concluding, he 
expressed the hope that the decision taken joindy at the Conference would give 
the fullest impetus to the straggle '‘of oar peoples for political and econumio 
independence.” 

At the request of Sjta. Naidu, the Indonesian Delegate read part of a 
message from Dr. Sutan Sharir, which said, ‘‘The Indonesian Republic and the 
people of Indonesia accord warm support to the aims and object* underlying the 
organisation of the Conference. We trust that it will have a far-reaching 
influence in bringing together the Governments and the peoples of Asian 
countries. Yon have chosen the right time for holding this Conference, for 
all of these countries have suffered grievously during the war and are now 
faced with problems of great magnitude. The task of reconstruction is an 
nrgent one and we have no doubt that the opportunity provided to all 
Asian countries to exchange their views on these problems will be extremely 
useful.'' 

•‘Delhi, the heart of Asia, had played its part well", said Dr. Ghulam 
Hussain Sadighi, leader of the Iranian Delegation addressing the Conference, 

nnttf it: fn Ik iitmn no. tohn orn t.lto Hmho now I a tVixc (vvnnt onoicnt. 


Was imperative in the modern age, he continued, when scientific and other facilities 
were «•-their disposal, that all the Asiatic nations should come together and be 
l friends for all lime to come since they Were partners in one another’s happi- 
ness. The peoples of Asia had'gathered here to discuss five ' specific subjects 
but they could not be successful unless they were free and their social, cultural, 
economic and women's movements made steady progress. The time bad coma when 
the peoples of Asia should awake from their slumber and without distinction of 
nationality, caste, creed, race or -religion should harmonise themselves in such a 
way that every man, woman and child should become the standard-bearer of 
knowledge and wisdom and should so aot as tu secure prosperity for themselves 
and for posterity. • . . 

Kazakistan Delegate’s Message 

v Mr ir «PWMnting Soviet Kaz&kmtan, aaid that the October Revolution had 
brought all the people of Russia together. Their country had been rejuvenated 
and they had found the way to prosperity. Under the old regime, they had had 
no industry and the majority of the people were illiterate. To-day they are 
pigmy industrialised and they had a large dumber of educational and research 
miirat’Orn, He brought the Conference fraternal greetings from his people and 
and imdeist&ndiDg l& wor ^ which, he hoped, would add to international peace- 

Malayan Delegate’s Menage 

‘‘and VlVi.-Jf Burhanuddin, leader of the Malayan Delegation, 

»nd Malaya is a link in the chain of Asia. Bo far there had been no opportu-. 
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nity for the people of Asia to get together, and he felt that the Conference was a 
step in the right direction. The various Asian countries represented by the 
delegates who had met here to-day were like so many riven converging them- 
BrlTes mto one mighty ocean, India. The Conference wag an expression of the 
Will of the Asian peoples to unite and find themselves possible ways and means 
to solve their common problems. Owing to the domestic conditions prevailing in 
most Asian countries, Asian solidarity nad not so far been possible and it is for 
a great Asian country like India to give the lead towards its achievement". Finally, 
he concluded, the Conference was a concrete step towards bettor international 
understanding and amity. 

Nepal Delegate’s Address 

The Nepal Delegation's leader. Sir Shumther Jung .Bahadur Rana, in his 
address aaid: “Two world ware in the space of a quarter of a century hare 
almost shattered the fabrics of civilisation, and the world cannot Dear a 
repetition of such stupendous caUstrophiea. Peace has returned, but the effects 
of the war arc still very much with us. Asia, as we find it to day, is unhappily 
not free from many peculiar problems, some of which are due to his'oric causes, 
while others are the diroet consequence of the war just ended. If, ns a result of 
this Con fere ace, these problems and difficulties, or at least the major part of 
them, could be resolved, th-n the example and Inflnenco of tbe Conference might 
extend beyond the boundaries of AbIe, end might bc-ome a powerful force for 
the establishment and spread of goodwill throughout the world. 


“Mine is a tiny mountainous country nestling in the Himalayas, and inhahi- 
tated by a people short in stature but stout of heart. a»d cv r zealous to 
maintain her independence. We live eimi'le life on the lap of Na'ure in onr 
homes in the hills. Even so we h*ve our own problems whioh we are trying to 
face with such limited resources in men and material as we posses and I am 
confid-nt that onr experiences in »he Conference, and the knowledge th»t we shall 
acquire here of the problems facing our neighbours, and of the ways in which 
they are sought to on met. will be of the most material ass stance to ns as well 
as to nur colleagues and’br.'there involving onr manual and common problems- 
“The ties between Nepal and India have been in existence, id cordiality nnd 
friendship, throughout history. Those tie. am indissoluble and I hope time mill 
but make them stronger »nd closer. With our neighbour* in the north, too, onr 
relations have ever been moat cordial. Our presence here will, I hope, lead to 
strengthening of onr'.good relations with old friends, and to tbs establishment 
of goodwill end contacts with other countries to whom ws extend the band 

°* ^Concluding, Sir Shomsher Juog paid tributes to Pandit Jaieaharlal Nehru 
and Sree Sarojini Naidu. ’’Asia, this mother of continent*, this place of origin of 
ait the great faiths which rule the heart of man, la in the melting pot, he said, 
“and ber future is being unfolded before the eye* of the world end Pandit 
Jaieaharlal Nehru possesses those qualities Of asgacity and sincerity whioh Will 
bo invaluable in the council** of Asia and of the world. 

Palebthjb Jewish DelbbatS’b Message 
Professor Samuel Bergmann, speaking On behalf of the Palestine Jewish Dele- 
ntion, said that be brought the Conference the grwtioga of the representatives of 
au old religion and an old Asiatic people who had been driven from their Asiatic 
homeland l,b00 years ago. The Hebrew University bed sent Us delegates to the 
Conference tolearn ‘*7001 probleme and tbeir solution# and to tnweplant this 

knowledge s ^ al ^] , () De J lid ,, i)cd (0 t^h them how to co-operate in mutual bene¬ 
volence and reciprocal help. They could not learn co-operation between groups 
belonging to different races. They bad been everywhere n persecuted minority and 
during the war million, of their brethren had been ruthlessly murdered in g.s 
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In science agrienHure, collective colonisation end the adaptation of ancient language* 
to modern «««. Tb« were a small people with little apses, who also wished to 
to modern usages, a . I d they hod come experience in these witters, 

K53 34 JK tfSTSW He wished and prayed that the Coni*, 
reuoe would bs a luccesi," 
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The Leader of the Siamese Delegation, wishing (be Conference euccen, expre* 
usd gratification that hia country had been invited to abate in this nohle tack. 

The Leader of the Tadjik Soviet Republic Delegation, referred to the great 
atridee which the Tadjik people in general and the Tadjik women in pnTtieular bad 
achieved with the fraternal aid of the other peoples of the Soviet Union in all 
spheres of life, and said that now the Tadjik women, in common with other 
women in the Soviet Union, bad ample opportunities for free creative labour in ell 
walks of life. Expressing profound sympathy with the progressive movements of 
the peoples of Asia, the Tadjik leader wished them freedom pnd prosperity. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who arrived at the pandal at this stage, was given 
a great ovation and cheered as he took the ohaie from Sir S. Radhalcnahan. 

The Leader of the Tibetan Deification, addressing the Conference, 
said: "We are a country which administers its subjects based on 
religious aspirations and as India is“ the land of Baddbismy we 
Buddhists snd especially Tibet, bad friendly relation* with India from ancient 
times.“ He expressed joy at meeting representatives from all the other Asian 
countries and expressed gratitude to leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, 
Mrs. Naidu and others for their services to the world and hoped that peoples of 
ail Asian countries would ia future consider themselves Brothers, 

"la this way, we hope there will be everlasting peace and unity in Asia'*. 

After the leader* of the Turkish and Turkiatan Republican delegations had 
conveyed their greetings to the Conference, the Usbegistsn Soviet Republican delega¬ 
tes marched up the dais and presented Pandit Nehru with a gorgeous red and gold 
silk gown, a blue sash and a red cap—the national drese of the Usbegie. Smilingly, 
Pandit Nehru allowed the Usbegie to wrap him up in toe gown. 

The Uabegi leader, addressing the Conference, said the peoples of India and 
Uabpgiatan belonged to the moat ancient poppies of the world and history was full 
of brilliant examples which proved the close connections between the two oountries. 
The people of Usbegistsn had always been sympathetic towards the Indian people 
sad respected Indian culture. 

The Viet Nam leader, Mai Ta Chao expressed the hope that as a result of the 
Conference peace and constructive freedom would be established among the peoples 
of Asia. On behalf of Viet Nam he thanked the Indian people and the leaders of the 
Other Asian Countries for their sympathy and warm support of Viet Nam’s struggle 
.for freedom. Hia people were still in the midst of their struggle and ao it was no 
time for talking. It was the time for action. Railing hia voice, he added, ‘‘We have 
.brought unity to this Conference. Now friends, let us act and be united.'* 

The Arab League observer, Mr. Thankiruddin who arrived to-day, told the 
Conference that the League had now begun to share in the urge for freedom .by India, 
"Tor, your freedom is necessary for our freedom," he added, 

Pandit Nehru then announced that the representatives of four other countries 
of Asia—Korea, Mongolia, the Philippines, and one other—were.alao- on their way 
jmd would join the Conference as Boon as they arrived. 

A Brebzb 

The proceedings of the Conference wta interrupted at this stage by Madame 
Karima El Said (Egypt), asking Pandit Nehru to give her a chance to reply 
to the remarks made earlipr by the Jewish leader, Prof, Bergmann, regarding 
Palestine, 

Pandit Nehru , assenting, Madame Karima charged (he Jewish leader with 
controversial matters before the Conference. 8inoe Bergmann bad done so, aha 
would like to put forth the view point that there had been no controversy in 
Palestine between the Arabs and Jews. They had lived on. friendly relations for 
m*ny ycara. What the Arabs did not want was European Zionists, coming 
under British protection to claim a separate State. 

Immediately Madame Karima e«t down, Dr. Bergmann, the Jewish Dele¬ 
gation leader, cot up aud requested Pandit Nehru to give him another chance to 
say a few words. _ 

On Pandit Nehru's pointing out that Madame Karima bad spoken only in 
order to reply to his earlier points and that any further speeches would lead the 
Conference into the realms of controversy. Dr. Bergmann walked down the dais 
and was seen leaving the Conference pandal. 

n, Ji W ? miDateB l*tor»bowever, he was seen being eeoorted back to the dais by 
Dr. Bhatnagar, wreathed in smiles. 
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India will exert her greatest influence on behaf of the eilll-oppMsed Denies 
of Alia and her influence in the councils of the world will be used for tlin niit! 
pose of enabling them to achieve their freedom." (applause), 

Nehru's Concluding Remarks 

- Jawaharlal Nehru in hie concluding remarks, said: “I think all of 

f oJh du ?n“ e ^ yB thM , however far we might be separated from 

Placing before the Conference the idea of Asian unity, out of which he 



point of view, the eoonomio point of 
which thought in terms of build fng 


drag Asia too with it, just as if Asia remains fallen or had remained Mien 
undoubtedly it would have dragged Europe and oiher pacts of the world with it! 
you are going to have either war or peaee in the world ; you are going to have' 
either freedom or lack of freedom in tho world. Taereforo, when we think of 
freedom and progress in Asia, we think for it in tarns of other peoples* 
freedom also." 

If they looked at it from any other 

view, in future any nation or any continent _ D __ ... __ 

up its own prosperity at the cost of exploiting others was not going to succeed. 
Undoubtedly, because of various special qualities and opportunities that they 
possessed, the. people of Europe prospered. He did not criticise them or condemn 
them for that. They had the qualities for that and they succeeded. Neverthe¬ 
less, their prosperity was based largely on the exploitation of various oolonial and 
semi-colonial countries. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru said : ‘‘To day we have arrived at a stage when 
no country in Europe or elsewhere could bass its prosperity on exploiting any 
other country. Indeed, there was no need for it because science oflered us for 
the first time the opportunity to make world prosperous all over, only if we 
worked along the lines of science. 

"Otherwise, of oourse, we might use seienoe only for purposes of destruction 
for which it was so often used. So to-day there is this problem before some of 
the countries of Europe who have got used to certain national economies which are 
based on the exploitation of other countries. There is this great problem before 
them, ‘what to do*f 

"But looking at it from the narrowest viewpoint of opportunism, that hag 
become an impossible undertaking for them, that will drag them down. It 
will cost them much more than they might gain even they succeed, and they will 
not succeed in that So the path of wisdom obviously is to give up that method of 
approach to these problems and think in terms of raising the general level, which 
wifi raise etcb person's level, and not Hying to keep up the level of one nation 
at the cost of keeping down the level of another nation. On the whole it is 
recognised to-day that it will not be possible for political domination of one 
nation by another to continue. Bnt it is not perhaps sufficiently realned that 
it should be equally undesirable for the economic domination or one nation by 

another to continue, ., tl • .... - 

mi wc have been wrapped up in political problems and the political aspects 

of the national problem. In all countries, more or less, we have talked bravely 
of Independence and all that and yet we know well enough that many a country 
that ns us itself Independent la in the economic, dutches of various Interests of other 
countries. Economio inter-dependence there is bound to be, no one can think in 
terms of isolationism to-day. Bnt the point is that this pr.otice ol economic 
exploitation of one country by.another, either directly or, what might be still more 
dangerous, Indirectly, cannot continue and if it does continue, then Inevitably it 
brings, I am afraid, all manna of eviln and conflieta in ita train. 
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“Ton will not be able to end the oonflioU of today unless yon approach the 
problem from ,an entirely different viewpoint. These twoidays and the next seven or 
eight days will no doubt bring all these problems much more before yon and you 
will examine them. Ton will not suddenly find a golden way out because there is 
no goldsn wsy out of difficult problems of life, but it seems clear enough that we 
see roughly a path before us which we, of Asia, should treed upon. We shell goon 
that path, I hope, hand in hand nod co-operating together and alio nlwaye keeping 
the other band for others, who wish to take.” 

Pandit Nehrif said he wab sorry that Prof. Bergmann, Leader of the Palestine 
Jewish delegation, thought that he hod treated him unfairly. “It hurts me that auy- 
one should think that I had dooe so to hira ; As you know, it was my desire to 
avoid a controversy oo this subject, or any subject affeoting the internal politics of 
tha various countries of Asia in this Conference, Obviously, apart from Palestine, 
there are many other problems about which the representatives of two countries 
might differ or might come into conflict, ideologically or otherwise. Even within a 
oountry there are problems enough. If we enter that question, wo would simply loss 
track of real work we have here and lose ourselves in interminable arguments.” 

The qusetioa of Palestine, Pandit Nehru add, was a highly important issue. 
Palestine might be a small country on the map, but undoubtedly it had become a 
very vital issue. Tha people of India, as was well known, bad during the lost many 
years sympathised very greatly with the sufferings of Jews in Europe and elsewhere 
(cheers). They had, whenever an opportunity oame before them, raised their voice in 
their favour or, at any rate, expressed their hope that their sufferings might end. 

“At the same time,” he continued, “it is also clear, and 1 do not say this in 
any controversial spirit, that the people of India, necessarily for various reasons into 
whioh I shall not go, have always said that Palestine is essentially an Arab country 
and no deoision can be made without the concent of tbe Arabs." 

“We did hope, and we still hope, that if the third party is removed or went 
from Palestine, it may be easier for the other parties more intimately concerned to 
settle their own problems amoog themselves, however difficult they might be, because, 
after all, that problem, like all other problems, must be settled and if other problems 
must bs settled and If people do not settle them reasonably then the; are settled 
unreasonably. Nature doe9 not long accept any unsettled problem. Therefore, I hope 
that this question of Palestine itself—and I Bay so with all respect to all concerned, 
our Arab friends and our Hebrew friends—will be settlod in co-operation among them 
and not by any appeal to, or reliance on, any outsider,” 

The session then adjourned. 

The Oonferenee from the next day sat in round table groups—National Move¬ 
ments group, Migration and Racial problems group. Economic and Social Services 
group,, Cultural problems group and Women’s Problems group. - 

Third Day—New Delhi—25th. Harch 1947 

Hastings of Groups 

Three Croupe held meetings this morning, each group baving two to four 
members from each delegation. Qroup B began examination of migration and racial 
problems as they affect the countries of Asia and also the inhabitants of those 
countries who might be in other continents. Economic development and social servi¬ 
ces of the participating countries came up before group 0, and group D considered 
cultural problems with a view to promoting the exchange and dissemination of the 
cultural achievements of the various countries against each other. 

Fourth Day—New Delhi— 26th. March 1947 


_ • Migration and Racial Problem* 

. ... "'day adopted a four-point report oo racial problems and 

"? Tha re , p ? rt suggested that there should be complete legal 
.’I 1 ' complete religious freedom of all citizens, no public social 

origln who have seUled 10 in WountryT 8 ' 11 * bef ° le 1#ff ° £ PW,0M 01 foreig " 

anon^ud hv e m«v W ^K mad ! b 7 ll ? 8 delegate from the Soviet "Republic of Georgia, 
tha P Govfirnmto Include m the report a specifto recommendation to 
ePh^o? 1 J he c ° ant E ,aB concerned to implement these pr: 
f. acte L* ry tha Ooufwence, however, pointed ou 
wha ? 54 WM decided to summon the Confers 
specific rasoiutions and recommendations. 6 

After * breezy exchange of words by * number of delegates for and against the 
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proposal, the Chairman, Hr. Han Lt Wu (China), ruled that the question whether 
any apecifio resolutions can be passed by the Conference would be referred back to 
the Steering Committee. 

The report on racial problems and inter-Asian migration was framed by a 
Group Committee with Hr. Wen Tuan Ning (Ohins) as Chairman and Sardar K, if. 
Panikkar as Vice-Chairman. The report recorded 'consensus of opinion* among the 
countries that “equality between alt citizens of a country, irrespective of race and 
creed", should be the rale for ail countriea. 

Discussing the legal status of immigrant populations—sneb as Indians In Burma 
and Ceylon and Chinese in Malay, Burma and Indonesia—all the delegatee agreed 
that a distinction must be made between tboae immigrants who identify themselves 
with their country of adoption and apply for naturalisation and those who choose 
to remain nationals of thair mother country. 

On the question of naturalisation, it was generally felt that ail foreign settlers 
in Asian countries who are prepared to oomply with the naturalisation laws and who 
look upon the country of their adoption as their homeland should be granted full 
citizenship and that alien settlers wanting to retain the nationality of their country 
of origin should have equality before the law—without having civic rights—should 
enjoy safety of person and property and ahonld be treated generously. 

It was generally agreed that at any one time, a person can have only one 
nationality and that no person can claim citizenship of a country and at the same 
time enjoy the protection of his home noun try. 

'I here was considerable divergence of opinion in regard to future Immigration. 
-Many delegates, though recognising the right of every country to control immigration, 
felt complete prohibition of immigration would lead to ill-feeling between countries 
and, therefore advocated a quota system. 

Causes For 8osficion 


Discussing the causes for the hostility and suspicion prevailing in several Aslan 
countries between indigenous and immigrant populations, the report said in mast 
cases economic factors were responsible for tension and the distrust. People such 
as the Burmese or Malayan, felt Indians and Chinese exploited them and, because 
Indians and the Chinese in these countries were doubtful of tho security of tbelr 
property in finrma or Malaya, they tried to tranafer profits to their respective conn- 
tries. This vicious circle conld only be broken by a change of attitude among both 

P M * All delegates agreed while legally there was little discrimination against indivi. 
dual, racial or national groups, there was considerable de facto discrimination in (he 
•spheres of administration and public life. To remedy this, ft was suggested long-term 
measures of remedying education, social contacts and onltnra! exchange be adopted 
but various delegates also suggested immediate steps, such as the opening up of 
communal sociat ’institutions and tbe financing of social services and the establish- 
meat Of hospitals and sohoolB by wealthy immigrants. 

On the question’ of tribal peoples, it was suggested that a study of their onL 
tural soolal and economic conditions was necessary before embarking on any policy 
aiming at their ultimate assimilation. 

Racialism Condemned 


When tbe report was presented to the plenary session this evening, the Georg¬ 
ian delegate urged that a recommendation be added to the report calling on the 
Governments of the various contrite to implement the findings of the report. He 
• i.j ...» ihat in Gconiift racial ditcriininilioii win puiiinbf'blc by liw» 

P A d number of delegates including Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Hits Leelamani 
Naidt au” Mr. V . K. Krishna Henan, amidst applause, pleaded that nnless such a 
MMnito or resolution was passed, the report would draw liitlo attention 
frZ rither Individual Governments or international organisation. like the UNO. 
ThT delegate from Azerbaij*n, supporting the view, «atd that the theory of racial 

anperiority^wae Conference, tbe Council of World Affairs, Dr. 

Armadorai Pandit Hridayanath Kuntru and some foreign delegates stated tbit any 
r *?..i or recommendation to anyone was excluded fromthe purview of the 

ConferenM° and n woold^TiTVct, "reduce the Council of World affair, to . p.rtis.n 

b0dy *When Dr. Appadorai said that the Steering Committee of the Asian Conference 
had decided that there should be no formal resolutions passed—except perhaps one 
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for the setting up of an Asian Institute—a number of delegates stood np and asked 
tbst the Steering Committee's resolution be placed before the Conference. 

Mr. Han Li Wu (China), who was presiding, ended the discussion by saying 
that he would have the question referred to the Steering Committee again for 
consideration. 

The Viet Nam Delegation, it was understood, sought to move a resolution 
congratulating the Government and the people of the Indonesian Republic on the 
occasion of the signing of the Dutch-Indoneelan Agreement which recognised the 
Republic of Indonesia. The resolution expressed the hope that the Dutch Government 
would abide by the spirit and letter of the agreement. 

This resolution too wan however not allowed to be moved, the Secretary poin¬ 
ting out that under the inles no resolutions could be moved in the Conference. 

Fifth Day—New Delhi—27th. March 1947 

Absence Of Japanese Delegates 

Pandit Jateaharlal Nehru, in an interview this morning, said that he would 
have liked to see Japan represented at the Asian Relationa Conference, but be would 
not make any representation! to General MaoArthur or any other authorities over 
non-attendance of Japanese delegates invited to be present at the Conference. It 
waB a "general rule”, he said, that the Japanese were not to be allowed to leave their 
country at present for each purposes and added, "It is not, ea if any exception was 
made in the case of this particular Conference." 

The consensus of opinion of majority of delegatee to the Inter-Aslan Conference 
was that Japan could participate in thie Conference, as it was of a non-political 
nature. Out of leaden of a number of delegations interviewed, only one wee defi¬ 
nitely of the opinion thet the Japanese should not participate in the Conference. 
The leader of the Philippine delegation, Mr. Anestacio da Castro eaid: “For the 
time being, It is better that the Japanese should not be here. We cannot to quickly 
forget the atrocities they committed on our people". 

. All the other leaders were of the opinion that as Japan was as Aslan country, 
there was no Bound reason why Japanese delegatee should be excluded. Dr. PurAo- 
nnuddin, leader of the Malayan delegation, summed up the genersl attitude. "We 
should start this Conference with a clean Btato. It is an Asian Conference end 
Japan ie an Asian country". Mr. Mustafa Momen, leader of the Egyptian dele¬ 
gation, was very emphatic and pointed out that Japanese delegations bad - been 
allowed to go to America. He felt tbit the absence of the Japanese might later be 
need as an exense for saying that the Asian Relations Conference had not been 
fully representative. 

Some other leaders of delegations interviewed were thoee from the Soviet re¬ 
publics, China, Afganiatan, Siam and Viet-Nam who favoured Japanese parti¬ 
cipation. . 


Cultural Affair* 

.. At tb ' B evening's session of the Conference, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru welcomed 
*“®. "2" 1 * Mttvea Philippine, Mongolia »nd viet-Nam delegates. A member from 
??®“ „ delegation replied and conveyed, to the Conference hie greetings and expreaatd 
me confidence in its success. 

, ®. e ‘ heB sdopted the report of the group on Cultural Affairs* The 

IfL 0 -«.5^ lerr f-U . th ®? ee<1 f °r tile development ot scientific research in Aai* and 
feraniS ■ to achievements in the scientific field warned the Con- 

, Aw f b « in K tied to the apron strings of Europe. Asia, it pointed 
K«S 0*hSF“ 1 ,?? ^logical resource to carry out firs^seecknUfic i«- 
trie^ 0,11 in thfl connection are that conn- 

left and thlftt b ®®“ ra!»fkdby war, h»v e nttle scientific equipment 

of food health and uS' 1 scientific research should be relnted to questions 

of the living* the masses? ‘ h “ B conttibt,ta * tbe rising of the standard 

gankation wlth^^ermanant 55 .# 11 ,0 lfl 1 cultural and scientific Asian or¬ 
ation. It wasalso P su«ee«ted th«t 8t . Br s"i ta i P V , ?°, te B ® ,eD J t . ific Bnd cultural collabor- 
divided .a to wbet^r the!* .k o{ Asi » D Indies be net np. Opinion was 

countries should not specialisehftwVrS °t Inalitntionw and whether 

It was, however, agreed S % wbich they were beat equipped, 

being worked oSt ft r.nh^lS^S? #ed ^“c, lDB ‘ ilote « det «il« of which were 
y a sub committee of tbe Steering Committee, should go into 
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the matter. The first function of thin Asian Ioititute should be to serve ai a centre 
for information end exchange of ideas eo that the good aork done in one eountn 
should be available to all countries. 

The report emphasised the importance of removing illiteracy from Asian' coun¬ 
tries and the necessity for increasing facilities for both child aud adult education. 
The report also recommended that the use of new media of education, auch ee the 
radio and olneraa, be fully explored. Other suggestions ware: collaboration among 
libraries, translation of classics of one country into ail Aslan languages, prepara¬ 
tion ot documentary aud educational films, appointment of Asian language tea¬ 
chers in Asian universities, comparative study of Asian cultures, inter-Asian stu¬ 
dents’ conferences and the Betting np of an Avian broadcasting station. 

History should ba re-written. the report said, on rational aud human lines 
without laying subordinating nationalism to human brotherhood, relating politics 
to morality and preserving the values which Asia has cherished most, namely, 
regard for human personality, the primacy of the spirit, the importance of religion 
and the essential unity of Asia. 

Finally, the report stated that after dieeneeion on the veins of an artificial 
common language, it was generally agreed that while such a language might be 
possible, it was not an immediate or urgent problem. For the present the report 
recommended that the use of English as ttie moBt widely need language should 
be continued, and that the study of Asian languages be encouraged. On this point 
there was some discussion in the plenary session before the report was adopted by 
the delegatee. ... 

The report was then adopted with the modification, suggested by Pandit 
Nehru, that the nee of the word “Asiatic" which has been interchangeably used 
nlth "Asian" should be dropped in favour of the latter form. 

Sixth Day—New Delhi—29th March 1947 

Transition from Colonial to National Economy 

Group reports on the transition from colonial to national economy, on agricul¬ 
tural reconstruction and industrial development were adopted at the plenary session 
of the Asian Relations Conference this afternoon. Justice Kyavr Myint, leader of the 
Burmese Delegation, presided. ... ... 

The only point that aroused discussion was the role of foreign capital in co¬ 
lonial countries, and a number of speakers participated, it was considered that the 
most appropriate place for including the consensus of the House on ibis point was 
the report on industrial development and a small amendment was accordingly 
made at the instance of Bardar K. M. Panikkar and Mr. Sumayun Kabir, The 
report says with reference to the use of foreign capital that "great care mast be 
taken in determining the conditions under which foreign capital is imported." The 
amendment incorporated was "among such conditions should be considered the 
desirability of imposing limits on profits, end ensuring the maintenance of minimum 

Uving^Btandsrds. ^ ^ transition from colonial to national economy, presented by 
Prof D. R. Qadgil, first describes the characteristics of a colonial economy. Tbe 
main fealnies are an unbalanced economy, foreign-owned or controlled plantations ; 
mineral resources under foreign exploitation which are not used lor the country’s 
industrial development; an export trade consisting mainly of primary products sold 
at unduly depressed prices by foreign interests; a favourable visible balance of trade 
but an unfavourable invisible balance of payments as banking, shipping, capital and 
Insurance are in foreign hands; large-scale but stagnant artisim and handicraft 
industry ; a manufacturing industry unbalanced and foreign-conlrollea ; stratifica¬ 
tion in the field of economto activity and tbe existence of plural societies but a 
tendency towards undne centralisation in administration and taxation and, an in- 
variable feature of all colonial economies, a very low standard of living. 

TBAKsmott To National Ecosomy 

For tbe transition from a colonial to a national economy, the report say* it 
is necessary that the State ihould be able to free itself oi tbe dominance of foreign 
uolitical influence, and of foreign capital and personnel. This, the report adds, 
ie largely a political problem. For the attainment of a national economy tbe 
report outlines certain general policies and objectives including the diversification 
and modernisation of agriculture ; improvement in the technique snd organisation 
“* ar tiggn and handicraft industry, the development of co-operatives to assist 
agriculture, small-scale industry and Internal trsde; development of indigenous 
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credit organisations and indigenous shipping and foreign trade organisations; the 
development of an efficient and progressiva system of local Self-Government; the 
assurance of security to tbe people by means of the stabilisation of pricee, fixation 
of minimum wages, social iosurance, etc,; and the development of manufacturing 
industries, specially related to the internal resources and of opportunities in the 
country. 

' Difficulties Arising la Transition Period 

Dealing with the difficulties that might arise during the transition, the report 
mentions the following as the most important : (I) A diminution in the surplus 
of commercial crops available for export or for industry and diversification of agri¬ 
culture would lead to the growth of small peasent economies and a consequent in¬ 
crease in tbe importance of subsistence farming and a greater production of cereals, 
(a) Retardation in the improvement of the standard of living and s burden on 
the consumer due to protection of manufacturing industries, which may have to 
be undertaken by the State._ Unemployment may .increase if there is a rapid 
development of the manafactnriog industry which wOnld inevitably lead to the 
disintegration of the artisan industry. Furthermore* the existence of a stratified 
Booial structure might lead to the concentration of economic power in the hands 
of Bmali groups. (3) A large-scale development programme in countries whose 
economies are poor may also retard tbe ralsiog of the standard of living. (4) In 
the beginning, shortage of trained personnel_ may be encountered due to educa¬ 
tional backwardness and lack of training facilities. (S) An increase in direct 
taxation whose incidence would be progressive* in order to meet the increased 
Government expenditure demanded by tbe State's social policy* without, affecting 
the Btandatd of living of tbe people. ’ 

(6) Obligations incurred by the membership of International organisations* 
such as the International Trade Organisation may bring about a conflict with eco¬ 
nomic policies nessitated by national economic policies. (7) As long as the new 
international order is not fully established* the policies of individual units will be 
largely iniuenced by security considerations necessitating a modification of develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

In conclusion, the report makes suggestion which might help to overcome the 
difficulties encountered by all countries, but points out that each country will have 
to be individually solved. The report says that there should be an exchange of 
information relating to tbe terms sod conditions of foreign borrowing. Efforts 
sbonld.be made for co-operation and understanding in particular regions for tbe 
planning of mutually advantageous development programmes and Bteps should be 
taken in concert lor implementing ideas or policies sponsored by international orga¬ 
nisations. Asian countries should collaborate in framing and developing econo¬ 
mic policies to be placed before international organisations. 

Reconstruction of Agriculture 


Dr, Y, K. S. V. Rao presented the reports on agricultural reconstruction and 
industrial development, , 

After mentioning the backward condition of agriculture generally in- Aslan 
countries, tbe problems created by tbe devastation caused by enemy oeupation of a 
number of countries and current civil unrest, tbe report on agricultural reconstruc¬ 
tion states that tbe problem is pre-eminently one of raising tbe standard of living 
of tbe masses of population who are engaged in agricultural and allied occupations. 

First among the broad principle of agricultural reconstruction should be 
mentioned the need for raising agricultural productivity by the use of better seed, 
more modern methods of. cultivation and tbe use of fertilisers ; simultaneously tbe 
atea nnder cultivation should be extended as much as possible by large-scale deve¬ 
lopment aobemos. More capital should be made available to tbe peasants in the 
form of equipment, fertilizers, etc. In view of tbe general poverty among tbe 
agricultural classes, it is only tbe State whloh can provide the .required capital to 
the peasantry. 

Industrialisation and development of .oottnga Industries affording seasons! 
employment are highly necessary. It is alio necessary to secure decentralisation 
of factorial. 


. Tlie krmaof trade between agricultural and non-agrieulturnl produce have 
always operated to the disadvantage of the former, thanki primarily to the better 
organisation of the manufacturing countries. As Asia la pre-eminently an agricnl- 
tnral continent and largely exports of raw material and primary products end imports 
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of manufactured good* from Europe end America, this problem bee to be tackled 
in any scheme of agricultural reconstruction in Asia, 

At the moment, transport facilities as regards movement of Asian agricultu¬ 
ral produce acrosB national continental frontiers is largely in the bande of non- 
Indians. If this la not remedied and Asian countries be organised to get control 
over transport facilities, especially shipping, it will be difficult to secure to tbe Asian 
cultivator adequate return from agricultural reconstruction. 

There should be a substantial reduction ia the share of landlords and traders 
in agricultural income. Fundamental reforms are necessary in the realm of land 
tenure and ownership should be secured to the actual tiller of the soil. Only 
a development of co-operative marketing based On mntual aid would enable the 
agricultural classes to get s larger share of agricultural income than at present. 

Nerd fob Sedf-Sobfioiehoy nr Food 

An ideal BOlution of the problem of landless agricultural labourers would he 
to give landless labour possession of land, in any event eteps must be taken to. 
ensure for them an equitable share of agricultural income. 

The report mentions with appreciation the collective farming units in the 
Asian Republics of the USSR and the Jewish Co-operative Settlements in Palestine. 
All over Asia, says tbe report, emphasis at the moment is on food production sud 
It is hoped that Asia will soon be in a position to cease spending her foreign ex¬ 
change resources on importing food rather than on capital equipment of which she is 
in such bad need. Tba countries have to take their choice between methods 
euoh as those followed in Russia with its emphasis oo collective farming, or 
in Turkey with the emphasis on State initiative, or in Sudan with the emphasis 
on company management, or in Palestine with tbe emphasis on mutual aid and 
co-operation. There is general agreement, however, that agricultural reconstruction 
depends for its success in tbe last reBort upon the extent to which the human factor 
is aud its enthusiasm roused; this osnoot be done without carrying out 

fundamental land reforms and linking up ownership and cultivation la the same 

baDd Many delegates deplored the fact that allocation of rice was made at present 
from Washington in spite of tbe fact that tbs bulk of the production, consumption 
«nd trade iu rice takes place in Aaia. It was suggested that a beginning m Inter-Asian 
agricultural 1 cooperation should be made by tbe countries located in 
Aj a which account for 85 per cent of the world production of «oe, forming a Rice 
Board lor South-Rant Asia for increasing tbe production, bettering the distribution 
and stKing tbe price of rice in South East A.ia.The experience resulting from the 
working of ®uch » Board could be applied with advantage to similar schemes for 

0tUeC The B eeatimMt ? wm“ unanimous that agricultural reconstruction is long overdue 
Ad th.t immediate steps should betaken by each individual nation to 


coaiieel on matter* 01 muiu.. v 

measures abould ^ jJJj ^vantage should be taken of the facilities ifforded 

ft ■*•&" V* «tb. R i. o. I. orfT »i»pr... 

agricultural conditions in Asia. 

Industrial Development 

rtn industrial development states that survey of the industrial 
■ in^the*Asian countries reveals with glaring sharpness the low measures 
position m the ABJauc continent baa reached, with, however, certain pro¬ 
of industrialisation whichthis of the USSR, Turkey, parts of 

minent exceptions, sne a h »t a tomcats which follow are, there- 

SSSSly to ScVthe conditions and discuss the problems of the 


hMSUch targe 0 ^n..r«nX« B taduatrie".: Th 2 ^ A«th t^e 

neerrii« «n« other g do not poe6efiB e veu the light industries mod1 have to 
^riy'otfimporta for tto supply of manufactured consumer goods. Taking Ana 
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u a whole, it would not be incorrect to say that she is exporter of raw materials 
and importer of finished goods. The industrial status of the bulk of Asia is a 
dear corollary of her colouiai economy; and the real tCBt of Asian independence 
would be the extent to which she is able to achieve a substantial measure of 
industrialisation. 

Industrial development raises eertsin problems which are common to all 
Asian countries. The most important of these ia the problem of capital equip¬ 
ment. Capital equipment has to be obtained irom Europe or America and it 
cannot be obtained except in return lor exports from Asia of raw materials 
and primary products. The extent to which such exports cau be made is 
limited, particularly to-day as a result of tbe effects of the war on the production 
of such eoodB in Asia, while the imports of capital equipment needed are likely 
to exceed the value of such exports. 

It seems inevitable that a number of Asian countries will have to obtain 
substantial imports of "foreign capital for carrying out their programmes of 
industrial development. Opinion was, however, unanimous that such imports of 
foreign cspital should not be obtained under conditions that wilt result in 
foreign control of domestic ecnoray, which would only lead to the emergence of 
the colonial economy under a new puiBe. 

It waB felt, therefore, that imports of capital should be obtained by the 
Governments of the countries concerned xaiher than by private interests. Only 
then sufficient strength coaid be afforded to the borrower to resist the direct and 
indirect domination that a lender usually exercises on the borrowing country. 
One delegate differed from this view and expressed the opinion that the same 
objective could be served by insisting that control should vest in the hands of 
the private industrialists in the borrowing country, which ftill leave the 
control of foreign capital in national, though not Governmental hands. In any 
case, there was unanimity for the view that great care must be taken in deter¬ 
mining the conditions under ■ which foreign capital is imported; and it was felt 
that the terms and conditions of foreign borrowing was a suitable subject for 
mainal consultation among the Asian countries. Among such conditions should 
be considered the desirability ol imposing limitations on profits and ensuring the 
maintenance of minimum living standards. 

It appe«rod • result of discussions that with inter-Asian co-operation it 
■houM De possible to establish in Asia, taking all countries together, quite a large 
number of post-graduate and research institutions. 

The report deplored the "complete domination” now exercised in the fields 
of transport and communications by non-Asian nations and it was felt that 
without Asian countries controlling and owning various types of transport and 
differ) nt forms of communication, such as shipping, radio, cables, etc., it would 
be difficult either to attain ecooomia independence or develop closer contacts 
among them or enjoy a substantial share of the fruits of economic development. 

It was generally felt that the question of the State’s role in industrial 
development would have to be dealt with by each country in the light of its 
own circumstances, administrative resources, traditions, etc., but it was agreed 
that key industries, defence industries and pnblio utilities may appropriately fall 
within the purview of State-ownership or control. 

Opinion was also widely expressed tbat there should be a sector of indostrial 
economy which should be left to private enterprise. Tbero waa general agreement 
on tbe need of planning industrial development in - each country and one delegate 
advanced the view that people should begin to think in terms ol a co-ordinated and 
mutually consistent plan of industrial development of all countries in Asia. 

It was emphasised tbat agricultural reconstruction and industrial development 
constitute the key-note of Asia's transition from a colonial to a national economy. 
Without them, it is impossible to raise the standard of living of the masses of the 
people. They arc also essential for the maintenance of the political independence 
which many of the Asian countries are now acquiring and for enabling Asia to make 
fall contribution to world security and tbe maintenance of world peace. 

Agricultural reconstruction and industrial development are not going to bo easy 
eve “ fo * tl J e » h3 l« of Asia taken together. At tbe same time 
‘ k J* d, ® f 3 U - Particularly if Asian governments will take the initiative in 

developing their economies and enlisting the fullest co-operation 
fnt«r * c, ’icyement of this objective, there fs considerable room for 

2th.“E"?'““^““‘'■‘entty with world objectives and the fullest utilisation 
ot urn existing specialised agencies of the G. N, 
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Mr. $. W. R, Banuarnaika was Chairman, Mr. jD. Sjahroezah vat Vioo-Ohaltman 
aad Prof. D. R. Gadgii, Rapporteur of:the group dealing with transition from colonial 
to national economy white for the group which considered agricultural reconalruotion 
and industrial development, Mr. David Hacohen was Chairman, Major-General Vijaya 
Shumshors Jung waa Vice-Chairman and Dr. V, K. B. 7. Baa was Rapporteur. 

Seventh Dap—New Delhi—1st April 1947 

Gandhlji'a Appeal To Allan Delegates 
Mahatma Gandhi, taking advantage of his presence in the capital tor political 
purposes, attended the penultimate plenary soeeion ol the Conference this evening 
for a few minuteB. The delegates aassmbied from 21 countries of Asis stood np as a 
mark of respect both when he entered the hall and when he left it. 

Yielding to their persistent demand, Mahatma Gandhi amidst loud and contin¬ 
ued applause urged the Conference to work for tho 'one world 1 Ideal with determi¬ 
nation. Ilia remark that a free India would not uee her influence to suppress other 
parte of the world was also greeted with cheers. Before leaving the Conference, the 
leaders of the various delegations walked up to the dais and .warmly shook hinds 
with Gandhij*' 

Gandhiji said : "I would not like to live if it was not one world. I would 
certainly like to see that dream realised in my lifetime, if all of you representatives 
who have come here from different parts of Asia go away with one mind and with 
that fixed deter min ation to carry your will through, therein no donbt that in yonr 
own generation you will succeed and eee that dream realised." 

Describing the Conference as a‘great event for us sll who belong to Asia' 
Ma hat ma Gandhi said this waB perhaps for the first time in history that eneh a 
Conference was being held on Indian soil. 

Gandhiji urged the delegatee to cerry sway sweet memories with them and 
hoped they .would make every effort to build the great edifice of Truth, far Troth 

W4B hod the representatives of the Asiatio powers and peoples come together, 

.-tod it in order to wage war against Europe, America or against non-Asiaticsf 
‘‘I wouW emphatically say no. This fi. not India's mission. I wonld’.fssl extremely 
an* r « if India having won her Independence essentially—rather predominantly—thro- 
ugh ^non-violent meanS, was going to use that Independence (or the .oppress on of 
t- of the world—1st alone Asiatio powere, bat even Eoropeen powers, although 
E?Sp«n powers have exploited the different racee inhabiting this vast continent 

* u n MahatZT [ Gandhi‘ Ssted^that the Conference might meet yserly, or Once 
in twf veers or three years. "If yon ask me where, I would esy India Is tho place. 
Vnn wiflioroiva mofor that partiality for India." 

^ tm^Oandhi, who spoke in response to persistent demands from the audience, 

a .ldh? w*M hoping™ eayTfew words at to-morrow's session o the Conference. But 
U anSone wodd aBk quilions, he would try to answer them to-day. 

Onm ebb Delegate's Qotbtion 

Arldresaina Gandhiji as ‘the spirit of India, the light of Asia and great man of 
the word/X ^nn Liyoa from Chins asked him to Bay s.few words on the proposal 

to form » h p „ niit Nehru had asked him to attend the Oonferenec 

Gandhi]* aAid altuo g unable to do so. When Lord Mountbattcn, 

right from the beginning ha. had bee^nn.nm ha could not ttJ .. a0 „ > 

the new Viceroy, ?! nature to do bo. The Viceroy bad already told him 

r^n°n l!lown fy c“«.fond“o" almost ell parts of.the world-.nd therfore ol Asm. 
It* «s ind^di «SSevent for the people of Asia. 

It was inaroa a gre* To Ookditionb 1h India ... 

, j. Kbfbrencb a disturbances in the country and said ha 
Gandhiji indirectly referred to^ th e beUeon outHelvei. We bare so 
was sorry “wc do not know bon 'to P ^ between ourselves in a humans 

Swuer^WeThioffs muV resortto the law of the Jungle. It is an experience which 

37 
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I would not like yon to carry to yoor respective countries. I would, instead, like 
yon to bury it here. 

‘‘Now when India is on tbe eve of Independence, she wants to be independent 
of everyone wbo wants to own this country, who wants to be its lord and master. 
We do not waut any change 0 f masters. We want to be our own masters. 

"How shall we be our own roasters? I do not know ; I am sure that Pandit 
Nehru does not know; I am sure Khan Sahib (Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, sitting 
beside him) does not know. All that we know it that we should do our duty ana 
leave the reBulta in the hands of God, not in the bands of matt. Man Is supposed to 
be the master of his own destiny but it ia only partly true. He can make his own 
destiny only in so far as he is allowed by the great power which overrides all our 
intentions and plana and carries out hia own plane. I call that power not by the name 
of Allah, Khnda or God, bnt Truth. You gentlemen from different parts of Asia 
having come here and having met together, should carry away sweet memories of the 
meeting and make every* effort to build that great edifice of Truth. 


Dr. 8harir’s Address 

Dr. ffufon Bharir made bis first public appearance at an international confer, 
enca when he attended the plenary session of the Asian Relations Conference this 
morning. “Our being here”, he said speaking to tbe delegatee, “ie due not only to our 
immediate interest in tbe bueinesa of the Conference but because we had been 
isolated bo long." , 

He said that more important than all conferences, were the personal contacts 
that one made. He hoped, in the remaining two days of the Conference, to meet as 
many people as he could. 

Pandit Jauiaharlal Nehru , welcoming Dr. Sharir, said that bb usual Dr. Sharir 
had given them all many surprises. They had heard a few days ago that he might 
eome, then, that he would come but only after the Conference, and finally he bad 
arrived unexpectedly at midnight yesterday and many people wbo had wanted to greet 
him at the airport had been unable to do so. 

Dr. Bharir's presence bad great significance for India, Pandit Nehru continued, as 
Indonesia bad played a very important part in the Asian world during the laat two 
or three years. 

Pandit Nehru then welcomed the Korean delegation which also arrived yesterday. 

Report On Freedom Movements Adopted. 


The plenary session then heard and adopted with a few amendments the group 
report on national movements for freedom, read by Mr. M, A, Rasehii of Burma. 
Mr. Hoalim from Malaya presided. 

The report is the only one presented at the conference frankly discussing a 
political issue, without entering into the history of individual movements. The report 
says that freedom movements in Asia bad derived their inspiration from revolu¬ 
tionary developments in various parts of the world and that the outbreak of the second 
world war focussed greater ^attention on freedom movements in AbIb. 

. There is an intensive and widesprend urge in Asian countries to terminate 
foreign domination, the report says and adds that for various reasons Western 
Colonial powers, particularly Britaip, cannot afford much longer to hold Asian 
countries in subjection and therefore, the question might resolve itself into that of 
the speedy termination and peaceful transfer of political power. 

All Asian countries, the report continues, should develop the attitude that 
imperialism could not continue to dominate any part of Asia for any length of time 
ana all Asian nations should take effective steps to see that imperialist domination 
over them was Bpeedily terminated. 

Some delegates expressed apprehension that western powers would attempt to 
f°ntinue economic domination and.it was necessary to bear this in mind as political 
itaeaom would be of little value. It was also felt by some delegates that Britain 
would try to become stronger in • Ceylon and Malays with a view to retaining her 
supremacy in tire Indian Ocean and that these “danger spots should bo carefully 
watched for developments. It was mged that no Aslan country should mid any colon- 
u * * rect, ,y t0 keep any other Asian country in subjeetion.lt 

was also stated that the smaller Asian countries would need economic help from 
Xr®* 1 ? Powers, but it was hoped that Buch assistance would not lead to 
domination by the large power. Admiration was expressed for those Arise Countries 
themselves from imperial domination and particularly for the 
formed in'Aria. ® ae delegate suggested that a neutrality bloc be 
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Regarding the use of Indian troop* in Burma and Indonesia, the report states 
that Indian delegates explained # that till recently Indian troops in Burma and 
Indonesia had been under foreign control and that the interim Government had 
adopted the policy that Indian troops should be withdrawn from other Asian coun¬ 
tries and that in no case would these troops be allowed to be need for the suppression 
of any national freedom movements in Asia, 

The report also stated that Indian delegates stated that with regard to support 
for freedom movements, it was difficult to visualise, short of declaring war, anything 
but moral support. It was emphasised that any support given should not have the 
effect of enlarging the area of conflict. 

Indian and Chinese delegates promised fall support to Aslan countries seeking 
admission to the UNO and other international organisations. It was also suggested 
that all other Asian countries immediately recognise the Indonesian Republio. 

It was unanimously agreed that indigenous minorities resident io any Aaian 
country should support and assist the struggle of that country for freedom. All 
Asian countries should treat non-indigenous minorities fairly as no country, it was 
pointed oat, could be regarded as completely free unless it had the goodwill of all 
national minorities within it, ' 

Group Reports Adopted 

The afternoon plenary session of the Asian Relations Conference to-day adopted 
group reports on labour problems, social services and the statue of women and their 
movement*. Mr. Yousafoff, the Azerbaijan delegate, preaided. 

The report on labour problems stated that agriculture constituted the major 
occupation for peoples of the Asian countries and that there was silent competition 
between industrial and agricultural labour ae the conditions of the former couid not 
be improved without improvements in thq. conditions of the latter. Agricultural labour 
was becoming more and more conscious of ite importance and there was also indic¬ 
ation that trade unionism was gaining a bold on it. In this connection it was pointed 
out that plantation labour was easier to organise, as had been proved in Indonesia 
and Ceylon. 

Leaving aside the Soviet Republic in Asia, where agriculture had been largely 
Industrialised, two features were common to moat of the other countries, it was 
stated. One was that industrial labour was more organised and that more figures and 
data were available about it than for agricultural labour. While in cases anch as those 
of China and a few other countries industrial labour had been able to improve itB con¬ 
dition during the war, it was generally agreed that even so the economic condition 
of workers in most Asian countries was far behind that of workers in Great 
Britain and other industrial countries. Therefore the pace of progress in this field 
must be more rapid' than in the more advanced countries. 

While the Bocial objective was the raising of the standard of living tbrongh 
increased production and more equitable distribution, there was one danger that bad 
to be guarded against. There was the threat of post-war unemployment facing moat 
countries in the world and this called for national and international measures 
to meet it. Steps must be taken to Bee that any gains that agricultural labour 
had made during the war must be maintained. 

In the opinion of the group, experience had shown that strikes cannot be elimi¬ 
nated by legislation alone. It was doubtful whether the right to strike could be checked 
and If it was, there muat be compensating limits on tbs right of lockouts and 
changes in the terms of employment. It was felt that the labour problem coaid be 
better solved by associating labour with administration of. both industry and public 
affairs and joint management was more likely to eliminate the problem of 
Strikes in industry. ... . , . _ . 

• It was stated that all over Asia, there bad been a tremendous growth in Trade 
Union activities ond that agricultural labour had also been drawn into it. 

Charter Of Human Rights 

The recommendations of the report include the formulation of a charter of 
human rights embodying minimum standards of requirements for food, education, 
housing and social security! extension of political rights to workers! co-operation 
with the World Trade Union Conference and the I.L. O.; and the organisation 
Of training centres for Trade Union officers. The report also recommended 
general legislation for the Improvement of conditions of workers. ... 

The gronp reports on social services and Bialus of women which were yolntly 
presented, agreed that the existing conditions in health hygiene, housing and education 
required great improvement in moat Asian countries, with the exception of the Soviet 
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Republic in Asia, and that these improvements could not be carried out by private 
enterprise alone, It was by State action alone and the nationalisation of social 
services tbat tbe necessary changes could be brought about as quickly as wee 
considered desirable. It was stated In the report that expenditure for BUch purposes 
could never be too great. 

. Main Suggestions 

Action on the following lines was suggested by tbe two groups in their report. 

(I) Collection of information in reapect of all these questions in different Asian 
Countries. The Conference itself has shown that the different countries can learn a 
great deal from one another, and a pooling of experience and; resources would be 
conducive to tbe interests of all. . 

(9) Expansion of medical education and the training of nurses and midwives. 

(3) Introduction of Bocial security schemes. 

(4) Definition of minimum standards of bouBing for the adult population in 
conformity with the climatic and geographical conditions of the country. 

(5) Promotion and control of schemes for providing sanitary and other ame¬ 
nities in urban and rural areas. 

(6) Provision of compulsory education in ever-increasing degrees for all. 

(7) Conscription of students for education services both in rural and urban 
areas. 

(8) Steps for minimising tbe disparity between condition* in rural and urban 
areas in respect of social amenities. 


Eighth Day—New Delhi—2nd. April 1947 

Filipino Delegate's Greetings 

A crowd of over 20,000 persons assembled inside the sbamiana in Puran Quite 
to attend the concluding session of the Aslan Relations Conference this evening. 

Mrs. Sarojini if aidu, who came to tbe Conference straight from her sick bed, 
took the chair amidst loud cheers. 

The leaders of three newly arrived delegations from the Philippines, Outer 
Mongolia anb Korea, conveyed their greetings to the fellow-delegates at tbe outset. 

The Philippine delegate, Mr. Alexandra D. Castro, speaking of hie country’s 
recent liberation from foreign, 'domination, snid tbe United States of America bad 
really done magnificently by his country. Even after tbe Philippines became free, 
ttie United States was helping her to rehabilitate herself. Referring to the Asian 
Conference, the Philippine delegate said the discussions at the Conference bad been 
most instructive and valuable aod his country would try to carry ont the suggestions 
made in the various reports as far as possible. , 

The leader of the Mongolian delegation expressed the hope that the contacts 
established at the Conference would be developed and strengthened. 

To the people of India who were very soon going to be folly free, the Mongo¬ 
lian delegate wished all success sod prosperity in the fntnre. 

The delegate from Korea said the Asian countries had come together deter¬ 
mined to be a single unit—a unit not separate from tbe rest of the world, bat e 
unit whioh would function within the larger unit which was the world itself. 

A delegate from Egypt, Mr. Mamin, who spoke next, pointed out that tbe desire 
of the countries of Asia to come together did not mean hostility to any other nation. 
It was only a step in tbe direction of world co-operation, aimed at tbe realisation of 
jaBtice, freedom and happiness for all tbe human races. 

As the next spesker, the delegate from Iran, began bis speech in besutiful 
sonorous Persian, Mahatma Oandhi arrived. Mrs. Naidu asked the speaker to pause 
for a while as she wanted Mahatma Oandhi also to hear the sonorous Persian. To 
avoid tbe crowd, Mahatma Oandhi catered the dais through an entrance at tbe back. 
He waa given a great ovation. 

, The Iranian delegate eaid that the true foundations of a great organisation had 
nesn laid u a result of the Conference. This organisation would, he hoped, help the 
present and future generations on the ro»d to prosperity. 

dfrs. Naidu next called upon the Indonesian premier,Dr. 8karir—i whom she 
described as an 'atom bomb'—to apeak. 


_. . Dr. Sharir’a Speech 

._tinned applause. Dr, Sharir thanked India for the kindness 

3SJP f®, f “. •?“ his country, Tbe Indonesians deeply appreciated the reason* 
, *° the inauguration of the Conference—namely the desire to see the Asian 
continent rite to its full stature, not in a spirit of hostility or as a threat to Others 
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fn other land* but purely in order to create for Asia the opportunity to develop 
■dong humanistic lines. , 

The world to-day wag living in troubled times when ohangeB of far-reaching 
consequences were taking place everywhere. Despite thia, the preaent waa the time 
for action. “Bat even while we initiate policies and execute plans, carejmust be taken 
to aee that these things are done in Each a manner that the constquencea of one 
action would not be unpalatable to other peoples bat woald strengthen the bonds 
existing between the races of the world.’* 

Above everything, the compelling factor which bed made the Conference a 
success was a bond of common sentiment—an Asian sentiment, There was no donbt 
that sneb a sentiment existed. In his opinion, the sentiment was based not only on 
truth and jastice but was In consonance with the whole humanity. This sentiment 
muet bn so directed and used that it would not fall from the path of justice, 
humanity and idealism. If this was done, it would lead to “One Asia” and uitimateW 
"One World." 

Dr. Sharir hoped that delegates would carry with them to their respective 
countries a message of hope and inspiration from the gathering and work for. the 
implementation of the ideal* for which the Conference stood. 

Dr. Sharir thanked all the countries who had supported Indonesia in ber struggle, 
He had a special word of thanks for India "for ber moral and material support" 
to his country, The Indonesians would never be guilty, he added, of ingratitude, 
Gandhijt’i Parting Words To Delegate* 

Mahatma Gandhi who followed Dr Sharir, said that what the delegatee had 
seen of India was not the real India. The real India lay in the 700 thousand 
villages of India, where thirty-eight mores of people lived, ‘'Perhaps if you see a 
few villages, you will see reel India where miserable specimen a of humanity with 
lustreless eyes live. Yet in those hnrnbte cottages, in the midst of these dung-heaps 
are to be found the humble bhangis." 

Stating that wisdom had come to the west from tbe East, Mahatma Gandhi 
Bald! that ail tbe great teachers of the world bad belonged to the East, "Zoroaster 
belonged to the East, He waa followed by Buddha, ha belonged to tbe East—to 
India; Moses beloneged to Palestine, Then came Jesus, Then came Mohammad, 
I omit Krishna, Mahavir and others unknown to tbe outside world. All the esme, I 
do not know a single person to match these men of Asie and then what happened? 
Christianity become disfigured, when it went to the west. I am eorry to say it, but 
that is my view. 

“I went you to understand, if -yon can, that the message oi the East, tbe' 
message of Asia is not to be learnt through European spectacles. If you want to give 
a message to tbe west. It must be a message of love and truth, I want you to go 
away with the thought that Asia has to conquer the west—through love and truth." 

Gandhiji referred again to-day to what he said yesterday about “One world" 
and said: "Of course, I believe in ‘one world.* How can 1 possibly do otherwise, 
when I became an inheritor of the massage of love that these great unconquerablo 
teachers left for no? Yon can re-deliver that message now in this age oi democracy, 
iu toe age of awakening of democracy, in the age of awikcning of the poorest of 
the poor. You can re-deliver this message with the greatest emphasis. Then yon will 
complete the conquest of the west—not through vengeance because yon have been 
exploited in the past, bat through love. - 

"If all of you pat your hearts together and not merely your heads and under¬ 
stand the secret of the messages of all these wise men of the East and if we really 
become worthy of the great message, you will easily understand that the conquest 
of the west will be complete and tbit conquest will be loved by toe west itieif. That 
west to-day is pining for wisdom. It !b to-day in despair of the multiplication_of 
atom bombs because tbe multiplication of atom bombs means utter destruction 
111 merely of the weet bat toe destruction of the world; as if the prophecy of 
the Bible is going to be fulfilled and there ia to ba— heaven forbid—a deluge, 

"It is up to you to deliver the whole world, not merely Asia, front that aim 
That is a precious heritage your teacher* and my teacher* have left to us. 

Tbe leader of the Chinese delegation on behalf of all the delegates from th* 
varioua caao tries presauted Pandit Nehru and Mra. Nctidu with silver platter each 
for their great services in organising toe Conference. 

Next Sksbioi* 1h Cbdta 

Announcing that the next sessianlof the Conference would he hsld two yean 
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from dow in Obion the Chinese delegate extended a cordial welcome to nil the 
Countries to be present. 

The Viet Nam delegate read out a message from the President of Viet Namete 
Republic Dr. Ho Chi Mink, expressing bis regret at not being able to attend the 
Conference in person. ‘‘My heart aod my thoughts wilt be with yon during the 
Conference. The success of this Conference will be oars because it will be the 
success of the Asian people". 

President Ho Chi Minh also expressed gratitude for the support whioh Viet 
Nam bad received from the Aden countries. 

After Pandit Nehru bad addressed the Conference, Mrs. Naidu wound up the 
proceedings. . 

Resolution On Anon Organisation 

Following is the resolution on the Asian Resolutions organisation passed at this 
morning's plenary seesion of the Asian Relations Conference. 

“The members of the delegations from the Asian Countries, assembled in the 
first Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi, firmly believing that the peace of 
tho world, to be real and enduring, mUBt be linked np with the freedom end well¬ 
being of the peoples of Asia, are unanimously of the opinion that the contacts 
forged at this Conference must be maintained and strengthened and that the good 
work begun here must be continued, efficiently organised and actively developed. 
They accordingly resolve to establish an organisation to be called the Asian Relations 
organisation with the following objects: ■ 

(a) To promote the Btudy and understanding of Asian problems and rela¬ 
tions in their Asian and world aspects. 

(b) To foster friendly relations and co-oper&tion among the peoples of Asia 
and between them and the Test of the world, and 

(cj To further the progress and well-being of the peoples of Asia. 

“To this end, a Provisional General Council is appointed. The Provisional 
General Council will elect a President and two Geueral Secretaries, one from the 
conntry in which the first Conference has been held and the other from the 
country in whioh the next Conference is to be held, 

“The Asian Relations Organisation will ba composed of national units, one 
in each Asian country, affiliated to the organisation. The units will be non-gov¬ 
ernmental in character with objects simitar to those of the organisation. The 
organisation and the units will devote themselves to the study of Asian and In¬ 
ternational affairs and have no party affiliations, nor will they engage in politi¬ 
cal propaganda. 

“The first task of the members of the Provisional General Council on re- 
tarn to their respective countries will be to take immediate steps to secure affili¬ 
ation of existing national units and to establish such units where they do not 
exiBt. The Council is authorised to grant such affiliation. The work of the orga¬ 
nisation will be carried out in the countries concerned through their respective 
national nnits after they are established and affiliated to the organisation and, 
pending such establishment and affiliation, through their members on the 
Council. 

“The next General Conference will ba convened in 1949. The Council may 
convene special or regional conferences in the interval for special purposes in 

S tneral conformity with the objects of the organisation at centres which it consi- 
ers suitable. The Council will take such action as may be considered 
accessary from time to time for the progressive development of the organisation. 

“The Council will frame a provisional constitution under whioh the organi¬ 
sation will function. This constitution will bo submitted for ratification 
to a general or special conference. 

“The Provisional General Council now appointed will hold office nntil the 
body which is to take its place is elected and assumes office. The following ora 
the members of the Provisional General Council. 

S r ’, ^dnl Majid Khan, Afghanistan, Mr, Taquiddeen Kleolen, Arab League, 
Mr. Kalantar, Armenia, Mr. Yusufov, Azerbaijan: the Hon. Mr. Justice Kysw 
Myint; Burma. Mr. M. A. Raschid, Burma. The Hon. Mr. 8. W. R- D. 
Bandaranaikfl, Ceylon. The Bon. Mr. R. George De Silva, Ceylon; Mr. Han Lib- 
wu. Ohm*; Mr. Wen Yuan-Nine, Coins; Mr. Kupradze, Georgia; Dr. Abu 
tlanilab, Indonesia; Mr. boeripno, Indonesia; Dr. G. H. Sadighi, iran ; H, E. Ali 
ABghar Uekmat, Iran ; Mr. Gharipov, Karyakistan; Dr. Paik, Korea; Dr. 
Burhanuddin, Malaya; Mr. J. A. Thivy, Malaya; Mr. Lab Ban Vandan, Mongo¬ 
lia , Major General Bijaya Bhumshere Jnng Bahadur Rana, Nepal; Prof. Hugo 
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VK$w“ n ’ 5 Mr, Anastaoio de Castro and A. M. Mannol S. Emerge, 

PhjhppineB; Prof. Bukit Nimanhemindryn, Siam; Mr. Tursunzada. Tadjikistan 
Sorimaakov, Uzbekistan; Dr. Tran Van Luan. Viet Nam; Pandit Jawaharlaf 
Nehru, India; Rani Laxmi Bai Raj trade, India. 


Ft. Nehru's Call to Aalane 

-Pandit Jauiaharlal Nehru, addressing the Conference, referred to the netting 
uj> of the Asian Relations Organisation and said: “So we hove arrived at the end 
of this Conference and the beginning of our work. All these nine days we were 
preparing for this final act, that is to say, to lay the foundations of some kind 
of an organisation which would carry on the work of this Conference, for others 
wise, if we had not done this—this Conference itBelf would not h«ve failed of 
course) because such an endeavour can never fail,—nevertheless, it would have 
been a bit of a failure if all this work should end without any effort reslly to 
continue it. Bo to-day the plenary session of the Conference decided to start an 
Asian Relations Organisation. They started it in a simple way without a com¬ 
plicated organisation with & Provisional Geoeral Council and with certain simples 
rules. 

“The Provisional Counoil did me the honour of electing me ite President 
(cheers). Being irresponsible by nature (laughter), not thinking too much of 
what might lie in store in future, I accepted that office. But it ia a heavy 
burden because there are no known paths to trial except memories of to-day 
and hopes of the future. That is enough, certainly; yet we have to build this 
organisation from the bottom up. It is not something which we merely have to 
carry on and in the building of thiB obviously we will not succeed unless all 
of us function together and co-operate together." 


. Message op Asia 

It was remarkable how much unanimity there was among the varied people 
coming to the Confereoce from the four corners of this mighily continent, conti¬ 
nued Pandit Nehru, When he thought of this Conference in session and tried to 
think of other conferences in Europe or America or elsewhere and compared the 
two, a certain hope and emotion filled him, that whai we were doing hero was 
sot a thing of the moment, just a big show for a number of people who had come 
from abroad, but that there was something deeper behind it which would carry 
the meaaage of Asia to ether countries ana other continents. The age-long mes¬ 
sage of Asia had something of enormous value for modern civilisation in the 
West. In spite of all the great advantages of the West, there bad been some¬ 
thing strangely lacking there and because of that lock they had to come to this 
pass when with all the good thing of the world before them they yet quarrelled 
and thought in terms of war. , . , , .. 

It was astonishing that when, with the advantages of science before us, the 
whole world could be a happy, prospering, co-operative commonwealth people 
think of wars and of hating each other and of falling each other and devise trem¬ 
endous engines of War and one people should suppress another. We stood for the 
ttno because therein lay some hope of world co operation and world peace and yet the 
ftnited Nations had not functioned in an obviously united way. 1 bey bad not 
set an example of peace and goodwill in their attempt* to function together. He 
honed that these were only the beginning and that they would survive the 
struggle and lead to a better and co-operative world. 

Btruggie ana | citation 0 f the West, which had done so muob in railing 
human standards; yet somehow occasionally did something which made ut sink to 
the Iwe* of the bfBBt. What was it that it was lacking f He did not know. 
Verbal it might be that something of essential .spirit the old wisdom of Asia 
mlgM help to provide that lack in Western civilisation. In any event, we of 
should try first of ell to hear our own mersage becauBs we could not cany 
Aat message to others unless we knew it ourselves. During these Pl ages , nd 
, „.n*£tinaa we thid forgotten ourselves' what we were and whtt ws are. 
?>We have to find onwblvta. others undoubtedly will find us also.. We are now 
^he um«ss of finding onrselv.s and, therefore, others are also in ibe process 
tbst Asia is not merely something on the map, » not merely a place 
S^ rlvalTy of various imperialisms or a place where there are m.rkcto to be 
■d but that Asia consists of human beings with dignity, bumso being* 
th a longpast behind them and human being* who ire going <to have a great 


luiure. (Cheers), 
. *'We are go 


megoing to have a great future. So ia this sense we are always living 
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In ■ period of transition. The world is not a static place, yet sometimes there 
are some landmarks which divide one era from another and undoubtedly I think 
all the delegates who oome from abroad will agree with me that this Conference' 
has been such a landmark in the history of Asia, it is a landmark In the history 

°* *^i*or°a number of centuries Europe was the centre of history because it was 
most dynamic, creative and adventurous continent. What was happening today ? 
Europe would continue, of course, as a highly cultured and highly civilised conti¬ 
nent hut it was that the centre of eveots was shifting from Europe. On the oae 
aide it had shifted to America and on the other to Asia (cheera), 

It was up to us to realise the part we had got to play ana troia our respec¬ 
tive nations for it. We could not, and must not, think in twins of a small and 
unworthy part, a narrow, if he might aay bo, just purely nationalist part even. 
Although inevitably the nations of Asia must be nationalistic and mast advance 
along the lines of their nationalism, to-day we were facing bigger problems and 
these could not be solved by a mere nationalistic approach. Therefore., we were 
going to maintain contacts and meet together frequently so that we might evolve 
common plana of action. 

"I have no doubt at all that you coming here' has been a vast education 
to the Indian people. They will feel in a friendly way torwards your countries 
and I hope that ft the same sense yon who go away from here will carry away 
with yon friendly memories hot of us few whom yon have mat bat of the people 
ot Asia (cheers). 

••Unfortunately the part of India yon have seen most to New Delhi and 
perhaps a little of Old Delhi. 

The Beau India 

"Mahatma Gandhi was telling yon that this not India. If you .want to see 
India, yon have to go to hundreds of villages and see their poverty. It is not a 
pleasant sight, yet it is not good avoiding reality because it is nnpleasant. That 
to India and the problem of India is the problem of the poverty of India and' 
unless we oan , get rid of that poverty, all else will be nothing. We are going 
to have political independence of course, bat if that independence has any mean¬ 
ing, it must lead to the elimination and liquidation of this poverty in India 
(cheers). I talked of poverty in India but there are few ABiao .countries which 
are not. caned by them tow sundurds and poverty. 

“It is a common problem for all Asia and, therefore, one of the special 
things we have 10 undertake wherever we go is to tackis this problem of poverty 
of raising the standards of the people and trying to learn from- each other's ex¬ 
perience. This organisation that we have established, I trust, will help os in 
learning Of each other’s failures as well os successes.” 


Academy for Asian Studies 

The new Provisional General Council had made & recommendation to all na¬ 
tional units to Btart academies or schools for Asian studies. It was for the 
delegates when they went back to give effect, in so far as they could, to that 
recommendation. They proposed to have in Delhi such an academy which really 
would bo in the nature of a big university and ho appealed to the people of 
Delhi especially and the people of India generally to take it up qnickly, because 
the burden was going to tall upon them. 

Referring to the troubles in India, Pandit Nehru said : “You read in the 
newspapers of the troubles we are having in India and we sometimes read in 
newspapers of troubles you are having in your countries. There is hardlv a 
country which is devoid of trouble and conflict. Perhapt that is a legacy of this 
war, perhapB it is an inevitable consequence of having to pass through this period 
of transition. What is happening in India is bad enough and those of ns who 
have to shoulder responsibility for this find it a heavy enough burden. Yet, do 
not imagine for a single instant, yon who come from abroad or yon who live in 
this country that this trouble and conflict, that is taking place in India is any¬ 
thing that frightens us. r 

"We are having trouble, we may have more trouble, but big things are hap- 
pBning in tbe world, in Asia and in India, and when anoient empiriB are up¬ 
rooted, toe ground shakes. You cannot have tbe birth of complete freedom with- 
out the labour pains that accompany every birth. So while we regret what is 
happening and we try to put an end to it, to find a peaceful way of progressing, 
wc also realise that sometimes it is inevitable that this kind of thing happens. 
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And we have to face it and try to conquer it aa undoubtedly we shall, and as 
undoubtedly _ yon will wherever you may come Irom. So. I want you to lace 
these difficulties and troubles in Asia as elsewhere, with confidence in yourselves 
and in the future of your country and of Asia." 

Mrs. Naitln's Appeal 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, In her closing addre-B, said: "During the speeches of 
the various delegates we heard the name echo, the same urge and desire that 
there shall be understanding, that there shall be co-opera (ion, that there shall be 
a free and united Asia. lOheera.) In this heart of Delhi, in this heart of the old 
Hindu Empire, we have founded to-day our new world Of brotherhood, not an em¬ 
pire which monopolises power for a»y one section or another but a federation of 
Free Ptoples where every individual is aa great as the next, where there will be 
no leaders and no followers, but all will be brothers in a mighty taak of r gene¬ 
ration. Pandit Nehru has said that Europe and America have been dynamic 
centres of eulture, organisation, science aud achievement. All honour to these 
young continents. But we uf the immortal East, we who were when time was, 
we who will exist as long as eternity lasts, we have a lesson to t-ach to the world. 
But, as Pandit Nehru said, let us first understand the m-ssage ourselves. 

"For centuries that message of the Eu-t has been almo-t forgotten sod lost 
on narrow minds. We have followed after strange go is, we have deapia-d our 
own treasures and sought the imitations that coma to Us from outside. But to¬ 
day consciousness has returned to us, we «r« reborn in the crucibles of many 
sufferings and we have emerged pure gold, the gold of Asia. What other message 
have we received or could we receive from th. ee brother* from far-off planes who 
’have come to us over the mountain tracks, over the clouds and over the osesna 
and brought us their good*ill and their taith in our honesty of purpose? 

''They have realised that it is the place and funetioa of India to rekindle the 
torches of the world. (Cheers). And they have brought their own torches to bs 
rekindled, even as the old Z .roas'rmns brought their Dtiming log a thousand years 
azo to India wnose flame has never di-d. 

S "After tv- 1 ‘-" n ’ ; ' 

his invitation, 

and 1 wisdom and all those who oame here to-day will go to China to-morrow. 
And so we have seen the great wheel of destiny lit mttiou again (Cneers). 
And in the years to come, when I. who spank, »m dead, when you who are here 
are no more, the work we have done to-day will remain, will survive, will be a 
Ift PPOn atar to all those who seek freedom, fellowship, equity and love in the world. 

Mesbagb or India ,. . . , 4 . 

Referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s message, Mrs. NoWu.Sfttd, ' Yon have heanl the 
meassgelrom the lips of the great apostle of Love and Truth-Ha 

if B to bent ao d tried with the tragic pilgrimage of his to solace the bleeding 

Bz tsTstsesai siafA S a M 

'“"“^he^nTnight of India's darkness." said. Mrs. Naidu is “»»■«*■ 
dent !"that M?*^iiot ^rom^tltis'toM 

m wwwTari ff™-? o«XS»«£ £«£.«SSi 

riOBtt G e“end CoM^ ot th A Oen.r.l fecntMi*. were . 1-0 un.ldmouil, 
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tdia whobb flame has never dt-d. 

,er two ye»rB, we shall go to China and as the Chinese del-gate gave us 
tion, I thought of what 'he I’ro het of Islam said so beautiful y, <Go 
ar as China to seek knowledge.’ We shall go to China to seek kuowledge 
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ortis) to draft provisional directives for the guidance of the Secretariat of the 
Council pending the drafting of a constitution. 

Report on Women’s Movement* 

The plenary session earlier adopted the group report on the Status of women 
and women's movements in ABia. The report w«s read by Mibb Lilamani Naidu, 
who was complimented by delegates for ti e clearest report during ihe session. 
The report s ates that the main objectives of the women’s movements in Asia 
are service <o the country through organised efforts to promote the educational, , 
social, political and economio interests of its people, and also to remove all inequali* 
ties, restrictione and disabilities impOBtd on women by religion, custom or law. 

Referring to womeu’s legal Btatus, the r> port says that there should be ab¬ 
solute 1 gal equality between men and wwnen, and tnis should operate in matters 
pertaining to inheritance; there should forth- r be joint guardianship of children, 
with reg<rd to marriage and divorce, the following reforms were advocated: The 
abolition of polygamy and polyandry; fixing the age limit of marriage for boys 
at 18 and for girls at 16 , with the consent of parente nr guardians, otherwi-e the 
corresponding ages should be 81 and 18; women should have the same ground fur 
divorce as men. 

With regard to franchise, while it was admitted that in some oonntrins, 
as the Philippines, Egypt and Malaya and China, women h>d political rights, 
nnivt-r-al adult franchise ahuuhj be made operative without undue delay in all 
Asian countries. 

Finally, the report suggested that, for the closer association between women 
of A«tan countries there should be a rrvival of tbe_All-Asian Women’s Conference, 
of whlh the only se-slon was held in India in i93L A Liaison Committee 
of Asian women representatives should be formed and the affiliation of Asian 
WOm-n's conferences to local nnits of the pr-rmrnient Oigania ition -hould take pl-ce. 

In an introductory passage, the report points out that Asian women in 
olden days had rnjoy-d a better Biatus than they did at present and th >t long 
periods uf alien domination which had sh-tt-red the economio and political struc¬ 
tures of Asian countries had robbed the women of their furmer high ea ate. - 

T'he report also recalled the significant oi-ntributioo made by women in all 
freedom movements in Asia and tbat the struggle fur freedom in Asian countries . 
had given women a consciousness of their own destiny aa being bound up with 
the hisoric destiny of -heir countries. Wom-n were an indispensable factor in 
tile piogreaaive realisation of national id, sis, tiro report addvd. 

Mnrlim Leaguer’s Attitude 

The Muslim League party tn- tbe Central Legislature, at a meeting held at 
New Delhi on the 19th Match 1947, decided to boycott the Asian Kelations Conference 
and to decline the invitations which had been sent on behalf of the sponsors of 
the Conference. 

The party issued the following statement] ‘'The so-cslied Asian Relations 
Conference which hns been sponsored by the lodiun Council of World Affairs,ostensibly 
for the purpose of fostering cultural relatione between Asian countnea, is a thiny 
disguised attempt on the part of tbe Hindu Con gross to boost iteolf politically as the 
prospective leader of Amalie peoples. In convening this Conference through the Indian 
Oouucil of World Affairs, which bus been u#ed (or Hindu political propaganda abroad, 
the Congress did not seek the co-oneration of the Muslim League which alone represents 
the hundred million Muslims .of India. It is absurd and ridieulous for a Hindu 
political party to pose as the sole cultural representative of this vast sub-continent, 
and its attempt to mislead Asiatio countries into accepting it as such is-nothing short 
of a fraud. 

“Hot is the present time, when internal conflicts of unprecedented magnitude 
are inflicting auoh tremendous wounds on tbe Indian body-politic and when the 
fntnre shape of independent India is still to emerge from ihe welter of the present, 
opportune for getting together with other peoples of Asia either on the social, cultural 
or politiml plans. 

The Muslims do not yield to any other Bection of the peoples of India in their 
goodwill towards their Asian neighbours, nor are they less anxious to forge cultural 
and other ties with them. But they cannot countenance the manner In which this 
particular Conference has been called, nor tbe motives ol its sponsors. 

We regret that a number of organisations in Muslim countries should have 
been beguiled by the Indian Hindu Congress into consenting to participate in this 
Conference by sending either delegates or observers. Indian MuBlima are engaged at 
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wtoE m OT i* helr T6ry “ lBteBc8 » i,b the Indian Hindu Congress at 

Out Muslim b 

SlrvZ to thaMuriim ° f MuB “ m *** ™ ®Q wittingly doing a 

Sponsor*' Reply to Longuera* Charge 

-• *" » 9 - >t 6 ? IB P^ ‘ 8S , u ®f by the Muslim League party of the Central Lagiileture 

•nnounetiig ue decision to boycott the Am an Relatione Gonlereoae u grossly iuaocutate 
Md misleading in all eeaeuti.1 aspects,“said the Workiug Committee of the 
Conference. Ihe Working Committee added : 

, 0 . 3 *“ T Jl 8 1 u di *,° G °“ 0 J C * 1 of World Affaire ie • non-polHical body, eatabliahed in 
1843 for the objective study of world problems. Its iponsore and founders embers 
oelong to «U pertiee aod inviuiiooe wore sent to over two hundred representative 
JJ* D wo women throughout the country, iDeluding members of the Muslim League. 
Most of the prominent lesdere of tbe Googles were iu prison at the time. Its first 
pn-aideat vat Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, a widely respeoted Indian with no political 
affiliation of party character. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru oontinnea to be iu president 
and would bare taken the lead In this Conference had hii health enabled him to do 
60 . Among the Vioe-preaidentn of tbe Council are Sir Maurice Owyer, ex-Obief Juatloe of 
the Federal Court of India and Vice.Cbanceltor of the Delhi University, and 
Ur. Zakir Sutsatn, bead of the Jamie Millie. Delhi. From its inception, the Council 
has rigidly kept Itself aloof from all political or communal affiliation* and iu 
publications hare been acclaimed by all disinterested scholars as entirely objective 
and factul. 

"The decision to Invite an Aaian Relatione Conference was taken by the Indian 
Oouncil about a year ago bo as to bring together tbe leading meu and women of 
Asin on a common platform to the peoples ol tbit Continent. Aa the tentative agenda 
of the Conference issued several months ago show*, the primary object of the 
Conference ie to focus attention on sociel, economic and cnltnral problems of the 
different countries of Asia and to foster mutual contacts and understanding, Political 
problems, particularly of a controversial character or relating to the internal 
affaire of any participating countries are deliberately excluded from tbe agenda ol 
the Conference. Mr. Nehru, after hi* release from prison, joined the Indian Counoif 
end has taken a leading part in promoting tbe idea of an Aaian Relatione Conference. 
In August, 19 j 6, he sought Mr. Jinnah’s support for the Conference and at tbe request 
of the latter, papers relating to tbe Conference were eeut to bim in Bombay. It it 
regretted that Mr. Jinnah took no farther notice of the scheme. 

“Efforts have nevertheless continued to be made at every stage to enlist tbe 
support of all sections of the people in the country, political or otherwise, lor the 
Conference. The Indian Oouncil of World Affairs, anxious to make the Indian delegation 
ab folly representative ee poieible» invited number of outside pruiu^iiioni of 
standing to send suggestions of persona for inclusion In tbe delegation. The Indian 
delegation of 48 members consists of prominent Indian* who have distinguished 
themselves in various walks of life and includes diitineulsbed Muslim scholars. 

They belong to all schools of political thought, and a majority ol them are 
not identified with Congress politics. 



The Indian Constituent Assembly 

2nd. Seesion—New Delhi—20th January—25th. 947 

There . were two highlights on tire opening da; of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly's second session which commenced at New Delhi on the 20th January 1917. 

One wee the emphatic but Teaaoued deoieration by the President, i)r. Bajendra 
Prasad, that, despite declarations to the contrary in the British Parliament, the 
Indian Constituent Assembly was fully representative of the country and of every 
party in the country except the Muslim Lrague. 

The other was a brief but telling speech by Mrs Vijayaldkshmi Pandit, who 
took the debate above the level of political and legalistic argument to that of 
idealism, emphasizing an Independent India's role as leader of the Asiatic oountries 
and as a force for human progress. , 

Dr. Praiad Replies To British Critics 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad made a statement refuting the views expressed in 
Parliament recently that the Assembly represented only one major community in 
India or was a body of Hindus or Oaste Hindus. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, under-Seoretary of State for India, watched the 
proceedings ot the Assembly for about an hour. . 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad made a reference to certain textual differences between 
the Oabinet Mission’s Statement of May 16 , 1946, as published in India and as 
circulated by the Assembly office and said the differences were not of a material 
character. He stated: 

"In the course of the debates on India in the House of Commons end in the 
House of Loris in December last, certain statements were made detracting from the 
representative character of tbia Assembly duriug its last session. Notable among 
those who spoke in this etrain were Mr. Churchill and Viscount Bimon. 
Mr. Churchill observed that the Assembly, as it was meeting then, represented ‘only 
one major community In India*. Viscount Simon was more specific and referred to 
the Assembly as 'a body of Hindus’. He went on further to ask ‘whether this 
meeting of Cute Hindus at Delhi can be regarded by the Government as the 
Constituent Assembly they mesnt at all’, 

"But these gentlemen have held the bigheet offices of responsibility and have 
had a long and intimate connection with affairs of India; and whatever may be 
their views on current political controversies, they would not, 1 am sure, like to 
make statements which are wholly oontrary to facte and lead to mieohievoue 
inferences. It is for the reason that I have considered it necessary on this oooaeion 
formally to state the facts. Out of a total of 296 members who were to take part 
in the preliminary session, 210 members attended. These 310 members consisted of 
15b Hindus out of a total of 160, 30 Scheduled Oaste representatives out of a total 
of 33, all the five Sikhs, six Indian Christians out of a total of seven (one of them 
is also counted as a member of backward tribea), all the five representatives of 
backward tribes, all three Persia and four Mus.ims out of eighty. The significant 
absence is, of course, that of the representatives of the Muslim League—an absence 
whioh we all deeply regret. But it is clear from the figures I have pointed that with 
the exception of representatives of the Muslim League, every community In India, 
whatever the party affiliation of the persons representing that community, wsb 
represented in the Assembly; and, therefore, to describe the Assembly as representing 
‘only one major community in India' or as a body of Hindus or as a 'meeting of 
Caste Hindus’ is a complete travesty of facts. 

''Members may recollect that, in tha coarse of the debates In the Constituent 
Assembly on Pandit Jawaharlal Nshru's resolution, Mr. Jaipal Singh (Bihar) 
Pointed out that there was a discrepancy between tbe Oabinet Mission's Statement 
of May 16, 1946, as published in India, end the printed pamphlet circulated by the 
Assembly office. ThB diecrepsncy referred to was in Paragraph 20 of the Statement. 
Hts complaint was that whereas the statement originally published in India referred 
to full representation of the interests affected, our reprint referred only to due 
representation. have bad the matter investigated since. 

•The Principle Information Officer of the Government of India, who originally 
published the statement in India, and who has been consulted, has informed us that 
i ,*** printed exactly In accordance with the copy handed over to him by tbe 
Information Officer of the Cabinet Mission. ■ Cur own pamphlet is an exact reprint 
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difference ha. bee\ totrodiceT" 0 “* 1 P" 600 * 11 * *>«« think that any material 
Debate on Nehru’* Resolution 

>ino«*fi r ft ^“ £ ^ h<li: ’' ia ^ non ' speaking on Pandit Nehru’* resolution, said that on the 
question oi tudeiieudenoe there oould be no difference of opinion, It waa incon¬ 
ceivable that India could be • dominion like ot»er dominion* which were bound 
^J n .k y ot r * oe > religion or culture. -Yet even though we elect 
to get out of the Britiah Commonwealth there are hundred different wavs of 
voluntary co-operation and mutual collaboration. Whether all these forms of 
voluntary co-operation are going to develop in a epiiit of friendship or whether 
they are going to terminate depend! completely on the attitude whiob Great Britain 
will adopt in the matter.” 

. 8« S. Radhakriabnan made a bitter reference to the recent statements made 

2? Mr. Churchill on India and said, ‘Such etatementa merely prolong the agony. 
The Bntieh connection will end, mutt end. * 3 

_ B^ferring to the mention ot a sovereign Republic in the resolution. Sir S. 
Radhsknehnan Baid, The Priuces will be ihere so long as they make themselves 
responsible to the people of thie country. If the great Paramount Power with its 
sovereignty in this country by conquest is now transferring responsibility to the 
reprveen tali vet of the people, it goes without saying that those who depend on the 
Paramount Power must also transfer responsibility, I count many of the Prince* 
as my personal friends. The Princes have agreed to the Cabinet Million’s state¬ 
ment. They wish to take their share in the future development of this country and 
I do hope that they will realise that when Urge empires are passing away, it ia 
tbeir duty to take notioe of the Barging aspirations of (he people and make them- 
selves responsible. If they do so, they will play a notable pert iu the shaping of 
our country. We have no ill-will towards the trinces." 

Referring to the absentee members, he said that it was not the desire of the 
Home to establish any sectional mle. "We ara not working for a particular 
community ora particular cIbbb. We are hereto establish 6wsi»j for all the Indian 
people. It will be our endeavour to abolish every vestige oi absolutism. We are 
here to briug about a real satisfaction of the fundamental needs of the common 
man in tbe country irrespective of race, religion or community.” 

It was esseniial that we must be clear in our objectives and give a sense of 
exhiiaiation to the common people. He therefore believed that a declaration of 
objectives was essential and it was not oec.ss.ry to wait till the Assembly was 
more full than it happened to be at the present moment. 

_Mt _• J A W>* >1 * •_ k . .L. 



H. » 

were provided-- _-- r -- , . , . , 

for postponing tbe change over, it wouid be a colossal betrayal in human history. 

There were two altinatives before Britain, he said. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment could accept the constitution as framed by the Assembly, finding out 
whether ihere weie adequate Bafeguarde-for minoiitiea or not. If, after all these 
conditions were fulfilled, the British Government still crested difficulties, he dared 
not comemplate the possibility. ...... ... 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, supporting the resolution, said lhat there wss nothing in 
the resolution to which any person or any party who w*s anxious to have free¬ 
dom could take objection.. There was nothing in it to which tha _ Muslim Lesgue 
could object. u If it esn be pointed out there ia anyhing objectionable, then 
certainly it is a mstttr which can be adjusted when those who take objection 

to it are here”. , , . _ 

The n solution would evoke tbe necessary loyalty from every citizen for whom 

the Assembly w< old draft the new constitution. 

I escribing the A.sembly as a ‘wort of a council of action”, Mr. Qadgil said, 
"We are here becam-a of the Btruggle that has bien canted on by the piople. We 
will frame the constitution and a>-k (or an honest deed of transfer in favour of 
the masses who have Buffered eo long aod so much under foreign rale. 
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"If the British go peacefully 'well and good, but if there most be a 
struggle, I can only say that we do not want to fight but if we hare to, we 
hare gut the men and we hare gut the mind. In that case they will hare to 
go leariug noting behind, not even goodwill or go,-d memory”. The task of 
the representatives gathered in the House was gieat and historic and be had no 
doubt that they would rise to the occasion and lead this ancient country to 
its destined goal of freedom. 

Mrs. Vijayalakthmi Pandit, supporting the resolution, said that it was her 
privilege in 1937 to more the first isolation after the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy in the United Provinces, demanding a Constituent Assembly to draw 
np a constitution for an independent India. •' lo-d»y, ten years later, that Con¬ 
stituent Assembly is meeting here, i consider this a historic nnlesione of our pro¬ 
gress towards freedom. Ana yet freedom remains just a little beyond oar grasp. 
Imperialism dies hard: even though it knows its days are numbered it struggles 
for survival We have before us the instance of what is happening in Bunns, 
Indo-Cbina. and Indonesia and we see how ihere, in spite of the desperate effort 
of the peoples oi those countries are putting np to fire themselves, the stranglehold 
of imperialism is so great that they are unable to shake it off. 

>a We bed seen the sorry spectacle of what happened in Kan Francisco when 
the Tl. N. was being tmoded. The Asiatic Nations assembled there were so domi¬ 
nated by the imperialist Powers that rnled them that they could sp,ak .with no 
independent voice and echoed only the voice ut the respective imperialist Powers. 
The TeBult is already sien in the fact that in spits of the brave words of the 
Charter that came into exie<ence at that time, no implementation of that Char¬ 
ter was possible, because there was not enough strength behind it. The peoples 
of Asia were silent and could not insist upon its implementation. Even now we 
see that Asia is very far behind the peoples of Europe in representation in the 
U. iii. and it was perhaps the first time in history that at the last United Nations 
Assembly a country, not itself free, was able to raise its voice not only for the 
cause it was espousing but for the freedom of the oppressed and dependent peo¬ 
ples all over the world (cheers). The (act that the United Nations Assembly has 
recognised this is, I think, due to the fact that India, even to-day, has within 
herself the great power of giving a lead to the world. 

“An independent India would no doubt assume the leadership not only of 
Asia but of the world. Bo when we meet here in this Assembly to draw up the 
future constitution of our country, we must not forget that it is not only our¬ 
selves and our own good that we must look to hut teat we have it in our power 
to help the entire world towards a better say of life.” 

Our contribution to the future, she said, "is one of neutralisation of political 
and social discontent and that end we must work for tin* establishment of freedom 
in our own country and o> freedom iu the world. Unless Asia comes into her 
own, the world cannot function. India, to as-nme her leadership oi Asia and Asia 
of the world, must first free herself s, cially, economically and culturally. I appeal 
to the members of the House to pass the resolo<ion in order .to show that this 
ancient land is conscious of the challenge that has been presented to her and cau 
live up to the ideal of the past.*’ 

Mr. N, 0. Hanga considered the resolution comprehensive and liberal. Unlike 
similar resolutions that were adopted by other Constituent,Assemblies the present 
resolution specifically mentioned the freedom of action of individuals. Mr. Hanga 
deplored the absence of Muslim League members and said that even tbeix absence 
need not bar consideration of the resolution, "la it necessary,” be asked, "that 
all the people in a family should-be present where the only point for considera¬ 
tion is that the total prosperity of (be family should be iocr> seed ? Gould there 
be soy member of the family who is against increase of the moral and material 
prosperity of the family. This resolution ia nothing but that; We are bere to 
consider in what manner the rights and obligations, the powers and duties of 
every individual in this country and groups of people could be increased.” • 

Apart from what was mentioned in (he resolution, Mr, Hangs said, it was 
necessary for thrm to create conditions in which the masses could take advan¬ 
tage of the privileges conferred on them. The only people in the country wbo 
needed protection and *h<ae int, rests required to be safeguarded tgeie the mas¬ 
ses who were economically and socially backward. 

Mr. Hanga appealed to the Muslim Ltague not to pursue the path of non-co- 
operation. The Congress had accepted various safeguards and interpretations 
which the League had secured from the British. 
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The League's non-co-operation in the Constituent Astembly, Mr, Rang* uid. 
might arret India a progress towards (rredom, it might b.-, by a few months, 
, „ ma8Bes to 'hi* > ountry would goon be in a position to throw away not 
only British imperialism but algo its aJli.a in this counry. 

Dr. P. K. Sen said that the resolution which pto-laimed India’s goal as 
ao independent sovi-reign Republic was mernt for those who might be regarded 
aa donbt.-rs and waverers. It was also necess'ty tnat the Oons'i'tient Asaem- 
biy should proclaim to the world i>s determination to frame sn independent and 
republican constitution. aRepublii in which the u’tioute power wa« vested in 
the people from whom all power and anthuriiy were derived. In so far aa 
this principle was concerned, there was none, neither the League nor any other 
minority, which was against it. 

The Bri<ieh Govern m-nt, Dr. Sen believed, was now prepared to transfer 
power. In these circumstances it was inonmb'u nnoo the Constituent Assembly 
to frame its objectives. The resolution, as Pandit Jawtharlal Nehru had staiccl, 
was a resolve, an undertaking and a dedication when the country had come to 
the threshold of freedom. "We are," Dr. 8m said, “as it were pilgrims gather'd 
on the t ireshdd of a temple and at this moment we lake a vow of dedioa ioo or 
consecration to the ta«k which has been cast upon our shoulders. It is tremen- 
doua reBoonsihility. We Bhauld have a firm resolve in our minds to so di-cha'ge 
our duties and to frame a constitution for a free, independent and sovereign 
Republ o of India." ... 

Mr. 8. Nagappa (Scheduled Oaste) claimed that Harijans and Adibasis of 
this country were the real sin* of thi Boil and even if ail the rest decide to go 
away from the country, the Adibasis and Harijans would remain. Deploring the 
League's absence, Mr. Nagappa said that it appeared the Muslim* hero looked more 
to the Ar ti«, Persians and the Turka and to the Islamic court ties in general 
for ins dration. If the Mu-ltm League was int-rested in the fr-edom of India 
Ihcy would h*ve been the first to join the Constituent Assembly and help to 

^To-day* Mr. Nagappa said, they were alt asking th* BritWh to quit, but he would 
go a st >p further and ask the 'iaste Hindu Aryan migrators to qmt and for the 
same reason the Muslims also. (Laughter.) But the only oonsi deration that 
deserved attention «>a that they had n.where else to go to. ‘ We in India. Mr. 
Nagappa said, 'ar* all Indians and we must all feel that way. With all the 
fellow-feel.og we musi join together and help to see that our country is free si 

6ar W hUe* the^H-rians were thankfal for the resolution, Mr. Nagappa said he wnuld 
also • mpbasise tha' the principles enunciated in it must be translated into aoion. 
In ao far as the Harijans were concerned, it was not their claim ihat they were 
a poli'ical minority whose rights must be reooguised jmd »h ■ should bn aiireii 
theS due Bbare in the administration of this o unary. They formed oue-6fth of 


the vopuI atioii of IndiaHeeaidthe Congresa. should be'f.ir to all minori.iee 
and nlaeste a particular community or section. The Congresa had already 
« in accepting the UecemLr 6 Statement. He was glad the reeol.il.oa 
SJ ■« he looked forward to tha da, When a H«„.n 

could become the Premier of India. 

urm Lai said that the sanction for the resolution was tlte will and 


the new couetilution would be pea-eful 


or otherwise wei for the British 

i»-,« »'sr. kl ';Jiv;s"”b7;7.i , . h ”A'iK 

r.“ — »v*£ \ 22 «10 ..-I.,set 


some il &nd to this d*j it was a matter of sorrow for them. Id India*# 

particularly tt'wufor them in respect of other countries,-to decide 

ease, it w«a for t i e British, w ^ peaeefml or not. But the present aigoa 

Whether tb<' trs»»fe« n « 8 •*£25 h " d n “t “ised making such effort* a. they made 
were that the ? r,, ^ n {^ T *h eie foK, vl rge Ibrt the Constituent Asa.erably should rely 


in Ireland, 
on its own 


2 1 ® jL lie aanetion depend on the country for bringing about an 

^ndcnt wvere gn BepSiiic for lndii. He hoped Dr Jayakar wouid withdraw 
independent sovereign wg. reaolutior. unanlmouily. 

hts amendment andI the HO P ^ rego , ntion bec „ te he felt that it embodied 

Mr. ^ipuroi Sh . R ,t 0 od. The resolution, he eaid, aimed at ore .ting a 
l^aud TuS P eude*t lP«£ a whieh, a. be Mud it, would include not only 
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British India bat alto tbe Indian State* and oertaiu other parts of the country Uke 
Pondicherry, Nepal and Bhutan. . ... .... , 

The resolution, be pointed out, aimed at establishing; economic, social and political 
equality among the people oi India. This, he said, was in consonance with tbe 
teachings of the Rig Veda. The principle of Government of the people and by the 
people on which this resolution was baaed, was supported by Islamic teachings also. 
C>lipb Umar, in his direotiv* to Mohd. Bin Qaaim said that hia duty was to protect 
and serve tbe people of the country he had conquered. . 

Tbe free India which was to come into being would not live in isolation.but 
would take part in international affairs on an equal footing with other countries of 
tbe world. Mr. Shastri pnt forth a strong-plea tor the business of the House to be 
conducted entirely in Hindustani. 

Second Day—New Delhi—21st. January 1947 

Steering Committee Personnel 

Tbe President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad announced to-day the members of the 
Steering Committee. ..... . 

The Committee .will cornual of the following 11 members z Maulana Azad, 
Sardar Patti. Sardar Ctjjal Singh, Srimathi Dwga Bai, 3fr. Satya Narain Sinha, 
Ananthasayavam Iyengar, Mr. S R. Prater, Mr. S. If. Mane, Mr. K. M. Mnnshi 
Mr. Kiran Shankar Roy and Dtwan Chamanlal. There were nrgnially 13 nominations 
for the 11 seats, but Mr. Somnath Lahiri (Communist) and Ur. Lakskminarain later 
withdrew from the contest. 


Aims & Objective! Resolution (Contd.) 

Pandit Nehru wsa to have moved to-day a motion for the appointment of a 
special committee to confer with the Neen'rating Ormmittee of tbe States and 
also to confer with such persms as it thought fit to examine special problems and 
report to the House. Pandit N*hrv was not in hie seat and the President passed 
it over slid tsked tbe Hiute to resume the debate oe the leeoluiiou on aims and 
objectives 

Ur. Madhava Menon. supporting the resolution. Said that it must be passed 
forthwith as any further delay would nut a premium on intransigence. * 

Mr. B Dae appealed to the Muslim Leagaa representatives io come into the 
House end tell them what kind of constitution they wanted—a Dominion Pakistan 
or a Republican Pakistan. 

Mr. K. Madhava Me non, supporting the resolution said, "It Is absolutely 
necessary that we should pass this resolution without any farther delay. We have 
already waited too long in this matter and we will be failing in our duty if we detay 
any further. We must realise that the whole country ie looking towards us to see 
what we are going to do for them. If we delay further on the ground that othe s 
are absent, I am afraid we will only be putting a premium on intransigence." 
He recalled that Dr. Jayakar, while moving hia amendment, had asked the House 
to wait till January 20 and aaid. 'We have waited aa he wanted us to do. We hope 
that he will have no reason to complain that his request has be»n disregarded by us." 

Mr. B. Dae appealed to the League to enter tbe Constituent Assembly. ‘ Those 
who are our friends outside,” he said, "should be friends in this 
House. They shontd let ne know whether th«-y want an independent 
Republic of Pakistan or a Dominion Pakistan. We do not know what 
they want. I appeal to my Muslim League friends to cotqe to the House no that 
we can ail build up Indian independence without being dominated by the third 
party—ins British Rsj. I appeal to Mr. Jinnah and my League friends to come and 
tell us where we are making mistakes.” 

Mr. Devendranath Samant said that the constitution to he framed should promote 
the interests of the masses end benefit the onuntry as s whole. The principles 
enunciated in the resolution should allay tbe auspiciona entertained by any minority. 
. ?* m . a 8 . ® Muslim League, said Mr. Samant, no one in tbe country favoured 
i.j* »° Tm8w . l *°? °* lbe country. He hoped that In future the necessity for a 

united India would be appreciated by every section of the people. 

unlearn!!* ,i S o "*°-’ *• resolution. .Bid, "If tbe spirit that 

iiumkiii Jill j e o ' ukion, J 18 •PPUml to the details of the constitution that this 
d I‘i7 T ” d t0 ^* 8 d, , H * ■dmlniairation of tbe Province# .nd tbe 
complain” * be 110 aeotlon ot oai ptople which will have reason to 

He atked the House to be on guard against two dangers—the temptation to do 
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( 0 !f® * nd I «e' lme,,t » t J o n th«n by agreement and persuasion, even 
though this temptation might arise from lore ol the country end desire for rapid 
improvement and progress; and the temptation to override the privileges and 
lifeguards of minorities out of a desire for uniformity, 

“I am sure,” he said, “that apart from apecifio religious beliefs, it is possible 
for members of all commumtiee to accept the common heritage of this great land 
and secure that degree of uniformity and common agreement ou the basil of whioh 
national unity can be built up." 

Referring to the mention in the resolution of the sovereignty of the people, 
Rev D' Souza recalled that in the sixteenth century when certain kings sdvanoea 
the doctrine of their divine right, even very conservative monarchists asserted the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. The ultimate authority came from moral 
law ou the basis of which the right* of individuals and the cjiste had to ba 
maintained. If by some way, the State had to be maintained, it by some way, tbe 
name of Almighty God had been brought in “ha this momentous declaration,'* it 
would have been in conformity with the spirit of our vast land (hear, hear), he said. 
Although his name is not in the resolution, “I am sure it it at the back of the minds 
of all the members. I sincerely believe that we have met under the cover of that 
protection end we hope end pray that tbe deliberations which we have begun will be 
taken to their legitimate conclusion and the land for which we ere labouring will 
rise again with new strength, prosperity and happiness.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. J. Khandekar said that the Harijan community had accepted the 
resolution with greet pleasure as it promised safeguards and equal right* to all the 
minorities In India, ns expressed satisfaction at Dr. Ambedkar’z speech in which 
he bad asked for a united India with a strong Central Government. 

The condition of the JBarijana of this country, Mr, Khandekar said, was 
deplorable and they bed been subjtcied to unfair treatment for centuries. Still they 
were resolved not to go out of the fold of the Hindu religion, he declared. Their 
greatest fear was tbet they would be wiped out of eiiatense when Pakistan wsi 
established in groups B and 0 as already the Harijansof East Bengal had experienced 
extreme misery end oppression. ,, , 

Mr. Khandekar hoped that the about ten million people belonging to the ip-celled 
Criminal tribes of whom no mention had been made in the resolution, would also 
reoeivethe same lights and safeguards as were being promised to other minorities. 
v 80 Dr. B. C. Mukherjea said that he supported the resolution because the world 
■bould know that the resolution was being backed not only 
nolifcical oar ft but also by the email minorities such ai tbs Indisp Christians whom 
S* liDraseoted, Of speoial interest to him was the declaration lu the resolution which 
■rnarantesd freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship, vocation,.association, 
Md'aotlon and also the provision of adequate safeguards for ^ d C ° h n ,? W l !. , i ; 

h« Aid would retain it. leadership ao long as it advocated and stood by the 

HoTwS thealCi-ce of not only the majority in the land but also 

o* the .maHest minori^ problem before the Constituent 

. % H ‘ Thev were to draft, constitution for forty crorw of 

Assembly was very complex, lheyw divergent economic structures, 

people divided into many aecte and living ^naw^ ‘^v.rions communities he 
Soeteed of trying ta^ solve UrnJJjJSFtha common men. Otherwise, he was afraid 
would suggest ,e declsration oi rigntso • communities to secure rights for 

there would > ... .wramblsi by . the' “ e ” “ cUon ;. M r. Patatker said, 

themselves. "Vfe ahall tryr toi be fair sod j ” o ~ ootro J d int0 do i D2 anything wrong. 

ffimSy lis‘ii our B Sih.”*The^Xre Ind°i“ b^'sild, would be 
narlead the philosophy of Ufa and WM . true expression of the essence 


p os tponem en t *of the tap out of the 

A^K U HeiSo5«lM Mueliile^ue to gre.p the hand of friendship extended 
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by the Congress end to co-operate in the task of constitution-making. •'Now that 
the British are leaving India, let ue not perpetuate the division created by them," 

k® S. B. Prater (Anglo-Indian representative) recalled that on an earlier 

occasion he had supported Dr. Jayokar’t amendment for a postponement which 
should no longer be valid or justifiable. The House should proceed forthwith to 
accept and pass the resolution. (Cheers) After explaining the terms of the resolution, 
Mr. Prater said that it stood within the terms of the Cabinet Mission's proposal. 
The resolution embodied two baaio principles without which no constitution could be 
framed namely, that any constitution mtde must be based on provincial autonomy 
and, secondly, there should be s Union of all the StateB and Provinces. The history 
of India since tbe days of the Mauryaa to the present was that it was 
composed of separate States with separate national identity and culture which often 
engendered strong local feeling. I bat was why the strong centralised unitary Govern¬ 
ment of the British rule of an earlier period gave way to a process of rapid 
decentralisation and increasing independence to provincial administration. 

While reoognising this principle, at the Bame time. Mr, Prater said, there 
must be a Unipn, as there had always been, of all the provinces governed by a single 
authority. Otherwise mutual strife and straggle between tbe various provinces would 
have disastrous consequences to the country as a whole. It was only by a Union such 
as tbs one which the resolution envisaged that there could be peace and prosperity 
and we could withstand foreign aggression and it was only by such a Union that 
tbs people of India aa a group could become a dominant power in the world. Such 
a Union, be said, could be maintained by according the fullest protection to the 
minorities but eventually the whole question would depend on the goodwill end 
sympathy end understanding of the Constituent Assembly. 

“We are a sovereign body." he said, "but let us approach the task not in tbe 
spirit oi legislation by majority vote. Let us approach our task in a spirit of negotia¬ 
tion.” Mr. Prater added that the Assembly should establish some such convention 
and there should be a common endeavour to achieve gond results. 

Dr. Jayakar Withdraws Amendment 

Dr, If. R. Jayakar said be would like to make a brief statement in connection 
with the amendment he had moved. Hs said that the amendment was dictated 
by a Few considerations, mainly, the desire to make it easier for the League to come 
in. In connection with the Muslim League, be could say that ihe Cnnati'oeot 
Assembly had practically accepted his proposal. Tbe discussion on the resolution 
was postponed to January 20 as he had suggested, and they bad gone further, 
despite the resentment of some members and provinces and accepted the statement 
of his Majesty's Government of December 6. They having done all tbs*, the Muslim 
League was still coming in; whether they would come in or not nobody knew The 
League had held up their cards npto January 29 knowing fully well that tbe Asse mbly 
was meeting on January 20, 

Dr. Jayakar said be now fait In honour bound not to press his amendment any 
longer. (Cheers. ) He made the proposal in good faith and the House having accepted 
that proposal, tbe contrsot was complete and he, therefore, did not propose to press bis 
amendment. But in doing so, he would like to make a few considerations auo moto and 
“ tho*® considerations appealed to the House-qoite apart from his amendment 
whtoh had now gone out completely—the Houee might take euch course as it thought 
beat. But he alto knew that in its present moodthe House might not accept those 
considerations. * ” 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant, intervening, submitted that as Dr. Jayakar 
had _ withdrawn bia amendment he conld not now complicate the situation by 
pressing to some form or other a new and fresh amendment at this stage. Whether 
he put it forward in tbe preoisa form of an amendment or not. made no difference 
and any suggestion made now would put the Assembly In an awkward and 
embarrassing position. 

v a /’ unjo * , .-? ao Deehmukh asked what would have happened if Dr. Jayakar 
nsd withdrawn his amendment after making a speech. He esfd he Bbould not be 
prohibited from making further observations. 

Sew* ^idhwa supported Pandit Pant's objection. 

rr„„ President Dr. Rajendra Pro*ad asked if Dr. Jayakar bad the leave of tbe 
his "Teat! w,U><lr * w ™ amendment. The Houee agreed and Dr. Jayakar resumed 

Mr. Biehamber Nath Tripathy welcomed the resolution at it clearly enunciated 
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#?. e m b ^ ,0 n p r? c ' p,e .'l. 00 whioI J th * J fntnt « constituiion of India was going to be 
framed. Certain other oouniriea had included the-e principle! in their respective 
conautaiione bat they were never practised. Mr. Tripathy suggested that while 
drafting the constitution the Houae must make lure that then principle* were not 
shelved and that no future authority interpreted the constitution to aerva ita own 
purposes. Mr. Tnpathy thought that if the Houae were to declare in dear and 
unambiguous terms that the iuture oonetilution should be aooialtitic, then a large 
number of mualima would also aee their way to supporting the Assembly iu its work. 
He also advised the Assembly to proclaim itaelf a sovereign body. 

Third Day—New Delhi—22nd January 1947 

Heeolmlon on lias Carried 

The Assembly to-day unanimously passed Pandit Jataaharlal Nahru's 
resolution declaring India’s objective aa au Independent Sovereign Republic, 
The res lution baa been dtsoussed at great length during the two aeeeione oi the 
Constituent Assembly, Nearly fifty speakers psrticlpated in the disoueeion. 

Pandit Nehru, in a stirring and impassioned reply to the debate, said: ‘'There 
hat beeu plenty of opportunity for those who wanted to come, to ootue. Unfortu¬ 
nately. they have not yet decided to come and they still hover In this stats of 
Indecision. I regret that and all 1 can Bay ia this: We ehall welcome tnem at any 
future time. They may come, but it should be made dear without any possibi¬ 
lity of miaunder-tanding that no work will be held up in future whether anyone 
comes or not (Cheers,! There baa been waiting enough, not only waiting for six 
weeks, but many iu this country have waited year* ami year* and the couutry has 
waited for some generations now. How long are we to wait Y It some of us, wno 
an more or less prosperous, can afford to wait, what about the waiting of the 
hungry aud the starving t 

Princes objection oritioibbd 

Referring to Indian States and the question ol sovereignty, he said: "A point 
has been raised that the idea oi the sovereignty of the people which is enshrined 
in ih» resolution doe* not commend itself to certain Rules of Indiao States. That 
ia a surprising objection aud, li 1 may say so, il that objection la raised m all seri- 
ousnees by auybody, be be Ruler or Minister, it is enough to condemn the Indian 
State system aud every Ruler and Minister that exists in India. (Hear, hear.) 
It is a scandalous thing tor any man, however highly placed he may be, to say 
that he has any special divine dispensation to rule over human beings to-day. That 
U an intolerable presumption on any man’s part (Hear bear) and it ia a thing 
whiobi 1 hope, this House will never admit for an instant and will repudiate If it 

i§ pU oWe l °have besrd ■ lot sbont this idea of the divine right of Ho**,’'; ,4 j“J 
Pandit Nehru. ,l We have read a lot about it in past bistones end we had .bought 
_ a had ugn the left of it and that it had been put an end to and buried 
jT® : ut0 t h a earth loug ages ago. And for any individual in India to raito 
n LriT shows that there are parts of India aud Indiana who live boned deep 
Ho™ iS ? the oaat J^thout any relation to the present (Hear, hear.) So I would 

j ... rnneiioninu We have this choice before ue: Are we to PJ* 1 " 

Ihmglf wa etopped not only thla rea u^ ^ concerned, tbs? oan 

Z““» >>™ w « 

AM. »,««. 

_ ... Wehr „ - e „u„ -W. claim in this resolution to frame a constitution 

Ptndit NeJira we *J 0 T Kauablic. nec«®a*rUy democraiiCa Wbtt el*ec»n 

for . sovereign .nde^ndent Ind,an^P^bUc, b n^ ^ have, it is impomible 

we have in India ? Wbete . thick in an? other term* but in terms of 

Mid inconceivable •^ h ““ d r ^ t £ 1 ® {|}U t bat Republic bear 10 otiier countries of ti 
Republic in In • British Commonwealih and the real Y For 

.«*"yjyaii stffiSSSSin o„ u»> Mk »„> 


a 

the 

.long time 
sever her eon* 
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taeotlon with Great Britain beoante that connection bad become an emblem of British 
domination. At no lime hare we thought in terms Of isolating Ourselves in this 
world from other countries or of being hostile even to countries which have domi¬ 
nated over ue. On the eve of this great occasion, when we stand on the threshold 
of freedom, we do not wish to oatry e trail of hostility with ue against any country. 
We want to be friendly with all We want to be friendly with the British people 
and the Btitish Commonwealth of Nations." 

Pandit Nehru proceeded: "I commend this reeolation to the House—hot only 
to the House but to the world at large—making it perfectly dear that it is a ges¬ 
ture of friendship to mil aud behind it there lies no hostility. We have suffered 
enough in the psat: we have struggled sufficiently and we mey have to struggle 
again but under the leadership of a very great personality, we have sought always 
to think in terms of friendship end goodwill to others, even those who have oppo¬ 
sed OB. How far we have succeeded I do not know, because we are weak human 
beings. Nevertheless, the Impress of that message has been left in the hearts of 
millions of people in this oountry and even when we err or go astray, we cannot 
forget it. Some of us may he little men and some of us big, but whether we are 
small or big, for the moment we represent great cause*. And, therefore, some¬ 
thing of the shadow of greatness falls upon us and we also become great. And to¬ 
day in this Assembly, we represent a mighty cause and this resolution that I have 
placed before you gives some form to that cause. 1 hope that this resolution will 
lead soon to a constitution on the lines suggested la it and I trust that constitu¬ 
tion itself will lead very soon to the real freedom that we have craved for, and that 
real freedom will be realised in terms of food for our starving people; elothiqg for 
them, housing for them and all manner of opportunity for progress.' 

‘T hope it will lead also to the freedom of the other countries of Asia, because 
in a sense, however unworthy we may be, we have become—let us recognise it— 
the leaden of the freedom movement in Asia (cheers) and whatever we do, we 
should think of ourselves in these larger terms. When some petty matter divides 
us and we have difficulties and conflicts amongst ourselves over emsll matters, let 
us remember not only this resolution but this great responsibility that we ehoulder, 
the responsibility of tbs freedom of 400 million people of India, the responsibility 
of the leadership of a large part of Asia, the responsibility of being some kind of 
* guide to vest numbers of people all over the world. 

Pandit Nehru said : "It was my proud privilege six week*’ ago to move 
this resolution, 1 felt the weight and solemnity of that ocoesion. it was not a 
mere form of words that 1 placed before the House, carefully chosen as those words 
were; those words nod that reeolution represented something far more. They 
represented the depths of our being, they represented the agony end hopes of the 
nation coming at last to fruition. And as I stood here on that occasion, I- felt 
the past crowding around me, then 1 felt the future also taking shape. We stood 
on the razor’s edge of the present and I waa addressing not only this House but 
the millious of India who are vastly interested in our work. And because I felt 
that we were coming to the end of an age, I bad a sense of all our forbears' 
watching this great undertaking of ours and possibly blessing it if we moved aright; 
and die future, of which we beoame trustees, became almost a living thing taking 
shape and being moulded before our eyes. 

“It was a great responsibility to be trustees of the future. It waa some 
responsibility also to be inheritors of the great past of ours and between'that great 
paat and the great future that we envisaged, we stood on the edge of the preeent 
and the weight of that ocoaBton, I have no doubt, impressed itself upon this 
honourable House. 

“And so, I placed tbla resolution before the House and I had hoped that ft 
would be passed m a day or two and we would embark on other work immediately. 
After a long debate this House decided to postpone further consideration of this 
resolution and 1 confess that I was a little disappointed because I was impatient 
that we should move. I felt that we were not true to the pledges we had taken 
by lingering ou the (bad. It was a bed beginning, I thought, that we ehould 
postpone even such au important resolution about objectives. Would that imply 
that our future work would go along alowly aud be postponed from time to timet 
Nevertheless, I have no dotibt that the deeieion that this House took in its wisdom 
In postponing the resolution *ae aright decision, because we have always to 
,® ne is tbc urgent necessity of researching our goal and the 
' possible! ***** W * *k° U d 18,10,1 ifc propOT tlim and with a* great,unanimity as 
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'•And it was right, therefore, if 1 may say bo with all respect, that this House 
decided to adjourn consideration of this motion and thus not only demonstrated to 
all the world oar earnest desire to hare nil those people here who have so far not 
come here but assured the country and emyoue how anxious we were to hare the 
co-operation of all.” 

l'be resolution, said Pandit Nehm, would not by itself feed the hungry or 
the starving ' but it brings promise of many things, it brings promise 
of freedom, promise of food and opportunity for all, and therefore, the eooner we 
let about it the better. So we waited for those «ix weeks and during the six weeks 
the country thought about it .and pondered over it and oilier countries and other 
people who are interested also gave thought to it." 

Pandit Nehru expressed gratitude to Ur. Joyakar and Mr. Babay for with' 
drawing their amendments. “Ur, Jayakar’a purpose,” said Pandit Nehru, "wag 
largely served by the postponement of this resolution and it appears now that there 
is no one in this House who does not accept fully this resolution os it ia. It may 
be that some would like it slightly differently-worded or the emphasis placed more 
on this part Or that, but taking it as a whole, it is a resolution which hss already, 
even before the voting, received the full assent of this House and there ia little 
doubt that it has received the full assent of the country." 

There had been aome criticisms of it, notably from some of'the Princes. Their 
first criticism had been that saoh a resolution should not be passed in the absence 
of the representatives at the States. In part he agreed with that criticism; he should 
have liked all Lhe States and every part of India being properly represented in 
the House when it passed this solemn resolution. “Even during the laet six weeks 
or a month, we have made some effort to get in touch with the Committee 
representing the States Rulers to find a way (or their proper representation here. 
It baa not been our fault that there has been any delay. We are anxious to get 
everyone in, whether they are the representative* of the Muslim League or the 
States or anyone else. 

We shall continue to persevere in tb» endeavour so that this House may be 
as folly representative of the country as it ia poaeiule to he. But we cannot post¬ 
pone this resolution ox anything else because some people ere not here." 

No INTB&HEBBNOB IN STA.TB8* AFFXIK8 

“The resolution," said Pandit Nehru, ''makes it clear that we are not interfer¬ 
ing in the interoei affairs of the States. I even said (on the previous occasion) 
(hat we ate not interfering with the system of monarchy in the States if the 
people of the States wanted it. I gave the example of the Irish Republic in the 
British Common wealth and it ia conceivable to me that within the Indian Republic 
there might be petty monarchies if the people ao desired. That ia entirely for them 
to determine. 

“This resolution and presumably the constitution we make, will not inter¬ 
fere in that matter. Inevitably we want a uniformity in the freedom of various 
parts of India, it is inconceivable to me that a part of India should have demo¬ 
cratic freedom and certain parts ehonld be denied it. That cannot be; that will 
give rise to trouble just as in the wide world to-day there is trouble because some 
countries ere free and some ore not. Much more trouble will there be if there 
la freedom ia one part oi India and lack of freedom in other parte of 
India. But we are are hot laying down in this resolution any strict scheme in 
regard to the governance of the Indian tftatee. All that we say is this: that they 
or such of them as are big enough to form units or group themselves to form 
units, will be autonomous units with a very large measure of freedom to do as 
they choose subject no doubt to certain central functions in which they will 
co-operate with the Centre end in which the Centre will have control. Bo that in 
essence this resolution does not interfere with the inner working of those units. 

''They will be autonomous and as I have said if these units choose to have 
gome kind of constitutional monarch at their head, they are welcome to do so. 
For my part I am a republican in India aud everywhere else (Cheers). Bat what* 
ever my views may be on that subject it is aot my desire to impose my will on 
others and whatever 'he views of the House may be on this subject, I imagine that 
it is not the desire of this House to impose their will in these matters. So the 
objection of a Ruler of an Indian State to this resolution becomes an objection in 
theory to the theoretical and practical implications oi the doatriue of the sovereignty 
of the people. To nothing else can any one object; that is xn objection which 
cannot stand for an instant.'’ 
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India Pledged to Wobld Co-ofekatioh 
After re-affirming the desire to be friendly with all, including the British 
people and the British Commonwealth, Pandit Nehru observed : "But these labels 
are fast changing their meaniog and in the world to-day there ie no isolation. 

Yon cannot remain apart from otbets. You muBt co-operate or you must 
fight. There is no middle way. We seek peace. We do not want to fight any 
nation if we can help it. The only possible real object that we, in common with 
other nations, can have is the object of co-operating in building np some kind of 
a world structure. Call it One World, call it what you like. The beginnings of 
thie world structure have been laid down in tbe U. N. It ie feeble yet and it has 
many defects. Nevertheless it ia the beginning of n world structure and India haa 
pledged heraelf to co-operate in that work. If we think of that structure sod our 
co-operation in it with other countries, where does the question come of our being 
tied up with thie group of nations or that group ? Indeed the more groups ana 
blocs are formed the weaker does that big structure become. Therefore, in order 
to strengthen that big structure, it is desirable for all countries not to insist, not 
to lay stress on separate groups and separate blocs. 

“1 know there are separate groups and blocB to-day and because they exist 
there ie hostility between them, there is even talk of war among them. I do uot 
know what tbe future will bring to us, whether peace or war, for we seem to 
stand oa the edge and there are various pulls on us, a pull in favour of co-operation 
and pesce and another push towards the precipice of war and disintegration. 1 am 
not prophet enough to know wbat will happen, but 1 do know that those who 
desire peace must deprecate this formation of separate blocs which necessarily 
become hostile to other blocs. Therefore, India, in so far aB it has foreign policy, 
has declared that it wants to remain independent and free of all these blocs and 
it wants to co-operate on equal terms with all countries. It ie • difficult 

C ition because when people are full of fear of each other, any person who tries to 
neutral is suspected of sympathy with the other party. 

"We can eee that iu India and we can eee tost in the wider ephere of world 

f olUica. We are criticised sometimes, and recently an American statesman criticised 
ndu in words which showed how lacking- in knowledge and understanding even 
the statesmen of America are. Because we follow our own .policy, this group of 
nations thinks we are Biding with the other and that group of nations thinks that we are 
tiding with thie. That ia bound tp happen, but what 1 wish to place before this 
House is that all these labels of the past are rapidly going and if we seek to be a 
free, independent, democratic Republic, it ia not to dissociate ourselves from other 
countries but rather se a (res nation to co-operate in the fullest measure with other 
countries for peace and freedom, to march with Britain, tbe British Commonwealth, 
with the U. B.A., with the Soviet Union and with ail other countries, big and small. 
Beal co-operation will only come betweeu us and these other countries when we 
know that we are free to co-operate and are not being imposed upon and forced to 
co-operate. Ho long as there ia the slightest trace of compulsion, there can be no 
co-operation.” 

. , “India”, arid Pandit Nehru, * , ia a great eonntry, great in her resources, great 
in net map-power, great in her potential in every way, and I have little donbt that 
a free ltidia on every plane will play a big part on the world Stage, even on the 
narrowest plane of material power and strength. We hear a lot about the atom 
bomb aud the various kinds of energy that it represents and in a sense to-day there 
is a conflict In the world between the atom bomb and what it represents and tbe 
spirit of humanity. 1 hope that while India will no doubt progress in all these 
material spheres, abe will always lay stress on that spirit ot humanity. I have no 
donbt also in my mind that ultimately in this conflict t>.al is convulsing the world 
the human spirit will prerail over the atom bomb,” 

Retorting to Mr. ft J, Khandekar't suggestion to postpone the adoption of tho 
resolution to January 20, tUe Independence Day, Pandit Nehru said that it was not 
desirable to put off commendable and urgent business like that even by an hour. 

it cornea id tbe wake of a number of reBolotioQfl and pledges and ia in fftot an 
expieeaiOQ of the sentiments embodied in them, it has tbe spirit of the momentous 
<«luit India resolution and the time haa.come now for us to implement our pledgee.” 

Revolutionary Changes Impending 
no 8«>up in India, no party, no religiuus community which can 
B,l “ Pandit Nehru, "if India go« down, we 
go down, all of us, whether we have a few teats more or lett, whether we get a 
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slight 8dTant.ee or not. Bat if it i. well with India, if India lives u a vital, 
tree country, then it is well with all of us, to whatever community or religion «« 
may belong I am not placing before the House what. I want done or what ,1 do 
not warn done, but I should like 'he House to consider that we are on the eve of 
reyoln lonary changes -reyolu ionary in every sene ol the word. Became »h"n the 
•pint of a na'ton breaks iU bonds, it functions in peculiar ways, and it should 
function in strange wayB. It mav be that the constitution that this Home may 
frame may nut satisfy that free India. A free India wilt do what it chooses. This 
House cannot bind down the next generation or the people who may succeed ns in 
this tank. 

"Therefore; let ns not titrable onrsehres too much about the petty details of 
what we do. These details will not survive for long if th-y are achieved in con¬ 
flict. What we achieve in human liberty by co-np> ration is likely to survive. 
What small points we m«y gaih here and there by conflict and by over-bearing 
m inners a»d by threats will not survive long. It will only leave a trail of baa 
blood behind i«.” 

Pandit Nehru concluded: "May this resolution hear early fruit and may the 
time -com* when in the words of this resolution, this ancient land attain its 
rightful and honoured place in the world and make its full and willing contribu¬ 
tion to th*-promotion of world peace and the Welfare of mankind." iLoud cheers) 

Alter Pandit Nehru's apech, the President, in putting the rraoluiion 10 the 
vote, said. “Rempmberiog the solemnly of the oca-ion and the grestnee* of the 
pie; c »nd promis- which this resolution contains, I hope every member will stand 
in his place and vo»e on it." 

Members ro-e in their place and parsed tbe revolution in silence, which was 
later broken by a buret of cheering as they resumed their scale. 

Negotiations with Bhutan and Sikkim 

The House thereafter agreed >o Pandit Nehru's farther resolution extending the 
scope of the States Committee of the Assembly so ss to give it power to cooler 
-nd examine the special problems of Burma and S'kkino. 

pandit N*-hrn said inat vince the earli r re-olution setting up the States Com¬ 
mit t-e wa-> passed, the question had arisen a* to how that Committee should deal 
with areas such >s Bhutan and Sikkim which were not like other Indian S'stea, 
but were in a s^mra independent under the prote tion nt lodia. He did not know 
what the future position of Bhn an would be in relation to India. 1 hat wae a 
matter to be determined in con-ultution with Bhutan's representatives. There Was 
no Que tion of compulsion in the matter _ _ ... _.... 

As r>cards the t-rms of reference of lie S'ates Committee, Pandit Nehru said 

these were limited because the problem of India" States »ss goi"g to b- dealt 

with by r- pre-entatives of Iodlm States, who would come t« Jw 

Constituent Assembly, however, had the power and authority to deal with oiher 
(if fcStdtCB too. a • • j 

P Pandit Pant seconded the resolution, which was passed. 

Motion on Bmowr 

Mr. N. 7. Qadgil moved that estim-tes of expenditure of the Assembly lor 
the years thsMbe House should go into commutes to 

di^uBs^bndget. L ' Ur . (Commnni6t) op_rfthe.nffie.tion The President 

The J&fSra sTouThe next day, but resumed on Frid.y morning. 

Fourth Day-New Delhi—24th January 1947 

Advtiory Commutes on Uinoriilss 
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of tetsfd for the absentee members. “We wanted t6 facilitate the entry o! the 
members of the Muslim League and also to secure their co-operation in this As- 
Sexhbly. It is a matter of regret that our t-fforts in that direction have not suc¬ 
ceeded bo far. Not only did we postpone consideration of this Hem, but the Coe¬ 
gress went farther and unequivocally necipted the interpretation put by His Maje¬ 
sty’s Government and the Mu-lim League on some of the contentious clauses of 
that Statement. U also accepted a large part of tbe declaration made by the 
British Cabinet on December 6. Th- Congress oh January 5 unequivocally decla¬ 
red its aceeptanoe of th>- interpretation put on the Grouping clauses by the League. 

“Not only has the Muslim League not passed any formal resolution to this 
day in favour of their entry into thiB Assembly, but the statements made by per¬ 
sons who claim to be in a position to know the miud of the League still poiut to 
the Other way. No suggestion has been made to the office-bearers Of this Assem¬ 
bly. to the secretary or anybody else, by any responsible representative of the 
Muslim League for the postponement of utie Assembly or of any item of busi¬ 
ness, including the item in the order paper. Under the circumstances, we CBnnot 
but proc ed with the business that has been already prescribed, determined and 
formulated for us. 

“The responsibility for the course that is being adopted, if it embarrasses or 
inconveniences anybody, testa on those who have chosen to keep aloof. I think 
every reasonable and dispassionate person will accept that the Congress and the 
members of this Assembly have dune more than what could be expected of them 
in order to facilitate the participation of the Muslim League in the deliberations 
of thiB Assembly. Bnt they have all the same stuck to ttieir Original attitude of 
negation and have not cared to join this Assembly in the great and sacred task 
that lies ahead of it and in which it has been engaged so far. I consider it neces¬ 
sary to make these remarks, especially in view of some articles that bave appea¬ 
red in the Pre*B and in one of the local daily papers. It is unreasonable on the 
part of any person to snggeBt further pos'ponement of this it«n which ought to 
have bean tak-n up at the very outset. The tender solicitude shown^y the 
honourable members of this Bouse for the absentee members of this House 
has not only not been appreciated but it has been misunderstood. 

is another aspect of this question. The people of this country are 
watching the proceedings of this Assembly in order to see what progms we are 
making and h>w near we are to the goal before us. Every day's delay is causing 
them disappointment and ou the other side there Is propaganda suggesting that 
this Assembly will end in smoke, that all its effotts, deliberations end endeav¬ 
ours will prove futile and nothing will come out of them. la the circum'=tancps, 
anyone interested in the success of thiB Assembly must realise the responsibility 
that rests on the shoulders of the numbers of thie House. They cannot afford 
to put off indefinitely the business of this House. Hope cannot be deferred till it 
is stilled altogether. 

Left to ourselves, said Pandit Pant, we would have preferred a committee 
for each of the subjects and perhaps two committees for dealing with the problems 
relating to the north-west frontier on one side and north-east frontier on. the 
‘other. “Bnt as the scheme envisaged only one committee, we thought it appro¬ 
priate not to depart from that direction or proposal. The - Committee has 
consequently to be bigg»r than it wonld have been had there been a separate 
committee to deal with each subject. We have tried to do justice to all 
inteies's and to all elements and at the same time to limit the figures toe 
reasonable and workable limit.” 

‘'® al of the fifty members to be elected initially only IS would be Tepreeen- 
tstlves of.th- general section Otters would represent the minorities .and the 
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Scheduled Castes, seven; Sikhs, six; Indian Christians four; Parsis three ; Anglo- 
toy ihe'presideat k*”* * nd excluded awa8 l3- ’ lhere would be ten nominations 

k® *hj uumb-r, the voice of the minorities and represrn- 
wnnM Vm * Bnd tri j a L al . eaa , will preponderate in the committee. They 

maioriiv So Fh?. 1 f rC n° rd e he, , r i eoi(sion - and »° would be in a 

ward tniww fully refi-et the opinion of the minorities and the back- 

toriTMslSin «nH^L,L h fu P8 ’ b ‘. ab e to / e “ c h decisions which will fully secure 
uiett position and ensure the protection of their rights.” . 
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norih-west^ n^b-PM^ e wb^wMB b ]^T^ ttM8 i ,,, ‘ 0,lld be appointed lor the 
ded ar-as. These sub-coZule* "r e j£ *** e * c,U '!? d *° d P«'i"liy «cta? 
from oachspeciflo territory whoso q 0 ««io n g ^4™*^ unrfe° °'MP t l *° m6lnl > e » 

rpL. m F- K - "• Munahi moved a naa.ber ni « * f e j Under “"‘MrtWion. 

Initial?'Jt P#1006 Was ' nore tt”o °he pcr-onne^ftl.Tp^ Bfc iJ? in 5 » hi* name, 

initially it was proposed that the Commits «E!nI ?} tbe ^ 0mra, ttee from 68 to Ti 
Bam« U r t ad * f ^ d 0, , 5# ™«nbers whose 

b «» to b « nominated by the PresideKaa Mr J,TT- ,Dg **» numb « °* mem- 
htate the participation of the Muslim League M H« M R U M h .h*t l V b i ftt il was ta I«oi- 
decided to come in after the seSion^seien Al f.ll^ri ,£ the M ! U9,im League 
Hindu majority provinces 00 uld be nonSed^bv S, &?“'? f '°“ ** 

it would not be necessary to o*ll for a session of th! a.„ F ' e ?i dl '? t meant 

A short debate followed after which Pandit Pane f ® r that purpose, 

and the resolution was then passed r dU Pant accepted the amendment 

i* 4 ' r zz ASiSr *™ 

a aSSrstS?MrST*.«* 

Start? srjj5£“- •- -Ssi ":a 

y—fiarsLaaaaa 1 ^ 

ara.. “ aiS^W’ 10 Indian Obri.ti^TKlMndi.D.and tribal 

thev had h mfda^it r°th'? R .1i b,d , B . cc *'P t * d representation on the Committee! 
tint/.” to?- .k U f. that the real in ten non of the State Paper had not been 
na P da?ld l tk ° f * Mto '* ,n ? rate to the Anglo-Indian community. 

He demed that ‘ b «_ Au £ lo :* ndlan9 1 w « 8 w-r-represented in the Committee and argued 
that the intention of the Cabinet Mtaaion was that numerically small and vital 
intercuts had to be protected in the general political structure. 

« « “r. Denier Striffh Ourung deplored thatn 0 Gurkha had been loolnded la the 
committee. The Qurkbae, ha said, were a diatinot minority group and educationally 
and economically they were backward. He aaked the Assembly to give 
them representation in the ComtnitLee, 

Mr. K. Sonthunam urged that the Advisory Committee should not extend ite 
eeopo by going into such question* as joint or separate electorates and queer the 
pitch for the sections nnd the Assembly. He auggeatrd that the reports of the 
Committee should be circulated to the members of the House aa icon as they were 
ready because they would require days of study and the Assembly! when it met, 
could proceed with the discussion without any delay. 

Mrs. Velayudhan referred to the seven seats provided for the scheduled castes 
in tbe Committee. She said that Harijana were a part of the Hindu fold and they 
should be entitled to represent Hindus as such in the Muslim and ia tbe Hindu 
provinces. 

Mr. Zakfkmtnarain Saha asked why no representation was giveD to the Hindus 
in Orissa, while a seat had been given to the Mualime. He said that tbe majority 
community should not go unrepresented. About two third" of Orissa, be said, was 
either partially excluded or excluded areas, Thirteen representatives would deal with 
tbe tribal and excluded arras, but there wea none from Oriaaa. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram said it would not be proper for anyone to reetrirt 
scope of the Advisory Committee’s work. Representatives of the majority and 
minority communities from practically every part of tbe country were on it and in 
terms of tbe State Paper they were free to discuas and decide what were adequate 
provisions for the protection of minorities. 

Mr. S. Nagappa (Scheduled CasUa) laid that tbe Banians were a minority in 
all the eleven provincis and they should have bven given more than the allotted 
seven prats. But tbe Barijana were not going into the Committee to advance any 
sectional interest but to work for the prosperity of all the communities. 

Bso, Nichols considered the resolution eatiafactory though he would have 
preferred the inclusion of a Christian from Orissa. Be hoped when the 
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Sob-Committee on tribal areas visited the North-Eastern frontier, it would co-opt 
representatives ol the tribes concerned. 

Mr. B, Das hoped that any decision which the Advisory Committee would 
arrange at, would take note of the economic condition oE Crises. It might be the 
Committee might recommend certain measures for the economic amelioration of 
the minorities in the provinces. In bo doing it should remember that provinces 
like Bombay, Bihar, Madras and others which were better off would be able to 
bear the burden but it would not be possible for s poor province tike Orissa to 
accept an all-India pattern. 

Pandit Qovind Ballahh Pant, replying to the debate, acoepted the amendments 
moved by Mr. Atvnshi and Sir AT. Qopatoswami Iyengar . In regard to the personnel 
ol the Committee, Pandit Pant said that members oE every group had been virtually 
elected by their own colleagues belonging to that group. He egreed that certain provin¬ 
ces had been omitted and more persons could have been profitably added to the 
Committee but there were practical limitations if ths structure was not to break 
down by numbers. Deficiencies must be tolerated. If they looked to a utopia or for the 
establishment of a Plato’s republio, they would never be able to do euything 
practically. He believed committeee of this kind would not arrive at a decision by 
taking votes. Everyone should co-operate with the other and a spirit of accommodation 
and give and take should pervade.. 

The House passed the resolution unanimously utter which it went into com¬ 
mittee to consider Mr. Oadgxl's motiou on the budget of the Constituent Assembly. 


Fifth Day—New Delhi—25th January 1947 

Scope Of Union Centre 

The Assembly held a brief 75-mi note meeting this morning at which it agreed 
to set np the order of Bueinesa Committee aud the Union Sublets Committee and 
thereafter adjourned till the 28th. April. 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad announced the election of Dr. H. C. 
Mookherjee as Vic-President. The sunouncoment was greeted with cheers. 

The Assembly agreed to Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya's motion to sppoint a Committee 
consisting of Sir If. Chpalaawamy Iyengar, Mr. K. U. Munshi, and Mr. Biswanath 
Das to recommend the order of further business of the Assembly in (raining the 
constitution for all-India and to aubmit its report before the commencement of the 
next session. 

Dr. Pattabhi ssid thst the appointment of such n Committee was n matter of 
importance. The Assembly bsd traversed the first part of ibe journey sod before 
embarking upon the second pert, it was necessary for it to acquire a proper idea of 
the way and the difficulties that lay ahead of it. This Com mil tee would draw up a 
concrete plan of the future work for the Assembly. 

Sj. C. Rajagopalachari moved for the appointment of s Committee to define 
the scope of the Union subjects. He explained that there was a great d*al of' 
correlation to be decided upon before they oould carry out tbe intentions of the 
Cabinet Mission’s statement or tbe reeolotione of the Assembly. *Tf it is argued 
that what is asked to be done at various sittings should be the Only things that 
should be done at those sittings and nothing else, we will be lrnded in a great deal 
of difficulty at the end, even in order to carry out the explicit intentious of the 
Gubinot Mission s statement. Considering all these matters, wo have found if necessary 
to move this motion for the appoiotment of a Committee which should do the 
thinking on these matters and report to this House so that we may fix our programme ■ 
in accordance with it an far as possible". 

“This Assembly," said, Sj. Rajagopalachari, "has to consider very serious 
matters snd we will have to do a great deal of thinking. We cannot eimply go on 
the assumption that we an here only to register previously arrived at decisions 
or opinions or programme. We have to do a lot of substantial thinking iu the 
Constituent Assembly and in the nature of things, therefore, we <*onld require the 
assistance of a select committee to consider tbe enormous difficulties thst might 
W u rk< iB with lh »* object thst this Committee bee teen 
mu; ‘•, not . * lth l ke Objeot of undermining the essentia] intentions of the 

Sr •‘“r, en ‘ i 0r .- * nyt I binK ° f l k»‘ hind. Itie to help ue to think out 

oar auficuUies end to find eolations for tho«e difficulties." 

*.ti»SJ. # th H Mr. Rajagopalachari said : "It is not only a 

°i°“L t ,“ r ; * n . d Eood breeding but statesmanship to think of those who era 

That*is ^hv t to nTn^,»?«» e i» PBOp B n lh ‘“. our,e) " B »ben we deal with any matter. 
That i» why m proposing every motion honourable membere bare hud to deal with 
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the Intentions and pnrpotea of those who ire not yet present in onr Assembly. We 

*i K re ** ®»ny possibilities of roienmiersttinding end we try to anticipate these 
difficulties and remove possibilities of misunderstanding as far as we can. 

*1 would mention, therefore, that these wbo are absent should not 
misunderstood the purposes of the Committee I am proposing. The Muslim League 
polioj has been lo eecur. a separate sovereign ataie of their own. If they had only 
rest,icted tbeir claims lo What legitimately should be asked in pursuance of their 
policy poeeibly they might have achieved their object and they would not have been 
In the present difficulty. X.et me put it frinltly. The greatest difficulty for the Muslim 
League now is that they have to Join tbie Assembly on the explicit condition that 
they must accept the single sovereign State ideal for India end that it why they find 
it difficult to come in." 

"That is why all this postponement," said Mr. Rajagopalachari. That was 
Why the League fixed ite dates always after the meetings of other political parties. 

* That is why, eve after the last adjournment, the League hae been unable to come 
and join ns. Let us understand the difficulties of the other side, if (he League 
comes jn, it comes in on the express understanding that Jndis shall be only one 
sovereign State. That is why it ia hesitating to co e. Let ut realise those difficulties 
and not misunderstand the delays that we have to face. Therefore U is tuat we 
are proceeding with the work as far as we can, understanding very well the 
difficulties of the Muslim League member* in the way of tbeir coming aud joining 
ns at thia stage. Let them think it over. Let us give them ample time to come. 
But that does not mean that we can stop our work, that we ctn stop thinking and, 
that we ought to stop doing any thing wbaisover until they make up their miuds. 
That will Only lead to indefinite postponement. Hence I have no hesitation in 
recommending to this House that we should appoint a committee of twelve member* 
as proposed and that they should think ail the difficulties out sad help us to iranre 
a constitution which will leave no difficulties behind and which will lead to a stable 
strong constitution for the Centre and a stable, strong series of conedtudone for 
the provinces to work under the Centre in the single Butte that it being 

contemplated. t0 t ^ e resolution were moved by Mr. Satya Narain 

Sinha on behall of Mr. K. it. Hunt hi, who was absent. A short debate followed 
in reply U> wbioh 6j. Rajogopaiachari said that the personnel of the committee 
would be confined mainly to men *ho were experienced in the art of training law*. 
The President bsd been given the power to choose member* from smong iboee not 
nresent now. The States also would have to nominate their quota of member*. Tin 
Tarmaiiiiiie eeaia if any would be filled by the President. 

iem *Jj Rajagopatochlri accepted the amendments aud the amended resolution was 


carried. 


Communist Member’s Complaint 


Th« President made a reference to a letter he had received from Sj. Somnaih 
7 Communist member, complaining tbai his house had been ecsrohel and 

theOomatituent Assembly's proceedings as well a. hi* note. 
P I ffrrd nf ancechee bad been seized aud asking whether such acts against a member 
Sr ! tbe d Assembly were Justified and whether the President cou d do any thing 
tbe ^rioiips-po of members inviolate. Dr. Rajaidra frasad said 

in t P uThld referred the matter to the Constitutional Adviser and had just received 
th *\» #rnm win He would study that note and see whether the matter called for any 
eWp Mrif “a. r 0 hU power to take. U be found he bad had no power, he would 

infor BpSchei°ie r i m. C de d o D onpaiuiatiug Dt.Mukhtrju On hie un.nimous election as 

Vi0a *S?S.tttu2lt C Arembly n theu Il ^ou , roed to meet again on the 28tb. April, 

Third Session—New Delhi—2&Ji April 1947. 

■ _spcainn of the Constimeiit Assembly met it New I clhi 

„ a <*h. su,« U ad, «... i. 

tbe Hook. were lobdlj cbeered m the BeercUrr, Me. H. V. 

Kegiatei was tbe Dewsn [ « ° w a n ^ u jeiat leader and a eloee associate of 

jSi» F«*> S *• Bbtdoll d»P*>. 
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The following representatives of the States took their Bests to-day: 

Mr. P. Govinda Menon (Cochin ); bir T. Vijayaraghavachariar (Udaipur), 
Sir V. T. Krishnamaohari, Mr. Manrklal Sarm ^ and Pandit Hlralal t-hostri 
upreseDting Jaipur ; Mr 0. S. Venka achari and Mr. Jaioarain Vyas, r^preseo- 
ting Jodhpur; bardar K. M. Panikkar (Bikaner); Kaja Shiv Bahadur Singh and 
Lai Yadhavendra fcingh repres^-nating Rewa; and fmidar Yadev Singh sad 
Bardar Gy an bingh repre§' niing Patiala 

BrsideB the following representatives from the ProvinceB took their Beats 
to-day: Dr. Kailasu N»th Ka ju. Prof. E. T. Shah, Mr. Mahabir l'yagi, Mr. 
Bhupendranath Human and Velayudha Pani. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Address 

Dr. Rajmdra Pratad in a speech briefly reviewed the (Bsk before the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and appealed to the members not to be daunted by the immensity 
of the task nor be diverted fr -m their purpose of developments which might t»ke 
place, hut to go ahead with faith in the country which bad Bent them there. 

Dr. R jeudra PraBad caid : “We are m.eung just three months after the 
last stsaion of the Assembly, in the meantime some important developments 
have happened to which 1 con-ider necessary to make a short reference. B.fore 
doing that I have to give to the Honse the sad news of tba death ol three of our 
members: Kaja Maheshwar Dayal Sab from U. P., Sir Azizul Hnque from Bengal 
and Mr. E. Mazumdar from Baroda” 

The death of the last named gentleman has come as a shock because of the 
tragic circumaUnces m which it took place. 1 understand that he was on his way 
to attend this cess-on of the Assembly and the railway compartment in which he 
was travelling caught fire as a result of which he lost hie life. I seek the permiss¬ 
ion :o( the bouse to convey to the members of the bereaved iamilies our sympathy 
.with them in their bereavement. 

1 may on behalf of the House be permitted to extend a cordial welcome to 
the rcpre>entaiivis of the btttcs who are attending this session and I hope 
repreBintatives of other States will also be coming soon to assist in the great work 
which this Assembly baa undertaken. X need hardly point out that the tremend¬ 
ous task in which wc are engaged requires and expects assistance from all cons 
and daughters of this country whether they are living in States or in British 
India and whether they belong to one community or another. The future of the 
country very largely will depend upon the constitution which we are able to frame 
and not only the people of this country but tbe people all Over the world arc 
watching our effort* with interest, not ui.mixed with anxiety and it is np to na, 
to whatever port of India we belong, to make our contribution towards the accom¬ 
plishment of this task. 

h ewB has come from our neighbour and erstwhile partner Burma that a 
Constituent Assembly baa been elected there with obj.ota similar to onr oan. 
May I, n behalf of the House convey to that august body our greetings and good 
wunea and our great interest in ihe accomplishment of ihe task and the attain- 
them ?°* ** 18 °^ ect a ^ re ® ® u,ma that the people of that country have befoie 


Since we last met, the British Government have declared their intention to 
transfer p»wer to Indians by. June 1V48. 'ihis has naturally added urgency to 
our work and we must proceed in a buainee like way to draw up our constitution 
in oa abort a time as we cun. The British Government are pledged to take 
prepHtatoiy measure for transfer of power in advance and while this is being 
°* e ~, an< H ® n . tll . e utter, we must be ready with onr conatitntion well 
* ’ a ., ,” ce , %® ^Bd line to sM-ume responsibility in accordance with thn 

with an the Aasembly will proceed 


t<v»ag ui 1VU1 t I 

1 ® u PP!.' Bt that the Assembly should pn cetd to appoint 
t t e Principles on which the constitution to bo framed 
theconati ution .ould ha® ^prrncnles have been approved the work of drafiing 
tum g0 drafted *! P 7 f *n't«ble ag ney and finally the constiiu- 

ttiA AfiBPn t0 ' l8 idi.rrd in detail by thin Assembly. My suggestion to 

Sktd to su y b^ it®. ‘t* sub committee Naming the principles should be 
it# report in lime for consideration .by th e Assembly some 
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time in June or July »nd Bfter the report has b«D considered by the Assembly 

the drafting could be done and the Assembly itself could ro et iu September and 
finalise the constnution by the end o£ October. This i« roughlv tt>e timetable as 
the order o! Bu-mess Commitiee and I envisage it It is necessary that the 
constitution Bbould be finsused as early as possiblr so that there may bo time 
theieafter lor the process ol transfer to be completed within the lime fixed by the 
Rritish tiovernment What I .hav« suggested is tenia tire, as d.v.lopm.nis sra 
taking place and no one can s»y for certain what steps the Constituent Assembly 
may have to take to lulfil its functions. We have already defined our obj-ctive 
and the constitution that hue to be framed will naturally have to conform to it, 
“Whatever the nature of the constitution that may have 10 be drafted who, 
thcr for one undivided. India or only lor parte of it, we shall aee 10 ii that it 
giv>s fa isfacti<<n to ail coming under its jurisdiction. Whil- wc hate accepted the 
Cabinet Mission’s s'atement of May 16. 194^, which contemplated s Union of the 
different Provinces ai d Statca within the c> untry. it may be tbst the Union will 
not comprise all the Provinces. If that unfortunately comes to pas* we shall' 
have to be content with acomtitution for a p„rt of it. In that c»se we can und 
should insist that one principle will apply to all parts of the country and no 
constitution will be forced up^n any unwilling part of it. This may mean not 
only a division of India but a division of some Provinces, F>r this we must be 
prepared and the Assembly may have t draw up the constitution ba*cd on snch 
division. Let us not be damned by ibe imm-Deity of the task or diverted from 
our purpose by development* which may taka place but go ahead with faith in 
ourselves and the country wuich has sent'us here*’ 

Adoption of States* Comm. Report 

The main resolution of the day called for the adoption of the States' Commit¬ 
tee’s report, welcomed the States' repr, sen ta lives and expressed ibehope that more 
States would join the Assembly. Moving the resolution, Pandit Nehru said 

“With reference to tome contusion which bae posaibly arisen in regard to 
subjects and powers to be retained by the States, we go on what the Cabinet 
Mission’s Statement specifically says. The Cabined Mission's btatement said: The 
States will retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to the Union. That 
is tier feet ly dear, we accept that Statement, we accept that entirely. Generally speak- 
hie those are the matters that came Up yesterday in the course of discussion, and 
L,Los we might proceed on that basis and consider matters now.** 

^ “We further explained that the Constituent Asetmbly could not possibly taka 
position that they were not prepared to di«cua» matters with State* not 
«V,r«pnied on the Chamber of Princes Negotiating Committee, or with representatives 
of States perhaps, is that would involve an element of confusion Which was contrary 

to their c ° 0 ®*£‘|% n d f e re£ n dhm having been srived al, as a result of the above 
the States Negotiating Committee proceeded to consider the two 
Ton wh?l we had been sUed to negotiate by the Constituent Assembly, 
a nrelimiMry discussion, it was decided that the question of the distribution 
A * ft .i,« flA teats should be referred to the Secretarie* of ibe CousUtoeiit Awembly 
Chambe? of Ftincee, and their recommendation placed before the next 
meeting*oMberito Committees On the 1st March, 1947. 

Negotiation With Baeoda 

th* mm while, tbe Uairan Of B»rod« hae for direct nefcotutfon 

“In As " ^mentation of B»rod. in the Constituent Assembly. We 

with us on the rep „. . .u. g^ p a hruary. In the course of discussion 

accordingly w*t ^h.tU^as'the decision of the Barods State, both Ibe Ruler and the 
he made it clw that ,t was tne oe i Constituent Assembly in it* work and 

people, to giv« the fullest co-operaiiou w » .election of representstives 

that they ‘“m i„The wmkof the Assembly at the earliest po-»ib“ 

BO that these could ‘» k * S us and the J)ewan that Bs-od. ahould, having regard 
date. U w V.*£^«.nd three "representatives and that theao should be elected by ifi e 
to its populntton, send J e) thfl principle of proportional representation 

Phn« '» bh » ( ' h ^ 6 ^uVtr.n"lersbte vote, and that only elected and n«mfo.tmi 

£3Sa ■»‘s.fty* r.;: SS53».»»*» > >•«. 

S** bo1 « m ' b ‘ a 10theBri ‘ i>hIndiM repte “° u ‘ iT " 
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The following representatives of the States took their seats to-day: 

Mr. P. Govinda Menon (Cochin) ,■ bir T. Yijayaraghavachuriftr (Udaipur), 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Mr. Mancklal Barm* and Bandit Hlralal e-hastti 
r>presenting Jaipur; Mr 0. B. Venka aehari and Mr. Jsinarain Vy»B, represen¬ 
ting Jodhpur *, bardar EL M. Panikkar (Bikaner); Baja Shiv Bahadur Singh end 
Lai Yadbavendxa fcingh represe nting Kewo ; and paidar Yndev Singh and 
Sardar Gy an bingh n-presn'ing Patiala 

Btaidea the following representatives from the Provinces took their seats 
to-day: Dr. EailasU N-th Ka ju. Prof. K. T. Shah, Mr. Mahabir Tysgi, Ur. 
Bhupendranath Burmsn and Velayudha Pani. 

Or. Rajsndra Prasad’s Address 

Dr. Bajendra PraaaA in a speech btiefly reviewed the task before the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly and appealed to the members not to be daunted by the immensity 
of the task nor be diverted fr m their purpose of development* which might take 
place, hut to go ahead with faith in the rountry which had sent them there. 

Dr. Bqeudra Prasad raid : “We are meeting just three months after the 
last session of the Assembly. In the meantime some important developments 
have happen, d to which l con-ider necessary to nmke a short reference. Btfore 
doing that I have to give to the House the sad news of the death ot three of our 
members: Baja Maht-shwar Dayal Srtb from U. F., Sir Azizul Haquo from Bengal 
and Mr. K. Mazumdar from Baroda" 

The death of the laet named gentleman has come ss s shock because of the 
tragic circumstances m which it took place. 1 undentfcnd that he was on hia way 
to attend ihis session of the Assembly and the railway compart moot in which he 
was travelling caught firs as a result of which he lost his life. I stek the permiss- 
ion.of the bouse to convey to the members of the bereaved families our sympathy 
.with them in iheir ber.avement, 

1 may on behalf of the House be permitted to extend a cordial welcome to 
the representativis of the btates who are attending this session and I hope 
repres, Dtatives of o<her States will also be coming soon to assist in the great work 
which tbiB ABSrmbly baa undertaken. I need hardly point out that the tremend¬ 
ous task in which we are engaged requires and cxpecte assistance from all eons 
and daughters of this coun'ry whether they are living ju States or in British 
India and whether they belong lo one community or another. The future of the 
country very largely will depend upon the constitution which we are able to frame 
and not only the people of this country but the people all Over the world are 
watching our efforts with interest, not unmixed with anxiety and it is up to us, 
to whatever part of India we belong, to make our contribution townrdB the accom¬ 
plishment of this task. 

i>ews has come from onr neighbour and eratwhile partner Burma that s 
Constituent Assembly has been elected there with obj>cts similar to our own. 
May I m behalf of the House convey to that august body our greetings and good 
wishes sod our great interest in the accomplishment of the task and the attain- 
““‘j® 'he object of a Free Burma that the people of that country have beioie 


'Since we last met, the British Government have declared their intention to 
transfer p >wer to Indiana by, June i»48. 'IhiB has naiuially added urgency to 
our work and we must proceed in a busines like way to draw up our constitution 
m aa abort a time as we can. The British Government are pledged to take 
KfP* , *[ 0 J7 measures for tr»nafer of power in advance and while (bis is being 
'he °oe band, on the utt er, we must be ready with our constitution well 
, 4 1 ® dead line to assume responsibility in accordance with the 

l°i»k .Xi fi b * Sf* 1 a ®> therefore, hoping that the Assembly will proceed 

h»« 1*^°* lbere Bre undoubt,dly difficulties which the Asstmbly will 

* .TO, b ul'^.Proceed with de«ermina-ion we sh 11 be able to conquer them. 
The imiotTs i,» t h'; t the Asaen bly appointed several Sub-Committics. 

Boiiae^in ,i?A ^1.° tb , e8e Co ®mit eee will. I understand, be placed before the 
ConShittees in *i * a W'« that the Assembly should price*d to appoint 

wSlVW d InH-l; H! e princi P>« m which the ionstitutiOn to be framed 
the consti mion* ould pnnc ‘ l ,cs hecn approved the work of drafting 

tiun so drafted eoum i e » U « d ^ ak ‘ 5 b y B »uitable og-ncy and finally the conatnu- 
tbe Assembly will he that de, . a ’ 1 tbi ? dBsrmhly. My suggestion to 

naked to submit it* n .. n ^ e hub-Commiltee framing the principles should be 
lU Wf® 14 m ume for consideration .by the Assembly some 
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died m i remit of burns ia a railway compartmentiwhile on his way to attend 
the session. , 

declaring that the Indian States were an integral part of Indis, Sir B. L. 
Mitier stated; “We wiBh to share in ihe freedom of India. We, therefore, want 
to share the responsibility of framing the constitution. We are here by right of 
being Indians (cheers). We oleim that we are in a position to make a substantial 
contribution to the common task wo have before ue. 

“One hundred and fifty yeare of unitary British rule has resulted in a mea¬ 
sure of uniformity in Briiish India, but in the Indian States ihere is still a gieat 
variety. Some are advanced as British India where the people are aa-ociated with 
the administration. Some are absolute monarchies, Borne are feudal. All these 
things have to be taken into account in the framing of the oonsti ntiou so that 
the ninetythree million p<ople of the States may fit into it according to our capa¬ 
city. We want unity in diversity and I appeal to my British Indian colleagues 
to exercise patience with us. 

Sir B. L. Mitter added: “We want to march along with you but the paee 
has to be regulated, without impeding the forward movement, We are at one 
with you in that the Indian Union should be S'rong at the Centre so that India 
may hold her head high in the comity of nation). We do not belters in isolated 
independent existence whieh can only weaken the Union. We h->ve come in a 
spirit of whole-hearted co-operation and not in « spirit of securing special privi¬ 
leges at the cost of the Cnion, (cheers). We shall endeavour to make die consti¬ 
tution develop according to the genius and capacity of the different units so that 
we may make it natural and healthy.” 


‘‘Ssmbol of Units to Comb” 

Bardar K. M. Panikkar (Bikaner) said this was indeed a day which we (the 
Indian States) had been looking forward to. At no time in India's history had 
Bach a representative gathering. »ble to eueak on behalf of the whole of India, 
met and taken counsel to deride their future. "I consider that the taking of 
Beats by repre-entatlv-B of certain States to-d-y has a symbolic v-lue, which far 
outweighs the actual number of representatives who have actually joined nr the 
insignificance of tbs members who have taken their seats. It is a symbol of the 
unity to come. In the co-operation between represent*nves of 8t»t-sand Provinces 
which begins to-day, we can happily look forward to the new India’’. 

Sardar Panikkar paid special tributes to the Constituent Assembly Negotia¬ 
ting Committee whose work had made it possible for the States' representatives to 
attend the Assembly. ‘‘But for the wisdom and courage and vision with which the 
British Indian representatives approached the question, it would nnt have been 
possible for those of us who desired to come in to take our sests here.” 

While it was true that those present to-day represented only a number of 
States and not all of them, Sardar Fsitikkar made the point that they were by no 
m°ans an ^significant minority. “We represent aotonlly some twenty million peo¬ 
ple out of the oinety-thiee million people in the Indian Stales. Those who have 
firmly and publicly announced their intention to come in form another fifteen 
millions. So that, actually we have a very substantial portion of the Indian Btates 
represented in the Constituent Assembly.” 

Referring to suggestions that the Indian States were being coerced to join the 
Assembly, Bardar Panikkar said : “I should like to make it clear that tre are here 
by no means aa a result of any coercion of preasure. There bus been no coercion 
or pressure used on us. Tbs Assembly is a voluntary association—this has been 
made char from the beginning. Any person who declarre that it has been due to 
coercion speaks without a knowledge of facts. To suggest that we are here under 
coercion is really an insult to ue : because are we so disinterested in the affairs of 
Indis that we have to be coerced Vo take action in a matter in which it ir our right 
and duty to take part 7 l want to say clearly that there has been no coercion. It 
will not be in the wisdom of thinge to talk of coercion of one .part by 

°The*Indian States, Bardar Panikkar declared, would not ask for any special 
favours. "All that we ask, is to be heard and that our problems should be viewed 
by this august body in a sense of friendliness as part of Indin and we promise in 
all humility to work for tha betterment of India and for the Union of India which 
we are all anxious to have.” 

Cochin a Attitodb 


- jjf, Panampillay Qovinda Menon (Cochin), isid all the discussions, controversies 
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and negotiations in respect of the States could have been avoided if the question had 
been tackled from the correct perspective—i.e., from the standpoint of the people of 
the Indian States. “'They h^ve no differences of Opinion. The one hundred million 
people of the Indian States have never said they were different ; (rota their three* 
hundred million brothers and sisters living in what is called British India. During 
the past 27 years under the leadership of Mahatma Osndhi and other great leaders, 
India has been fighting for her independence. In that fight the people or the Indian 
States have always tsk*n their due shares. They do not feel not do they take up 
the attitude now that their lot lies elsewhere. We feel it is our duty and -right to 
participate in the deliberations of the Assembly.’* 

In the matter of joining the Assembly as well as in regard to tuany other 
matters, Mr. Govinde MenOn said, the attitude of the Mabarsja of Cochin had been 
wuquivocal right from the beginning.** As early as June l94fi, long before these 
questions came up to the fore, the Maharaja had declared that the 'people would 
elect their own representatives to the Constituent Assembly. 

<‘Wb Most Work Likb True Sons of India” 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavachart (Udaipur) elating that he was thrilled to be pre¬ 
sent in the Assembly which would go down the corridors of time as a histone 
occasion, said : "My feeling is that though we may come from different Provinces 
and States we are not here on b-hatf of any particular part of India. We are all 
members of India. ( Cheers ). It is in that spirit that I feel certain we shall all 
do our work here—not on behalf of any parochial interests or any aeclioilhl inter¬ 
ests but on behalf of the interests of the one nation of India.” 

Stating that the Asa»mhly was not the forum for discussing local issues but 
all-India problems. Sir T. P'ljayarghavachari hoped that everyone would so do 
his work that out children and grandchildren will say *our fathers and grand¬ 
fathers sat here in 1947 at Delhi and framed a constitution which will. stand the 
test of lime on which, the future history of India will be built.” It is not for us 
to take any narrow views 5 let ns so conduct ourselves that in the future history 
of India they will say that »e did our work properly and we acquitted ourselves 
like m»n—true sons of India and not true sons of any particular community.” 

Sj. Jainarain Vyas (Jodhpur) thank'd the members of the Oonsiitueut As¬ 
sembly on bebalf of the states’ peoples for tb'ir efforts to see that they received 
representation in the Assembly. The Government of India Act (1935). Sir Stafford 
Cripps in 1942 and the Cabinet Mission in I9t6 and the Chamber of Princes had 
all ignored the exist'nos of the Spates’ peoples recognising only the p rincea. The 
States' peoples would, he assured the House, co-operate fully iu the task of fra¬ 
ming a constitution for India. They were indeed one with the people of India. 
All the harriers between the States’ peoples and .the people of British India were, 
he said, breaking down. 

Raja Shiv Bahadur Singh (Rewa) thanked the President for his cordial wel¬ 
come and expressed the hope that the other Indian States who had not come in 
would do ao as early as possible. 


Pandit Nehru Reviews Negotiations 
PonA't Jatoaharlal Nehru then moved that the Assembly record the report of 
the S'ates' Negotiating Committee. 

Stating that the negotiation between the two Committees—the Assembly*# and 
the Princes—has served to clarify a number of points which the Princea had raised 
in the course of tbe diecusnions, Pandit Nehru gave a resame of his talks. Thro¬ 
ughout the negotiations he and his collogues wero anxious to get goiug and re¬ 
move any misapprehensions that might exist in the minds of the Ruler's represen* 
tativee. There had been no difficulty about this reslly, for roost of the things 
they bad to explain had already been said in the House. Recalling hiB atatement at 
the last session that while the Assembly wee deciding in favour of a Republic for 
India as a Whole, there woe no bar to monarchical forme of Government conti¬ 
nuing to exist m the Indian State*. Pandit Nehru said that this had been explained 
to the Princes Negotiating Committee. A second question raised was about the 
scope of the As'emblyV work. "How far we accepted the Cabinet Mission’s State¬ 
ment ot May IB. 194b? This was an unnecessary question because obviously we 
have accepted and are functioning in accordance with that Statement. There tbe 

™“ u ® r 5"?** * do “ ot hnqw what future changes may take place and bow we will 
try to fit in those changes into our work.” 

' 8 n SJ|* 8 J* , *P* P°»d»t AfeAru eaid, obviously led to tbe ecope of the Unioo 
powers, Ibis had been clearly laid down in tbs Cabinet Mission’s Statement. Subjects 
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nbt to fee dealt with bythe Union were eubj-ctt to be dealt with by the Unite. 
Whet the Union enbj cfc* might be or might not be wee a matter of farther con¬ 
sideration now or ata later date. • . . . 

'' The question of joining the Assembly or not joining the Assembly as Sardar 
P'anikkar, had pointed oot wee entirely voluntary.- There could be no coercion either 
on States or on Provinoee or on any other part of India to participate in ibia As* 
eembly. There could be no coercion except of aonree the coercion and oompnleloa 
Of Sfventsi which no one could ignore. 

But, “it ia true that after certain unitB or parte of India decided to oome in, 
they accent’ certain responsibilities and get certain privileges. Those who do not 
come in do not’ got those privileges or shoulder those responsibilities. Once decisions 
were taken however, there would be a widening of the gulf between the two.” 

-On the question of continuance of monarchies, .Pander Nehru said he was 
personally not in favour of them. Ho thought in the world to day this system could' 
not be considered popular. It wae a pissing institution ;be did not know bow long 
it would last. “But in this matter, ray views are of -little moment. What matters 
is what this Assembly desires and whnt it in going to do.- We have made it clear 
OP previous occasions that we do not wish to interfere in the internal arrangements 
in the States. It ie for the people of the States to decide what they want and 
what they do not want. The question dose oot arise in this Assembly. We are 
dealing here with Union matters,^,Union subjects, fundamental rights ana tbs like. 
The question of monarchies does not arise here. So far a* pc ate concerned we are 
not going to raise it here. 1 * 

Beferrlng to the question of future territorial 'adjustments, Pandit Nebru said 
that there were bound to be future adjustment* on India, but it Sad no connection 
with the Indian States as such. There was provision for suitable units coming 
into existence at obviously it would be impossible to have tiny parts coming in 
separately. The question of division of provinces was also bound to arise In the 
future. The partition Of Bengal and the Punjab .were already being publicly die* 
cnaeed fot certain other-reasons. 

’ The question of distributing the ninety-three tests allotted to tbe Indian States 
Was referred to tbe Secretariate of the Constituent Assembly and the Princee 
Chamber. Within-two hours they bed produced an agreed procedure. The faot 
that this intricate and difficult question had been settled in inch a abort time 
showed that Jf we ; could eit together, even , intricate problems could be solved 

“Prince the agreed procedure was framed, there had no doubt been small 
difficulties in implementing it. A Joint Bub-Committee ql tbe two Negotiating 
Committees was ironing out these difficulties. For instance, there were some States 
which were very keen on coming in, but whfob would not do so nmll the g oup to 
which it had been consigned came into existence. Outoh was an instance. These 
difficulties would no doubt be got over. 


Appealing to the Indian States to participate in tbe Assembly, Pandit Nehru 
reminded them that "the task we have undertaken is difficult. We. are building 
for the future and we went to make ears that we build on strong foundations, 

‘ Above all, we meet at a time when destructive forces are at work in India. 
It is unfortunate. There is A great deal of passion and pmudioe in tbe air. We 

mutt take care that our mind* are not affected by these, We most not let these < 

matter* of the moment make ue forget the ultimate problem* we have to solve. 
We have to take final declaions and they are big decisions. We have to be realists. 
It it in this spirit of realiam and idealism that the Negotiating Committee approa¬ 
ched tbe task". • i*. ' ' • 

! -■ pandit Nebiu deprecated talks of assurances and laid J “What aianrance is 
this Bouse going to give to anybody in India except the asaaranoe of freedom. 
Even that willutiroately depend On the strength of the Indian people afterward*. 
If wears not Btrong enough and wise enough to go the right path, the structure’ 
might be shattered. With what assurance •» *j“ , freedo J» ?* 

India all these years f We have looked forwardI to-It and dreamt. Perhaps It is 
coming and p«hapa not iu the shape in which we have wanted. We have no 
Guarantee about ourselves or about our future. In the normal course of events, 
the only psttial goat an tee we had wes the guarantee of tears snd trouble! and 
we bad plenty of them* It may be we will have plenty of that in the future 
too but we ahall face it, the house will lace It and tha people of India will 
face it". 
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The time was coming toon, Pandit Nebra uld, when Bnlara or injbod} 
tin, would consider it a privilege to be the free citizen ot a free India rather 
than be called by any other appellation or title. 

'‘We guarantee nothing to anybody's Pandit Nehru reiterated and said: "There 
la the freedom which we hope to achieve and we invite them to participate and 
welcome them to join us’’. Inevitably to-day there waa the difference between those 
who had come in and those who had not and they would march on different 
pathe and even so those paths would meet again again and again and meet soon and 
not later. 

People, he said, seemed to attaeh a great deal of importance to words and 
phrases. He asked whether what he .had said on behalf of the Committee waa 
not good enough. The Committee had nothing to hide. 

Mr. Somnath Lakiri (Communist) asked how many of the representatives of 
the States who took their Beats to-day were elected by the people and how many 
nominated by the Buteis. 

The President, Dr. Rajendra Pratad, said that ol.the 16 representatives eleven 
were eleted and five were nominated. 

Dr. Kaileshnath Katju supported Pandit Nehru's motion and expressed the 
hope that all States would Join the Assembly soon. 

The House agreed to the motion. 


Powers on Indian Union 

Gopalabwami Iyengar Committee Report 
Sir Oopalaawami Iyengar then presented the report of the Union FowerS 
Committee. 

The following is the text of the report t 

"We the undersigned members of tne Committee appointed by the resolution 
of the Constituent-Assembly of the 25th January to examine the ecope of Union ' 

g ewers, have honour to submit this our report. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari and 
ir B. L. Mitter were nominated to the Committee on April 10, 1947 and the 
rest of us have had an opportunity of going over the entire ground again with, 
them. We consider that the scope of the subjects, defence, foreign affairs and 
communications in the Cabinet Delegation’s statement of May it> covers the 
following: 

A-“Defence” connotes the defence of the Union and of every part thereof 
and includes generally all preparation for defence, as well as all such acts in 
times of war as may be conducive to its successful prosecution and to effective 
demobilisation after its termination. In particular '‘defence” includes— 

( 1 ) The raising, training, maintenance and Control of naval, military and. 
air forces and employment thereof for the Union and tbe execution of the laws of 
the Union and its units; the strength, organisation and control of the existing 
armed forces raised and employed in Iudian States. (2) defence industries; 
(3) naval, military and air foroe works; 14) Local Self-Government in Cantonment 
areas, the constitution and powers within Bnch are»s of Cantonment authorities, 
the regulation of house accommodation in Bnch areas and the delimitation of such 
areas; (5) arms, fire-arms, ammunition and explosives; ( 6 ) atomic energy, and 
mineral resources essential to its production. 

We recommend further tiiat in order to enable the Union Government* 
effectively to discharge its responsibility for defence, it should be vested with the 
powers similar to those contained in Section 102 ana 186-A of the Government of 
loam Act 1935. 

... foreign Affairs connotes Ml matters which bring the Union into relation 
niwC.™ foreign country aod in particular includes the following subjects: 
■.(ini.. an ^ trade representation; (2) United Natious Organi- 

1 a •Participation in international conferences, associations and other 
°* dwismns made thereat; (4) War and peace; (5) The 
?6tT« E dP d °f treaties and agreements with other countries; 

lisatiouand d ««o^. m /m®ir W \ th 4- £ .° reiB ^, C0unteieB 5 ( 7 > Foreign Loans; (8) Naturo- 
Mctiom ah m*s*iii,1? Extradition; (10) Passports and visas; (11) foreign juris- 
Mil 5 Piracies. Monies committed on the high 

^ ^Js^fst^s£ssrs» 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

C—The term ‘'communications’’ although it fa wide enough to cover any 
connection between places should for the present purposes of the Union, in our 
opinion include the following:—(i) airways; ( 2 ) highways and waterways declar¬ 
ed by the Union to be Union Highways and Waterways: (3) shipping and navi¬ 
gation on inland waterways, declared by the Union to be Union Waterways, as 
regards mechanically propelled vessels, and the role of the road on such waterways, 
carriage of passengers, and goods on such waterways; (4) (a) posts and telegraphs 
provided that the rights existing in favour of any individual State unit at the 
date of the establishment of the Union shall be preserved to the unit till the 
same are modified or extinguished by agreement between the Union and units 
concerned, subject however, to the power of Union to make laws for regulation 
and oontrol of the same; (b) Union telephones, wireless, broadcasting and other 
like forma of communication; the regulation and control of all other telephones, 
wireless, broadcasting and other like forma of communication; (5) Union railways; 
the regulations of sll railways (other than minor railways) in respect of safety, 
maximum and minimum rates and fareB, station and service terminal charges, 
intercharge of traffic and the responsibility of railway administratioas as carriers 
of goods and passengers; tbe regulation of minor railways in respect of safety 
and the responsibility of the administrations of such railways as carriers of goods 
and passengers; ( 6 ) maritime shipping and navigation, including shipping and 
navigation on tidal waters; admiralty jurisdiction; (7) Major ports, that is to 
Bay, the declaration and the constitution and powers of port authorities therein; 
( 8 ) Aircraft and air navigation; the provision of aerodromes, regulation and 
organisation of air traffic ana of aerodromes; (9) Lighthouses, Including light¬ 
ships, beacons and other provision for the safety of shipping and aircraft; 
( 10 ) Carriage of passengers and goods by sea or by air; ( 11 ) Union meteorological 
services; ( 12 ) Inter-unit quarantine. 

Financial Powbbs of Usioh 

D— The expression "tbe powers necessity to raise the finances required for 
the Union Subjects in the Cabinet Delegation's Statement necessarily Includes the 
power to raise finances by taxation and loans. In existing circumstances, we 
recommend the following sources of revenue for the Union i 

(1) Unties of customs, including export .duties; (2) excise duties (3) cor¬ 
poration tax; (4) taxes on income other than agricultural income; (5) taxes on 
the capital value of tbe assets, exclusive of agricultural land, of individuals and 
companies, taxes on the capital of companies; ( 6 ) duties in respect of succession 
to property other than agricultural land; (7) estate duty in respect of property 
other than agricultural land; (8) feeB in respect of any of the matters in the 
list of Union Powers, bat not including fees taken in any court, other than the 
Union Court. 

We realise that in the matter of industrial development, the 8tatea are in 
varying degrees of advancement aud conditions in British India and tbe States 
are in many respects dissimilar. Some of the above taxes are now regulated by 
agreements between the Government of India and the States. We, therefore, think 
that it may not be possible to impose a uniformity of taxation throughout the 
Union all at once. We recommend that uniformity of taxation throughout the 
units may, for an agreed period of years after the establishment of the Union not 
exceeding 15 be kept in abeyance ana the incidences, levy, realisation and appor¬ 
tionment of the above taxes in the State unite shall bs subject to agreements 
between them and the Union Government. Provision should accordingly be made 
in the constitution for implementing the above recommendation. 

Ibis is in addition to the recommendations of the Sub-Committee on Fun¬ 
damental Bights regarding internal customs duties. 

3. It is impossible to enumerate the power implied or inherent in or resul¬ 
tant from the express powers of the Union. We think thst in any case the follow¬ 
ing powers come within the category (1) Union Judiciary; (2) Acquisition of 
property for the purposes of the Union; (3) Union agencies and institutes for 
the following purposes, that is to say, for research, for professions! or technical 
training, or (or the promotion of special studies; (4) Census; (5) Offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters in the list of Onion powers; 
( 6 j Enquiries, surveys and statistics for the purposes of tbe Union: (7) Union 
services. ( 8 ) Industrial .disputes concerning Union employees, (9) Deserve Bank 
of India, GO) Property of the Union and the revenue therefrom. (11) Public 
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debt of the Union. (13) Currency coinage and,legal tender. (l3) All subjects in 
respect of, Union areas, , ,U4) Powers to deal until gra^e economic jemergenoies in 

* 4 / We are o! the opinion that provision should be made Iti the new con- 
atitu ion for the, recognition throughout the Union of the laws ftnd public acta 
and records of the jttdi ial proceedings of th« units and for judgments and orders 
delivered in one unit being enforced in other units. We not*, that a provision to 
this effect has slready been made m the list of Fundamental Bights. . , ' t, 

9. In addition to the above subjects which, in out view, come within the 
scope of Union Powers in accordance with the Cabinet Delegation’s, Statement', we 
hops that the; following .subjects, will, also be included in, the Uniou lint by 
agreement: o * i> . 

(i). Insurance( 2 ) company laws; (3) banking; (4) negotiable instrn- 
meats; ~(5l patents, trade) marks, (rade designscopyright( 6 ). planning:; 
( 7 ) ancient and h'worical monnm-dts; ( 8 ) standard weights and measures. 

Such an agreement will, ensure,uniformity throughout the territories of the 
Uuion, in mattrts beating trade.and commerce as h.e in fact b*en recogaised in 
mauy federal constitutions. W e have, included Planning In the above 1 at f<>r the 
reason that al hough authority may rest in respect of different subjects with the 
unis, it is obvious it 7 r 1 il.be only in uieir interest to have.,a co-ordinating machinery 
to assist them. . ,7 ...... “ 

6 . We recom mend the‘Insertion in fim ennatitutioh , of a; provision on the 

lints of Article.(XXXVII) of Section 51 of the Australian Constitution Act (cover¬ 
ing maiteis to be reterred, tp commonwealth , t by v Parliament , by States’ 
ParliamtnU). 7 .. . .. . 

7. We also recommend that by agreement' there mw,be'a list of concurrent 

subjects as between the Union and the units. ■ 

The signatories to the report ftrei Jswaharlal Nehru, Govind vallubh Pant, 
B. L, Uitwr, Jairamd.s Daulatram, N. Gop*la«wami Iyengar, K M. Munshi. V. T. 
Ettshnamachari, Dr. B. Pattabhi Kitaram»yya> Biswanath Das and A. Ktiahnaa- 
wamiAiyar. . ■■■■.,■,• -• 4 f, ...... , • ««,. ... ■.'• 

.. . .• ;• . Postponement of Dbbatb Ubobd ,.i. ■ . 

Sit N. Qopala&wami Iyengar .aid that su.-h a vital matter connected wi'h the 
framing of the con-titution should be consid red carefully and read through. 
Emphasising that the Committee had -to woik within the scope of .the Cabinet 
Mission's Plan.-Sir Gopalaswamy referred; to the ab«enw-of the Mu-lira League 
members and aaid that if the possibility of the League members participating in 
the Aa-embly materialis-d, it«»ou'd be.only juat and. reasonable that the debate on 
the subjtvt should be held over till such lime. < VVhetherthey- wou>d .come in or 
loot would be definitely known Oefore ithia Juno or Julyiseeaion; of the ConfUiuent 
Assembly and that was the :main, reason why..they, were, nob proceeding with the 
adoption of the report in the current session. • > ; > t 

‘Alien there were a Urge number of St .tee yet to come in.They'wera vitally 
tistoesu-A in. the.report and it was desirable that they, should be in the Assembly 
bafore the House discussed the subjects ■: ; i. ... 

'Lastly, Sir If. Qopalaemtmi Iyengar said that there, was the question nf tbe pre¬ 
sent ^political eonver-a'iooa. Decisions, on three converxstions .were not available 
yet, but they would bo available in, alt .probability before the-Constituent Ass mbly 
m-t again in Just or July. DeciBions would he.of tbe most- import»»t character 
and they would have very important repercussions on the plan or work: which tbiB 
Constitn-nt Assembly woa'd bsve to adopt in:-framing the-;constitution. J£. that 
decision, took the. shape of anything Uke .a t division of India into two or more 
independent S ates, it might become necessary to devia'C from the rigid formality 
* u Cabinet Mi lions Statement. Perhaps, it nrght be necessary to consider 
■tresh and thoroughly ex»mine the relation between the Union > and. the units as 
zegsrcB the exercise of legislative and aiim>oieiratlve powers, ’therefore,.Sir N. 
Uopalaawamy Iyengar avid, ihe present report should; not be takeu as the final 
j 01 llle Committee it might need to be overhauled for-theioontideiations 

he hsd-mentioned. . , , . .... „ , ,, .... ., . 

„ . if® House agreed to his motion seeking permission: to submit -*•. further re- 
port, if necessary, . ... ■«., \. ru , c ) .... . 

Second Day—New Delhi—29th /Vprfl ^947,,.- ^;U 

Report on Fgndamental Biahts ,i, . 

wntn the Constituent Assembly, took. up. Sardar Patel's motion'for considers* 
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Siong°Uth faDd “ nenUl * note was circulated to tbe members 

nf ihf 0 iL 0 W W n n m™:n th o e T* 1 ! in,portfl 1 “ l justiciable fundamental rights in the Report 

9* • *fi - - mm » lttee *kich **** laken *m> clause by clause ; v 

ill* I ^ tin ® *inUatiOD». f cuMtomh or tmage* In forc« *lthin 

tbe territories of the Uni--n mcoisistent with ih« rights guaranteed under this 

part ifhal} 1 ^^ 0 ' i0n, n Bl181 B - and “'TOgat d to the extent of sued inconsi-wnoy, 
right!^ 1 ,iie ^ ni0a 01 an y w* 11 make any law taking a*ay or abridging any such 

P®woo: bom to the Union or naturaU«ed in the Union, according to its 
jaws and subject .to the junsdictiun thereof, shall be a citizen of the Union. 

;; Jhe ct„te shall make.no diacrimioaiion against any citizen on grounds of 
religion, race or sex- 

■ .'Jbere shall be no disorimination against any citizen on any ground of reli¬ 
gion, race, caBte or eex tn regard to (a) access to irading establisi raents including 
public resUuiants and hot, Is. (b) the use 01 wells, touts, roods and nlaceB of 
publio resort matn<ained wholly or partly out, ol public funds or dedicated to the 
use bi the general public. 

There shall be equally of opportunity for all oitiz na in matiera of public 
employ mem. .and in the exercise of carrying on of any occupation, trade, business 
or pri>fe»-ion. 

Nothing herein contained shall prevent the Sta'e front making provision for 
reservations hi favour of classes who, in the opii.ion of the State, ar« not adequa¬ 
tely represent, d in the publio services. 

No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
hirth or any of them, be roelgible frm pose, sal,<n of propery or exercising or 
parrying on any occupation trade, business or profession within the Uuion, 

• Abolitwh or DsTonOHiBiMTX 

“Untouchability* in auy form is abolished and the imposition of any disabi¬ 
lity on that account shall be an offence. 

No heritable title -hall be conferred by the Union. 

, . No citizen of the Union and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under the State shall, without the consmt of the Union Government, accept auy 
present, emoluments, office or title of any kind from any for> ign rotate. 

. To,rc shall be liberty for the exercise of the following rights subject to 
publio order and morality or to the existence of grave emergency declared to be 
such by the Government of the Union or the unit concerned whereby the acourity 
of the Union or the unit as the case may be is threatened: ■ * 

, . ___ Rjbbto-o* Cmzm - • 1, • • > 

The right of every citizen to freedom of sp ech and^ expression ; the right 
of the oilmens to assemble peace, bly and without arms; the right of ci-izens to 
form asao,iationB or unioxa; the right of every citiz n >o reside and settle la 
<any part of the Union, to aoquirc -property and to follow an occupation, trade, 
business or profession. . . . . 

, Provision may be made by law to impose such reasonable restrictions as may 
toe necessary in the public interest including the protection of minority groups 

•nd t 'jJ*' 8noii a {, ( H jjg deprived of his life or liberty, without due process of law, 
nor shall any parson be denied the equal treatment by the law within tbe territo¬ 
ries of the Union, Subject to regulation* by the law of the Union, trade," commerce 
and intercourse among the unfia by and between the citizens shall be free. Pro¬ 
vided that nothing in this section shall prevent any unit from imposing on goods 
imported from other units ihe same duties sod taxes to whloh the goods produced 
In the units are subject ; Provided further that no preference shall be given by 
anv regulation of commerce or rrveoue by s unit to ona unit ov-r another. 

Traffic in batnan beioga and forced labour in any form including begat, and 
Involuntary, aervitude except as a puniahment for crime whereof the pany shall 
have been duly convicted are hereby prohibited and any contravention ol this pro- 

hibitian shall be an oflence. - . . ,, , 

No child below the age of fourteen yean ahall be engaged to work In any 
factory, mine or any other hazardous employ ment. 

All persons arc tqually entitled to freedom of conscience, and tbe right freely 
to profess, practise and propagaie religion subject to public order, morality or 
health, and to tbe other provisions of this chapter. 
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The weering end carrying ot kirpans ihall be deemed to be included in the 
probation of the Sikh religion. - . , , _ . 

The above rights shall not Include any economic, financial, political, or other 
secular activities that may be associated with religious practice. . 

The freedom of religious practice guaranteed in this clause shall not debar the 
State from enacting laws for the purpose of social welfare and reform, 

No person may be compelled to pay taxes, the proceeds of whjeh are speci¬ 
fically appropriated to further or maintain any particular, religion or denomination. 

No person attending any school maintained or receiving aid out of public 
funds shall be compelled to take partin the religions instruction that may be given 
in the school or to attend religions worship held in the school or in premises 

attached thereto. . t t . .. . . _ , 

Conversion from one religion to another brought about by coercion or undne 
influence Bhall not bo recognised by law. / ..... , _ ... 

Minorities in auery-imit shall bo protected in respect Of Uieir language, senpt 
and culture. and no laws or regulations may be enacted that may operate oppres¬ 
sive!? or prejudicially in thia respect. 

All minorities whether baeed on religion, community or language shall be free 
in any unit to establish and administer educational institutions of their choice. 

Right on Pbopkbty 

No property, movable or Immovable, of any person or corporation, including 
any interest in any commercial ot industrial undertaking, shall be taken or acqui¬ 
red for public use nnlesB the law provides for the payment of compensation for 
the property taken or acquired and specifies the principles on which and the man¬ 
ner in which the compensation is to be determined. 

No person shall be convicted of crime except for violation of a law in force at 
the time of the commission of that act charged as an offence, nor be subjected to 
a penalty greater than that applicable at the time of the commission of the offence. 

No person shell be tried for the same offenoe more than once nor be com¬ 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

The right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate proceedings for the en¬ 
forcement of any of the righta guaranteed by IbiB part is hereby guaranteed. 

Without prejudice to the power that may be vested in this behalf in other 
courts, the Supreme Court shall have power to issue directions in the nature of the 
writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibiting quo wsrraDto and certiorari appro¬ 
priate to the right guaranteed in this part of the constitution. - 

The right to enforce these remedies shall not be suspended unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion or other grave emergency, the public safety may 
require it. 

The Union Legislature may by law determine to what extent any of the 
righta guaranteed by this part aball be restricted or abrogated for the members of 
the armed forces or forceB charged with the maintenance of public, order so as to 
ensure fulfilment of their duties and the maintenance of discipline. . 

The Union Legislature shall make laws to give effeot to those provisions of 
this part which require such legislation and to prescribe punishment for those acts 
which are declared to be offences in this part and are not already punishable. 

Pandit Ktjnzbo'h Chjticism 

Pandie Hirdaynath Kunzru said that the report included certain matters 
which could not be included in fundamental rights ana dealt with some fundame- 
mental rights which were not atriotly justiciable. 

Giving an instance ot the former. Pandit Konzru referred to clause ten in the 
report which provides for freedom of inter-Btate commerce. This could not be 
included, he said, among fundamental rights'as it was a matter which impinged 
directly on the rights ot the provinces. It might be dealt with when. considering 
the powers of the Union and the provinces, , 

Pandit Iiunztu then gave two instances where matters which could hardly be 
called justiciable bad been iaeluded among juaticiable fundamental lights in tbs 
report* Clause eight referring to freedom of speech, tight of assembly etc. had 
been ringed id by safeguards. No doubt these safeguards were considered necessary 
everywhere in the world. But it was well known that these safeguards practi¬ 
cally made the above-mentioned rights non-justiciable. "You might confer general 
ziguti on the citizens of India but if these rights were to be surrounded by lestrio* 
tlqna then such rights would cease to be justiciable/ 1 he said. 
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Ptndit Kunzru also referred to clauae eight (e) which refers to the ''right of 
every oitizen to reside and settle in any part of the Union, to acquire property and 
follow any ocnpation, trade, business or profession", with the provision that by 
law each reasonable restriction* as might be necessary in public interests be impo¬ 
sed? including the protection of minority groups and tribe*. It was very desirable 

that there should be freedom of movement in the Union but he could not accept, 
without qualification, the right of people from one province to settle In another 
province. The provinces must have the right to decide what the extent of its 
population at any time should be. They could not be asked to allow an unlimited 
.number of people from the neighbouring provinces to enter Assam and settle 
down there r 

A number of members—Dr, Ambedkar, Dr, Fattabhmi BUaramayya and Mr, Frank 
Anthony—pointed out that Pandit Eunzrn could not go on analysing!; in detail 
the report at the ooneideration stage. But Pandit Kunzcu explained be was merely 
making general observations and illustrating his points by a few references, 

When Dr. Ambedkar pointed out that the proviso to clause eight (e) had 
made provision for reasonable restrictions on immigration. Pandit Kunzru said a 
Bpecial interpretation would have to be put on the clause if it waa to serve thh 
purpose. Again if the proviso waa as wide as Dr. Ambedkar contended, then it 
could cease to be justiciable. 

He submitted there was no particular advantage in considering the report at 
this stage. It might be considered along with the other fundamental rights which 
had still to be dealt with by the Fundamental Bights Committee. 

Sj. P. R. Thakur said that ouly justiciable rights should be considered at this 
stage. - 

Sj. Somnath Lahiri , the Communist member, critieed msny features of the 
report and asked why there was no explioit reference to the freedom of the Pres*. He 
characterised the report as "fundamental rights from a policeman’s point of view 
and not for a free India." He snpported the objections put forward by Pandit Kunzru. 

8j. if. K. Sidhwa eaid that many of tbe criticisms were untenable beoanae 
this was mainly an interim report and personal and political rights would have to 
be elaborated at a future stage. 

Sj. JV. <7. Banga refuted tbe allegation that the report whb a "policeman'i 
document". He poiuted out bow both in Germany and fn Russia the liberal fun* 
damental rights provided-for in their respective ooustitutionB were utilised by tbe 
Nazis and the Communists to build up totalitarianism and dictatorship. The 
Constituent Assembly must be guided by the experience of those countries add it 
was their duty to make such provisions which would prevent similar mischief. 

Sardar Patel's Rbtot to Debath 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, replying to the debate, pointed out tbe report was 
not the product of any haphazard attempts. There were two school* of thought in 
the Committee which consisted of eminent lawyers and every sentence indndlng 
nuuctuation marks had been very critically scrutinised. One school of thought in 
she Committee considered it advisable to include as many right* as possible which 
conld be made justiciable iasueB. Tbe other school of thought considered it advisable 
to restrict fundamental justiciable rigbls to » few essential issues. Between these 
two schools of thought there wbb considerable discussion and a mean was drawn. 

It must not be understood, Bardar Patel .said, that this report was juat an 
interim report and that second report would be a bigger or more importaot report. 
It could not be in the nature of things that the principal report woutd be of less 
importance than the supplementary report. Incidentally, the present report had been 

g0De Then”there*was*! thSTschool of thought which was absent, Sardar Patel con- 
tinned According to that aehool there should be no police, no juts, there should 
beipltrwL for lribi. and bullets sod in fact everybody should be free to do 
■nothing he liked. He was not concerned with this school at present ..... 

7 In drafting the report, the Committee-went through tbe fundsmental rights 
provided for in several constitutions. 'Jhe House, however, was entitled to suggest 
pT0 AiSn.ilIma and as many as 150 amendments had been rcceivtd within the last 
ChoM»“Gng*neial principIeS.there was not.much room for discussion and be 
hoped the House would proceed with the discussion of the douses. 

Discussion oh Clauses 

The House then took up olsuse by -clause discussion of the justiciable fun¬ 
daments! rights. 
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A debate arose on the definition of “Citizenship" 'and it vai decided to s*k 
the President to nominate * email eommlttee oflegal experts,to go further Into, the 

^uestjnn^ original clause moved by Sardar Patel read: “Every person born 1 In the 
Union or naturalised in the Union according to its lane and aubji ot to the juritdic? 
tion thereof shall be ■ citizen of the Union”. But, be said, he would accept an 
amendment (moved by Mr. K.. M. Muoshi) to add at the end of the clause the 
following: ‘'Furtherprovisions governing Union citizenship maybe madebylaws 
of the Union.” "' . .. ,> . 

The Sardar Bald ft Was absolutely necessary that this clause shonldhe bused 
if the Justiciable rights sought, to { be conferred, upon cltitepB ( ,were to ba.eniorelble 
bylaw. ...V. r 

Sj. B. D<ig (Orissa) thought it wonld not'he wise to State that every person 
born in tb* Union ahsi! be s citizen of the Union'. What about aliens born ip.,.,the 
Union? Woo'd they enjoy the same right* and privileges ? . ■ 

Sir Alladi Krishnastaami Aiyar pointed out that thie clause had been borrowed, 
from the American constitution. Thera were two ideas ol citizenships—the continen¬ 
tal variety based upon blond and race, which had nothing to do with birth in a 
particular place and the Anglo-American variety of citizenship- which conferred 
citizenship on a person- born in a particular place. The cisuse under diecnasion ’had 
chosen the latter variety. Even to-Say if an - Indian Was born in . America, he 
becomes a citizen of the U- S. A. The question 'of naturalisation was of course 
different. The words “subject to the jurisdiction" had been put ip the clause to 
cover cases of children being born to diplomats atid snob other* in the Union _ Such 
children would not get citizenship because they, would not be subject to.the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Union. \ ', ', . . ' _. 

The main principle underlying the cisuse, however. Was that if a person was 
boro here he must get citizenship even if ha was a foreigner. No doubt there would, 
be difficulties in regard to applying this principle to'children born when people were 
awsy from the country, gut Buch things would ho taken care, of by a separata 
Nationalities Act. The Brat part of the danse under discussion laid dowp the 
fundamental principle that every .person born, in the Union ahull be a 'citizen. The 
second part referred to naturalisation, which Would be "guided by the lawa in force. 
It the princinle was departed from, trs might land ourselyes in difficult tea. ; ' :j 
.. T >e President : "What happens if a child .is bom to a. foreigner who is psesing 
through this om «try t.:' J *' " Z . . „ * j 

' Sir Alladi explsined'tiis'rdn'Btioh c««ewr“tbe i! ATtt'ericaff Supreme Court b J ad, 
ruled that sneh children would hot get citizenship rights. Any attempt to olaseify 
all such exertions In detail at: this stage would have mads the report.very lengthy. 

The President; 'What-happens to children'bom to foreigners-- who an not 
merclv passing through tHa-country .but have been here for aomcycara for-tradw 
purposes or in the services? • ■ .. -■*- *.• ••' 

Sir Alladi said they would have citizenship rights: but this by'no tnesns meant* 
they shonld have all the other rights whloh an Indian might have. For Instance, 1 
they need not be entiried to ail the political rights which an -Indian 'might 'enjoy.' 
The constitution could be so- framed, he suggested, as not to concede all the political 
and other right* on such persons.' -'■■ • - •i:-:-.-!- :--.u =-- • <•* 0 -j 

’ Bit Alladi continuing, stated the Home bad to make up its mind whether to. 
follow the birth-principle of the Anglo-American countries or tbe^ratial principle* 
governing citizenship in Continental countries. ' • 11 

'•’he President: We should dafihnonr own - citizenship rights,: > (cheers.) ■ ,i • , - i > 
Sir Alladi: We cannot, of ennrse, forget that it-would beoomC a problem' 1 !^ 
Our ideas of citizensbiM are altogether new, ' - .’ l - V o- , ••• ; r., 

' Answering Mr. Ananthasayanttm Iyengar, 1 who raised the problem of double" 
nationalities, Sir Alladi said these intricate things would have to be dealt With in 1 
S ® P . p *r* 1 f nrtionality law and it would not be possible to deal with thecomplica-* 
tions that.might arise overnight. • • .ii, fl 

hV _“ Iyengar suggested that the 'question ba thrashed dtt« ; id detail and? 
f0T e ® n * w «*hon to-raorrow. • • •> i, . . 

that in respeot of aliens, time Unlit of' ten or 'fiffeeb ■ 
cltilLtthlp. DCa iB the Union ,hould be set before they beoame entitled tb* 

' ‘ fl’j ' v "'ii -VABBOW AQAISffr HAOUI. THBOMES • .-..Sr ,->r 

nattoiraHtv* M i d lh,t th ® Question was whether our idea of- 

nationality should be btoadbased or nsriow bssed. The Indian* in South Africa 
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were to-day . claiming South African nationality because they were bora- there. 
The constitution that would ultimately be framed could be revised after a period 
of ten years. Further, there was the proviso covering all the difficulties mentioned 
by the various speaker*. How many foreigo men and women were coming to 
India for giving birth to children in this country f (Laughter). To deal with such 
n email issue, it would not be wise to introduce soy raoial theories into the ques¬ 
tion of citizenship. 

The new Indian constitution would, Sardar Patti reminded the House, be 
sorutinieed all over the world. There was ho reason to be apprehensive about what 
would happen if foreigners claimed citizenship. The proviso to the clause that 
further provieione governing citizenship would be made by lawa of the Union would 
amply take care of tbeee things. He moved that the clause aa amended be adopted. 

$j. Sajagopalachari pointed ont that the clause was being introduced for the 
positive purpose of establishing unitary citizenship. 

Dr. Eailasnath Kstju referred to caeee of children being bora to Indian diplo- 
msts abroad and said there ehould be a provision io die clause to govern them. 

Mr. Munsbi pointed out that originally such a clause was sought to be Inserted 
but it bad been dropped. There could, of coarse, be no doubt that such children 
would be citizens of India so long as tbeir parents wore Indian citizens. But these 
tilings could all be introduced ana specified in the nationality law. What was 
Intended at the moment wse merely to indioete the indispensable conditions of 
Indian citizenship. 

Disoubsiok on Clause Postponed 


The President, Dr. Rijendra Prasad, said be himself was not convinced whe¬ 
ther the clause ehould go as it stood, but it was, of eourac, open to the Honae to 
decide what they should do. He pointed out that the proviso would relate only to 
ndditlona that might be made, but could not be need to amplify the original provi¬ 
sions. He could ecnee there was considerable feeling in the House that the con¬ 
sideration of the clause should be postponed. 

The Houbb agreed to postponing discussion on the clause. 

Tbe President appealed to the lawyera and jurists, who were members of the 
House, to give thought to thie olauae aud if possible produce something which would 
be acceptable to every one. . . „ . . 

On Sir AlUdi’e suggestion, it was decided to set up a small Bub-committee of 
legal experts. Pandit Nehru said that the President should be left to nominate the 
personnel. This suggestion was adopted. 

Right op Equautx 

An interesting discussion arose on a number of amendments, which Sardar 
Patel opposed, on the clause pertaining to right of eqaslity. Sardar Patel explained 
that amendments on details would be inappropriate to a elanae which merely laid 
down that there shall be no discrimination in regard to the exercise of oertain 

fundanui sip "f^n (kmen j meD j moved by 8j. Somnath Lahiri which sought to include 
"nolitica?°creed'' among the subjects against which the (State shall moke no discri¬ 
mination, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that a non-discrimination clausa should he 
in 1 general terms and it could have nothing to do with political creeds, but confima 
itself to religion, race, oaste or Bex. - Political creeds” might be of an; kind aud 
oertain political creeds might be highly objectionable to society which would deserve 

not only discrimination, but suppression ne well. w - Tfnm . r 

Sardar Patel alto opposed nn amendment moved by Bj. Rohini Kumer tjnau 

dhurl who wanted that them ehould be no dieaWUty on ground. .if “dn*. worn by 
obuh wjiw would bo absurd to include such items In tbe 

fundamental‘rigbta whlch wa. to be iocorpomted in the constitution. 

1 d M “chandhuri said that there wee discrimination even to-day in certain hotels 

m,na Ice.kL EU wUh*w.mth Sardar Patel said thst such difficulties a. Mr. Ohio- 
w we tn-dav. Of course, if aoyone was undrmed be 

dbun referred were no P . . p fion i B were going ebout to-dny anywhere they 

EctS 

W6r * These*two"and wmeTzen o h tb«’me»dmenta°to thU clause .^VKShi 2d 
Bouse agreed to certain verbal amendments moved by Mr. K. M. Mnoshi and 

ado pted the danse. 
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Discussions oo a Uime relating to the righte of a citizen for pnblio employment, 
occupation, etc., were held over till to-morrow. 

The Howe adopted the clause abolishing untonchubilily in any form and the 
imposition of any disability on that account to be an offence* 

The House adjourned for the day. 

Third Day—New Delhi—30th April 1947 

Co nail tut ion for Union Centro 

The Assembly to-day decided to eet up two committees, one to report on the 
main principles of the Union ..constitution and the other on the principles of a 
model Provincial constitution. Earlier, the House decided unanimously that the 
Indian Union shall not confer any titles. 

A reference to the demend for the division of the Punjab ' and Bengal and 
to the continued absence of the Muslim League members was made in the Assem¬ 
bly when fc?j. KM. ifunahi moved that the report of the Order of Boeineea Com¬ 
mittee be recorded. Sj Muuahi explained that due to the changing political condi¬ 
tions in the country it bad not been possible for the ordor of Business Committee 
to draw up a final report because these change* had a vital bearing on the procedure 
of the Constituent Assembly. Since the Committee was appointed, British Govern¬ 
ment had declared ita decision to withdraw from India by June 1948 In view 
of this it haa been suggested that the Assembly should finish its work by the end 
of next October. But the task of arranging the order of business was mixed up 
with the rapidly changing political conditions. 

Proceeding, Mr. Munshi said that the Muelim League, in spite of many con¬ 
cessions, had still not decided to join in tbs work of the Assembly and there seemed 
no immediate poaaibility of a change in their attitude. There was also the demand 
that the Punjab and Bengal ahonld be divided. While the Constituent Assembly 
could not indefinitely postpone the drawing up of e constitution, 'certain changes 
in procedure would be necessary. He would therefore request permission for his 
_ Committee to submit e further report et e subsequent .date. He also suggested 
that two sub-eommitteeB be appointed—one to report on the main principles of 
the Union constitutions and the other on the principles of a- model 
Provincial constitution. This, Mr. Munshi said, would facilitate the work of 
the Constituent Assembly. The Oonstitnent Assembly should meet at the end of 
June or early in July to consider the report of the two committees end thereafter 
to decide the question of going into Sections, • The final meetiug of the Constituent 
Assembly could then ba held in September. 


Order of Business Committee Report 

The House recorded the report of the Order of Business Committee, gave it 
permission to submit a supplementary report and agreed to set up two sub-com- 
mittees aa suggested by Mr. Munshi. 

Earlier, the House took up discussion o.n some clauses of the Eondamental 
Bights Committee’s report relating to freedom of worship, expression, assembly, 
association and movement: the right of every citizen to reside and settle in any 
part of the Union ; acquire, hold or dispose property; exercise any occupation, 
trade or profession subject to such restrictions as may be neoessary in the public 
interest or. in the interest of minority groups or tribes. Restrictions may also be 
imposed in cases of grave emergency. 

The House also adopted a clause guaranteeing equality of opportunity in all 
matters of public employment. This however shall not prevent special provisions 
in favour of classes not adequately represented in the services. 

• The question of the right of Provinces to discriminate sgainet persons domi¬ 
ciled m other Provinces in the matter of public employment was discussed st some 
length. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel said that tho rights of the unitB in these matters 
would not be restricted. 

. Javpa! Singh (Adibasi) referred to the absence of the report of the Tribal 
and Excluded Areas Committees aud said that it would be unwise for the Assem¬ 
bly to proceed with clauses which vitally affected the people of those areas. He 
moved an amendment that the existing laws for the protection of tribes ahonld 
continue. 


Roy (Assam) said that aborigines bhould also be included as 
part of the tribal ama treated «e protected olasaes. 

Nth™* intervening in the debate, said that the Bouse 
was dealing with the fundamental Issue of fundamental rights and not with mat* 


cental rights and not Ifith put- 
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ten of the moment They were all anxious that (be people nf the tribal areas who 
unfortunately were very backward through no fault of their own should be brought 
to the level ef the rest of the country. But these were not things to be incorpora¬ 
ted in the Constitution. They ebonld be dealt with by legislative action. 

Replying to the debate, Bardar Valtabhbhai Patel said that it had been made 
clear that the existing laws would not be repealed except in to fir as they conflicted 
with fundamental rights. 4 b for the protection of bsokward tribes, instead of re¬ 
maining backward and protected they should be helped to come abreast with the 
rest of the country and be treated as equnle. 

Abolition of Titles 

The debate on titles was initiated by Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
when he moved Clause 7 of the Fundamental Committee’s report The original 
clause said that “no heritable title shall be conferred by the Union," He said 
that after considerable discussion in the Committees, it had been decided to drop 
the word ‘'heritable.” Public opinion in the country wee against the conferment of 
titles by the State as they were corrupting the public life of the country. 

Mr. Qovind Dae (C. P.) said that iu a Free India tboae who had received for¬ 
eign titles should be relieved of their burden. The clause should therefore have 
retrospective effect. 

8j. Balkrithna Sharma (Oswnpore), opposing the motion, eaid it was contrary 
to the traditions of a country which waa used to granting titles. Even in Uussia 
some time after the revolution, it was felt that deserving generals,, workers and the 
like should be given titles and medals. 

8). Sri Prakasa (Banana), joining Issue with Sj. Balkrlahna Sharma, pointed 
out that what waa being abolished was merely tbe cooterment of titles by the State. 
The people would still be free to confer tbeir own titles unofficially on per¬ 
sons whom they respected and revered. Who could, for instance, prevent the 
people from paying their spontaneous homage to Mahatma Gandhi by calling him 


very necessary to iik lor freedom from the imposition v of titles from tbe 8tste— 
freedom from having to curry favour from authority in’order to gain m distinction 
from other citizens. [{the State wanted to honour any citizen for distinguished service*, 
there were thousand* of ways in which it could do so. 

Sj, Dhulekar said he could not understand Bj. Balknehna Sharma saying it 
WRi the Indian tradition to confer titles, in fact, if there wae one country in the 
world where people did service without seeking any worldly recognition, that 
country was India. „ . ... 

Sj. H. V . Kamat said that the day the Union constitution came into force, 
all titles being beld by Indians should cease to be In existence. A free India would 
not want these vestigee of alien domination dinging to her. 

Replying to the debate, Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel said the Aitembly was legis¬ 
lating for tbe future and not for the pest. There was no point in discussing tbe 
question of titles being held already by people In the country. Many title* bad 
been surrendered during tbe past two years. They had lost tbeir valne. ’there were 
still some people, no doubt, who were clinging to the past, but it was not necessary 
to dilate on the topic. Striking a humorous note, the Bardar added: "After ail, 
some of the people who have got iitlea may carry them even after death. (Laughter). 
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But let us forget all about them. What we want to do fa to take care of the future.” 


ders as a tribute to their virtues. Mahatma Gandhi waa Mabatma not because tbe 
people conferred the title on him. It was their tribute to his greatness and virtue 
tUt made them call him Mahatma. The 8tate bad of comae nothing to do with it 
The clause R* amended was passed. ’ ....... 

Earlier, the Assembly passed the clause on equality of opportunity for all clli- 
zena in matter* of public employment with a few amendment*, after a brief debate. 

Mr B Bat naked whether in tbe Indian Union, tbe descendant* of tbe Afghan 
Prince# who were at the moment prevented from taking up any public employment 
or trade would be eligible for pubfic employment Ihcae Afghan familiea had bftn 
living in India, he pointed out, for three generations now. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel replied he could not envisage any difficulty on the 
nnlnt If the cbildreu of the Afghan Princes proposed to stay here, it was quite 
possible they would seek naturalisation id tbe future India. ... , ' 

P Mr. Mahabir Tyagi eald it was the practice in certain province* to give prefer- 
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ence to tbeir .own cilizenB in respect of employment Tbie was a necessary patt of 
self-government. If no regard was paid to the place of birth, then tbe inhabitants of 
the areas concerned might suflVr. Replying to this point, Sardu Patel said the 
dense only provided for eligibility of public employment bat did not restrict the 
right of Provinces in sny way. The Provinces could legislste in tbe ws; they 
wsnted. 

Chaudhary Surajmall by an amendment raised tbe point that rights of egricul- 
tnTists should ba protioted. But as tbe provisions dealing with occupations, trade, 
business or profession in the original clause were deleted from the amended clause, 
the President ruled that no vote would be taken on it 

Citizens’ Rights 

Tbe House agreed to a number ot amendments to tbe Clause on the rights of 
freedom of citizens. The amendments deleted the provisos to tbe aub-clauaes which 
empowered tbe State to restrict tbe liberty ot tbe citterns under certain circums¬ 
tances. 

Tbe Clause, as amended and adopted, read: ’There shall be liberty for the exer¬ 
cise of the following rights snbjeot to public order and morality and except in grave 
emergence declared to be each by the Government of the Onion or the unit concerned 
whereby the security of the Union or the unit, as the case may be, is threatened— 

(a) The right of every citizen -to freedom of speech and expression ; (b) the 
right of the citizens to assemble peaceably end without arms; (c) the right of citi¬ 
zens to form associations or unions; (d) the right of every citizen to move freely 
throughout the Union; (e) the right of every citizen to reside and settle lo any part of 
the Union, to acquire, hold and dispose of property and to exercise or carry on any 
occupation, trade, business or profession as may be necessary in the public interest, 
including the protection o( minority groups and tribes.” 

Mr. Somnath Lahiri urged that the word- ’‘security” In the preamble ehould [be 
deleted and substituted with defence”. 

Sardar Patel , opposing the amendment, said that the word "security” was 
deliberately put because “defence” connoted a different meaning. He was not pre¬ 
pared to provide for internal chaoB which would be the obvious consequence of the 
amendment. 

, Tbe amendment was rejected. 

Future of Tribal Areas 

Speaking on the clause, Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Noy urged that spart from tribes, 
tribal areas should also be included fox tbe purpose of-protecthm vwltr tne clause. 
He said that people in Assam looked at tbe future with misgivings and were afraid 
they might be exploited. Suspicion had reached such a stage, that many of them 
would wish to cut away from Assam or join Burma. Aa it was, there was a great 
deal of confusion now and he would very much like Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in 
hia capacity as External Affairs Member, to make a statement and allay tbeir fears.* 

Mr. Jaipal Singh said that in the absence of the reports of tbe Tribal and 
Excluded Areas. Committee, it would be unwise and inexpedient to proceed with 
the present clause. Tribal and backward people required definite assurances and 
oontinnity in the legal protection which they enjoyed now. Hand wss tbeir bulwark 
and freedom should not lead to tbeir being dispossessed. 

Mr. K. U. Afunshi pointed out that the freedom sought- to ba conferred now- 
would not abrogate the existing laws affording protection to tribal areas. 

Referring to the appeal made by Rev. Nichols Soy, Pandit Nehru confessed 
to a feeling of confueion at tbe discussion before the House, The numerous amend¬ 
ments moved and not moved did not add to clarify but, in so far as be understood 
the resolutions as amended, he supported it. It aleo seemed to him there was con¬ 
fusion on the part of certain speakere because they forget thet tbe House was desling 
with fundamental rights and was not legislating. No doubt various desirable things 
were brought to the notice of the House and they could be considered separately 
when the constitution proper was being laid down. 

He agreed with much ot what Mr. Jaipal Singh spoke but they had nothing to 
do with fundamental rights. The tribal areas people should be protected in every 
way and the existing laws would continue. 

Pandit Nehru said that he bad been called upon to make a statement fo his 
capacity aa a member of the Interim Government in charge of the External Affairs 
Department. 1 am not here", be asid, ‘‘as a Member of the Government, but I 
am here as a representative of the people of the United Provinces. Bnt forgetting 
my representative capacity, I should like to say, and indeed the House in accepting 
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the Objectives Resolution made this point clear; that the protection ot the tribal 
arete and other uniortunate brethren oi oura who are backward through no (anlt of 
theira is our concern. It is oar deBire to help them as much ai poaeibla and to 
protect them and make them advance in ever; way poaaible. X think thia ia bound 
to be the policy of any Government in India." The sympathy oi the whole country 
waa with them. He, however, appreciated the feelings of Rev. Nichols Boy ana 
Ur. Jsipsl bingh because if they were not vigilant of the rights of the people they 
represented, their right* would be jeopardised. 

Bspiyiug to the debate, Sardar Vallabhbhai PaUl said that the Constituent 
Assembly wts not engaged in repealing any exiating Act and there need be no fear 
that the protection afforded under the present law would be abrogated. He would, 
however, ask one question, namely, was it the intention of the representatives of 
the tribal areas to keep the people there permanently bs tribes ? He did not think 
that such a stand would be in their interest and, in fact, it ahould be the endeavour 
of all to raise the level of the bsckward people to that of Ur, Jaipal Singh himself 
so that alter ten yean there should be no need for such provisions in the lav. 
The backward olaesea, tribal problems, and untouohability, remained as they were 
to*day because of 200 years of .foreign rule. The Government in the put. he laid, 
eras interested in maintaining such divisions. "It is not our desire or ambitions, ho 
said, ’Ho keep them in their present conditions." 

The House agreed to the clause. 

The House also agreed to another clause which stated, "no person shall be 
deprived of hie life, or liberty, wiihont doe process of law nor shall any person be 
denied equality before law within the territories of the Union*'. 


Report of Order of Bntinats Commit tee 

Sj, K. M. Murnhi submit ted to the House the report of the Order of -Buii- 
neBS Committee. The following is the report: 

"The statement of His Majesty's Government made in Parliament on February 
SO, 1947, has Imported an element of urgency into the work and proceedings of 
the Assembly and, in our opinion, it ia essential that the constitution should 
be prepared well before the end of this year. The teak of arranging a time-table 
1 b. however, by no means esay. The political situation is developing with great 
rapidity, and the changes that are taking place inevitably affect the work of the 
Assembly. We are not, therefore, in a position at ibis stage to make final recom¬ 
mendations except in regard to the immediate fntnre, and we request that we ba 
permitted to submit a further report at a subsequent stage.” 

* The report continues: "We recommend that two separate Committees be appoin¬ 
ted, one to- report on tbs main principles of the Union constitution and tbs other 
to report on the principles of a model provincial constitution. We consider that 
there are many advantages in having two Committees, perhaps, with an element 
of common membership working aide by side and considering the Inter-ieUtcd 
principles of the Union and provincial constitution*. The work of tbs Committee 
will be of an exploratory nature to facilitate and expedite the work of the Union 
Assembly or the sections thereof, as the case may be. , , 

"After the Committees have been set np, we recommend that the meeting 
be adjourned to a date to be fixed by the President at bis discretion. We suggest 
this flexible arrangement partly iu order that the Assembly m*y avoid difficul¬ 
ties likely to arise from the fixation of n date in advance and partly because 
experience has shown that Committees are not always able to work up to n 

rigid time ta^fc^^^ nt Aigein tjy B jj 0 uld complete its work by the end of Octo¬ 
ber this year. A meeting will be necessary at the end of June or the beginning 
of July to consider the reports of the various Committees and thereafter the ma¬ 
tter of going into sections. A meeting of the Assembly to finalise the constitu¬ 
tion should Da held in September. . . .. 

(Signed) K. U. Munshi, N. Gopalaewami and Biswanatb Das. 

League’s Attitude 

Moving that the report be "recorded”, 8 j. Munshi slid that political condi¬ 
tions in the country were fast changing and the change* were having their, reper- 
elusions on the programme of the Assembly. It, therefore, became impossible for 
the Committee to submit its final report. Two factors had come into forefront 
during the last few weeks, t?j Munshi said. They ware, firstly, the .overwhelming 
insecurity in the two provinces of the Punjab and BeDgal which, in turn, had 
brought to the foreground the queetion of partition of these two unfortunate pro- 
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vinces which, he hoped, would be an accomplished fact within a few weeks and 
to which the Preaidmt had xeferred in his preliminary remarks: and secondly, 
the Muslim League had not yet seen its way to come into tue Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. There was no immediate prospect of the League coming in, ev<n though 
every consideration had been shown to them, as it had already been stated 
both by the Congress and on behalf of the Constituent Assembly, they T would not 
desire 10 impose a constitution on the unwilling parts of the country. But at the 
same time if an unwilling p«rt stayed out, it wbb not their desire that the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly should wait on for every one and certain changes in its pro¬ 
gramme would become necessary. Bo far as he understood the position, the 
House might not take into account the whole of India In <he framing of the 
constitution, though it was their hope and trust that the time would come when 
even the unwilling areas would, within a short distance of time, join the Union. 
The Constitution to be framed, Bj. Munehi said, most enable the return of the 
the “prodigal sons" and they would be welcome whenever they chose to come. 

Again there was another consideration, namely, the statement of February, 
20, whidkr weighed in the formulation of the programme. Bj. Munhi explained the 
scope of the two committees. Union Constitution Committee and the Provincial 
Constitution Committee, and formally moved that the President be' empowered to 
appoint the two committees with a strength of fifteen and twenty-five members 
respectively. 

Bj. Poonaya (Coorg) said that these two committees should also examine the 
question of the present Chief Commissioner’s Provinces. He suggested that a 
small committee of three, one drawn each from the two committees and the 
Centrally administrated Areas, should go into the question. 

Dr. Pattabhai Sttaramayya rrferred to the question of lingnistie provinces 
and asked whether, as assured to him earlier at the party meeting, the two com- 
nutters wonld consider this question as well. 

The Pre.ident, Ur. Rajendra Prasad, hoped that .the two questions raised 
wonld he considered at the appropriate time; For the present, these two committees 
were required to produce only model constitutions. 

The Houie agreed to Bj. Muuihi’s motion end adjourned. 

Fourth Day—New Delhi—1st. May 1947 
Freedom of BaUgion - . 

The Assembly Committee this morning passed the clause relating to religious 
freedom without debate. Gaidar Vallabhbhoi Patel accepted an amendment moved 
by Mr. K. M, Muoshi to the original cltnse. 

The clause as adopted read : “All persons are entitled to freedom of consci¬ 
ence and the right freely to profess, practice and propagate religion subject to public 
order, morality or health and to the other provision of this chapter. (Explanation 
l) The wearing and carrying of kripans shall be deemed to be included in the 
profession of the Bikh religion (Explanation 9) The above tights shall not 
include any eoonomic, financial, political or other secular activities that may be 
automated with the religious practice. (Explanation S) Tbe freedom of religious 
practice guaranteed ia this clause shall not debar the Btate from ensoting laws 
for the purpose of social welfare and reform and for throwing open Hindu 
religious institutions of a public character to any class or section of Hindus." 

Eighteen other amendments to the original danse which had been tabled 
were not moved by the members. 

B»rd»r VaUobhbhai Patel congratulated the House on passing the clause 
which, he said, had raised controversies in the Fundamental Bights Committee, 
He was glad that the Committee bad found all-round acceptance in the House, 
The Committee had tried its best to accommodate all sections of people. 

Abolition of Forced Labour _ 

Clause it in the Fundamental Rights report prohibiting traffic fn human 
beings and forced labour in any form including ‘begar’ and Involuntary servitude 
except as a punishment for crime was held over after a debate, whioh raised 
doubt* as to whether military conscription would also be prohibited as a result of 
an amendment which Mr. ATumhi moved and which Sards? Vallabhbhai Paul 
expressed readiness to accept. 

The effect of Mr. Munshi’s amendment was to do away with an explanation 
to the original clause stating that "nothing in the sub-clausa shall prevent tfie 
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State from imposing compulsory service for public purpose* without any discrimi¬ 
nation on the ground of race, religion, caste or cIbbb." 

Dr. Ambedkar raised doubts as to whether the omission of this explanation 
would not create difficulties for the State if Military couicrip'ion became necessary 
even in respeot of ‘begur*. There were certain varieties Of it which were demanded, 
for instance in Bombay, for public purposes. He suggested that the olause be 
held over for discussion by a committee of experts. 

Mrs. Dakshayani Velayudhan, Mr. B . Daa, and Mr. P. K. Sen welcomed the 
abolition of foroed labour. Mr. Das pointing out that large number of women 
from Bengal and Orissa were being spirited away by crooks and gangsters 
to tbs Punjab aud North-West Frontier, a-ked whether these would bo covcrid 
by the provision. 1 uring the Beugal Famine very large numb-rs of women had 
also been supplied to the British Army in Assam. He urged the Indian states’ 
representatives present to appeal to their brother States aa well to do away 
with '•begat." 

Mr. P. K. Sen* while supporting the abolition of foiced labour, pleaded that 
the original clause be retained an that certain forma of necessary forced labour 
for public purposes might be possible. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar said (he retention of the explanation 
(mentioned above) was not necessary to enable the State to introduce military 
conscription. He pointed out that despite (he existence of the slavrry and snti- 
Blavrry clauses in the U- 8, constitution, the Supreme Court bad held that 
there was nothing to prevent military conscription being introduced. They had 
after referring to various writers of international law held that the very existence 
of State depended upon military forces, and that slavery and anti-slavery 
clauses onuld not be considered as debarring the State from imposing conscription. 
The retention of the explanation might on the other hand raise s lot of other 
difficulties. 

Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar said that although he watt at first prone to agree 
with Sir Alladi. on reconsideration he had found that it would be better to retain 
the orieinel clause. The Indian Penal Code provided f r (he prohibition of 
foroed labour and traffic in human beings but has left to the Legislatures to 
stipulate conditions under which the State might enforce labour—such 

as during floods when the villagers might be asked to put up a bridge. Now that 
these rights were to be raised to the status of fundamental right*, it might be 
better to be vary careful. He supported Dr. Ambedkar’s pica for re-examination 
of the clause by an experts committee. 

The House agreed to hold over the clause. 

Clause 13 etating that "no child below the ago of la years Bhsll be engaged 
to work in any faotory« mine or any other hazardous employment" was passed. 

Inter-Slate Freedom of Commerce 


The Assembly next passed the Olanse relating to inter-State freedom of 
commerce with Mr. K. If. Munshia amendment which was accepted. The clause 
as adopted read: ‘'Subject to regulation by the law of the the Union, trade, 
commerce and intercourse among the units by antt between the citizens vhsll be 
free, provided that no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue to one unit over another; provided that nothin* in the Section shall 

S revent any unit from imposing on goods imported from other units the same 
uties and taxes to which the goods produced in the unit are subject and under 
regulations and conditions which are non-diseriminatory, and further provided 
that any unit may by law impose restrictions in the interest of publio order, mora¬ 
lity or health or m any emergency.” ... 

■! here was considerable diicuBsion on the clame relating to conversion from 
one religion to another. 'The clause ss amended by Mr. K. M. Muushi resd : 
"Any conversion from one religion to another brought about by fraud, coercion or 
undue influence, or of a minor under the age of 18 , shall not be reougnised 
bv Ijiv 1 * 

y Mr. Frank Anthony welcomed the earlier clause adopted by the House 
which recognised the right to propag-to religion but thought tho above clause 
placed an embargo in regard to people below ihc age of 18. He entirely agreed 
that foroed conversions Bhoutd not be recognised but if a ban was placed on the 
conversion of people below 13 years of age, it would mean that parents changing 
their faith would be cut off from thrir minor children. 

Mr. P. A Thakur said there should ha clear definition of the word "fraud”. 
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Many people took advantage of the position of the scheduled Oastei and convert¬ 
ed them by questionable means. - 

Religious Conversion of Minors 

Rev. Nichoh Roy said that no person, whatever bis age might be, should be 
prevented from following the dictates of his own consistence. If a child of X4 or 
15 felt strongly in favour of a particular religion, the law should not prevent him 
changing hie faith. 

Mr. Purushottnm Dai Tand on, supporting the clause as amended by Mr. 
Munshi, said that Congressmen in general were against the propagation of one 
religion or another and conversions. Nevertheless they agreed to the previous 
olauae conferring rights on eitiz' ns to propagate religious beliefs with a view to 
carry the minorities with them bat be would strongly oppose any freedom for the 
oonver»ion of minors. 

Mr. Ramnath Ooenka asked whether Mr. Mnnshi’s amendment which prohi¬ 
bited the conversion of minors below the sge of 18, would be in order in view 
of an earlier clause which conferred the right on all persona ^equally to freedom 
of conscience and the right freely to profrss, practise and propagate religion. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi pointed oat that the right was subject to certain provisions 
mentioned in the damn itself. 

Mr. Dhiren Dutt refuted Mr. Purnsbottam Daa Tandem's sugge-tion that all 
Congressmen were not in favour of propagation of religion. In view of the complex 
nature of the clause under discussion, he suggested that it should bo referred book 
to the Advisory Commitee for further consideration. 

Father Jerome D'Souza also supported the suggestion that thecIaUBe should be 
referred b<ck to the Committee for scrutiny because the issue raised was of a 
very complex and technical nature. He pointed onr that even among Christiana it 
might he (hat Protestant or Oatholio parents desired to change their denomination 
and they would not be able to do so because they could not convert their children 
as well. 

Mr. Algorai Shastri and Mr. Nag«t Narain Lai supported the clause as amen¬ 
ded by Mr. Munshi. • 

Dr. Ambedkar, opposing Mr. Munshi’s amendment, pointed out that the 
original clause was so framed by the Fundamen'al Rights Sub-Committee after 
considerable discu-sion. The Minorities Committee and th« Advisory Committee 
had also thrashed out the question. Enumerating a number of difficulties which 
Mr. Munehi's amendment would raise. Dr. Ambedkar asked what would happen 
to orphans under eighteen who had no lawful guardians if there was a law thst 
there should be no conversion under the age' nf eighteen. They could not be 
given any kind of religious instruction even by someone who happened to take a 
kindly interest in them. This was not a result surely, whioh the House would 
contemplate with equanimity. Even in respeot of children with parents or guar¬ 
dians there were difficulties. Firstly, there were children converted without the 
knowledge of notice of parents and, secondly, there were parents who were conver¬ 
ted. While it was desirable to prohibit conversions without knowledge of parents 
or guardians, what would happen in the case of children whose parents changed 
faith ? Was it suggested that their children under the age of eighteen should not 
bo converted. Suppose a child died and the parent who bad taken to Ohris'ianity, 
gave him a Christian burial, would that be an offence on the part of the pirent? 
It wonld not also be possible. Dr. Ambedkar added, to separate children of three 
or five from their parents merely because such parents changed faith. The Funda¬ 
mental Rights Committee had taken all these difficulties into account when it fra¬ 
med the dense. He submitted that a reference back to the Committee would not 
produce any further result. 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel brought the discussion to an. end at this etage by 
agreeing to the motion being referred back to the Advisory Committee. He 
pointed out that there was no need to import heat in discussing the problem 
whieh wsb controversial. It was, however, well-known, that there nad been maae 
conversions In India. There had been conversions by force, by coercion end 
undue iofluenoe._ It could not be di-guised that children had also been converted. 
Without going into the reasons for such conversions, be would urge tfie members 
to realise that they had all to live together in the country, and find a solution to 
the problem. The question had been considered by ihe three Committers of the 
Constituent A-sembty. Yet, as was evident from the debate, no agreed solution 
had been found. He suggested that one more attempt be made to do so by referr¬ 
ing the clause back to the Advisory Committee now. 
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Clause seventeen regarding ‘‘conversion from one religion to another brought 
shout by coercion or undue influence ebill not be recognised by Law” wee there* 
upon referred to the Advisory Committee. 

Cultural Rights ot Minors 

The Assembly then psBsed the following provisions in clause 18 relating to 
cultural and educational rights of minorities:— 

“Minorities in every unit shall be protected in respect of their lsngusge, script, 
and culture and no laws or reguiatione may be enacted that may operate oppressive¬ 
ly or prejudicially in this respect. 

“All minorities whether based on religion, community or language, shall 
be free in auy unit to establish and administer educationsl institutions of 
their choice. 

‘<The State shall not, while providing State aid to schools, discriminate against 
schools under the management of minoritiee whether based on religion, community 
or language. 1 * 

A fourth enb-claose stipulating that “no minority whether based on religion, 
community or language shall he discriminated against in regard to admission into 
State educational institutions’* was referred to the Advisory Committee an the 
suggestion of Mr. K. M. Munsbi, who pointed ont that since this provision was 
framed, certain difficulties had been brought to light. 

•Mr. Mohanlal Saxena sought to refer the whole otsuae back to the Advisory 
Committee but withdrew hie amendment later. 

Supporting the ptea for referring the whole clanee back to the Advisory 
Committee, Mr, Mahabir Tyagi said: Occasion might arise in the fntnre when 
the Governments joining the Union might want to know what was happening to 
the minorities in areas which did not j-tin the Union. Such non-joining areas 
might sithor belong to Pakistan or be independent. The question of minorities 
ongbt therefore to be left over until such time that we definitely knew whether 
there was to be a united India or a divided India. If there was to be partition, 
then we ought to wait and see what would happen to the minorities in the non- 
Union areas. 

Seth Qovind Das disputed this suggestion and said that there was no need 
to bother about the point whether India would be divided or not. He wanted of 
hoarse an undivided India but this ebouldvnot stop him from doiog his duty which 
was dear. He urged that the clause should be adopted as it stood. 

Mr. Dhirendra Dutta thought that the provision guaranteeing protection of 
minorities* scripts might had to complications. He wanted that every unit in the 
Union should have only a single script. __ 

Mr. Bohini Kumar Choudhrtr referred to tribal people'In Assam who bad tost 
tbeir original language and script bnt who bad now been tutored to adopt the 
Roman script and ssid it would be difficult now if they went back and insisted* 
on having their original script. He also criticised the provisions ensuring non- > 
discrimination in the matter of aid to minoritiea’ educational institutions and said 
it was putting a high premium on communal institutions. • • * 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar said the only point wbieb he sensed—although it had not 
been ezpreesly stated—in favour of postponement of consideration was that the 
rights of minorities should bo relative, t. e., we must see what rights the minorities 
an to get in the Pakistan areas." Rejecting this- suggestion, he urged that the 
rights of minorities must be absolute and should have uo consideration as to what 
another party not within the Union jurisdiction might do. “If we have certain- 
minorities in which we are interested within the jnridiction of another State, and 
if they have not got the same rights as we have given to minorities in our 
territories, it would be open for the Stmts to teke up the matter and see that [ 
the wrongs are rectified. But no matter wbat other party might do,' I think 
we Qnght to do right in oar judgment" 

Mr. Lakshminarayan Baku from Orissa welcomed the provisions but asked 
how “minorities" would be defined. Unless this was done carefnUy, some of them 
might suffer. For instance, in Orissa, the Oriyas who numbered six lakhs in the 
■ i89i census bad been reduced to some forty- forty-five thousand in 1931 census. 

Mr. Munahi's amendment seeking to holdover sub-clause two (mentioned above) 
was carried and the remaining sub-clauses were passed. » r i 

,4a 
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Fifth Day—New Delhi—2nd. May 1947 

Largo*go of tho Constitution 

Before the Assembly adjourned to-day. the President, Dr. Jlajendra Prasad. 
announced that ha van going to get the constitution^ as it took shape, translated 
into the national language so that the future constitution of Free India could be 
enshrined in the language of the country. This was received with cheers by all 
Motions of the Hons*. 

Dr. Bajendra Prasad said that all the proceedings were at present being 
oondnoted in the English language because there were many member* who were 
not acquainted with the national language. So, the drafts were also being 
prepared in the English language. Iu. future—he did not Bay immediately—the 
time might come when they would cease to depend upon English and if the 
original constitution was framed in the English language, any question of inter¬ 
pretation would ham to bs referred to the language in which the constitution was 
originally framed. The question therefore whether they should continue in future 
to interpret the constitution in the English language and whether they should 
expect their judges in future to be always acquainted with English to interpret the 
constitution. If the original constitution was drafted in English this would be 
the natural consequence. 

it was difficult at the present moment to make any suggestion to resolve 
the difficulty but he was wondering whether any translation could be mtde of the 
drafts which were now being passed by the Assembly in English, so that ultimately 
the whole of the constitution could be drafted in the language Of the country. 
If this was done, to detl with any ambiguity arising on questions of interpretation 
the English draft would also be avai'able lor reference. He would personally 
like th <t the original constitution should be adopted in the Intga-ge of the country. 

Earlier, the President announced that the r< solution on linguistic and oultural 
provinces would be consider'd by the two Committees appointed by the House 
to draw up the principles of the Union Constitution and. the model Provincial 
Constitution. 

Discussion on Fundamental Rights 

The Constituent Assembly to-day passed Clause 19 in the Fundamental 
Right* Committee report stating that ‘‘no property movable or immovable of any 
person or corporation. Including any interest in any commercial or industrial 
undertaking shall bs taken or acquired for public use unless the law provides for 
the pa ment of compensation for the property taken or acquit ed and specified the 
princples on which and the manner in which the OBtptinauos is to be deter¬ 
mined. "An amendment moved by Raja Jagannath Baksk Singh seeking. (0 specify 
that the comnens.ti.n paid would be - just" was withdrawn. 

During the debate, Mr, Ajit Prosnd Jain said 'he question of compensation 
was full of difficulties.. Many' of the Provincial Legislatures were already facing 
some of the difficulties. The Zamindars were trying to interpret the wore 
"compensation' to m an full compensation and threatening to go to the courts 
on this is*ue. It was not posa ble for the estate to pay full compensation when 
overv large estates were acquired. When acquiring property of -public ubc, 
the State might pay normtl compen stion or in some oa-ee no compensation at 
all—not full compensation. He tn<nght that / the incorporation of this provision 
among the fundamental rights would bar social and economic progress such as 
the nationalisation schemes which many of the Provincial Governments were 
embarking upon. 

Mr. R. K. Sidktoa deplored the fact, that at a time when the Legislatures in 
the country were trying id abolish Jagicdari and Zamindari systems by payment 
j compenstuioa or no compensation the House should be asked to 
by ,u# W compensation for all property that would be acquired 

r« „ , Question of Compensation . • 

S.„,_ tyVPl Tripathi m*de a plea for a review of the whole clause 

amendment. If there wait any 
more necessary that before any 
19* oppose in principle was paid, there should be 


Jjnyat irtpalM made a plea for 
and s trong!? opposed Raj* Jagaunath B.kah Bingh’s 
juatifieation *h* amendment then it was mnch iu< 

enauiiv ,, intn , ih!I^mh, *** ,19* oppose in principle sh paia, mere snouta os 

be^dstermined 1 JhSh Dne ,t. ,n u j® pr °P® rl 5' bad been acquired and H should also 

m.nv ^ d Kr h !‘:a r S". 0 ”** h * d *>*»•*■ enormmia profits out of it In 


many care*, be said, and this was 


am Hind Particularly true in Oudb. property had been 

acquired during the mutiny of 1857 end no rent bad been paid on it Ur 90 years. 
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He did not think thst people who hod sided with the British against the peoplelof the 
country should be entitled to any compensation. Even the douse as it stood) he 
apprehended, would be conttnry in spirit to the objects so often stated by the 
Congress and in effect would stand in the way of the economic and social progress 
of the peasant and the worker. If compensation meant a living or maintenance 
allowance to enable the owners of property to be able to merge into the new society 
then be would not be'-opposed to it. But he feared thst this would not be the legal 
interpretation of the cluuse. Above all, he felt that the statement thst compensation 
would be paid would make it impossible to abolish such things as the zamindari 
system and would lay s great harden on Ibe peasant for another twenty-five years 
because the money for the compensation would ultimately have to come from bis 
pooket. 

8j, Lakehminarain B»bu referred to tbs absentee landlordism prevalent in 
Orissa which bad been disastrous to the interests of the people. 

8j. Fhool Singh said the clause would bar econonrc progress of «the conntry. 
The inclusion of the clause os it stood among thp fundamental rights would make 
nationalisation of industry and abolition of zamindari different, 

Messrs. Nagappa, Sureshchandra Banerjee and Kesava itao also participated 
in the debate. 

Future of Zemindars 

Sardar Vallabbhai PaUl, winding up the debate said the debate had gone on 
the wrong linen. AH those who h*d participated -seemed to (hii-k the provision 
wee intended to acquire Zamindaris. The clause actually dealt with many other 
things besides property belonging to landholders, as regards the plea put forth 
by representatives of the zemindars that they ought to get jtut compensation, 
Sardar Patel raid it was not for them to plead their own case. Time wa» against 
them. Zamindaries were bound to be liquidated in a year or two. Legislation for 
this purpose had been brought forward in many of the provinces already. There 
.was no use g«ing into the question wbether some of the Zamiodare had been 
patriotic or not in the past. 

The elanse was adopted without any amendment. 

A number of clanse* dealing with miscellaneous rights and constitutional 
remedies were passed without debate. 

Citizenship Clause 

The citizenahin clause which had earlier been remitted to an Ad Hoe 
Committee of experts was thm t.ken up. But despite a leng-hy debate the 
ieeue remained unsolved and had to be referred back to :the Committee for fur¬ 
ther cons-deration. The re-drafted danse as submitted to the Assembly to-day by 
the Committee read: 

"Every person born in the Union and subject to its jurisdiction) eviry person 
either of whose parents was at the time ol such person's birth, a citizen of the 
Union, and every person naturalised in the Union, shall be a citizen of the 
Union. 

"Further provision regarding the acquiei-ion and termination of Union citi¬ 
zenship may be made by the law of the Union," 

Mr K. Santanam, by an amendment, sought to include after the first para 
•the following: fevery person burn or naturalised in India before the commence¬ 
ment of the. Union and subject to ita jurisdiction shall be a citizen of the 
Union.** 

Ur. Santanam pointed out that without this addition, the clause would only 
cover people b >rn after be Union oame into being who would be the citizens 
the day the Union came into existence. Further, there was the possibility that 
the Union territory might be the smaller than the territory of India. 

tsardar Vallabhbbai Patel though it was unnecessary at this stage to consider 
the question. 

Mr. Anantasayamm Iyengar : “We are not born in the Union, We were 
long before the Union came into existence. What about us t (Laugher.) 

Mr. O. Rajsgopalsehari cited a concrete instance "where difficulties might 
arise. Suppose he was born in Mysore; if Mysore did not join the Union, he 
would have been born in the Union. Would he, on that aoore, have no citizenship 
rights? 1 he point was important and must be considered. „ 

Mr. B. K. Sidhwa (Bind) asked what would happen to the very large number 
of people in hie province if Sind decided to stay away from the Union, buoh 
persons should not be deprived of their citizenship. 
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Sir Alladt Krisbnaswaml AiyaY, who was one of the members of the Ad Hoo 
Committee which re-drafted the clause, confessed that this point bad not been 
considered by the Committee. The question was, however, important and it 
might therefore be inadvertent to pnt in hasty amendments. As regards those who 
were born in the territories which came into the Union, there was no difficulty 
because when it was said all those who were born in the Union would be ''citizens’* 
what was meant was the g.ographical Union. Jn respect of others born in terri* 
lories which did not come into the'Union, a number of politico! questions would 
arise. It may not be possible to give citizenship rights to every person merely 
becau*e he was bora in India. 

supposing some of the Indian States did not come into the Union, then 
the question would have to be considered whether people from these States living 
in Union teiritories should be given citizenship rights unless they made British 
India their hom> permanently. He suggested that with the reservation that 
these ques'ions would be considered at a later stage the clause be passed. 

Mr, Uajagopalachsri, again intervening in the debate, pointed out that there 
were numerous persons in India who would continue to be within the jurisdiction 
of <he Union, however restricted it might be, who were born in parts of India 
which might not come into tbe Union, These persons might also continue to 
make Union territories their permanent homes. There should be some provision 
by which such persons might get Union citizenship automatically. The clause 
might, therefore, be remitted back to the Committee once again. 

Mr. K. M. MunsUi said these wi re questions to be decided in tbe light of 
the political situation obtaining at the time when the constitution was finally 
passed. To-day, one did not know what would be the shape of the Union in tbe 
matter of territories. The second point was about persons born in territories 
which might not come into the Union. Supposing an Indian State did not come 
into the Union anu made a la.w that person born'in India, though residing in 
th.t State, shall not be a citizen. Three were intricate questions which would 
have to be considered at a later stage. 

Ur. Ambedkar said obviously the clause referred to Only paeons who would 
be born in the fatuus. What would, be the position of those who 
were bom before the Union oame into being? Provision had to be 
made In respect of them. He suggesttd that all persons born in India 
as defined in the general clause and residing in the Union 'and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Union shall be citizens of the Union.” This provision 
would, he suggested, cover the cases of people born in India and who would be 
subject of the Union, when the Union cams’ into being, Without some each 
provision, the clause would be incomplete and create a lot of difficulties. He 
supported the reference back to the Committee. 

'The President, thereupon, announced that the clause would he held over for 
re-examination by the Ad Hoc Committee. 

Another report of the Experts Committee on the clause dealing with traffic 
in human beings and forced labour was also held over for reexamination. The 
clause as reported on by the Committee today read: “Traffic in human beings 
and beggar and other similar forma of forced labour are prohibited and any 
contravention of thu prohibition shall be an offence provided that nothing in the 
clause shall prevent the State from imposing compulsory service for public 
purpose without any discrimination on the ground oi tbcb, religion, caste or oreed.” 

The Assembly adjourned to meet on a date to be fixed by the President. 



